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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CnnisTornER  did  not  retnrn  to  Peeler’s  Pond  that  night,  bnt  abont  two  honrs 
after  he  had  seen  Constance  Chorley  enter  the  terraced  house  at  St.  Clement’s  he 
went  back  to  beg  a  lodging  of  Alick’s  landlady,  who  graciously  allowed  him  to 
sleep  with  his  seafaring  friend.  I  say  sleep,  but  Kit  did  not  sleep.  Either  the 
alarming  proximity  of  Alick’s  slanting  ceiling,  or  certain  particulars  he  had  gleaned 
from  Alick’s  landlady  concerning  the  inmates  of  the  old  house  at  St.  Clement's, 
kept  him  wide  awake  and  restless  the  whole  night  long — so  restless,  indeel,  that 
when  the  first  peep  of  day  showed  him  the  mast-tops  nodding  in  the  fresh  breeze 
behind  the  little  black  houses,  his  endurance  was  at  an  end,  and,  rising,  he  put  on 
his  clothes,  and,  without  disturbing  the  calm  slumbers  of  Alick,  remored  the 
cockleshells  and  seaweed  which,  together  with  his  friend’s  Pekin  trophies,  deco¬ 
rated  the  window-sill,  and,  opening  the  window,  let  himself  drop  lightly  on  to  the 
yielding  shingle. 

Kit  turned  his  face  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blew,  because  it  was 
so  strong  and  unfailing  that  he  could  almost  lean  bis  hot  brow  upon  it,  and  that 
direction  chanced  to  be  St.  Clement’s. 

Now  there  was,  a  few  strides  from  the  old  terraced  house — which,  as  I  have 
said,  once  stood  alone  on  St.  Clement’s  shore — a  kind  of  rude  beach  chamber.  A 
line  of  rocks,  a  groyne,  the  sea,  and  the  huge  sea-wall  were  its  four  boundaries,  and 
its  yielding  floor,  strewn  at  each  sule  with  fresh  sea  wonders,  changed  in  light  and 
colour  with  every  change  of  the  fitful  tky  that  formed  its  roof.  At  early  morning, 
when  a  faint  tinge  of  rose-light  came  stealing  along  the  cold  grey  sands,  and  the 
limpet- covered  rocks  threw  their  pointed  shadows  on  the  wet  shingle,  there  was 
an  air  of  elfish  mystery  about  the  spot,  as  though  wild  sea  spirits  had  held  their 
revelries  there  all  night.  In  the  glare  of  noon  it  was  like  a  beautiful  garden 
perishing  for  rain.  The  seaweed  rustled  as  the  breeze  touched  it,  lifting  it  mock¬ 
ingly,  as  though  to  bear  it  to  the  sea,  then  dropping  it  again,  and  leaving  it  to 
dry  and  wither  in  the  sun.  The  shell-fish  shrivelled  in  the  shell,  the  star-fish  grew 
limp  on  the  hot  stones,  and  along  the  bleached  road  of  the  groyne  came  thousands 
of  creeping  things  in  search  of  prey,  and  the  dead  fish  was  black  with  sunflies. 
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But  at  night,  when  tuerj  separate  pebble  was  made  lustrous  by  the  heavy  sea 
dew  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  sands  grew  white  in  patches  and  circles,  as  if  they 
were  being  dried  by  the  feet  of  invisible  dancers,  then  all  the  great  sea  seemed  to 
tom  to  it  in  a  passion  of  remorse  for  its  neglect,  prostrating  itself  before  it  with 
great  cries,  and  adoring  it  with  mysterious  song — now  sweet  ani  tender,  and 
accompanied  with  gifts  fresh  from  its  deep  treasure-hold ;  now  wild  and  oom- 
plaining,  and  a  savage  snatching  back  of  all,  and  then  again  stealing  on  doubtfully 
with  low  sobs  and  inarticulate  murmurs,  or  only  a  sound  like  the  throbbing  of 
a  heart  too  full  for  utterance.  All  the  withered  and  impure  things  it  swept  away, 
and  in  their  place  strewed  fresh  fair  shells  and  seaweed,  in  feathery  garlands  of 
soft  sea  colours  and  rich  bars  of  greenish  gold,  and  so  decorated  it  till  it  appeared 
a  strip  of  a  new  and  wonderful  land. 

Here,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  Sunday  morning,  the  only  restless  thing  to  be 
seen,  save  the  sea  and  the  dipping  sea-gulls,  paced  Christopher  Yallon. 

It  was  not  a  new  place  to  him,  but  was  such  a  sp}t  as  we  all  of  us  have  some¬ 
where — a  corner  of  the  wide  earth  wherein  to  come  as  to  a  temple,  and  let  the  soul 
unveil. 

He  had  been  used  to  come  here  in  his  school-days,  when  the  misery  of  home 
sickness  was  sore  upon  him ;  not  to  indulge  in  it,  but  to  fling  himself  upon  the 
stones  and  kick  at  it ;  to  weep  hot  tears  of  bitter  shame  and  vexation  over  it, 
and,  grinding  the  stones  with  his  feet,  to  pace  from  the  groyne  to  the  rocks,  from 
the  sea  to  the  sea-wall,  till  he  had  ground  it  out.  He  had  been  used  to  come  here, 
too,  during  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  first  felt  the  high  pinnacle  of  hope  on 
which  he  stood  tottering  slowly  under  his  feet,  and  began  to  doubt  if  he  should 
ever  reach  true,  solid  ground — ay,  he  had  spent  many  a  bitter  hour  here ;  and 
perhaps  this  hour,  as  he  sat  alone  on  the  bleached  groyne,  in  the  hush  of  the  Sabbath 
dawn — perhaps  this  w'as  not  the  least  bitter  of  them  all. 

Something  had  passed  out  of  Christopher's  life  during  this  night — something  the 
presence  of  which  he  bad  never  owned,  but  which  had  been  with  him  for  two  years, 
and  never,  whether  at  his  work,  or  in  his  walks,  or  in  his  dreams,  never  leaving 
him.  It  had  stolen  over  bis  life  imperceptibly,  like  faint  February  sunshine  over 
a  landscape,  which  deepens  so  gradually  in  intensity  that  we  hardly  know  it  is 
the  sunshine,  making  it  beautiful  until  the  sun  goes  down,  and  leaves  it  cold  and 
grey. 

As  the  first  sickening  sense  that  be  had  endured  such  a  loss  came  upon 
Christopher  he  was  bewildered,  and  attributed  it  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  Alick’s 
little  room  ■,  but  when  he  found  that  it  followed  him  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and 
pressed  upon  him  closer  and  closer,  he  turned  upon  himself  fiercely  to  know  what 
it  meant ;  he  took  it  with  him  into  this  wild,  wrestling  chamber  of  his,  which  had 
seen  him  throw  many  a  strong  enemy — fierce  pride,  bitter  disappointment,  and 
sore  despondency — but  never  a  one  like  this.  Nevertheless,  he  defiiMl  it  scornfully, 
and  grappled  with  it  with  all  his  strength. 

But  in  vain,  poor  Kit ;  this  was  not  to  be  thrown — this  was  not  to  be  numbered 
amongst  his  triumphs. 

Exhausted  with  walking  up  and  don*n  ankle-deep  on  the  beach,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  groyne,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  tears  came  into  bis 
eyes — tears,  not  of  pain,  but  shame  and  vexation,  such  as  he  had  shed  often  on 
these  stones  before  when  forced  to  bow  to  the  sway  of  passions  he  felt  unmanly, 
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and  whoM  power  he  had  denied  until  they  overwhelmed  him.  Not  that  he  bowed 
before  this  antagonist.  No ;  though  it  proved  too  strong  for  him  now,  he  would 
never  surrender ;  he  would  starve  and  mortify,  weaken  and  crush  it  by  degrees, 
but  never  surrender. 

So,  sitting  down  upon  the  groyne,  he  amused  himself  with  looking  scornfully  at 
the  loss  which  this  enemy,  this  dragging  pain  at  his  heart,  the  like  of  which  be 
had  never  felt  before,  would  fain  make  him  believe  he  had  sustained. 

It  hod  come  upon  him,  this  pain,  with  the  closing  of  the  door  of  that  grey 
house  upon  a  little  figure  in  black ;  and  had  clung  to  him  like  a  vice  through  all 
these  intervening  hours,  crying  to  him  to  behold  how  a  sudden  shadow  had  snrept 
over  his  life,  and  how  that  success,  which  yesterday  made  him  feel  such  quiet, 
happy  strength  in  himself,  now  stirred  in  him  nothing  but  scorn.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  Christopher,  in  spirit,  shook  his  fist  at  it,  and  defiantly  bade  it 
show  him  to  the  uttermost  that  loss  of  which  it  raved,  it  answered  him  with  such 
a  storm  of  mournful,  passionate  eloquence  that  he  was  stupefied,  hardly  able  to 
credit  that  the  voice  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  his  own  being,  and  sat  listening 
as  though  it  were  the  sea  that  spoke,  or  tome  other  separate  and  distinct  thing 

“What  loss?  what  loss?”  it  said;  “go  back  into  life  and  work  again,  and 
by  slow  and  painful  degrees  thou  shalt  diiicover.  If,  indeed,  thou  art  ignorant 
now  of  the  hope,  dim  and  unconfessed,  which  thou  hast  cherished,  which  hath 
kept  thee  subdued  and  earnest  at  thy  work,  then  all  the  more  shalt  thou  be  haunted 
by  its  ghost,  now  that  it  is  dead.  It  shall  meet  and  greet  thee  at  all  times  and  at 
all  places  where  it  hath  been  with  thee  before,  and  whereat  thou  hast  disowned  it. 
It  shall  meet  and  greet  thee,  this  dead  hope,  in  the  image  of  a  sweet,  pale  fac 
thou  knowe8t,-st  busy  street  corners,  in  thy  work-room,  where  it  was  with  thee, 
though  thou  didst  deny  it,  giving  cunning  to  thy  hand.  Open  the  ledger,  and  it 
shall  smile  faintly  upon  thee  through  the  figures;  go  where  thou  wilt  it  shall  to 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  know  it  for  a  glicst,  the  reality  of  which  is  gone,  for 
ever  gone!”  And  the  sea  waves,  breaking  in  mournful  rhythm  at  his  feet,  re¬ 
peated,  “  Gone,  for  ever  gone  1” 

“  Gone,  for  ever  gone  I”  they  said ;  and  Kit,  in  listening  for  one  moment,  took 
his  foot  from  his  enemy's  neck  for  one  moment  only ;  but  in  that  moment  it  leapt 
up,  measured  its  strength  against  him,  and  he  fell — fell,  writhing  under  the 
shame,  the  half-terror  of  a  man  who  feels  a  part  of  his  being,  hitherto  held  in  sub¬ 
jection,  all  at  once  assert  itself  and  overwhelm  him  utterly.  To  Kit — Kit,  with  his 
happy  scorn  for  all  sickly  sentiment,  all  maundering,  unhealthy  affections,  it  was 
actual  pain. 

He  crushed  his  face  against  the  stones,  genuine  and  vehement  in  his  surrender 
as  he  had  been  in  his  resistance  ;  nay,  even  finding  in  that  surrender  a  wild  throe 
of  delight  mixed  with  the  shame ;  and  ho  knew  not  which  it  was  making  him 
tremble  all  over,  as,  muffling  his  voice  in  the  stones,  he  cried — 

“  It  is  true,  I  love  her !  I  am  a  fool !  1  love  her  1” 

Now  once  confessed,  it  was  not  in  Kit’s  nature  to  try  to  diminish  bis  love  in 
his  own  eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  since  he  had  to  bear  such  a  burden,  he  would  rather 
see  in  it  a  thing  ennobling  to  him  to  bear  than  disgraceful  and  meau.  So  he  rose 
and  sat  on  the  groyne  again,  and  looked  upon  bis  love,  measuring  its  strength  as  we 
measure  the  strength  of  an  antagonist,  with  pride  as  well  as  awe,  seeing  that  if 
we  conquer  at  all  the  conquest  shall  be  no  mean  one. 
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The  Bun  was  risiug  large  and  radiant  l>etween  the  Bca  and  the  jagged  point  cf 
the  last  cliif,  colouring  all  the  grey,  cold  line  of  coast ;  and  as  Christopher  sat 
shivering  under  the  warm,  soft  glow  that  slowly  penetrated  through  his  wet 
clothes,  he  found  that  his  love  in  like  manner  so  tinged  all  his  memory  that  ho 
could  in  no  wbe  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  it  had  begun — not  that  he 
made  any  great  effort  at  doing  so.  Since  he  dared  not,  for  a  moment,  take  his 
love  into  the  future,  it  w'as  sweet,  dangerously  sweet,  to  carry  it  back,  and  let  it 
invest  the  past  with  a  beauty  that  never  really  belonged  to  it — to  live  over  again 
every  incident  that  had  brought  them  together,  with  the  emotions  he  would  have 
felt  had  his  love  then  existed. 

As  for  Constance  herself,  he  tried  in  vain  to  remember  the  time — and  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  been  such  a  time— when  he  had  thought  her  plain,  awkward,  and 
secretive.  Ah,  now  the  very  defects  in  the  face  that  floated  before  him  only  served 
to  individualise  its  beauty,  to  round  it,  and  keep  it  utterly  distinct  from  all  other 
faces,  and  cut  it  deeply  into  his  memory.  How  perfectly  he  knew  it — every 
line,  every  thick,  rich  wave  of  hair  slanting  from  the  forehead  I  He  always 
saw  the  head  a  little  bent,  as  if  with  that  secret  burden  which  she  bore,  and  the 
forehead  already  bore  signs  of  hard  mental  eonflict ;  but  fer  this  the  sweet  half- 
smilc  of  patience  about  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  depths  within  depths  of  happy 
faith  in  the  dark  eyes,  made  all  amends;  and  the  face,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
some  three  years  back,  when  Kit  could  not  or  would  not  remember  it,  was,  in  the 
bloom  of  its  sixteen  years,  exceedingly  sweet  and  comely  to  look  upon,  and  that  not 
through  Christopher’s  eyes  alone. 

Terhaps  it  was  this  quality  of  faith  in  Constance  which  first  drew  his  thoughts 
towards  her;  for  Kit  himself,  as  he  encountered  failure  after  failure,  had  gradually 
exchanged  faith  for  obstinacy;  and,  though  obstinacy  had  in  this  case  brought  him 
EuccL-BS,  it  was  not  the  same  kind  of  success  as  that  achieved  by  faith.  Obstinacy 
could  send  him  to  his  work  at  regular  hours,  could  keep  him  up  over  his  books 
half  the  night,  but  it  could  not  let  him  aspire — it  kept  all  his  ideas  narrow  .and 
confined.  And  when  he  chanced  to  make  before  Constance  some  deprecatory 
remark,  half  jesting  half  serious,  about  his  future,  she  would  turn  her  eyes  upon 
him  for  a  moment  with  that  gaze  so  full  of  faith  in  him,  that,  meeting  it,  his  spirit 
was  at  once  humiliated,  yet  raused.  With  those  eyes  upon  him,  ho  felt  a  thirst 
to  be  yet  true  to  the  dreams  of  his  childhood — almost  a  belief  that,  under  their 
influence,  he  could  be ;  and  they  were  good  dreams,  for  Kit’s  childhood  bad 
been  worthy  of  the  name— healthy,  pure,  and  advancing  as  the  footsteps  of 
spring. 

And  thus,  as  I  Lave  said,  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  something  had 
flowed  into  Kit’s  life,  strengthening  and  widening  its  wliole  current,  and  he  never 
knew  it — no,  never  until  now,  this  Sunday  morning,  when  he  sat  upon  the  beach, 
watching  the  sea  wakening  in  its  wictry  magnificence,  and  felt  it  gone,  for  ever 
gone. 

And  then,  with  a  keen  joy  pricking  through  his  anguish,  came  the  assurance 
that,  until  this  barrier  rose  up  between  them,  a  large  place  in  that  loving  hidden 
heart  was  his.  The  barrier  itself,  was  it  so  great  it  could  not  bo  crossed  ?  No ; 
but,  bemg  on  the  side  he  was,  his  pride  forbade  his  moving  a  thought  towards  it, 
so  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  great  grey  house  to  which  he  had  lifted  them, 
and  bent  his  head  in  submiwion  once  more  to  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  those 
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green,  hollow  waves  that  still  repeated,  in  the  sonshiae  as  in  the  gloom,  Gk>ne, 
for  ever  gone  I” 

A  heart  pure  and  faithful  as  the  angels,  strong  and  passionate  as  his  own 
“  gone,  for  ever  gone  1” 

lie  heard  footsteps  on  the  beach  behind  him,  but  he  could  not  look  up — no, 
scarcely  to  save  his  life  could  Kit  have  looked  up  with  that  misery  upon  his  face ; 
so,  with  his  head  still  bent,  ho  began  throwing  stones  at  the  waves,  as  if  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  dreamy  vacancy  that  will  so  often  come  over  us  when  close  to  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  seemed  to  laugh  mockingly  as  he  threw  at  them,  still  repeating, 
“  Clone,  for  ever  gone  I” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

As  the  footsteps  came  nearer,  Christopher  recognised  them  to  be  those  of  Mike 
Turnstone,  a  mudlark  of  no  very  good  repute,  who  had  more  than  once  disturbed 
him  on  this  same  spot.  The  appearance,  no  leas  than  the  extraordinary  habits,  of 
this  man  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Todness,  and  made  them 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  of  the  wild  sca-shore.  He  was  rarely 
seen,  except  morning  and  evening,  between  the  lights,  and  none  knew  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  time.  Some  said  he  came  from  landwards — Texhill  or  the 
Downs — others  that  ho  lived  up  in  a  hollow  cliff  at  Chevensea,  and  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  wreckers  which  had  formerly  inhabited  it ;  but  the  general  belief  seemed 
to  be  that  ho  had  belonged  to  a  cool-barge  in  London,  where  he  had  probably 
committed  some  river  theft,  as  he  had  been  beard  to  declare  that  “  the  Thames 
had  got  too  hot"  for  him. 

Although  it  was  full  six  months  since  Christopher  had  encountered  Mike 
Turnstone,  he  remembered  quite  enough  of  him  to  wish  him  farther  up  the  coast. 
He  had  often  followed  Kit  from  this  spot  to  the  dcor  of  his  office,  intreating  and 
threatening  the  whole  way,  though  Kit  had  never  given  him  a  farthing  in  his  life 
— for  fear  did  not  make  him  charitable,  as  is  the  case  with  some  people. 

This  morning,  as  he  sat,  bent  down,  throv/ing  stones  into  the  sea  with  closed 
eyes,  he  felt  that  if  the  ex-wrecker  began  with  his  usual  importunityhe  should 
knock  him  down,  or  throw  one  of  the  biggest  stones  at  his  head.  As  ho  came 
nearer,  Christopher  felt  certain  he  was  making  directly  towards  him,  because  ho 
did  not  pause,  as  usual,  at  every  few  steps  to  search  amongst  the  stones  wi:h  his 
stick,  but  came  steadily  on  with  his  heavy,  straggling  tread. 

He  approached  the  groyne  on  which  Christopher  was  sitting,  stoed  on  it,  and 
leapt  heavily  down. 

Glancing  round.  Kit  saw  that  the  wrecker  had  apparently  only  just  observed 
him.  He  was  folding  up  a  piece  of  greasy  newspaper  as  he  paused  to  take  breath, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  groyne.  He  had  evidently  walked  some  considerable 
distance  that  morning  or  during  the  night,  for  he  seemed  much  exhausted,  and 
perspiration  streamed  down  his  face  and  red,  open  breast.  While  resting  he  stared 
at  Christopher  with  an  expression  half-curious,  half-preoccupied,  glanced  back¬ 
wards  along  the  beach,  and  stared  at  him  again.  After  a  minute  or  more  ho 
grasped  his  stick  and  strode  on,  sinking  over  his  boot-tops  in  the  fine  shingle,  and 
turning  when  he  reached  the  rocks  to  give  another  long,  impndent,  inquisitive 
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Btare  at  Christopher,  and  at  something  beyond  him.  Some  twenty  yards  farther 
he  met  an  old  fisherman,  whom  he  greeted  with  a  nod.  Just  as  they  were  parting 
he  pointed  significantly,  first  at  Kit,  then  again  to  something  beyond  him,  and 
then  the  cld  man  came  on  chuckling,  and  the  wrecker  went  his  way  along  the 
sunshiny  beach,  looking  down  and  stopping  by  force  of  habit,  every  now  and 
then,  to  pick  something  up,  but  then,  as  if  all  at  once  remembering  more  important 
business  was  in  hand,  he  would  immediately  drop  it,  and  make  up  for  the  lost 
second  by  a  longer  stride. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  Kit’s  conflict  with  the  waves.  At  first  the  backward 
glances  of  the  wrecker  bad  roused  in  him  only  an  idle  curiosity  to  know  who  or 
what  he  was,  in  his  own  mind,  connecting  him  with  down  the  beach.  The  subse¬ 
quent  pointing,  and  the  old  fisherman’s  merriment,  made  him  weigh  the  heavy 
stone  in  his  hand  with  rather  dangerous  inclinations ;  but  when  the  old  man  had 
disappeared  up  the  parade  steps,  and  the  wrecker  grown  small  in  the  distance, 
there  came  upon  his  ear  a  sound  as  of  stones  falling  lightly  together  under  the 
pressure  of  a  footstep — a  footstep  w  hich  a  sudden  quickening  of  his  pulse  told 
him  he  should  surely  know.  The  curious  backward  glances  of  the  wrecker  were 
interpreted. 

The  footste  ps  approached  nearer,  and  the  nearer  they  came  the  more  intent 
Kit  grew  in  his  battle.  What  had  she  come  for,  if  this  were  really  her? — and  he 
knew  well  it  was  no  other — what  had  brought  her  here  in  search  of  him,  except 
some  suspicion  cf  his  secret?  He  dropped  the  stone  he  was  going  to  throw, 
experiencing  a  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  her.  If  that  were 
so,  he  would  soon  undeceive  her — he  would  marry  Madgie  to-morrow  but  he  would 
undeceive  her. 

He  rose  and  turned  round,  but  somehow,  though  he  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  her  setting  foot  in  this  spot,  lest  the  very  stones  should  reveal  what  he  had 
suffered  here,  he  could  not  move  to  meet  her — he  could  only  stand  and  watch 
her  coming  swiftly  along  in  the  sunshine  close  by  the  glittering  sea — watch  her 
with  a  vague  reuse  of  its  being  the  first  time  he  had  ever  beheld  her  with  his  own 
eyes  open  to  his  love,  and  also  with  a  sense  tliat  was  not  vague,  but  sharp  and 
bitter  enough,  of  its  being  the  last  time  he  should  ever  see  her  thus,  in  her  poor 
simple  dress,  which  he  loved  because  it  seemed  a  part  of  herself. 

The  last  time !  Ob,  little  Poplar,  not  so  swift,  not  quite  so  swift,  along  the 
shining  be.vch! 

She  was  up  to  whtre  he  stood  almost  before  he  knew  it,  for  he  had  been  looking 
at  her  as  at  a  thing  afar  off ;  and  now,  as  he  saw  her  smiling  and  stretching  out 
her  band  for  him  to  help  her  down  from  the  groyne,  he  took  it  as  in  a  dream,  for¬ 
getful  of  all  his  anger  and  vexation  at  her  coming. 

“  Ob,  Christopher,  I'm  so  glad  you’ve  not  gone  home  I  Do  you  know  about  ns  ? 
Have  you  heard  all  about  it?"  she  said,  springing  down  and  sitting  with  him  on 
the  groyne,  while  looking  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  childish  curi(.«ity  and  a  half- 
misgiving  as  to  what  he  would  think  of  it  if  he  did  know.  Christopher,  have 
you  heard  ?’’ 

Ob,  yes,’’  answered  Kit,  attacking  the  w’aves  again,  to  break  that  old,  mono¬ 
tonous  measure  of  their  song.  “  Whether  I  have  heard  ‘  all  about  it’  or  not, 
certainly  1  have  heard  enough  to  make  me  recommend  you  to  the  eldest  Miss 
Gumbridge  for  her  next  heroine.’’ 
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But,  as  Constauce  did  not  review  Ler  couduct  just  now  at  all  in  the  light  of  a 
heroine's,  she  did  not  like  Kit’s  joke,  and  could  not  evin  smile  at  it, 

“  Christopher,”  she  said,  after  they  had  both  been  silent  a  minute,  during 
which  Kit  had  searched  in  vain  in  his  own  heart  for  some  cause  of  anger  against 
her  with  which  to  arm  himself,  there  is  a  great  deal  1  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
about,  but  now  I  mustn’t  stay  a  minute  scarcely.  I  was  ill,  faint,  or  something, 
last  night,  and  it  would  make  them  anxious  if  they  knew  I  had  come  out,  so  I 
want  to  get  back  before  they  know  it — the  Indian  woman  is  waiting  for  me  at  the 
garden-door.  I  was  so  pleased  when  1  saw  you  from  the  window,  1  was  obliged 
to  come,  because  I  didn’t  know  when  I  might  see  you  again  ;  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  must  tell  you,  Christopher :  it  is  about  your  father  and  mother.  First  1 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  helping  to  deceive  you ;  and,  mind,  I  should  never  have 
told  what  I  am  going  to  tell  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  this  change.  Christopher,  it’s 
all  nonsense  about  Tommy  having  taken  to  kicking,  and  about  the  boy  your  father 
used  to  have  being  sick.  The  truth  is,  he’s  been  obliged  to  part  with  them  both, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  besides,  to  live  at  all.  Oh,  they  have  been  pinched 
and  pinched !  and  I  have  had  to  see  it,  and  yet  be  unable  to  help  them — sometimes 
even  a  burden  on  them.  But  now  I  can  help  them  ;  and,  Christopher,  the  first 
bit  of  pleasure  and  pride  I  have  had  in  be'ng  rich  came  over  me  as  1  remembered 
this.  At  first  I  am  afraid  1  was  dreadfully  ungrateful.  I’ve  lain  awake  all  night 
nearly,  feeling  as  though  I  had  fallen  into  a  strange  world  where  I  could  find  no 
corner  to  rest  in ;  but  this  morning,  as  it  began  to  get  light,  I  remembered  them, 
and  I  could  not  rest.  While  I  was  wondering  w'hether  you  had  gone  home,  1  saw 
you  from  my  window  up  there ;  and  now,  Christopher,  if  you  please,  1  have  come 
to  ask  your  advice  about  how  I  am  to  begin.” 

To  all  this  Christopher  listened,  feeling  that  weapon  which  he  held  against  her 
— the  thought  that  she  suspected  his  love — grow  looser  and  looser  in  his  grasp 
with  every  word,  and  at  last  slip  from  it  altogether.  He  ceased  throwing  stones, 
for  fear  she  should  see  the  trembling  of  his  arm.  He  was  touched— ay,  touched 
to  the  very  core — by  her  coming  to  him  in  this  way,  so  simply — trustingly — so 
unlike  all  the  world.  Any  one  else  would  have  been  fearful  of  giving  offence,  and 
gone  to  it  in  a  roundabout  way  :  here,  again,  was  her  marvellous  trust. 

But  though,  while  she  was  speaking,  Christopher  could  not  help  a  wild  delight 
in  that  trust  penetrating  his  whole  being,  yet  when  she  had  finished,  and  he  must 
answer  her — like  the  wolf  at  the  fountain,  who  was  determined  to  find  caose  of 
anger  against  the  lamb,  or  immolate  her  without  cause — he  began  to  view  her 
words  in  quite  another  light.  So,  while  be  had  been  away,  his  father  and  mother 
had  let  her  see  them  pinch  and  starve  that  money  might  be  sent  to  him !  He 
thanked  them  for  that,  certainly.  And  now  she  came  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  offer 
to  undo  the  mischief  he  bad  done — she,  the  houseless  wanderer  they  had  taken  in 
— she,  to  play  the  patroness  over  them  I  There  was  beginning  to  rise  in  him  a  low 
antagonistic  spirit  be  bad  never  felt  before — no,  never  in  his  life. 

“  Well,  Christopher,  tell  me,”  she  repeated,  “  how  am  I  to  begin?” 

“  I  scarcely  understand  you.  Miss  Chorley,”  he  answered  with  a  slow  coldness 
that  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  in  her  veins.  “  Were  you  offering  to  lend  my 
father  and  mother  money — to  give  them  an  almshouse — or  what  ?” 

She  rose  from  the  groyne  where  they  were  sitting,  and  looked  at  him,  half* 
terrified  by  his  cruel  tone. 
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“  Christopher  1” 

“  Mias  Chorley  I” 

She  burst  into  tears,  aud,  moriog  a  step  or  two  back,  said  passionately — 

“Christopher,  how  can  you,  how  dare  you,  speak  to  me  like  that?  You 
know  mo  better — you  must  know  me  better !  What  have  I  said  ?  They  took  me 
iu  a  stranger ;  we  have  suilered  poverty  and  trouble  together ;  aud  now,  since  to 
one  good  fortune  has  fallen,  must  not  all  share  it  ?  Don’t  they  deserve  it  mere, 
much  more,  than  me  ?” 

The  wolf  had  almost  reached  his  last  resource,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  to 
annihilate  the  lamb  without  a  cause,  after  all.  With  a  short,  sarcastic  laugh, 
which  went  through  her  us  coldly  and  cruelly  os  sharp  steel,  Christopher 
answered — 

“Really,  Miss  Chorley,  your  charitable  notiou<i  are  amusingly  confused  just 
now ;  but  no  doubt  your  father  and  your  friends  will  soon  set  them  right,  and 
show  you  a  wiser  way  of  disposing  of  your  money.  As  for  us,  when  we  are  in 
prison  for  debt,  or  growing  burdensome  on  the  parish,  we  may,  perhaps,  come  to 
you  for  a  little  assistance ;  but,  until  then,  1  think  not.” 

“  And  this,  then — this  is  really  your  answer,  Christopher  Vallon  V” 

Kit  ought  to  be  forgiven  if  he  did  take  a  Lind  of  brutish  pleasure  in  the  dry, 
proud  agony  of  her  tone,  lie  ought  to  be  forgiven,  for  he  himself,  in  his  inner¬ 
most  heart,  was  suffering  in  prospect  of  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  years 
to  come.  How  ha  answered  her  he  knew  not ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  black  raven 
beside  him  croaked  reply,  instead  of  his  own  voice  speaking. 

“  It  is ;  your  assistance  is  declined,  with  all  thanks,  of  course.” 

“  Very  well ;  let  it  be  so.  Good-bye,  Christopher." 

Goed-bye ;  he  could  not  speak  it ;  but  she  did  not  wait ;  he  thanked  God  she 
did  not  wait.  He  heard  her  sharp,  crisp  step  on  the  little  stones,  moving  onw.ard8, 
and  he  was  thankful,  for  his  hypocrisy  was  at  an  end  ;  the  raven  at  his  side  had 
spread  its  hideous  wings  aud  flown — had  not  even  stopped  to  croak  “  Good-bye.” 
He  was  alone.  Had  he  suffered  thus,  had  he  thus  lied  in  spirit,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  pride,  and  that  alone  ?  Not  so — not  so,  indeed.  The  deathlike  peace  of 
utter  misery  was  upon  him  fur  an  instant,  aud  it  said  to  him,  with  white  lips  aud 
voiceless  whisper — 

“  Be  still ;  thou  hast  done  well ;  for  thine  own  sake  and  for  hers  thou  host  done 
well.  Had  she  guessed  thy  love  it  might  have  cost  her  dear.  Come,  then,  take 
comfort  in  the  thought ;  look  thy  last,  aud  be  at  rest  1” 

And  he  clenched  his  hands  iT\  hiud  submission,  and  lifted  up  his  face  and 
looked. 

The  moisture  in  his  eyes,  and  the  sunshine  together,  made  a  gulden  mist 
between  him  and  her,  and  looking  through  it  fixedly  he  watched  the  slight,  dark 
figure  gliding,  gliding  aw’ay — his  first  love,  his  life's  sole  hope,  there  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  gliding,  gliding  away  ! 

The  PrsBent  was  too  small  to  hold  his  misery,  and  it  went  shivering  forth,  dis¬ 
turbing  all  the  Future,  tiil  through  that  golden  mist  which  rose  between  them  he 
seemed  to  see  slowly  stalking,  one  by  one,  phantoms  of  the  years  to  come.  Aud 
watching,  it  appeared  to  him  that  all  those  years  had  really  passed ;  that  he  was 
an  old  man  looking  back  instead  of  forward — back  upon  that  sunshiny  morning  of 
bis  youth,  when  the  sea  glittercil,  and  a  thousand  diamonds  flashed  cut  to  the  sun 
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aloug  the  orange  beach,  and  the  rose-light  crept  along  the  grey  sands — saw  himself 
sitting  there  on  the  groyne  in  the  vigour  of  hia  youth,  watching  his  love  moving 
ou,  and  on,  away  from  him  farther  and  farther,  yet  sitting  there  still,  dumb- 
stricken,  powerless ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  moreover,  that  he,  in  his  old  age,  was, 
03  ho  looked  upon  the  picture,'  moved  to  stretch  forth  his  arms  towards  that  form 
fleeting  through  the  golden  mist — to  stretch  forth  hia  arms,  and  to  lift  his  voice 
with  a  great  cry  of  remorse  and  agony — 

“  Constance !’’ 

Kit  hid  his  face  in  hia  hands,  and  shuddered.  It  was  no  voice  of  age  that  had 
escaped  him,  that  went  vibrating  along  the  beach,  but  her  name  uttered  with  the 
full  power  of  hia  lungs. 

The  crisp,  light  footfall  ceased.  He  would  almost  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
to  have  been  able  to  recall  that  mad  cry,  for  the  next  instant  his  heart  shook 
rather  than  beat. 

They  'ame  nearer,  those  slo  w,  timorous  footsteps — they  paused  by  him — there 
was  a  sound  as  of  the  little  figure  dropping  on  its  knees — a  sense  of  a  heart  near 
him,  shaken  with  as  great  a  trouble  as  his  own.  But  he  could  see  nothing ;  his 
face  was  hidden  in  his  hands. 

I'he  mystery  of  his  grief  was  awful  to  her,  and  a  prophetic  thrill  of  the  truth 
shot  through  her  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  hia  wrist,  and  said— 

‘‘  Christopher  I  Kit,  dear  Kit  I" 

He  looked  up ;  her  face  was  there,  close  to  his,  looking  into  it.  It  was  enough. 
No  word,  no  cry,  only  a  stretching  forth  and  meeting  of  hands,  finger  through 
finger,  palm  crushing  palm;  his  brown  eyes,  splendid  with  the  love  and  hope  new- 
risen  in  them,  looking  up  into  hers ;  and  hers,  with  all  the  sea  tints  flashing  in 
their  dark  depths,  looking  down  into  his.  So  they  read  the  love  of  each  other’s 
heart. 

That  breaking  of  the  waves,  which  a  minute  ago  had  fallen  on  his  ear  like  a 
dirge,  now  seemed  to  have  become  the  very  pulse  of  their  dumb  bliss — bliss  all 
the  more  intense  because  they  dared  not  let  it  look  forward — because  it  must  all 
be  condensed  into  those  few,  brief,  full  moments. 

And  the  sun  shone,  and  the  sea  glittered  beneath  it,  and  those  moments  ebbed 
away.  Kit  felt  the  last  one  in  which  they  had  to  be  together  was  come,  and  he 
let  his  face  fall  on  the  hem  of  h:<r  black  dress,  griping  her  hands  tighter  and 
tighter. 

As  for  Constance,  she  could  feel  no  anguish  even  in  parting ;  the  {oy  that  had 
risen  in  her  heart  seemed  strong  and  enduring  as  the  morning  sun,  and  threw  a 
golden  pathway  over  the  troubled  waters  of  her  life.  Like  this  sun,  truly,  it 
might  set — might  be  obscured  by  nights  of  stormy  darkness,  or  by  nights  thick  set, 
as  though  with  stars,  with  keen,  bright-pointed  spears  of  wholesome  pain.  All  this 
might  be,  yet,  assuredly,  it  would  rise  again  and  again,  renewed  in  beauty  and 
freshness  every  time,  until  it  rose  into  that  sky  where  it  cDuld  never  wane.  So 
there  was  no  sadness  in  her  voice,  only  tremulous  happiness,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  rich  chestnut  hair,  with  something  of  a  mother’s  pride  in  its  beauty,  and 
said — 

“  Come,  Christopher,  I  must  go ;  po3r  old  Hoosaiueo  will  be  frozen  ti 
death.” 

Ho  looked  up,  and,  meeting  her  smile,  sunnier  and  more  exquisite  than  the 
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gleam  of  primroses  or  daffodils,  he  oould  not  forbear  smiling  also  on  being  stirred  | 
like  her  with  a  sense  of  the  immortality  of  love. 

They  rose  and  stood  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  Kit  felt  his  anguish  and 
doubt,comiog  on  him  again. 

“  Give  me  something,  Constance— something  to  take  home  with  me  to  look  at, 
and  remember  it’s  all  true.” 

“  Certainly  we  must  give  each  other  something;  but  look,  here  is  my  pocket 
empty.  I  must  buy  you  something  as  splendid  as  can  be  got  for  money,  and  send 
it  to  you.” 

“  No,  no ;  I  will  have  none  of  that,”  said  Kit,  almost  angrily ;  “  I  want  some¬ 
thing  that  belongs  to  you  now,  not  bought  with  that  money.” 

“  Well,  then,  take  this,”  she  said,  laughing,  and  pulling  off  a  little  crape 
rosette  from  the  body  of  her  dress;  “and  remember,  whenever  you  look  at  itt 
that  I  have  sworn  by  the  hand  that  made  it — which  was  your  mother’s — to  be 
true  to  you  while  a  shred  of  it  lasts.  And  now  what  have  you  for  me  ?  Some¬ 
thing  better  than  that,  I  hope.” 

“  Nothing  that  you  will  care  for  as  I  shall  for  this  little  fool  of  a  bow,  but 
something,  none  the  less,  which  has  cost  me  an  awful  lot  of  money,  and  which,  if 
1  don’t  see  round  your  neck  every  time  I  meet  you  in  your  carru>ge  here,  while  I 
am  sneaking  past  about  my  business,  1  shall  request  the  loan  of  to  strangle  myself  ^ 
with.  There  it  is.  I  meant  to  have  given  it  to  you  with  the  other  presents  last 
night.” 

She  held  the  glittering  chain  in  the  sun. 

“  Not  care  for  it,  Christopher  ?  Why,  it  is  magnificent !  I  never  had  the 
value  of  one  of  these  links  before  in  my  life  I  Well,  it  may  be  hard  for  me  to 
manage,  perhaps,  but  I  don’t  care ;  I  promise  you  solemnly  you  shall  never  see  me 
without  it.” 

“  That’s  enough.  Good-bye  1”  said  Kit,  turning  'away,  and  throwing  himself 
down  on  the  beach. 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said,  stooping  and  giving  him  her  hands.  “  Good-bye,  my 
friend— my  next  to  God  1” 

He  pressed  them  to  his  eyes  and  lips,  then  threw  them  from  him,  saying 
hoarsely — 

“  Good-bye.  Go,  Constance,  go !” 

She  turned  away  and  ran  up  the  beach,  hiding  the  chain  in  her  dress. 

And  £0  the  betrothal  by  the  sea  was  solemnised. 
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I  SAW  two  clouds  at  moruinfr, 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 

And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one ; 

I  tbouglit  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

1  saw  two  summer  currents 
Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 

And  join  their  eourse  with  silent  forca. 
In  peact  saoh  other  greeting ; 


Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of 
green, 

While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  moticn, 

Till  life’s  last  pulse  shall  beat; 

Like  summer's  beam  and  summer’s  stream 
Float  on,  in  Joy  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease — 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

J.  Q.  C.  Braucard. 
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II.— THE  FOUR  MARIES. 


MARY  FLEMING,  MARY  LIVINGSTON,  MARY  BETON,  MARY  SETON, 
MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  TO  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 
in. — MARY  BETON. 

Mary  Betox,  or  Bethune,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Beton,  Laird  of 
Creich,  and  Mary  his  wife.  She  was  sister  to  James  Beton,  Archbishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  Archibald  Beton,  maitre  d'hotel  to  Queen  Mary ;  John  Beton,  her  equerry, 
who  afterwards  performed  so  honourable  a  part  in  assisting  his  royal  mistress  to 
escape  from  Lochleven  ;  and  Andrew  Beton,  who  subsequently  became  her  maitre 
d'hotel  in  her  English  prisons. 

Mary  Beton  was  great-niece  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  David  Beton,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  for  a  short  time  Regent  of  Scotland.  She  was 
also  niece  to  the  celebrated  Janet  Beton,  Lady  of  Buccleugh,  who  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  practising  the  occult  arts,  and  has  been  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  The  poet  obligingly  omits  the  interesting 
circumstances  of  the  Lady  of  BuccUugh  having  had  three  husbands,  and  that  she 
was  contracted  in  her  second  widowhood  to  the  notorious  James,  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  twenty  years  her  junior. 

Mary  Beton,  though  not,  like  the  other  three  Maries  her  coadjutors,  the 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  parliament,  was  of  a  family  equally  ancient  and  illustrious, 
being  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  celebrated  friend  and  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Marquess  de  Rosny,  afterwards  Due  de  Sully,  who  commences  his 
memoirs  thus  pompously : — 

Maximillian  is  my  baptismal  name,  Bethune  that  of  my  family,”  and  goes  on 
to  state  that  he  is  related  to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  which  descends  from 
the  Bethunes  by  a  younger  branch. 

Mary  Beton  was  bom  at  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Lairds  of  Beton,  Creich 
Castle,  in  Fife,  which  is  now  a  ruin,  and  a  farmhouse  has  been  built  within  its 
western  court.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  very  considerable  strength,  and  was 
defended  on  the  south-east  by  a  morass  (which  has  been  drained  within  the 
memory  of  man),  on  the  other  side  by  strong  outworks,  part  of  which  have  now 
been  removed.  The  locality  must  have  been  very  bare  and  bleak  before  the 
present  proprietor  planted  trees,  which  has  greatly  improved  its  aspect. 

Mary  Beton,  of  course,  owed  her  appointment  as  one  of  the  little  maids  of 
honour  to  her  infant  sovereign  and  namesake  to  the  patronage  of  the  great  man  of 
her  family.  Cardinal  Beton. 

She  accompanied  the  little  queen  and  the  other  Maries  to  France,  received  her 
education  there,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  her  royal  mistress  after  the  death 
of  Francis  II.,  and  attended  her  at  her  balls  and  entertainments  at  Holyrood  and 
elsewhere,  and  accompanied  her  on  her  progresses  and  hunting  expeditions. 

She  appears  to  have  been  more  pretty  than  wise,  and  was  singled  out  by 
Thomas  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  as  the  object  of  his  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  in  Queen  Mary’s  court,  from  whom,  by  artful  questions,  he  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  of  many  things  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  from  so  dangerous  a  person  as 
ho  was.  Such,  indeed,  was  Mary  Beton's  infatuation  in  regard  to  Randolph  that. 
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ia  his  letters  to  his  diplomatic  colleagues  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  cabinet,  he  boasts  of 
“  haring  the  whole  rule  and  guidance  of  her."  He  speaks  of  her  with  saucy 
familiarity  in  his  official  letters  by  her  surname  only,  and  in  his  racy  account  of 
the  festive  commemoration  of  Twelfth  Night  at  Holyrood  by  Queen  Mary  and  her 
court,  after  mentioning  that  the  beautiful  Mary  Fleming  became  Queen  of  the 
Beau,  he  insinuates  that  Mary  Beton  would  hare  been  more  deserving  of  that 
distinction  if  it  had  nut  been  of  so  temporary  a  nature ;  for  he  says — 

“  If  Beton  had  liked  so  short  time  so  worthy  a  room,  Fleming  should  by  good 
right  have  given  place.”* 

Mary  Beton  accompanied  her  royal  mistress  on  her  winter  progress  into  Fife, 
came  with  her  to  St.  Andrews  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  remained  with 
her  during  the  ten  pleasant  days  that  the  fair  young  sovereign,  dispensing  with 
the  cumbrous  pomp  of  regal  etiquette,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  house  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  where  she  spent  her  time  merrily  with  a  few  of  the  favourite  members  of 
her  household  band,  living  in  strict  incognita. 

Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  thought  proper  to  cross  the  water  and 
follow  them  to  this  retreat,  where,  to  the  great  delight,  no  doubt,  of  the  ena¬ 
moured  Mary  Beton,  he  arrived,  uninvited,  about  the  1st  of  February. 

HU  excuse  was  that  ho  had  received  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  Queen  of 
England,  his  mUtress,  which  he  wished  to  deliver  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Mary 
received  him  gracijusly,  and  received  the  letters  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  with 
apparent  pleasure,  but  said  little.  The  next  day  she  passed  wholly  in  mirth,  and 
would  not,  as  she  said,  be  otherwUe  than  quiet  and  merry. 

She  invited  Randolph  to  dine  and  sup  with  her  as  long  as  it  pleased  him  to 
tarry.  After  passing  three  days  in  thU  way,  Randolph  thought  proper  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  absurd  negotiations  then  going  on  at  Berwick  for  her  marriage 
with  Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  the  fair  northern  sovereign 
playfully  observed  in  reply — 

“I  see  now  well  that  you  arc  weary  of  thU  company  and  treatment.  I  sent 
for  you  to  be  merry,  and  to  see  how  like  a  bourgeoise  wife  I  live  with  my  little 
troop,  and  you  will  interrupt  our  pastime  with  your  grave  and  great  matters. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  if  you  be  weary  hero,  return  home  to  Edinburgh,  and  keep  your 
gravity  and  grand  ambassade  until  the  queen  come  thither,  for  I  assure  you 
you  shall  not  get  her  here,  nor  do  I  know  myself  where  she  is  become.  You  see 
neither  cloth  cf  estate  nor  such  appearance  that  you  may  think  there  is  a  queen 
here,  nor  I  would  not  that  you  should  think  that  I  am  she  at  St.  Andrews  that  I 
was  at  Edinburgh.” 

“  I  said,”  continues  Randolph,  “  that  I  was  very  sorry,  for  tliat  at  Edinburgh 
she  said  that  she  did  love  the  queen  my  mistress  better  than  any  other,  and  now  I 
marvelled  how  her  mind  was  altered.  It  pleased  her  at  this  to  be  very  merry,  and 
called  me  by  more  names  than  were  given  me  in  my  Christendom.  At  these  merry 
conceits  much  good  iport  was  made.” 

“  The  next  day,”  records  his  excellency,  “  I  was  willed  to  be  at  my  ordinary 
table,  and  placed  the  next  person,  saving  worthy  Beton,  to  the  queen’s  self.”  As 
Randolph  was  at  that  time,  apparently,  deeply  enamoured  of  Mary  Beton,  and  she 
much  in  love  with  liim.  Queen  Mary  indulgently  humoured  the  courtship  by 

*  Itandob'h  to  Leicester.  State  P<per  MS. 
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arranging  for  them  to  sit  together  at  the  festive  board,  instead  of  sternly  putting 
an  end  to  an  intimacy  which  was  fraught  with  present  mischief  and  future  peril 
to  her. 

Mary  Beton  received  the  present  of  a  black  velvet  gown  and  a  vasquina  of 
cramoisy  satin  from  the  queen  this  February.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  in  Scotland,  in  the  preceding  summer,  he  propitiated  each  of  the  four 
Maries  by  bringing  them  from  England  such  pretty  things  as  he  judged  likely 
to  please  them,  and  thus  secured  their  good-will  and  influence  with  their  royal 
mistress  for  the  restoration  of  his  justly-forfeited  estates. 

Now  his  son  Darnley  made  his  appearance  in  the  Scottish  court,  and  it  w'as 
soon  evident  to  those  much  about  Queen  Mary  that  he  was  destined  to  become  her 
husband.  The  court  proceeded  to  Stirling  the  last  day  of  March.  Darnley  was 
attacked  with  the  measles  there,  and,  while  recovering  from  this  malady,  Queen 
Mary  and  her  ladies  exerted  themselves  to  amuse  him  within  doors  during  his 
convalescence.  Among  other  pastimes  the  game  of  billiards,  then  newly  intro¬ 
duced  from  France,  was  played  in  his  chamber. 

“  I  had  the  honour,”  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil,  “  to  play  a  part  at  a  play  called 
the  billies,  my  mistress  Beton  and  I  against  the  queen  and  my  Lord  Darnley,  the 
women  to  have  the  winnings.  Beton  and  I  having  the  better,  my  Lord  Darnley 
paid  the  loss,  and  gave  Beton  a  ring  and  a  brooch,  with  two  watches,  worth  fifty 
crowns.” 

It  is  supposed  that  Darnley,  being  short  of  cash,  paid  his  losings  in  jewellery, 
of  which  his  mother,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  had  furnished  him  with  an 
abundant  supply,  and  evident  that  the  queen  had  transferred  her  share  of  the 
pretty  things'  to  Mary  Beton. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  July  following,  Randolph  tells  his  correspondent  Cecil 
"  that  the  Maries  were  clean  out  of  credit  with  the  queen,  and  tarry  now  at  home 
wheresoever  she  rideth  by  which  we  gather  that  some  of  the  imprudent  tattling  of 
Mary  Beton  had  caused  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  her  majesty,  and  that  it  was 
not  quite  clear  to  her  from  which  of  her  Maries  the  breach  of  confidence  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  therefore  all  were,  for  a  time,  in  disgrace. 

Mary  Beton  now  saw  Randolph  but  rarely ;  his  disobliging  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  queen’s  engagement  to  her  cousin  Darnley  had  given  great  offence,  as  well  as 
his  suspected  intrigues  with  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  disaffected  nobles,  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  on  friendly  terms  at  the  Scottish  court.  The  queen,  however, 
honoured  him  with  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  her  marriage,  to  which  he  tells 
Leicester  “  that,  like  a  currish  or  uncourteous  carl,  he  refused  to  come,  and  yet  he 
had  some  desire  to  see  his  love,  Mary  Beton,  whom  he  had  not  gotten  siglit  of 
for  eighteen  days.”  She  was,  therefore,  an  assistant  at  the  solemnity,  banquet,  and 
ball  which  took  place  at  Holyrood  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  queen  had  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  English  faction,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  her  metropolis  in  October,  Randolph  writes  thus  to  Leices¬ 
ter  : — “  The  three  Maries  remain  yet  unmarried,  and  wish  heartily,  long  since,  they 
had  all  been  wives.  They  are  all  good,  but  the  one  most  constant,  stout,  and  wise 
thinketh  her  fortune  so  much  the  worse  that  mine  is  so  evil.” 

This  bears  reference  to  Mary  Beton,  and  proves  that  her  intimacy  with  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  recklessly  continued  after  he  had  taken  so  indefensible  a  part  against 
her  indulgent  royal  mistress  by  violating  the  sacred  character  of  an  ambassador 
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bjr  fomenting  the  intrigues  of  her  disloyal  subjects  against  her,  and  assisting 
the  traitors  with  money  underhand.  The  context  is  even  more  to  Mary  Beton'a 
disadvantage,  for  he  goes  on  to  say — “She  knoweth  herself  bound  unto  your 
lordship,  and  is  ready  to  do  your  lordship  that  humble  s:.rvice  that  she  mj.y 
thus  intimating  that  Mary  Beton  had  disgraced  herself  by  receiving  bribes  from 
Leicester,  and  was  ready  to  perform  any  political  services  he  might  require  of 
her  in  return. 

Fortunately  for  Mary  Beton,  her  perfidious  English  lover  was  removed  from 
Scotland  soon  after.  A  personal  collision  took  place  between  him  and  Queen  Mary, 
in  the  month  of  February,  on  the  following  grounds : — One  of  his  emissaries,  a 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  James  Johnstone,  had  been  employed  by  him  to  convey 
three  sealed  bags,  each  containing  the  sum  of  3,000  crowns,  to  Lady  Moray,  to 
enable  her  husband  to  continue  the  insurrection  against  his  sovereign  lady,  and 
Lady  Moray  had  sent  back  her  card  to  Randolph  in  token  that  she  had  safely 
received  the  English  subsidy.  Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  with  which  they 
acted,  information  of  their  proceedings  had  reached  Queen  Mary,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  six  months,  James  Johnstone  purchased  his  pardon  for  the  misde¬ 
meanour  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  by  revealing  the  full  particulars  of  the 
transaction,  and  declaring  who  his  employers  were.  Queen  Mary  summoned  Ran¬ 
dolph  before  her  council,  and  upbraided  him  w'ith  his  violation  of  his  ambassadorial 
character  by  supplying  her  rebellious  subjects  with  funds  to  levy  war  against  her. 

Randolph  denied  the  charge,  but  Mary  ordered  Johnstone  to  be  confronted 
with  him,  and  this  silenced  the  treacherous  minister. 

Queen  Mary  ordered  Randolph  to  quit  her  dominions,  but  allowed  him  no 
opportunity  of  leave-taking  with  Mary  Beton,  for  she  sent  him  immediately 
under  a  guard  to  be  conducted  over  the  boundary  of  the  realm  as  a  person 
convicted  of  abusing  the  privileges  and  violating  the  duties  of  bis  sacred  office. 

Randolph  remained  at  Berwick  to  watch  the  success  of  the  plot  for  the 
assasbiaatian  of  David  Riccio  and  the  arrest  of  the  queen  by  her  husband  and  the 
perfidious  traitors  witb  whom  that  misjudging  prince  was  misled  in  his  youth  and 
inexperience. 

Mary  Beton  consoled  herself  for  the  departure  of  her  false-hearted  English  lover, 
whose  attentions  bad  hitherto  prevented  her  from  making  a  suitable  matrimonial 
connexion,  by  accepting  the  addresses  of  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  son  to  Sir  James 
Ogilvie,  of  Cardell,  the  steward  of  Queen  Mary's  household,  and  Janet  Gordon. 

Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  Sir 
Alexander  Ogilvie  had  been  greatly  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman,  among  other  possessions  with  the  baronies  of  Deskford,  Boyne,  Finlater, 
and  Auchindown. 

Mary  Beton  and  he  hod  been  domesticated  together  for  many  years  in  the 
palaces  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Janet,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Loebinvar,  Sir  Alexander  offered  his  hand  to  the  fair 
maid  of  honour,  undeterred  by  her  notorious  coquetries  with  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador,  Randolph,  of  all  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness. 

The  alliance  was  well-pleasing  both  to  the  queen  and  Darnley,  as  well  as  to  the 
kindred  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  contract  of  marriage,  which  insured  a 
very  rich  dower  in  lands  and  life-rents  to  the  bride,  is  dated  the  3rd  day  of  May, 
1566.  Queen  Mary  and  her  consort  Darnley  were  both  parties  to  this  contract, 
which  shows  that  they  were  together  and  living  in  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose 
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at  that  time,  and  also  intimates  that  Mary  Beton’s  father,  the  Laird  of  Creich, 
was  a  favourite  of  that  quarrelsome  prince.  The  words  are — 

“  It  is  appointed,  agreed,  and  finally  contracted  betwix  ane  right  excellent, 
high,  and  mighty  princess,  Marie,  Queen  of  Scotland,  takin  the  burden  upon  her 
highness,  with  consent  and  assent  of  ane  right  excellent  prince,  Henrie,  King  of 
Scotland,  her  majesty’s  spouse,  for  his  inters  with  Betown  of  Creich  for  Marie 
Betown,  familiar  servatrix  to  our  said  sovereign  lady  and  dochter  to  the  said 
Robert  Betown  and  Marie,  for  herself  on  that  ane  part,  and  Alexander  Ogilvie  of 
Boyne,  with  consent  of  his  friends  [^this  looks  as  if  he  were  a  minor],  on  the  other 
part,  shall,  God  willing,  marry  and  take  to  his  spousit  wife,  and  shall  solemnise 
the  band  of  matrimony  with  her  in  the  face  of  holy  kirk,"  leaving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  the  pleasure  of  their  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  but  promising 
to  infeof  the  said  Marie  Betown,  in  her  virginity,  with  life-rent  in  lands"  the 
names  and  value  of  which  it  would  be  weary  work  to  rehearse,  and  not  particularly 
interesting  to  Southron  readers  to  peruse.  Alexander  Ogilvie  promises  also,  when 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Beton  shall  be  accomplished,  to  settle  upon  her,  in 
conjunct  fee  with  himself,  the  whole  lands  and  thanedom  of  Boyne,  with  the  tower 
and  fortalice  and  appurtenances  of  the  same  lying  within  the  sheriffdom  of  Banf, 
with  the  consent  of  his  mother ;  and,  failing  the  obtaining  of  her  consent,"  of  «  hich 
he  appears  doubtful,  he  refers  it  to  his  sovereign  lord  and  lady  and  the  sheriff  of 
the  shire  to  settle  the  matter  by  insuring  the  life- rent  of  the  said  lands  and  thane¬ 
dom  to  his  mother  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  to  himself  and  Mary  Beton,  in 
conjunct  fee  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  and  afterwards  to  their  children  by  this 
marriage.  Her  father.  Sir  Robert  Beton,  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  a  suitable 
fortune,  which  is  called  the  bride’s  tocher ;  but  the  sum  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
contract,  neither  is  his  signature  appended,  his  engagements  probably  requiring  a 
separate  instrument. 

The  parties  signing  this  contract  are  all  remarkable  historical  characters,  and 
are  placed  in  the  following  order : — 


“Marie  R. 
Huntlyk. 
Argyll. 
Atiioll. 
BoYTtE. 


Henry  R. 
Boithwell. 
James  Stuart. 
Angus. 

M.  Bethune.” 


This  contract  is  kept  under  a  glass  case  in  the  Register  House  in  Edinburgh. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Alexander  Ogilvie  subscribes  by  his  territorial  style  of 
Boyne  opposite  that  of  the  bride  elect,  who  signs  the  last,  and  only  uses  an  initial 
instead  of  her  Christian  name,  spelling  her  surname  exactly  the  same  as  the  great 
minister  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Bethune,  Marquess  de  Rosny  and  Due  de  Sully. 

There  is  no  existing  document  among  the  Treasury  Records  that  ^lary  Beton 
received  any  nuptial  presents  from  her  royal  mistress,  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  did,  as  her  contract  was  witnessed  both  by  Mary  and  Darnley,  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnised  in  their  presence. 

In  the  testamentary  lists  executed  by  Queen  Iklary  in  June,  1566,  she  be¬ 
queathed  to  Mary  Beton,  in  the  event  of  her  own  death  in  her  approaching 
childbirth,  the  following  legacies : — 

“  A  pair  of  embroideries.” 

“  An  embroidered  douilletie"  (a  quilted  pelisse). 
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“  A  chaiu.” 

“  A  cottonere”  (a  wori.ed  petticoat). 

*•  A  carcan." 

“  The  queen’s  French  books.” 

The  last  item  was  a  very  considerable  and  valuable  bequest,  and  looks  as  if 
Mary  Detou  were  a  linguist. 

She  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  on  the  queen  as  one  of  her  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince,  and  was  sent  by  the  queen  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  deputed  to  carry  the 
news  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  invite  her  to  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  heir  of 
Scotland,  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  of  the  Britannic  empire. 

*'■  I  was  the  first,”  he  says,  “  that  was  advertised  by  the  Lady  Boyne  in  her 
majesty’s  name  to  depart  with  diligence  the  19th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  15GG, 
between  ten  and  eleven  hours  before  noon.” 

The  queen  presented  her  in  December,  the  same  year,  with  “  a  gown  of  yellow 
satin  and  a  vasquina  of  white  camelot  brocaded  with  silver.”  This  was,  doubtless, 
the  dress  Mary  Be  ton  wore  at  the  christening  of  the  prince. 

John  Beton,  the  brother  of  Mary  Beton,  was  mainly  assistant  in  the  queen’s 
escape  from  Lochleven,  and  was  despatched  by  her  to  carry  the  news  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  royal  family  of  France. 

Her  husband.  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Boyne,  fought  for  Queen  ]klary  at 
I.Jingsyde,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  liberty  afterw’ards. 

Mary  Beton  and  her  husband  lived  a  long  and  happy  life  together,  and  sur* 
vived  to  witness  the  union  of  the  Britannic  realms  under  the  peaceful  sceptre  of 
the  son  of  their  royal  mistress.  They  had  a  son  named  Alexander,  and  a  daughter 
Margaret,  who  married  Robert  Munro  of  Forbes. 

The  Earl  of  Seafield  is  the  representative  of  Mary  Beton,  and  has  inherited 
the  castle  of  Boyne  from  her  and  her  husband. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Mary  Beton  and  her  husband  repose 
in  the  old  church  of  Deskford,  the  burial-place  of  the  Ogilvies  of  Boyne. 

Agnes  Strickland. 

- ♦ - 

“Maggie  Lacdeu.” — Robert  Sempill,  the  grandson  of  John  Sempill,  Laird 
of  Beltries,  and  Mary  Livingston,  was  a  {loet  of  no  mean  abilities,  being  the 
author  of  the  popular  song  of  “  Maggie  Lauder.”  ^laggie  Lauder  was  a  lady  of 
high  birth,  and  celebrated  in  her  day,  not  only  as  the  best  dancer  in  Scotland,  but 
as  the  heroine  of  the  following  anecdote : — She  was  the  sister  of  the  loyal  Scotch 
Cavalier,  Sir  Ribert  Lauder  of  the  R'oss.  His  farm  and  buildings  where  ho  stored 
his  corn  being  on  the  mainland  at  North  Berwick,  and  his  seed  corn  laid  up  in 
socks  in  his  granary,  Cromwell  sent  a  party  of  Ironsides  to  seize  it  for  the  use  of 
the  Parliamentary  troops  then  encamped  near  Dunbar.  Sir  Robert's  servants, 
being  too  few  in  number  to  resist,  came  in  great  tribulation  to  tell  Mistress  Mar¬ 
garet,  their  master  being  away.  She,  however,  being  a  young  woman  of  great 
courage  and  determination,  as  well  as  beauty,  called  for  a  sharp  knife  and  strong 
flail  to  be  brought  to  her.  Armed  with  these  she  entered  the  granary,  and,  after 
upbraiding  the  plundering  Roundheads  with  their  lawless  proceedings,  she  ripped 
up  all  the  sacks  and  scattered  the  corn,  and  laid  about  her  so  lustily  with  the  flail 
that  her  foes  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  left  their  prey  behind. 
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CU  AFTER  XXV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

A  I..VRGE  but  bomewLat  blank  and  cold-looking  bouse,  perfectly  square  and 
regular  in  shape ;  its  front  unrelieved  by  ornament  or  projecting  cornice ;  the 
fading  plaster  and  blurred  stone-facings  too  new  to  have  mellowed  into  colour; 
a  sense  not  of  damp,  nor  of  chill,  nor  of  restricted  means,  but  yet  of  something 
which  vaguely  associated  itself  with  all  these;  a  want  of  shelter  fur  its  naked 
walls,  a  want  of  warmth  at  the  hueless  windows  which  looked  over  the  bare 
incloaure ;  the  room  into  which  we  were  shown  lacking  completeness  in  its  scanty 
furniture ;  the  paper  with  which  it  was  hung  pale  and  patternless,  affording  no 
contrast  to  the  white  summer  curtains  not  yet  exchanged  for  a  darker  drapery — 
these  were  my  first  impressions  of  my  new  home  as  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dimly-seen  hall  and  thence  to  the  front  parlour,  scarcely  lighted  by  two  tall 
candles,  where  we  awaited  Mrs.  Dcnhead.  She  came  in  presently,  however,  to 
invite  us  to  a  smaller  back  room,  where  a  cheerful  fire  made  ruddy  reflections  in 
the  panes,  half-concealed  by  crimson  hangings;  where  a  softly-brilliant  lamp  shone 
amidst  the  glass  and  chinaof  the  tea-service.  The  kind  and  cordial  welcome  with  which 
she  embraced  me,  and  afterwards  led  me  to  the  easy  chair  near  the  table,  served  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  which  had  gathered  round  me  on  the  first  entrance ;  her  fresh, 
soft,  almost  pitying  face,  her  half-restrained  tears,  won  me  by  a  sweetness  in 
which  no  shade  of  suspicion  lingered  ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  all  gathered  round 
the  hearth  (Marie  remaining  while  Mr.  Feuruth  went  back  with  the  chaise)  I  had 
settled  that  the  less  inviting  part  of  the  house  had  been  kept  solely  “  for  company.” 

There  was  little  conversation,  except  some  few  inquirits  concerning  my  recent 
illness ;  and,  as  it  was  already  late,  Marie  prepared  to  leave,  since  the  school  and 
the  little  house  adjoining  were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  rectory,  and  near  the 
church,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long,  irregular  street,  through  which  we  had 
passed  in  the  chaise.  After  promising  to  go  and  see  her  as  soon  as  I  could  find 
leisure,  we  parted,  not  without  some  demonstrations  of  regard,  for  I  had  learned 
to  love  my  gentle  nurse— none  the  less,  perhaps,  since  I  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  her  strange  history.  Then  Mrs.  Donhead  took  me  up-stuirs  to  see  the 
children,  who  Lad  long  ago  been  pot  to  bed,  and  left  her  husband  to  those  some¬ 
what  anxious  meditations  which  had  seemed  to  keep  him  unusually  silent  and 
preoccupied  during  our  preserree. 

My  three  little  cousins  were  all  soundly  asleep  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor, 
barely  furnished  as  a  nursery,  but  light  and  airy  in  appearance.  Alice,  the  eldest, 
looked  so  much  like  her  father  as  she  lay  with  her  compressed  li|)8  and  her 
immovable  face  that  I  stood  gazing  at  her,  not  without  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
there  would  be  some  want  of  sympathy  between  that  child  cf  eight  years  old  and 
myself.  Her  sister  Barbara,  cn  the  contrary,  was  a  little,  rosy,  dimpled  thing,  with 
cheeks  like  the  fairest  bloom  of  a  peach,  and  long  eyelashes  that  trembled  on  her 
cheek  as  her  light  sleep  was  disturbed  by  our  entrance,  and  Mrs.  Donhead  covered 
with  the  bedclothes  the  arm  on  which  she  was  lying.  The  boy,  who  had  been  named 
after  his  grandfather,  was  a  delicate  little  fellow,  with  a  wistful  expression  in  his 
infant  face,  which  worked  uneasily  us  the  candle-light  flickered  upon  it — a  nervous 
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child,  I  thought,  with  some  of  his  mother's  nature  in  him  yet  undeveloped.  While 
I  stooped  down  to  kUs  him,  his  eyes  opened  and  regarded  me  for  a  moment  without 
either  surprise  or  fear.  “  Me  heard  oo  turn  home,”  he  said  ;  “  me  no  tay  ray  book 
now — me  dit  up  early  and  tay  it.”  lie  returned  my  kiss  very  warmly,  however, 
and  then  his  mother — who  said  he  had  been  talkug  about  me  all  day — stayed  to 
hush  him  to  sleep  again,  while  1  went  down  alone. 

Mrs.  Donhead's  dressing-room  opened  from  the  nursery;  my  own  bed-room 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  next  to  the  school-room,  into  which  I  peeped,  and 
saw  three  little  lockers,  the  doors  of  two  of  which  were  open.  In  one,  two  or 
three  battered  dolls,  part  of  a  miniature  tea-service,  every  piece  of  which  was 
broken,  a  few  rags  of  many  colours,  and  the  debris  of  sundry  toys,  were  heaped  in 
confusion ;  while  some  elementary  books,  all  with  pictures,  and  sadly  torn  and 
crumpled,  lay  open  against  the  half-shut  door.  There  were  no  books  in  the 
other  cupboard,  but  a  few  toys,  more  or  less  damaged,  and  the  mere  wooden 
stumps  of  some  discarded  dolls,  occupied  the  shelves — the  lower  part  being  the 
receptacle  for  a  score  of  oddly-shaped  stones  and  common  shel's,  which  were  built 
up  into  a  kind  of  grotto,  surmounted  by  a  bird,  once  the  representative  of  the 
peacock  tribe  in  a  Noah's  ark.  The  remaining  locker  was  carefully  closed  with  a 
wooden  button,  and  on  a  card  nailed  to  the  door  was  written,  in  a  childish  hand, 
Alice  Donhead.  Do  not  touch.”  I  was  curious  to  peep  inside  this  also,  but 
feared  lest  by  some  artful  contrivance  the  opening  of  the  door  might  reveal  the 
intrusion  to  the  owner  the  next  morning.  An  inch  or  two  was  sufficient  for 
inspection,  however,  and  as  I  pulled  it  towards  me  I  was  able  to  see  a  small  pile  of 
books,  a  box  which  seemed  to  contain  pens  and  pencils,  two  very  handsome  and 
spotlessly-dressed  dolls,  a  complete  china  tea-service  without  a  flaw,  and  a  “  doll’s 
house,”  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  mistress,  with  a  great  variety  of  domestic 
implements  symmetrically  arranged.  It  was  evident  that  these  were  not  toys,  since 
they  bore  no  marks  of  flay.  Either  Alice  had  nothing  in  her  nature  to  lead  her 
to  the  ordinary  amusements  of  other  children,  or  confined  her  attention  to  the 
books  of  pictures  which  lay  on  a  table  by  the  window,  and  the  balls  and  shuttle- 
oocks  which  occupied  a  place  inside  the  fender. 

I  record  these  trivial  details  here  because  they  serve  to  indicate  my  thoughts 
at  the  time,  when  1  believed  I  should  have  to  exercise  what  influence  I  might  upon 
these  three  children,  so  strangely  various  in  disposition — serve,  without  further 
description,  to  explain  how  1  shrank  from  the  responsibility  which  seemed  to 
require  so  much  greater  strength  than  I  was  conscious  of  possessing. 

On  returning  to  the  breakfast-room  1  found  Mr.  Donhead  standing  thought¬ 
fully  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  hand. 
Anxiety  brooded  over  the  face  which  I  saw  reflected  in  the  chimney-glass  as  I 
entered,  and  its  expression  was  unchanged  when  he  tturned  and  spoke. 

“  Well,  have  you  seen  your  young  companions,  Wayfe  ?”  he  asked  kindly ; 
“  and  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  them  under  circumstances  which  prevented  much  acquaintance,  ’ 
I  replied ;  “  they  are  asleep.” 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter  to  a  physiognomist;  you  read  their  lineaments, 
settled  their  characters,  and  made  up  your  mind  about  them  altogether,  of  course. 
Who  do  you  think  they  are  bke  ?” 

“  Do  you  think  that  children  so  young  express  their  characters  in  their  faces  ?” 
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1  asked  in  return.  “  1  have  met  with  few  children  who  seemed  even  to  preserve 
the  family  likeness,  or,  at  least,  to  acquire  it  till  they  were  very  much  older.” 

I  spoke  without  embarrassment,  not  so  much  because  I  resented  the  slight  brus~ 
querie  of  his  remarks,  and  the  sarcasm  with  which  he  greeted  me  so  soon  after  my 
installation,  as  because  1  knew  that  I  possessed  a  secret  which  he  little  suspected  I 
had  in  keeping,  and  at  present  refrained  from  showing  it.  In  my  own  thoughts 
he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  and  I  saw  him  look  at  me  with  his  old  expression  of 
intense  inquiry  as  I  retorted  his  question  by  another. 

“  I  do  think  that  some  children  express  their  characters  in  their  faces,”  he  said 
gravely,  ‘*as  1  believe  that  most  children  Aare  characters  at  a  very  early  ago. 
Their  preservation,  or,  as  you  say,  acquirement,  of  a  family  likeness  depends  greatly 
npon  the  sort  of  family  from  which  they  spring.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is  called 
‘  blood.’  ” 

“  Of  aristocracy,”  I  said  perversely. 

“  Not  at  all ;  1  said  of  family.  There  are  some  strong  types  which  run  through 
several  generations,  and  appear  marked  strongly  even  in  the  young  children  of  the 
same  line.  These  may  be  patrician  or  plebeian,  but  they  are  strong,  and  must,  at 
one  time  or  other,  have  been  distinguished — may  continue  the  same  species  of  dis¬ 
tinction  until  the  typo  disappears  or  is  merged  into  another.”  He  seemed  to  be 
speaking  as  much  to  himself  as  to  me,  and,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  said  with 
a  grave  smile,  which  1  had  scarcely  seen  on  his  face  before,  “  But  I  am  going 
beyond  my  first  remarks.  Alice,  at  least,  is  old  enough  to  bear  inquiry.  People 
say  she  is  like  me ;  do  you  read  the  same  character  in  her  face  ?” 

**  As  far  as  I  could  read  it — yes. 

Then  I  refrain  from  asking  your  opinion  upon  it.'  I  believe  there  is  strength, 
if  even  there  is  a  want  of  beauty.” 

“There  may  be  enough  beauty,”  I  said,  still  with  the  boldness  of  a  new 
encounter  upon  me.  “  1  hope  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  me  if  1  wish  there  had 
been  lees  strength  ?” 

“  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?" 

“  It  looks  too  much  like  a  miniature  woman  for  a  child  so  young.” 

Perhaps  the  world  needs  miniature  women,  when  there  are  so  many  full- 
grown  children,”  he  said,  not  without  a  bitter  gravity.  He  had  taken  out  his 
watch,  and,  as  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  seemed  to  put  the  subject  away  with  it. 

Alice  was  his  own  child.  His  face,  as  he  spoke  of  her,  was  so  like  the  little 
sleeping  face  up-stairs  that  I  seemed  for  a  moment  to  lose  the  identity  of  each,  save 
that  the  younger  seemed  the  older  in  my  memory  of  it.  The  infant  training  of  his 
first-born  had  been  commenced  on  a  system  arising  out  of  his  own  mental  and  moral 
constitution  ;  its  characteristics  founded  upon  a  righteous  judgment,  narrowed  by 
a  constant  looking  to  an  end  which  no  human  judgment  could  reach,  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  attain  which,  by  merely  human  means,  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  long- 
suffering  bore  an  unequal  part,  and  the  “  right  which  hardens  into  wrong”  too 
often  sought  its  development  even  by  paths  which  could  lead  only  to  an  ist^lated 
self-exaltaiion. 

In  the  child  this  result  had  not  yet  been  attained ;  in  the  father  it  had  led  to  a 
moral  philosophy  based  on  Christian  ethics,  professing  Christian  faith,  supported 
by  Christian  principles,  but  lacking  the  love  which  pervades  and  sanctifies  religion, 
and  forms  the  solid  basis  of  every  act  in  the  Christian  life.  The  building  which 
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Buch  a  philosophy  painfully  constructs  may  be  a  Babel  fair  to  view^,  but  its  top  can 
nerer  reach  to  heaven.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  it  is  built  with  hands,  and  cannot  be  eternal. 

However  vaguely  this  may  have  presented  itself  to  me  as  I  sat  looking  at  Mr. 
Douhead  on  that  hrst  evening  of  my  stay  beneath  his  roof,  it  occurred  to  me  after¬ 
wards  more  definitely  in  relation  to  the  secret  of  which  1  had  been  the  involuntary 
recipiant.  ^s  it  was,  I  determined  at  once  to  bring  to  an  issue  my  knowle<lge  of 
^larie  Dufour’s  parentage,  and  the  surmises  with  which  1  had  regarded  the  com¬ 
munications  which  the  rector  of  Foltrewyn  had  held  with  her  uncle. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  ordinary  reader  that  from  a  life  so  peculiarly  staid 
and  quiet,  notwithstandiug  a  temperament  so  nervously  excitable,  I  should  have 
been  ready  to  confront  him  with  questions  and  retorts  which  1  knew  were  the 
more  unpalatable  from  the  circtuustance  of  his  looking  down  upon  me  from  a  calm 
eminence,  in  which  a  certain  appreciation  of  what  he  found  in  me  of  originality 
was  blended  with  an  accustomed  disdain  of  argument  with  one  whom  he  had 
not  yet  recognised  as  possessing  well-grounded  opinions  on  any  but  elementary 
subjects.  1  have  said  before  that  1  felt  towards  Mr.  Douhead  neither  fear  nor 
such  an  overweening  respect  as  gave  him  the  advantage  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  that  impenetrable  coolness  of  his  if  it  bad  been  associated  with  the 
attributes  with  which  I  mentally  associated  the  priestly  office.  If  it  would  be 
^x>ssible  to  say  that  in  my  eyes  his  littleness  eclipsed  his  greatness— and  in  a  certain 
sense  he  had  greatness — I  could  in  that  way  best  express  my  meaning.  1  knew 
him— cr  at  least  I  thought  so — better  than  he  knew  me,  and  the  knowledge  gave 
me  an  artificial  power  which  stood  in  the  place  of  strength. 

“  I  suppose  Marie  Dufour  is  of  a  complete  French  type,  then,  is  she  not  ?”  1 
asked,  continuing  the  conversation. 

“  Ihlarie  Dufour?  who  told  you  that  her  name  was  Marie  Dufour 

“  I  discovered  by  accident  that  she  was  of  French  extraction,  and  afterwards 
by  another  accident  that  her  mother’s  name  was  Justine  Marie ;  she  has  little 
resemblance  to  her  mother,  however.” 

I  was  mistaken.  I  expected  to  see  something  of  the  excitement  of  surprise  at 
my  announcement,  but  Mr.  Douhead  was  far  too  collected  to  exhibit  any  such 
emotion.  I  was  already  trembling  in  the  effort  to  preserve  a  calm  exterior ;  he 
lifted  to  my  face  one  look  of  profound  inquiry,  and  said,  again  consulting  bis 
watch — 

“Justine  Marie  was  her  mother’s  name.  You  think  it  peculiar?" 

“  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  I  should  have  met  with  it  somewhere  before ; 
another  strange  thing  is  that  1  have  met  with  the  name  of  Dufour  on  my  journey 
down  here.” 

“  You  mean  that  you  should  have  found  cut  that  Marie  Rose  was  really  Marie 
Dufour  ?’’ 

“  No ;  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  that  name  just  before  we  left 
l>ondon — an  elderly  man,  who  applied  to  me  as  his  interpreter,  and  made  the 
voyage  to  Bristol  with  us.” 

He  paused,  looked  up  steadily  from  his  watch,  and  1  could  see  a  faint  smile  in 
which  some  surprise,  and,  I  thought,  some  respect,  were  mingled,  steal  over  his 
fiuely-cut  mouth. 

“  I  se^  you  know  just  enough  about  this  matter  to  make  you  desire  to  leam 
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more,"  he  said  ;  “  it  would  be  useless,  indeed,  to  leave  you  with  just  as  much  as 
you  know,'Bnd  not  tell  you  the  rest.  Where  did  you  last  see  that  man  you  speak 
of — the  Frenchman 

“  lie  started  to  come  by  the  coach  from  Bristol ;  but  I  heard  afterwards,  from 
the  casual  remark  of  a  traveller  in  the  room  at  the  hotel,  that  he  fell  from  the 
roof  in  the  streets,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  badly  injured." 

Not  vexation  nor  surprise,  but  gloom  settled  in  Mr.  Donhead's  face  at  the  news. 

“  I  must  go  to  Bristol  to-morrow  morning,"  he  said  hurriedly.  “  Tou  know 
who  he  is — perhaps  you  can  guess  also  why  I  wish  to  see  him.  You  mentioned  the 
name  of  Justine  Marie :  do  you  remember  where  you  first  saw  it?" 

“  Yes,"  I  said ;  “  I  do." 

“  Then  you  may  possibly  understand  my  motives  for  wishing  to  obtain  some 
just  information  ;  it  does  not  matter  if  you  do  not  understand  them ;  at  least  you 
see  the  probability  (if  Marie  has  told  you  her  story,  as  I  think  she  has)  that  her 
father  and  your  gr.andfather  are  the  same.  I  think  you  can  give  me  some  assistance 
in  settling  this  diffieulty.  Be  good  enough  to  come  into  my  study." 

I  followed  him  into  a  room  which  adjoined  the  house,  but  was  built  separately 
from  it  at  the  back — a  mean-looking  apartment  enough,  and  furnisherl  only 
according  to  his  own  very  simple  requirements  with  a  library  chair  and  a  largo 
writing-table,  which  was  covered  with  books,  most  of  them  clean  and  trimly  bound, 
and  arranged  in  perfect  order.  Two  of  the  walls  were  fitted  with  bx)kshelvcs, 
the  volumes  in  which  were  disposed  with  equal  neatness ;  while  a  glass  case  in  a 
nook  by  the  fireplace  contained  some  chemical  apparatus  and  a  few  mathematical 
instruments.  The  portions  of  the  wall  unoccupied  by  the  bookshelves  were  hung 
with  maps ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  oilcloth,  except  at  the  table,  where  a  rug 
stretched  to  the  fender.  There  was  a  comfortle&s  air  in  all  the  details  of  the  room  ; 
a  shivering,  chill  sensation  pervaded  the  entire  body  on  entering,  as  though  the 
lack  of  genial  warmth  and  colour  which  had  first  struck  me  had  been  here 
concentrated,  and  found  fitting  expression  even  in  the  uncompromising  order¬ 
liness,  which  gave  no  token  of  common  and  accustomed  use — suggested  nothing 
of  cherished  pursuits  or  the  hasty  enjoyment  even  of  brief  leisure. 

“  Y^ou  find  it  cold,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed  me  shudder.  “  I  am  more  used  to  it. 
I  seldom  have  a  fire,  as  I  am  then  less  liable  to  interruption.  Mrs.  Donhoad  can 
scarcely  stand  the  temperature  of  this  room  in  winter ;  and  visitors,  unless  they 
have  real  claims  to  urge,  are  not  tempted  to  stay  too  long.  I  will  detain  you  only 
a  few  mintttes,  however,  for  I  must  prepare  for  my  journey  to  Bristol  to-morrow 
morning." 

lie  opened  a  drawer  in  the  writing-table,  and,  setdng  down  the  lamp  which  ho 
had  brought  in  with  him,  took  out  a  small  roll  of  papers  tied  with  a  faded  ribbon. 
These,  which,  when  unfastened,  I  could  see  were  a  bundle  of  letters,  he  carefully 
straightened,  and,  without  asking  me  to  be  seated,  pushed  across  the  table. 

“  1  wish  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  know  that  handwriting,"  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  my  face. 

I  held  them  to  the  light  without  answering ;  indeed,  I  was  too  much  moved 
to  reply  either  to  his  question  or  the  cold  and  almost  cruel  look  with  which  ho 
made  the  inquiry.  The  letters — the  ink  in  some  of  which  was  blurred  and  faded 
— had  been  written  years  before  I  was  born.  They  were  often  couched  in  terms  of 
endearment — were  what  w'ould,  I  supposed,  be  called  “  love  letters" — were  written 
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in  French,  and  were  signed  in  a  name  which  I  had  never  heard.  Bat  in  those  half-  . 

faded  characters  I  read  a  partial  solntion  of  the  mystery  which  had  arisen  out  of  p  ^ 

the  atteonpt  of  the  woman  deputed  by  my  father  to  steal  the  packet  from  my 
guardian — of  the  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of  Jastine  Marie,  and  a  date 
which  coincided  with  that  of  some  of  the  later  sheets  in  the  bundle  I  held  in  my  ■  i 
hand— of  Mr.  Donhead's  meaning.  The  words  of  affection  were  to  “  my  dearest"  :  f 

or  “  my  best-loved  Marie  "  The  long  characters  differed  but  little  from  those  |  B 

which  I  knew  so  well ;  they  were  my  grandfather's ;  and  I  felt  overborne  as  by  a  > 

gnilty  knowledge  when  I  found  myself  reading  the  record  of  a  great  wrong  which 
had  been  done  by  him  who  had  been  my  faithful  friend,  had  taken  me  to  a  place  ^ 

in  his  affections  when  my  childhood  was  nearly  blighted  by  a  loveless  life. 

I  stood  looking  at  them,  dumb  and  almost  stupefied.  The  few  words  which  I 
read  almost  mechanically  seemed  to  be  snng  in  my  ears  through  the  surging  of  the  i 

distant  sea,  which  I  could  hear  beating  on  the  shore.  1  felt  myself  turn  from  a  ^ 

flushing  heat  to  a  pale  and  deadly  coldness ;  past  and  present  recollections  became 
confused ;  and  with  the  thoughts  of  that  last  night  at  Mr.  Bradley’s,  and  all  its  ^ 

wretchedness,  there  seemed  to  mingle  the  picture  of  a  little  child  kneeling  beside  < 

her  mother  in  the  ship  which  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocky  coast  which  lay  not  two 
miles  off.  .  ' 

With  a  low  cry,  which,  even  at  the  time  I  uttered  it,  I  knew  to  be  strange  and  < 

in  a  voice  unlike  my  own,  I  cast  the  papers  from  me,  and  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands.  1  think  Mr.  Donhead  was  alarmed,  for  the  next  minute  he  was  standing  I  < 
by  me  with  a  glass  of  water.  ^ 

You  are  more  agitated  than  I  had  expected,"  he  said.  need  not  inquire 
whether  you  recognise  the  writing.  Take  a  little  water — you  will  soon  recover.”  ' 

“  May  1  ask,”  I  replied,  rising  and  confronting  him  with  a  quivering  face,  ’ 

“  what  is  the  intention  of  securing  these  letters,  and  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  < 

these  inquiries  ?"  * 

“Justice — that  right  may  be  done,  and  that  it  may  be  demanded  on  behalf  of  ^ 

those  who  are  the  sufferers.  You  have  heard  something  of  Marie  Dufour :  do  you  ' 

know  how  she  came  here  ?”  ' 

“  Yes ;  I  know  that  her  mother  died  on  shipboard."  I 

“  You  can  guess  who  was  her  father,  then  ?”  -  ' 

“  I  have  guessed  already."  !  ' 

“  I  shall  cow  be  able  to  bring  the  proofs  home  to  him.  I  little  thought,  when  ’ 

1  looked  with  so  much  curiosity  at  the  packet  of  papers  which  you  saved  from  being 
stolen,  that  1  should  so  quickly  learn  part  of  their  meaning.” 

Again  all  his  narrowness  of  mind,  his  perverted  senre  of  rectitude,  the  meanness  ' 

and  littleness  which  seemed  to  pervade  what  was  undoubtedly  a  sense  of  right  and 
honour,  revealed  itself  to  me  in  a  manner  which  aroused  all  my  antagonism.  For  ' 

a  moment  he  lost  even  his  peiestly  character,  and  I  saw  in  him  only  an  unfeeling  i 

precisian,  who  wrought  with  unworthy  means  towards  an  uncharitable  end.  ' 

“  And  do  you — can  you  think,"  I  said,  putting  away  the  glass  which  he  was  ' 

about  to  offer  to  my  lips,  “  that  you  have  done  right  ?  Is  this  the  best  way  to  ;  ' 

influence  Mr.  Willmott?  Surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  him  know  ' 

something  of  Marie  Dufour,  that  he  might  have  repaired  any  wrong  that  he  has  ^ 
done  as  far  as  he  could.” 
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I  am  the  beat  judge  of  what  I  consider  to  be  right,”  he  replied  coolly  and 
loftily.  “  He  cannot  resist  such  convictions  as  th^se.” 

“  You  cannot  force  him  to  rei)entance.” 

“  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  quite  qualified  to  judge  in  such 
matters,”  he  rejoiced  still-  more  coldly  and  distantly.  “  I  sh  mid  never  have 
thought  of  asking  your  advice.  I  absolve  you  from  any  offensive  intention,  but 
scarcely  think  your  remarks  were  called  for.  I  am  eutirely  responsible  for  the 
results  of  my  own  course  of  action.” 

He  took  up  the  lamp  and  moved  towards  the  door,  evidently  expecting  me  to 
follow  him.  I  did  not  stir. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  stay  here  ?”  he  asked. 

I  was  so  absorbed  that  I  misunderstood  him,  and  at  first  thought  he  referred 
to  the  idea  which  was  then  in  my  own  mind — that  of  au  immediate  return  to 
London. 

“  If  I  could  tell  him  of  this  discovery — but  I  should  hardly  dare,”  I  said, 
answering  my  own  thought  rather  than  Mr.  Donhead’s  question — “I  would  go 
directly ;  but  I  dare  not — I  dare  not !” 

“  You  never  could  do  so,  of  course,”  he  replied,  pausing  in  the  doorway. 

Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  the  loser — that  does  not  influence  you  in  your 
desire  to  make  this  known  prematurely  ?” 

You  know  that  is  not  my  reason,”  1  said,  with  rising  indignation  at  the  look 
of  suspicion  which  accompanied  his  words.  “  I  would  save  him  from  a  deep 
humiliation  if  I  could.” 

“  Humiliation,  as  you  call  it,  may  be  necessary.  Whether  or  not,  it  would  be 
wiser  in  you  to. leave  the  matter  where  it  stands.  Your  interference  could  but 
make  it  worse.  Come,”  he  continued,  taking  my  hand  and  leading  me  to  the 
door,  “  you  are  to  be  a  member  of  our  family,  and  are  entitled  to  speak  plainly, 
especially  when  you  have  been  so  surprised  and  shocked.  1  bear  you  no  ill-will, 
believe  me,  for  your  distrust  of  me.  It  is  the  result  of  inexperience,  and,  perhaps, 
of  some  self-conceit.  1  shall  never  refer  to  it,  because  1  believe  it  to  have  been 
honest.” 

There  was  something  so  calmly  self-conscious  in  his  whole  manner — something 
so  high  and  even  commanding  in  his  bearing — that,  though  my  very  soul  seemed 
to  struggle  to  refute  him,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me  out  without  making  any  reply, 
and  joined  Mrs  Donhead  in  the  room  where  she  bad  been  for  some  time  waiting. 

“Does  Mrs.  Donhead  know  of  this?”  I  whispered  as  we  weut  in. 

“  Your  aunt  knows  none  of  the  particulars ;  it  is  my  desire  that  you  tell  her 
of  them  while  I  am  away  at  Bristol.” 

Sitting  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  I  felt  that  complete  prostration  of  mind 
and  body  in  which  sleep  is  an  almost  painful  enjoyment.  The  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  the  strong  mental  excitement  which  I  had  undergone,  the  transition  from 
the  raw,  damp  atmosphere  of  the  room  I  had  just  left  to  the  warmth  and  closeness 
of  the  curtained  parlour,  combined  to  produce  a  lethargy  from  which  I  started 
every  now  and  then  with  the  impression  that  some  question  had  been  addressed  to 
me,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  answer,  or  that  1  should  faint  even  while  1  slept 
unless  1  made  some  effort  to  rouse  myself.  I  could  not  wake  to  eat,  and  when 
Mrs.  Donhead  conducted  me  to  my  room,  dragged  myself  up-stairs  with  slow 
and  reeling  steps.  Once  alone  in  my  room,  the  weariness  of  brain  and  eye  was 
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exchanged  for  a  fictitious  alertness  which  took  in  every  sound,  noted  every  object,  I 
and  made  me  unwilling  to  put  out  the  light,  as  I  knew  that  I  should  lie  in  bed  I 
staring  at  the  solid  darkness,  with  every  limb  in  pain,  and  my  eyelids  at  their  j 

utmost  tension,  without  the  power  of  closing  for  half-a-minute  together. 

It  was  a  plain  but  neatly  furnished  chamber,  with  white  hangings  to  the  bed, 
a  wall  of  blue  and  brown  paper,  and  uncurtained  windows,  shaded  by  blue  patterned 
blinds.  There  was  neither  contrast  nor  harmony  in  furniture  and  hangings.  The 
washstand,  drawers,  and  dressing-table  of  light  wood,  the  dead-white  hangings,  the 
dull,  half -faded  colours  in  wall  and  carpet,  were  all  negative,  exhibiting  indifferently 
a  want  of  congruity,  but  altogether  unsuggestive,  capable  of  no  improvement, 
possessing  no  character  of  strong  identity  to  which  the  recollection  might  cling ; 
nothing  would  have  been  missed  except  for  its  most  ordinary  use  ;  nothing  could 
have  been  added  as  a  combining  element  to  the  whole. 

I  find  myself  dwelling  on  these  details,  I  know  not  why,  except  that  they  may 
aid  to  express  to  the  reader,  as  they  seemed  to  express  to  me  at  the  time,  the 
characteristics,  or  want  of  characteristics,  the  void  and  negation,  which  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  household  at  Mr.  Donhead’s.  The  human  interests  were  in  some 
sort  apart  from  this  feeling ;  but  life  seemed  to  lack  expression.  This  came  upon 
mo  dimly  even  as  I  solved  the  difficulty  of  putting  out  the  candle  by  drawing  up  i 
the  blind  before  I  went  to  bed.  >  • 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  the  moon  shone  out  at  intervals  amidst  a  driving  rack 
of  clouds,  piled  and  tumbled  in  a  wild  confusion,  as  though  they  reflected  the  sea,  i 
which  was  beaten  by  short  gusts  of  wind  upm  the  rocky  shore.  The  outlines  of 
such  few  trees  and  hillocks  as  were  near  enough  to  be  seen  appeared  to  change 
with  the  fitful  light,  and,  like  the  rea  and  sky,  tossed  and  heaved  in  broken 
sh,apes,  were  the  next  moment  lest  in  black  impenetrable  night.  ; 

Sleep  returned  at  last  as  I  lay  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the  waves — first  with  j 
dreams  in  which  their  distant  murmurs  took  more  definite  sounds,  then  dreamless  | 
and  profound — till  the  golden  hare  of  an  autnmn  morning  broke  through  the  j 
gl  M)m,  and  only  the  faint  ripple  of  the  receding  tide  lulled  me  to  lighter  slumbers. 

I  woke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  first  task  which  lay  before  me — that  of 
acquainting  Mrs.  Donhead  with  her  father’s  secret,  and,  as  I  had  determined  to 
do,  of  recording  my  protest  against  her  husband’s  plans.  1  went  down  with  a 
heavy  heart,  in  order  to  end  the  matter  before  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day 
began  ;  but  no  word  was  spoken  which  gave  a  clue  to  the  subject  of  my  thoughts 
until  the  children’s  breakfast  w-as  prepared  and  sent  up  to  them  in  the  nursery. 

Then  my  fancied  difficulties  were  at  an  end,  since  she  had  already  surmised  that 
my  visit  to  the  library  on  the  previous  night  had  been  connected  with  a  vague  and 
terrible  for'Kxling  that  had  haunted  her  ever  since  she  had  heard  of  the  slip  of 
paper,  which,  it  appeared,  her  husband  had  shown  her  on  the  morning  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  in  my  gnardian’s  library. 

She  received  the  fuller  information  with  more  fortitude  than  I  had  expected — 
with  a  natural  womanly  pity  for  the  mother  dying  in  her  quest  of  him  who  had 
loved  but  wronged  her — for  the  child  who,  with  such  a  strange  claim  upon  her 
father’s  justice,  had  yet  lived  to  grow  a  woman  almost  at  her  own  hearth  before 
that  claim,  unknown  yet  by  herself,  was  known  to  any  other. 

Accustomed  in  most  things  to  submit  her  weak  and  somewhat  wayward  nature  i 
to  her  husband’s  domination,  she  was  less  shocked  than  alarmed  at  my  freely- 
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“Knock  ami  ring!”  AVho  that  hw  read  this  imperative  legend  inscribed 
upon  a  strange  door-plate,  in  characters  half-effaced  by  much  rubbing  with  brick- 
dust,  bos  not  reflected  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  disobeying  one  of  its 
behests  ?  Neglecting  to  knock,  would  the  claim  to  adnussion  be  treated  with  pro¬ 
found  contempt?  Omitting  to  ring,  would  a  shrill  voice  from  the  basement 
inform  you  that  they  had  nothing  to  give  away,  and  desire  your  speedy  departure  ? 
A  pleasant  writer,  with  a  lively  humour  and  great  powers  of  observation,  has 

c 


I  expressed  opinions  concerning  him.  She  could  take  no  course  apart  from  that 
which  he  had  laid  down ;  and  though  she  might,  by  a  truer  and  more  loving 
intuition,  see  that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  office  and  the  professions  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  she  gave  no  sign  save  that  of  silent  tears.  To  her  weakness  he  had  im¬ 
parted  none  of  that  strength  on  which  he  prided  himsilf.  Is  was,  indeed,  a 
;  strength  which,  beginning  and  ending  with  himself,  could  not  succour  others — 

I  could  sometimes  rule,  but  could  never  support.  The  great  sorrow  holding  for  both 

of  us  so  tender  a  regard  united  us  more  than  mouths  of  mere  companionship  could 
have  done ;  and  when,  at  noon,  the  children  came  to  ask  for  their  dinners,  they 
stopped  and  peered  curiously  in  at  the  door  to  see  her  clasping  me  to  her  bosom  as 
I  she  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 
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latelj  written  in  »  weekly  contemporary  concerning  the  abolition  of  door-knocken 
and  the  substitution  of  bells,  while  the  instances  in  which  both  are  retained  are 
(he  says)  exceedingly  few.  It  is  true  that  the  knocker  is  falling  gradually  into 
decay,  probably  from  the  fashion  now  prevalent,  as  well  in  suburban  dwellings  as 
in  large  country  mansions,  of  inclosing  the  area  in  front,  whether  it  be  lawn  or 
garden,  with  a  wall,  the  gate  of  which  is  fastened.  The  great  charm  of  the  knocker, 
as  an  indication  of  the  character,  and  frequently  of  the  individuality,  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  admission,  is  well  referred  to  by  the  chronicler  j  but  there  is  one  advantage 
about  bells  which  he  fails  to  notice.  lu  most  houses  where  the  knocker  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  or  is  merely  retained  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  street-door, 
the  outer  gate  is  furnished  with  two  knobs,  beneath  or  around  which  there  is 
inscribed  in  one  case  “  visitors,"  in  the  other  “  servants and,  although  there  is 
no  such  accurate  proguosis  of  the  coming  guest  as  the  knocker  affords,  yet  the 
visitors’  bell"  has  a  classification  of  its  own,  too,  and  in  some  sort  reveals  the 
disposition  of  the  lintiunabulist.  The  servants’  bell,  of  course,  faithfully  conveys 
to  the  practised  ear  the  sharp  and  violent  peal  of  the  postman,  disappointed  of  the 
knocker — the  continuous  uproar  which  is  uunecessiry,  since  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  cry  of  “  Bat-char T — the  faint  and  ghostly  tinkle  which  introduces  the  “laun¬ 
dress"  or  the  “  mangling" — or  that  awful  midnight  eling-elang  (some  notes  deeper 
than  the  ordinary  tone),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  misty  policeman,  who 
desires  to  know  “  whether  you’re  aware  as  there’s  a  light  a-motin’  aboot  in  the 
honse  ?" 

Who  has  not  heard  the  sharp,  imperative  ring-a-tiDg-a-tlhg-a-ting-a-ting- 
ting-ting  which  bespeaks  the  imlividual  who  is  net  to  be  trifled  with  or 
kept  waiting? — the  slowly- pertinaeions  ring-ting-ting-ting-ting-ting-ting-a-ring- 
ting-ting-ting-a-riRg-tiDg-ting  whieh  expresses,  “It’S  ho  ose  saying  you're  not 
at  home  to  Bie,  yon  know,  because  I’ve  seen  you  through  the  window,  and  I 
know  better"? — or  that  wonderful  result  of  a  peculiar  idioeyncrasy,  combined,  it 
may  be,  with  long  ptacfice,  by  whieh  the  visitor,  who  may  have  seen  better  days, 
and  whose  humility  Wavers  between  the  two  bells^  at  last  rings  under  protest  ? 
Who  can  etet  forget  that  most  unearthly  and  flesh- creeping  “  tiug"  which  seems 
slowly  to  die  in  silence,  never  to  be  followed  by  another  sound  ? — who  has 
not  wakened  to  the  gasping  eoBSciousnesa  that  the  bell  has  all  the  time  been 
twinging  noiselessly  in  the  air,  and,  after  a  dumb  and  ghoetiy  interval,  once  more 
lives  out  a  faint  eeho  of  the  iotthet  note,  whieh  dies  away  in  its  turn,  leaving  you 
in  swftil  antkipatioR  of  k  third,  your  pulse  beating  to  the  supposed  measure  of  the 
tongue  ?  Oh  1  this  solo  ef  the  dependant  on  the  visiton’  bell  is  one  of  the 
most  awful  things  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ubdition  of  the  knocker — 
the  softly  humble  tap-a-tap-tap  was  nofthiiig  to  it. 

The  bell  is  Itss  particular  than  the  knocker,  however — there  are  few  indi¬ 
vidualities  in  the  rings — and  one  peal — except  in  some  general  distinctions,  such 
as  have  keen  noticed — so  nearly  resembles  another,  that,  on  the  first  alarm,  certain 
articles  of  needlework  must  suddenly  be  stuffed  under  sofa-cushions,  thrown  into 
chiffoniers,  huddled  behind  window-curtains,  or  so  disposed  of  as  to  leave  the  ladies 
of  the  household  in  an  elegant  and  self-posscsBed  neyligt'e  for  the  reception  of 
their  guests. 

No  longer  does  the  faithful  lap-a-tap-tap-at-at-tat-tat-tat  of  Charley  or  Harry 
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make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that  a  black  bottle  and  sundry  glasses  are  on  the 
table.  The  summons  at  the  bell  may  be  that  of  Dr.  Fewer  Lymph,  the  temperance 
advocate,  or  of  Mrs.  Lemm  Priere,  that  well-known  leader  of  the  fasliiouably- 
Bcientiiic  world ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  poor  Swilldush,  whose  unsteady  baud  has 
been  groping  for  the  knob  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  who  has  had  enough 
to  drink  already.  Where  the  visitors’  bell  is  situated  at  the  outer  gate,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  an  advantage  which  the  knocker  never  possessed.  There  is  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  who  are  your  visitors  as  they  come  up  the  walk  leading  to 
the  house-door.  This  could  only  be  eflfectetl,  in  the  ctise  of  the  knocker,  by  con¬ 
tinual  watching,  sometimes  assisted  by  a  contrivance  which,  thank  Heaven !  was 
never  very  common — that  of  a  looking-glass  hung  upon  the  hinge,  and  fastened 
to  the  window- jamb  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  every  passenger  coming  along  the 
street. 

The  visitors’  bell  is,  however,  by  this  very  advantage,  totally  dtstructive  of 
that  well-bred  composure  which  assumes  neither  to  know  nor  care  who  drops  in, 
even  at  hours  apparently  the  most  unseasonable.  The  impetuous  rush  of  an  entire 
family  to  peer  beneath  blinds  and  between  window-curtains  destroys  the  domestic 
tableau  which  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  arrangement  aud  conBummate  tact,  if 
it  is  intended  to  create  a  lull  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  guests. 

The  scene  represented  in  our  engraving  had  this  disastrous  result,  that  it  broke 
off  a  marriage  upon  which  Mr.  Parboyle  had  set  his  heart — and  that  j^ist  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  keeping  whi't  he  called  “  tip-top  society” — brought  about  a 
runaway  match  between  Isabella  (who  was,  as  the  title  of  this  sketch  implies,  the 
real  visitors’  belle,  and  wrung  appeal  after  appeal  from  half  the  young  men  of 
their  acquaintance) — brought  about  a  runaway  match  between  her  and  Harry 
Reculvers,  of  the  101st  Knfleld  Rifles,  and  saved  Mr.  Parboyle  himself  2,000/. 
The  who’e  affair  was  so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  that  a  very 
few  words  will  sulflca  to  recad  the  simple  facts  of  the  case. 

It  will  be  remembeied  that,  previous  to  taking  possession  of  the  villa  at  St. 
John’s  Wo.d,  Mr.  Parbi>yle  aud  his  family  went  on  a  journey  up  the  Rhine,  not 
only  because  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Isabella 
out  of  the  way  of  the  utteulious  of  that  young  Reculvtrs,  who  never  would  under¬ 
stand  that  “circumstances  altered  cases,”  and  that,  though  he  had  expected  to 
spend  a  fortnight  with  them  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  certainly  was  once  admitted 
as  a  sort  of  suitor  for  Pella,  he  only  held  an  appointment  in  the  “Two  in  the 
Bush”  Assurance  Oihee — a  station  by  no  means  equivaUnt  to  the  expectations 
which  Mr.  Parboyle  had  ailopted  for  his  daughter. 

On  the  Rhine  the  Parlx^ylcs  met  the  Bodgers,  aud  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
old  business  connexion  between  the  Leads  of  the  two  families,  and  the  slight 
acquaintance  of  the  two  sous,  who  were  about  equally  fatuous,  two  events  were 
due — the  projected  chai'ge  of  “  Dodger”  into  “  Peaujour’’  led  to  the  adoption  of 
“Parboyle”  instead  of  “Parboil,”  which  was  the  original  appellation  of  the  pro¬ 
genitor,  who  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  race  in  calvts’  Lot  jelly.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  young  Parboyle  to  some  of  young  Dodger’s  acquaiut  iuces  at  Cologne  led 
to  a  sort  of  touch-aud-go  lecogniiiou  of  the  Parboyles  by  the  Honourable  &lis. 
De  Ploy  and  her  sou  Duplex  De  Ploy — an  intimacy  cemented  by  Mrs.  Do  P., 
who,  on  their  return  to  Loudon,  called  in  her  very  elegaut  brougham  and  left 
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cards  at  St.  John’s  Wood.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  Mr.  D.  De  P.  ofTering  himself  as  the  husband  of  the  charming  Isabella. 
All  the  family  were  so  proud  of  it  (except  the  person  most  concerned,  who  could 
never  make  up  her  mind  to  break  her  troth  with  poor  Harry,  and  wrote  to  him 
constantly,  and  met  him  once  a  week  at  a  symiiathctic  pastrycook’s) — all  the 
family  were  so  proud  of  it,  that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
De  Ploy  to  accompany  her  son  on  a  visit  with  a  view  to  settle  preliminaries  with 
Mr.  Parboyle,  they  had  all  assembled  at  the  windows  to  look  out  for  the  brougham 
— all  except  Bells,  w’ho  left  the  room  in  great  indignation  and  some  disgust  at 
their  vulgar  eagerness  to  see  her,  as  it  were,  put  up  for  sale.  She  left  the  room, 
and  had  not  returned  when  the  visitors  had  been  shown  up-stairs,  where  they 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  impertinent  contempt  for  the  fluttering  family. 
Even  Mr.  Parboyle  was  somewhat  nettled  by  their  gratuitous  iusoleuce ;  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  large  demand — a  dowry  for 
Bella — of  4,0001.  made  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  De  Ploy  on  behalf  of  her  sou — 
when  Bella  walked  into  the  little  private  room  to  which  her  papa  bad  retired  with 
their  guests.  She  had  been  down  in  the  breakfast-parlour  hiding  herself,  and 
when  she  at  last  came  up-stairs  she  had  picked  up  a  little  hiUct,  which,  somehow 
or  another,  had  no  envelope,  and  lay  open  on  the  floor-cloth  in  the  ball.  There 
was  no  address,  but  she  saw  by  the  superscription  (“  Dearest  pet  of  a  Dupey”) 
wh?  it  was  meant  for,  and  read  it  before  she  thought  of  w’hat  she  was  about. 
It  was  signed  “  Coralie  de  Mowbray,”  and  there  is  no  need  to  quote  any  of  it 
here.  This  letter  she  carried  in — her  cheeks  glowing  like  live  coals — ^hcr  eyes 
flashing  like  blue  steel — this  she  flung  into  Mr.  Duplex  De  Ploy’s  hat  as  ho  held 
it  on  his  knee. 

“  That  is  yours,”  she  said,  ‘‘  and  I  think  this  business  is  at  an  end.” 

He  turned  pale,  stammered,  and  was  going  to  speak. 

“  You  need  not  tell  stories  about  it,”  she  said,  in  a  cutting  tone ;  I  can  see 
the  truth  in  your  face.  Will  you  show  that  letter  to  my  father  ?” 

hirs.  D.  began  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing. 

“  Please  to  walk  out,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Parboyle,  when  he  understood  what  it 
all  meant.  “  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  rude  to  a  lady,  but  I  couldn’t  trust  myself  for 
more  than  five  minutes ;  if  Mr.  D.  likes  to  stay  and  take  off  his  coat  I  can  speak 
to  him." 

Now,  though  the  pair  of  fashionables  were  thus  hustled  out  of  the  villa  at 
St.  John’s  Wood,  Mr.  Parboyle  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  Harry 
Kcculvers  again ;  so  Bella  met  him  one  morning  at  the  sympathetic  pastrycook’s, 
and  never  went  back  till  the  affairs  of  the  “  Two  in  the  Bush”  w'ere  wound  up  and 
transferred  to  the  “  Bird  in  the  Hand,”  of  which  office  Harry  Reculvers,  Esq., 
was  made  actuary ;  then,  as  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Parboyle  relented,  and  gave 
Isabella  a  portion  of  2,00Uf. 
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PART  III. — THE  KE.MBLE  ERA. 

Mrs.  Siddoxs  was  the  queen  of  the  royal  race  of  Kemble.  She  preceded  her 
brother  John  in  the  favour  of  the  town,  and  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  that  ever  lived.  Ix>ndoDer3  had  seen  upon  the  stage  women  of 
ability,  who  had  scolded  with  effect,  and  sobbed  with  tenderneas;  but  Sarah 
Siddons  was  a  living,  breathing  Melpomene,  with  a  tongue  of  silver  to  sound  the 
trumpet-tone  of  rage,  wail  the  wild  note  of  despair,  or  sink  into  a  whisper  that 
could  be  felt  by  every  spell-bound  auditor.  The  Tragic  Muse  herself— of  tall 
and  stately  presence,  her  face  sublimed  from  or  speaking  passion,  her  calm  or 
flashing  eyes,  her  white,  rounded,  classic  arms,  eloquent  in  action,  inspired  by 
the  well-spring  of  poetry  within — trod  the  stage.  The  town  was  conquered,  tho 
wits  silent,  and  the  critics  hushed. 

Stout  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  grudge  to  acknowle<lgo  her  surpassing  genius. 
When  she  visited  him  he  paid  her  extraordinary  attention,  and  when  she  had  gone 
he  said  to  Dr.  Glover,  who  had  been  present  at  the  interview — 

“  Sir,  she  is  a  prodigious  fine  woman !” 

“  Yes,”  remarked  Glover ;  “  but  do  you  not  think  she  is  much  finer  on  tho 
stage  when  adorned  by  art  ?” 

“  Sir  1''  said  the  Doctor,  letting  his  criticism  go  by  the  board,  and  roused  into 
thorough  enthusiasm;  “on  the  stage  art  does  not  adorn  her.  Nature  adorns  her 
there,  and  art — art  glorifies  her !” 

The  public  care  so  little  for  the  husbands  of  their  dramatic  favourites  that  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Siddons,  and  that  the  marriage  was  a  love-match  contracted  in  very  early 
youth.  Siddons  was  an  actor-of-all-work  in  the  company  of  his  wife’s  father, 
Roger  Kemble.  The  parents  were  averse  to  the  marriage,  and  sent  “  Sarah”  away 
to  bo  a  lady's  maid,  in  hopes  that  time  and  absence  would  cure  the  lovers ;  but  tho 
young  people  were  constant,  and  loved  each  other  very  intolerably,  as  young 
people  do,  and  ultimately  the  parents  gave  in.  Sarah  was  summoned  home,  and 
married  happily. 

John  Philip  Kemble  made  his  debut  in  Loudon  on  September  30,  1783,  as 
Hamlet.  His  first  appearance,  though  not  a  failure,  was  not  a  success.  ‘‘  How 
like  his  sister  1"  was  the  exclamation  that  ran  round  tho  house  when  he  made  his 
bow.  To  those  who  have  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to  see  Hamlet  dressed 
in  the  Vandyke  costume,  according  to  the  celebrated  portrait,  it  may  be  material 
to  state  that  Mr.  Kemble  played  the  part  in  a  “  court  dress  of  rich  black  velvet, 
with  a  star  on  his  breast ;  the  garter  and  pendent  ribbon  of  an  order,  mourning 
sword,  and  buckles,  with  deep  rotilea ;  the  hair  in  powder,  which,  in  the  scenes  of 
feigned  distraction,  flowed  dishevelled  in  front  and  over  the  shoulders.” 

When  John  Kemble  married  Mrs.  Brereton,  a  story  was  told,  which,  however 
untrue,  found  credence  among  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  a  considerable 
number.  According  to  these  detractors,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  marquis  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  While  he  was  acting  she  watched  him  from  a  hex 
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After  the  performance  she  would  drive  round  to  the  stage-door  and  leave  a 
costly  present,  and  she  wrote  letters  innumerable.  At  his  private  house  and  at 
the  theatre  the  familiar  livery  haunted  the  great  actor,  and  handed  him  billets- 
doux.  At  last  the  young  lady’s  noble  father  was  informed  of  the  true  reason  of 
his  daughter’s  penchant  for  the  Drama.  lie  re.asoneil  with  her ;  but,  like  any 
other  young  lady  tete-montee  and  in  love,  she  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  lie 
threatened  to  lock  her  up  alone  in  her  own  room.  She  could  not  be  alone  where  love 
was.  Memory  would  furnish  the  barest  boards,  and  hope  season  the  mcagrest  diet. 
As  a  last  resource,  his  lordship  sent  for  Kemble. 

In  those  days  a  marquis  was  a  marquis,  and  wore  his  star  and  riband  every 
day.  Kemble,  too,  was  a  great  man,  with  the  grand  air  all  abaut  him.  In  his 
ordinary  dress  he  looked  the  Coriolanus  of  private  life,  an  his  elegant  appearance, 
grave  demeanour,  high,  light  voice,  and  didactic  manner  of  speaking,  gave 
importance  to  his  most  commonplace  remarks. 

“  Mr.  Kemble,”  said  the  marquis  to  him,  “  I  am  aware  that  my  daughter — a 

silly  girl  (the  Lady  - ) —  believes  herself  in  love  with  you,  and  that  she  has 

written  you  a  great  many  fool'sh  letters.  With  every  respect  for  your  great  genina 
as  an  actor,  and  your  eminent  qualifications  as  a  private  individual,  I  must  be 

plain  to  tell  you  that  my  views  as  to  the  Lady - 's  matrimonial  disposal  are 

already  settled.  Now,  nothing  will  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  ridiculous  fancies 
about  you  but  your  marriage.  Besides,  Mr.  Kemble,  you  ought  to  marry.  You 
owe  it  to  society,  you  owe  it  to  yourself.  And  to  prove  my  good  feeling  towards 
you,  the  instant  that  I  hear  of  the  ceremony  having  taken  place,  I  shall  request 
your  permission  to  offer  Mistress  Kemble  a  dowry  of  five  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Five  thousand  pounds !”  mused  John  (for  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  muse  rather  than  think) — “  five  thousand  pounds !  and,  as  his  lordship 
said  'tis  due  to  my  position  to  take  a  wife,  why,  then.  I  ll  wive — but  who  ?  that  is 
the  question — whether  it  be  not — I  mean  whereon  my  choice  shall  fall — whom  do 
I  know  would  have  me ;  for  time  presses,  and  five  thousand  pounds !  i’ll  look  over 
the  file  of  bills  to-night,  and  choose.” 

That  same  evening  Mr.  Kemble  waited  outside  the  ladies’  dressing-room  at  the 
theatre,  and,  as  Mrs.  Brereton  stepped  out,  he  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  and  in  his 
grandest  manner  said — 

“  Mistress  Brereton,  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  owe  it  to  my  position  in  society 
to  marry,  and  I  know  no  lady  whom  I  more  highly  honour  and  esteem  than  you ; 
and  I  here  ask  you  to  grace  my  humble  name  by  bearing  it.  I  would  but  say  that 
I  should  wish  our  union  to  be  immediate,  and  that  I  will  wait  on  you  for  the 
honour  of  your  reply  to-morrow'  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  at  this  place.  Mis¬ 
tress  Brereton,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you,  till  then,  good  evening.” 

He  bowed  and  walked  away,  leaving  the  poor  lady  tran’uling  with  agitation. 
However,  the  next  day  she  murmured  “Yts,”  and  the  week  after  ilr.  John 
Kemble  was  announced  to  the  Marqu’s  of - . 

“  My  dear  Mr  Kemble,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,”  said  his  lordship.  “  Be 
seated,  I  beg.” 

“  Your  lordship  is  very  flattering  and  obliging,”  answered  John ;  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  his  noble  friend  that  his  union  had  taken  place  at  such  a  church 
on  such  a  day,  &c. 

The  marquis  rose,  and,  taking  Kemble’s  hand,  shook  it  with  great  warmth  and 
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“  effusion.”  “  M7  dear  Mr.  Kemble,”  said  he,  “  I  wish  you  every  possible  joy 
and  happiness.” 

The  conversation  procee;le(l  in  a  very  friendly  strain  ;  but  Kemble,  perceiving 
that  his  lordship  made  no  use  of  the  pen  and  ink  near  him,  coughed  and  said — 

“  As  I  informed  your  brdship,  I  am  married." 

“  I  wish  you  every  possible  joy  end  happiness,”  said  tho  bland  and  smiling 

peer. 

John  grew  alarmed,  and,  feeling  it  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  came  to  tho 
point. 

“  Your  lordship  was  good  enough  to  say,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  waiting 
upon  you,  that,  on  the  announcement  of  my  marriage,  you  would  feel  happy  to 
settle  on  my  wife  a  dowry  of  five  thousand  pounds." 

His  lordship's  features  assumed  an  expression  of  polite  astonishment.  Jobu 
waited  for  a  minute,  and  then  faltered — 

“  I — I  married  at— at  the  suggestion  of — at  your  lordship's  suggestion,  and — 
here  is  a  copy  of  my — of  our  marriage  certificate." 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Kemble,  do  you  think  I  could  for  a  moment  doubt  your  word  ? 
broke  in  the  marquis.  “  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  you  every  joy  aud  happiness. 
A  glass  of  wine  to  drink  the  bride.” 

John  felt  that  he  had  been  done.  He  took  his  leave,  and  was  followed  to  the 
door  by  tho  marquis,  who  at  each  step  protested  his  wishes  for  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kemble’s  future  felicity. 

The  eminent  John  was  accused,  and  with  some  justice,  of  considerable  pedantry, 
both  in  action  and  pronunciation.  Against  one  particular  charge — that  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  ,word  aches  as  if  it  were  spelt  aitches — he  defended  himself  with 
great  truth  and  spirit.  He  said — 

“  The  old  pronunciation  of  the  word  aches  in  two  syllables  is  so  entirely  laid 
aside  in  common  conversation,  and  in  all  modern  use,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
indeed  to  use  it  familiarly,  and  idle  to  attempt  its  revival  in  poetical  composition  ; 
yet,  v:hen  the  word  occurs  as  a  dissyllahle  in  our  older  poets,  it  must  be  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  because,  in  a  metrical  work,  the  metre  must  be  observed.  These  lines 
are  in  Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man": — 

‘“Ask  of  thy  mother  Esrth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shad*; 

Or  ask  of  yonter  argent  fields  above 
AVhy  Jove’s  satellites  ate  less  than  Jove.’ 

“The  word  satellites  is  now  always  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  and  a  man 
would  be  a  coxcomb  to  affect  to  pronounce  it  otherwise ;  but  it  was  pronounced  in 
/our  in  Mr.  Pope’s  time,  and  he  employs  it  as  four  ;  and  a  man  would  be  thought 
very  ignorant  who,  in  reciting  Mr.  Pope’s  lines,  should  destr^  their  metre  by 
giving  this  word  its  modern  pronuuc'ation." 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  Kemble  era  was  the  production  of  Sheridan’s 
translation  of  “  Pizarro.”  'I  he  incidents  of  the  play,  as  well  as  the  language, 
chimed  with  the  popular  sentiments  of  the  time.  It  pleased  the  patriots  in  boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery.  Every  heart  warmed  to  liol'a’s  denunciation  of  foreign  invasion 
and  changes  of  established  usage,  from  the  porter  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  George  III. 
in  his  royal  box,  who,  when  Kemble  hit  at  republicanism,  and  reforms,  political 
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and  religious,  by  declaiming,  “The  throne  we  honour  is  the  people’s  choice,”  would 
turn  round  to  the  queen,  and  say — 

“  Hear  that,  Charlotte,  hear  that !  Very  good,  very  good  indeed," 

“  ’J’he  laws  that  govern  us  arc  our  brave  fathers’  legacy,”  continued  the  actcr. 

“  Very  good,  very  good ! — better  still ! — bey,  Charlotte  ?”  interrupted  the  king. 
“  The  faith  we  cherhh  teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  amity  with  all  mankind, 
with  surest  hopes  of  cur  Cicator’s  mercy  and  reward  hereafter.” 

“Beautiful!  beautiful!  sublime!"  cried  the  king,  in  an  ecstasy.  “Applaud, 
Charlotte,  applaud !  Sh  ill  go  round,  after  the  play,  and  talk  to  actors — go  round, 
after  the  play.  Funny  fellows,  actors — funny  fellows,  actors !" 

Another  event  was  the  notorious  “  O.  1’.,"  or  “  Old  Price,"  riots,  which  lasted 
sixty-seven  nights,  and  terminated  by  the  surrender  of  the  managers  to  popular 
clamour,  and  the  discharge  of  an  unpopular  box-keeper,  who  was,  shortly  after, 
reinstated  in  his  cffice.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  raising  of  the  prices  of 
admission. 

Theatres  would  appear  to  be  more  combustible  than  fire-ships.  No  playhouse 
was  ever  pulled  down.  They  are  always  burnt  down ;  and  the  origin  of  the  fire  is 
BO  mysterious  that  nothing  but  the  suspicion  of  incendiarism  can  explain  it.  On 
September  20lh,  1808,  one  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt  dow’n ;  and  John 
Kemble  is  reported  to  have  addressed  a  friend,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  smoking 
ruins,  after  the  following  characteristic,  sonorous,  and  truly  Kemble  fashion  : — 

“  Yes,  it  has  perishel — that  magnificent  theatre  which,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
e-xhibiticn  or  comfort,  was  the  first  in  Europe !  It  is  gone,  with  all  its  treasures 
of  every  description,  and  some  w  hich  can  never  be  replaced  1  That  library,  which 
contained  all  those  immortal  productions  of  our  countrymen,  prepared  for  the 
purp  sts  of  representation !  The  vast  collection  of  music,  composed  by  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  that  science — by  Handel,  by  Arne,  and  others — most  of  it 
in  mar.usoript  iu  the  original  score  1  That  wardrobe,  stored  with  the  costumes 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  accumulated  by  unwearied  research,  and  at  incredible 
cxpeuEC !  Scenery,  the  triumph  of  the  art,  unrivalled  for  its  accuracy,  and  so 
exquisitely  finished  that  it  might  have  been  the  ornament  of  drawing-rooms,  were 
they  only  large  enough  to  contain  it !  Of  all  this  vast  treasure,  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  arms  of  England  over  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and  a  Homan 
eagle  standing  solitary  in  the  market-place !’’ 

Stephen  Kemble,  though  an  excellent  actor,  lives  chiefly  in  public  memory 
from  the  fact  of  his  enormous  corpulence.  He  appeared  at  Drury  Laue  as 
Ealataff,  which  he  played  without  stuffing,  and  was  introduced  by  a  very  in¬ 
genious  address,  written  by  huuself, in  which  he  alluded  to  his  “terrible  size”  with 
great  happiness  and  humour : — 

“  A  Fa’staff  here  to-night  by  Nature  made. 

Sends  to  your  favoiuite  bard  his  pond’rous  aid. 

No  man  in  buckram  be — no  stnffing-gear, 

No  feather-bed,  nor  e’en  a  pillow  bier, 

But  all  good  honest  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bone ; 

And  weighing,  more  or  less,  some  thirty  stone. 

Upon  the  Northern  coast,  by  chance,  we  caught  him. 

And  hither,  in  a  four-wheel’d  waggon,  brought  him; 

For  in  a  chaise  the  var’et  ne’er  could  enter, 

And  no  mail-coach  on  such  a  fare  would  venture. 
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"Blebt  wilh  unn'leldiaess,  at  leaat  his  sizs 
\Viil  favour  find  in  every  critic's  eyes. 

And  ihould  Lis  humour  and  bis  mimic  art 
Combine  to  fit  the  actor  for  the  part, 

As  once  was  said  of  Macklin  in  the  Jew, 

'1  his  is  the  very  Falstaff  Shakspeare  drew. 

To  you,  with  diffidence,  he  bids  me  ssy, 

SIuulJ  you  approve,  yon  may  command  his  stay 
To  lie  and  swagger  here  another  day ; 

If  not,  to  better  men  he'll  leave  his  sack, 

And  go,  as  ballast,  in  a  collier  back." 

It  U  but  few  years  since  Chnrlcs  Kejible  act^d ;  he  is,  therefore,  hardly  of 
the  past ;  and  it  is  suflicient  to  record  that  the  commencement  cf  his  career  gave 
no  promise  of  the  perfection  which  a  very  few  years’  study  and  practice  gained 
for  him.  Ho  was  the  fine  gentleman,  the  preux  chtfalitr,  of  the  stage — the 
tenderest  Romeo — the  most  gallant  Falconbridge — the  merriest  and  most  loving 
Benedick.  In  the  walks  of  modern  comedy  be  was  without  a  rival.  The  charm 
and  grace  he  threw  over  such  parts  as  Charles  Surface  and  Doricourt  are  as 
impossible  to  describe  as  they  were  to  equal. 

As  some  extenuation  for  the  vice  that  ruled  and  ruined  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ho  lived  in  a  drinking  age.  In  those  days 
men  made  it  a  boast  that  they  could  stow  their  six  bottles  beneath  their  belt, 
and  ride  home  steadily."  The  cleanly  life,  profound  sobriety,  and  rigid  observance 
of  outward  ceremony  formed  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  Kemble.  But  Cooke 
despised  “  Black  Jack,”  as  he  nicknamed  John  Philip,  and  preferred  the  public- 
house  and  the  .flagon  to  professional  reputation,  private  estimation,  fame,  and 
money.  In  his  cups  Cooke  was  maguinceut,  quarrelsome,  and  abusive.  Riley,  the 
author  of  the  “  Itinerant,"  describes  bis  conduct  happily  in  the  following  anecdote. 
He  (Riley)  w'as  anxious  to  get  Cooke  from  the  bar  of  a  taveiu  where  he  had 
already  imbibed  too  much. 

“  Begone !”  cried  Cocke ;  “  you  hypocritical  scoundrel,  you  canting  thief !  I 
see  your  object !  Am  I,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  to  be  controlled  by  such  a 
would-be  Puritan  as  you  ?  Come  out,  thou  prince  of  deceivers !  though  thou  hist 
the  strength  to  remove  mountains,  thou  shalt  not  remove  me.  Come  on,  1  say !’’ 

Saying  which,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  made  at  Riley  ;  but,  as  he  crossed  the 
room,  his  eye  lighted  oj  a  shabby  and  pitiful  fellow,  whose  dress  was  a  dirty 
imitation  of  the  kind  of  beau  then  in  fashion.  His  attention  was  at  once 
diverted.  lie  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  shouted  “  Beau  Nasty  !’’  and,  approaching 
the  new  object  of  his  contempt,  asked,  in  an  affected  manner — 

“  Pray,  sir,  bow  is  soap  ?” 

“  Soap !”  repeated  the  dirty  beau. 

“  Yes,  sir — soap,  sir.  I  hear  ’tis  coming  down." 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  minced  the  stranger. 

“  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  cause,  if  one  may  judge  by  your  appearance,”  said 
Cooke. 

The  beau  affected  not  to  hear  the  general  laugh,  and  rang  the  bell. 

“  I’ll  take,”  said  he,  with  a  flourish,  “  a  weal  kitlet  or  a  mutton  chop.” 

“  kVhat  think  you,”  cried  Cooke,  seizing  the  poker,  “  of  a  roasted  puppy  ? 
because  I’ll  spit  and  roast  you  in  a  minute  1” 

C  2 
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The  beau  retroate<l,  terrified,  to  the  door,  Cooke  following  him  up,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  a  la  Macbeth — 

“  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !  Thy  face  is  dirty,  and  thy  hands  unwashed ! 
Avaunt !  avaunt !  1  say  1”  Then,  replacing  the  poker,  ho  added,  as  he  quietly 
resumed  his  seat,  So,  being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again  I” 

Cooke's  conversation,  like  that  of  most  drunken  geniuses,  sparkled  at  times 
with  brilliant  8arc.i8m  and  wit.  When  acting  one  night  at  Liverpool,  the 
audience,  disgusted  at  his  obvious  intoxication,  hissed  him. 

“Do  you  dare  hiss  me?”  ho  thundered;  “mel  (ieorge  Frederick  Cooke  I 
Ibu  hiss  me!  'Jhere  w  not  a  brick  in  your  accursed  city  that  is  not  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  a  slave  !" 

He  was  violently  prejudiced  against  republican  institutions,  and  always  spoke 
of  the  Americans  as  the  rebels.  While  acting  in  New  York  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  a  native  American,  who  dilated  on  the  fact  of  his  ancestors  being  among  the 
first  who  hail  left  Europe  for  the  New  World. 

“  Did  they  bring  the  family  plate  with  them  ?"  asked  Cooke. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  said  the  Americau.  “What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  family 
plate  ?’  ” 

“  The  chains  and  the  handcuffs!"  answered  the  tragedian. 

All  these  great  actors  suffered  a  teraperary  eclipse  at  the  advent  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Master  Hetty,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  “  Young  Roscius,” 
was  born  in  1701,  and  iu  December,  1801,  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  took  the 
town  by  storm.  Ilia  popularity  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  adult  tragedians 
were  for  a  time  almost  lost  sight  of.  Byron  wrote — 

“  Thank  Heaven !  now  the  Roscio  mania 's  o’er, 

And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more !” 

And  Fawcett,  the  famous  actor,  when  asked  for  a  toast,  grumbled — 

“  Gentlemen,  here's  to  the  injure<l  memory  of  King  Herod  1” 

Cumberland  says — “  A  revolution  at  this  time  took  place — a  caprice  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  extraordinary,  llow  am  I  to  style  this  child  of  fortune — this  adopted 
favourite  of  the  public  ?  The  bills  of  Covent  Garden  call  him  Master  Betty — 
those  of  Drury  Lane  the  Young  Roscius.  Sheridan  presents  him  to  the  senators 
in  the  boxes — Smith  marries  him  to  Melpomene  with  the  ring  of  Garrick,  and, 
strewing  roses  of  Parnassus  on  the  nuptial  couch,  crowns  happy  Master  Betty, 
alias  Young  Roscius,  with  a  never-fading  chaplet  of  immortal  verse. 

” '  And  now,  when  death  disiolves  his  mortal  frame, 

Ilis  soul  shall  mount  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  came, 

Esith  keep  Lis  ashes,  verse  preserve  his  fame.’” 

A  caricature  in  the  windows  of  the  print-shops  exhibited  Master  Betty  and 
John  Kemble  riding  on  the  same  horse,  Betty  in  front,  saying  to  Kemble,  “  I 
don’t  mean  to  offend  you,  but,  when  two  persons  ride  on  one  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind,  you  know.” 

It  is  about  eight  years  since  the  wwiter  of  these  pages  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Master  Betty,  now  a  handsome,  portly,  white-headed  gentleman,  whose 
urbanity  of  manner  and  excellence  of  heart  are  themes  of  admiration  with  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

The  queen  of  hoyden  comedy  was  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  and,  though  the  refinement 
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of  modern  taste  would  censure  her  performances  as  coarse  and  vulgir,  her  talents 
have  remained  unquestioned.  Her  vexed  career  offers  a  singular  illustration  of  a 
truism  too  often  disregarded — that  the  life  of  luxury  is  not  that  of  pleasantness 
and  peace,  and  that  the  coinpment  parte  of  happiness  arc  not  fine  wines,  rich 
viands,  equipages,  jewellery,  or  flattery. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  chief  cTiarms  were  neither  her  dramatic  powers  nor  her  social 
agreeability.  Hearts  were  won  by  her  reaily  sympathy  and  warm  heart.  The  most 
favourite  of  the  many  instances  of  her  generosity  is  her  liberation  of  the  g^ods  of 
a  poor  woman  at  Chester.  The  widow  and  her  three  children  met  Mrs.  Jordan 
in  the  street,  and,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  fell  upon  their  knees  to  her.  A 
Methodist  parson  beheld  the  scene,  and,  on  hearing  from  the  actress  who  and 
what  she  was,  said  to  her,  as  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  her  hotel — 

“  Fare  thee  well,  sister.  1  know  not  what  the  pricciples  of  people  of  thy 
calling  may  be — thou  art  the  first  I  ever  convcrse>l  with ;  but,  if  their  benevolent 
practices  equal  thine,  I  hope  and  trust  at  the  great  day  the  Almighty  will  say  to 
each,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.’  ” 

Miss  Farren — who,  in  1797,  married  the  Earl  of  Derby — was  a  well-bred  woman, 
but  an  indifferent  actress.  The  virtues  and  accuuiplishmcnte  of  this  amiable 
lady  would  have  conferred  lustre  on  any  rank  of  life— a  fact  which  was 
especially  marked  by  Queen  Charlotte,  who  held  her  in  high  consideration,  and 
showed  her  many  marks  of  royal  favour. 

Authors  have  seldom  cared  to  hide  their  dislike  to  female  professors  of  their 
craft ;  and,  considering  the  claims  of  Englishwomen  to  eminence  in  English 
literature,  the  sneers  at  literary  ladies  are  somewhat  petty  and  malicious.  Even 
Sheridan,  in  one  of  his  happiest  epilogues,  cannot  disguise  the  gall  engendered  by 
the  sight  of  a  ■“  blue-stocking and  mingles  the  study  and  the  kitchen,  the  library 
and  the  scullery,  with  more  than  his  ordinary  care,  and  much  more  than  his 
ordinary  force : — 

“What  motley  cares  Corilla’s  mind  perplex. 

While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex  1 
In  studious  deshabille  behold  her  tit, 

A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit. 

At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views. 

Her  godt,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 

Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs — a  varied  mass— 

Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass. 

Uniinished  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 

And  there  a  mantua-m.iker's  bill,  unpaid ; 

Here  new  plays  foretaste  tho  town's  applause. 

There  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  gauze. 

A  moral  essay,  uow,  is  all  her  car^, 

A  satire  next,  and  then  a  till  of  fare; 

A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish — 

Here's  Act  the  First,  and  here  remove  with  fish 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolls. 

That  soberly  casts  np  a  bill  for  coal.s,”  Ac. 

During  Sheridan’s  management  of  Drury  Lane,  a  drama,  called  “  The  Caravan  ; 
or,  the  Driver  and  his  Dog,”  vvas  produced.  The  dog  was  played  by  a  real  canine 
performer  with  such  woudetful  truth  to  nature  that  the  audience  threw  themselves 
into  a  rapture  of  applause.  The  house  had  been  for  some  weeks  nearly  empty. 
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and  Sheridan,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an  overflowing  treasury,  rushed  from 
his  box,  exclaiming — 

“  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  my  preserver  ?  Let  me  embrace  my  preserver !  I 
must  embrace  my  preserver !”  Reynolds,  the  author  of  the  drama,  with  a  face 
expressive  of  soft  confusion  and  modest  success,  presented  himself,  and  awaited 
the  managerial  accolade.  “Not  you!”  said  Sheridan,  pushing  him  away,  ''•the 
dog !  Let  me  embrace  the  dog !” 

The  morbid  and  maudlin  play  of  “  The  Stranger"  was  for  a  time  the  rage,  and 
ladies  in  the  boxes  fainted  each  night  at  the  pathetic  passages,  were  carried  into 
the  lobby,  where,  restoratives  administered,  they  were  recovered  with  difficulty. 
One  night  either  Kemble  or  Mrs.  Siddons  felt  ill,  and  could  not  appear; 
an  apology  was  made,  and  for  “  The  Stranger”  Goldsmith’s  glorious  comedy  of 
“  She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  was  substituted.  Many  ladies  who  arrived  too  late  to 
hear  the  announcement  of  the  change  fainted  from  excess  of  sensibility  at  the 
comedy— BO  powerful  are  the  influences  of  fashion  and  example. 

Some  capital  verses,  from  which  we  make  a  short  extract,  appeared  about  this 
period  in  ridicule  of  the  taste  for  quadruped  performers  and  for  the  German  plays 
of  “  The  Stranger”  and  “  The  Robbers” : — 

“  To  loll  the  soal  bj  sparions  strokes  of  art, 

To  warp  the  genins  and  mislead  the  heai  t ; 

To  make  mankind  revere  wives  gone  astray, 

Love  pious  sous  who  rob  on  the  highway — 

For  this  the  foreign  muses  trod  our  stage, 

Commanding  German  schools  to  be  the  rage. 

“  Your  taste,  recovered  half  from  foreign  quacks, 

Takes  airings  now  on  Knglish  horses’  backs ; 

While  every  foreign  bard  may  raise  his  name. 

If  not  on  lasting  praise,  on  stable  fame.” 

Ellistou  waa  cue  of  the  best  and  most  versatile  actors  our  stage  ever  boasted, 
lu  one  of  his  letters  Lord  Byron  remarks — “I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than 
Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  dilTercut  manners,  or  than  Elliston  in  gentle¬ 
man's  comedy,  and  in  some  parts  of  tragedy.”  Elliston  was  indeed  an  actor-of- 
all-wcrk.  His  Octavian,  in  Colman’s  “  ^lountainccrs,”  was  acknowledged  to  be 
superior  to  John  Kemble’s.  His  high  and  eccentric  comedy  were  unequalled.  In 
Walter,  in  “  The  Children  in  the  Wood,”  he  showed  himself  a  perfect  master 
of  the  inferior  art  of  melodrama,  and  his  Falstaff  was  confessed,  even  by  those 
detractors  who  pointed  out  the  fact  of  his  want  of  sobriety,  to  be  the  best  solution 
of  that  most  difficult  of  characters.  He  was  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  possessed  great  natural  grandiloquence.  Charles  Lamb  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  ajvdogised  for  the  fare  placed  before  his  distinguished  guest.  There  was  fish 
and  a  joint — no  more. 

“  I  never  eat  but  one  thing  at  dinner,”  said  Elliston,  “  counting  fish  as  nothing!" 

This  singularly  gifted  and  accomplished  man  prided  himself  greatly  on  his 
resemblance  to  George  IV. ;  and  when  he  appeared,  dressed  as  the  king,  in  “  The 
Coronation” — a  spectacle  produced  shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  finest  gentle¬ 
man  in  Europe — he  completely  merged  his  own  identity  into  that  of  the  monarch 
he  personated,  and  sobbed  out,  “Bless  you,  my  people,  bless  you!”  with  more 
than  kingly  dignity  and  pathos. 
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During  tUe  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  George  IV.  showed  himself  in  the  royal 
box ;  the  occupants  of  the  pit  and  gallery  saw  him,  and  yelled  with  execration. 
Elliaton  and  some  other  actors  were  on  the  stage.  Elliston  at  once  stopped  his 
whirligig  of  comedy,  looked  into  the  face  of  the  insulted  king  with  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration,  as  he  should  say,  “  Uh,  my  royal 
master,  how  much  I  feel  for  theel”  and,  pulling  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
began  to  cry.  If  the  king  for  a  moment  thought  “  Elliston,  at  least,  is  faithful  to 
me,”  he  would  have  been  disabused  of  the  idea  had  he  seen  that  admirable  actor 
wink  at  his  comrades,  and  whisper,  through  his  handkerchief,  “X«t  tis  all  cry!" 

In  the  majority  of  the  comedies  written  by  Colman,  hlorton,  Murphy, 
Holcroft,  and  O’Keefe,  one  of  the  principal  characters  was  a  rustic — that  rustic 
w'as  invariably  a  Yorkshireman — and  that  Y'orkshireman  was  as  invariably  acted 
by  Emery,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  now  so  popular.  The  elder  Emery 
may  be  properly  called  the  Kean  of  dialect-actors — he  was  equally  happy  in 
sentiment  or  humour.  His  Tyke,  in  the  “  School  of  Reform,”  was  a  wonderful 
combination  of  jolly  knavery,  tragic  terror,  and  rustic  repentance.  Emery  needed 
no  sensation  scenes  to  back  him.  Give  him  a  smock-frock  and  a  carter's  hat,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  were  at  his  mercy.  With  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  he 
was  all-powerful,  and  it  was  whispered  that  John  Kemble  was  not  over-pleased 
at  his  excessive  popularity. 

One  evening,  Emery  had  not  arrived  at  the  theatre  in  time  for  the  third  act  of 
Pizarro,”  in  which  he  played  the  sturdy  and  incorruptible  sentinel.  Mr.  Kemble, 
dressed  for  Rolla,  hastened  before  the  curtain  to  inform  the  audience  that,  “owing 
to  the  singular  absence  of  Mr.  Emery,  he  must  request  a  short  indulgence when 
Emery  himself,  great-coated,  dirty-booted,  his  face  flushed  and  wet  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  rushed  upon  the  stage.  Kemble  glared  at  him  with  classical  astonishment, 
and  walked  away.  Emery  took  breath,  and  addressed  the  house  to  this  effect : — 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’ve  been  late  to-night,  and  I’m  sorry  for  it.  I  ask 
your  pardon  ;  and,  when  you  know  the  cause  of  my  delay,  I’m  sure  you’ll  grant 
it — at  least,  I’m  sure  the  ladies  will.  Ladies — for  I  particularly  speak  to  you” — 
and  here  the  actor’s  voice  faltered — “  ’tis  but  an  hour  since  ray  wife  was  taken  in 
labour” — thunders  of  applause  interrupted  him — “  and  I — I  ran  for  the  doctor.” 
A  roar  of  approbation  tilled  the  theatre,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  surer 
method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  an  English  audience  could  have  been  devised. 
“7  couldn't  leave  my  vife  till  1  knew  that  she  was  out  of  danger,  could  I?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  actor. 

“  Bravo,  Emery !  you’ve  said  enough !”  shouted  the  audience.  The  men 
cheered,  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  all  sorts  of  prasperity  were 
wished  to  Mrs.  Emery  and  the  little  one.  During  the  ovation,  Em;.ry  bowed  and 
retired. 

In  the  scene  that  followed,  Kemble,  as  Rolla,  came  on  to  Emery,  as  the 
Sentinel,  and,  after  a  time,  the  dialogue  of  the  play  runs — 

“  Holla  (Kemble).  Soldier,  hast  thou  a  wife  ? 

“  Sentinel  (Emery),  with  cunsidiralle  meaning.  I  have. 

“  Rolla  (Kemble).  And  children? 

Sentinel  (Emery),  remembering  Mr.  Kemble's  extreme  anxiety  to  inform  the 
audience  that  he  (^Emery)  had  kept  them  waiting.  This  morning  I  had  two,  now 
I  have  three  1” 
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'  The  applause  gained  by  this  retaliation  was  so  marked  that  Kemble  rushed  off 

S  without  attempting  to  continue  the  scene. 

j  Despite  small  jealousies  and  petty  oppressions,  the  English  stage  owes  a  debt 

f  of  gratitude  to  John  Kemble.  During  his  reigu  the  comedies  of  the  day  never 

I  enlisted  the  laughter  of  the  public  on  the  side  of  elegaut  and  successful  vice.  The 

,  sentimental  comedies  of  Colman  the  Younger,  and  of  Morton,  were  hard  on 

I  impropriety  in  high  life,  and  crime  was  crime,  were  the  criminals  ever  so  fashion- 

i  able,  witty,  or  patrician. 

I  When  we  think  how  many  thousand  persons  nightly  attend  dramatic  represen- 

\  tations,  and  what  a  powerful  hold  of  the  feelings  must  bo  possessed  by  those  who, 

I  aided  by  the  sister  arts  of  music  and  painting,  assisted  by  costume  and  the 

I  cunning  of  the  scene,  bring  elocution,  gesture,  and  facial  expression  to  the  audible 

development  of  poetry,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  dangerous  fascination 
j  that  lures  so  many  from  a  steady  and  lucrative  career  to  the  adoption  of  tho 

\  precarious,  romantic,  and  ill-paid  calling  of  an  actor.  Their  triumphs,  brilliant 

though  they  be,  are  short-live<l  and  fugitive  as  the  applause  that  thunders  one 
moment,  to  sink  the  next  to  silence.  As  has  been  happily  observed — 

Pity  is  it  that  the  beauties  flowing  from  an  harmonious  elocution  cannot, 
like  those  of  poetry,  be  their  own  records ;  that  the  animateil  graces  of  the  player 
can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and  motion  that  present  them,  or,  at 
best,  can  but  imperfectly  glimmer  through  the  memory  of  a  few  surviving 
spectators.” 
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Satirists,  somehow  or  other,  have  taken  credit  to  themselves,  and  have  got 
other  people  to  give  them  credit,  for  a  great  many  victories  which  they  have  not 
really  won.  When  the  satirist  has  caricatured  my  face  a  dozen  times,  and  parodied 
half  my  poems,  he  begins  to  fancy  that  he  has  put  me  down  for  ever. 

If  any  of  you  happen  to  be  living  in  the  year  1960,  you  will  find  in  the  works 
of  the  most  popular  social  (or  should  I  say  sociological?)  writer  of  that  epoch  the 
following  passage,  or  something  to  the  effect  of  it : — “  About  this  time — that  is, 
1861-1862 — the  then-eminent  caricaturist,  John  Leech,  shamed  English  ladies 
out  of  wearing  a  voluminous  vestimental  absurdity  known  as  crinoline.  His 
satirical  pencil-thrusts  at  this  hideous  garment  may  be  seen  in  the  Ancient 
Periodical  Department  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum." 

I  take  old  Saturnus  vigorously  by  the  forelock,  and  protest  against  the  theory 
implicitly  contained  in  the  above  passage.  I  tell  the  unborn  inditer  of  it  (may  he 
see  these  pages  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  learned  to  read  I)  that  his  theory,  plausible 
as  it  appears,  has  no  sanction  from  precedent,  and  no  basis  in  fact.  1  tell  him 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  given  to  tlte  satirist  to  reform  a  milliner's  bill.  J uvenal 
himself  could  not  have  done  that. 

First,  1  say,  it  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Of  course  ite  are  far  better  witnesses  of 
what  passes  under  our  own  eyes  than  any  doctrinaire  and  sociological  critic  whose 
father  and  mother  even  are  not  yet  born.  And  what  do  u-e  see  ?  Why,  we  see 
that  Mr.  John  Leech,  Mr.  M'Connell,  Mr.  Tenuiel,  Mr.  Iline,  Mr.  Richard  Doyle, 
Mr.  C.  II.  Bennett,  and  all  the  other  eminent  pencils  that  have  attempted  to  set 
up  for  our  laughter  and  our  wonder  “  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form 
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and  pressure,”  and  to  hold  up  the  mirror,  not  to  Nature  merely,  but  to  Fashion 
also,  have  made  thousands  ot  men  smile  at  crinoline,  perhaps  objurgate  crinoline. 
But  have  they  worked  up  one  father  or  one  husband  to  the  interdiction  of  it 
around  their  own  wtmenkind  ?  Have  they  excited  one  lady  io  cast  ofiF  her  own 
whalebone,  wire,  cane,  iron,  or  gutta>percha  integuments?  No:  although  these 
witty  pencillers  have  been  seconded  by  penmen  as  witty.  No :  although  farce  and 
low  comedy  have  pressed  actors  and  actresses  into  the  seme  crusade.  Do  I  not 
remember,  about  the  commencement  of  the  crinolinophobia,  seeing  Mr.  James 
Rogers,  at  the  Olympic,  enact  the  part  of  a  fashion-loving  cock,  who  decamped 
from  her  master's  house  with  the  silver  teapot,  the  silver  coffee-pot,  the  silver  forks 
and  spoons,  the  silver  cream-jug,  and  all  the  watches  and  dresses  she  could  secure, 
unsuspectedly  depending  from  the  rails  and  pegs  of  her  under-petticoat  ? 

So  far,  indeed,  am  I,  personally,  from  thinking  that  either  pictured  or  written 
satire  shames  anybody  out  of  the  absurdities  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  I  have 
long  believed  that  even  Punch  himself  is  resorted  to  by  weak-minded  men  and 
maids  merely  as  a  Maganin  dts  Modes.  For  the  pleasant  little  cynic  no  sooner 
pillories  any  extravagance  of  dress,  of  carriage,  or  of  style,  than  the  streets  begin 
to  swarm  with  creatures  glorying  in  the  exhibition  of  the  pilloried  oddity.  Like 
the  shepherd  fighting  with  the  hideous-he.adcd  Kobolds,  for  every  Kobold  he 
slaughters  a  hundred  Kobolds  rise  into  threatening  and  vengeful  life.  You  and  I 
observe,  when  we  meet  one  of  these  peripatetic  extravagances,  “  Ah  I  there  goes 
the  booby  whom  Punch  has  set  in  the  stocks.”  The  booby  himself,  however, 
is  complacently  saying,  “  I  am  the  great  and  notable  original  whose  portrait 
Punch  has  thought  well  to  present  to  the  world  this  week.  Admire  me,  ye  mere 
secondary  snobs  1”  Such  witness  is  borne  by  present  /act  to  the  issue  of  the 
battle  between  Fashion  and  Satire.  Does  it  not  hint  that  Satire  comes  off  second 
best? 

I  imagine  that  the  witness  of  precedent  tends  to  the  same  result.  In  other 
words,  that  Fashion  is  “  the  better  man  ot  the  two”  is  the  historical  testimony. 
Fashion’s  vagaries,  however,  are  so  many  and  so  wide,  that,  for  the  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  her  conflict  with  Satire,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  history  of  this  most 
extensive  and  visible,  and  certainly  most  satire-provoking,  phenomenon — the  hoop- 
petticoat,  or  crinoline. 

The  hoop-petticat  had  a  mother,  the  crinoline  had  a  grandmother — the  far- 
dingale.  Our  Shakspeare  felt  it  brush  incommodiously  against  his  legs.  A  bold 
and  holy  bishop — a  martyr,  too— became  its  satirist,  and  did  not  scruple  to  give 
it  hard  words  out  of  the  pulpit.  I  refer  to  Bishop  Latimer,  who,  preaching  on 
the  Annunciation,  told  his  listeners  that  the  Virgin  Mary  wore  no  fardingale ;  and 
again  (speaking  of  the  shepherds  to  whom  the  angel  descended  at  the  Nativity), 
that  God  does  not  send  angels  to  people  who  rustle  in  silk  fardingales,  &c. 

In  due  time  the  fardingale  died  and  was  buried.  Not,  however,  by  the  pen  of 
any  satirist  did  it  meet  its  end.  Satirists  found  nothing  to  complain  against  in 
the  pettiooats  of  English  ladies  from  the  reign  of  the  first  James  to  that  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  circumference  of  petticoats  was  moderate  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.  But,  in  the  very  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth,  they  began  to  distend 
enormously.  For  ocular  demonstration,  I  must  pass  you  over  to  Mr.  Blanch^,  Mr. 
Fairholt,  and  Mrs.  Stone. 

The  first  notice  taken  by  Satire  of  this  new  vagary  of  Fashion  was  taken,  I 
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believe,  by  Ler  dear  son  Addison.  He,  of  all  her  army,  was  the  most  tender, 
chivalrous,  and  knijjhtly :  he  fought  with  a  keen,  lightning-glancing  rapier,  not 
with  the  battle-axe  and  the  aquafortis  bottle  of  Churchill.  The  wounds  he  gave 
closed  and  healed  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made.  In  the  110th  Taller,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1709,  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  has  received  a 
letter  “  on  a  particular  swelling  in  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies  in  and  about  this 
great  city  that  he  is  “  very  much  disposed  to  bo  offended  with  such  a  new  and 
unaccountable  fashion.”  And,  with  playful  banter,  be  commands  ladies  **  making 
up  their  winter  suits  to  abstain  from  all  dresses  of  that  kind,  until  they  shall  find 
what  judgment  shall  be  passed  upon  them.”  Accordingly,  on  January  5th,  1710, 
he  devotes  a  whole  paper  to  this  subject.  It  has  for  a  heading  the  following  most 
opportune  sentence  from  Ovid  :  “  J‘urs  vtlniiua  est  ipsa  puella  sui"  (The  girl  her¬ 
self  is  the  least  part  of  hersOf).  The  paper  takes  the  form  of  the  report  of  a  court 
sitting  upon  hoop-petticoated  criminals.  The  first  examined  was  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  through  the  door,  and  who  had,  at  last, 
to  be  stripped  in  the  street,  “  until  she  became  little  enough,”  says  he,  “  to  enter 
my  house."  “  I  had  before  given  directions,”  adds  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  “  for  an 
engine  of  several  legs,  that  could  contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an  um¬ 
brella,  in  order  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which  means  1  might  take  a 
leisurely  survey  of  it  as  it  should  appear  in  its  propicr  dimensions.”  So  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  expanded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  monstrosity  in  its  utmost 
circumference.  The  great  hall,  however,  proved  loo  narrow :  before  it  was  half 
unfolded,  its  immc.deratc  circle  brushed  the  solemn  face  of  the  judge  in  his  chair. 
“  I  then  ordere<l  it,"  he  goes  cn,  “  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  pulk-y  to  the  top  of  my 
great  hall,  and  afterward  to  be  spread  open  by  the  engine  it  was  pilaccd  upon,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  formed  a  very  splendid  and  ample  canoj)y  over  our  heads, 
and  covered  the  w  hole  court  with  a  kind  of  silken  rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  I  entered  ujon  the  whole  cause  with  great  satisfaction 
as  I  sat  under  ihe  shadow  of  it.”  The  defence  which  Fashion  makes,  in  the  person 
of  the  owner  of  the  jielticoat,  is  excellent,  and,  I  fancy,  unanswerable.  The  girl 
rays  she  should  be  •*  very  glad  to  Fee  an  example  made  of  it.”  She  wore  it  for 
“  no  other  reason  than  to  look  as  big  and  burly"  as  other  young  latlies ;  that  she 
“had  kept  cut  of  it  as  long  ns  she  could,  and  until  the  began  to  a|pear  little  in 
the  eyes  of  her  acquaintance and,  lastly,  that,  “  if  she  laid  it  aside,  people  would 
think  ehe  was  not  made  like  other  women.”  I  commend  these  arguments  to  every 
lady  whom  I’uncli  has  irriUted.  And,  furlLtr,  1  adviao  tlum  to  ask  that  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  cynic  why  he  docs  not  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  womankind 
by  clothing  those  pretty  damsels  whom  he  introduces,  sometimes  on  his  arm  or  iu 
his  home  (and  who,  1  suppose,  arc  Ids  daughters  or  his  nieces),  after  the  example 
of  the  Trojan  ladies  iu  Flaxman's  “  Outlines  to  the  Iliad,”  or  of  the  virgins  on  the 
Greek  bas-reliefs  and  vases.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  proi.ouncos  tbe  girl’s  petti¬ 
coat  a  forfeiture.  Iu  doing  so,  the  tender  and  buinane  nature  of  Addison  pceia 
from  behind  his  satire.  “I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,”  says  he,  “  and  sent  as  a 
presemt  to  a  widow  gcuUewcmun,  vvho  lias  five  daughters,  desiring  she  would  make 
each  a  petticoat  out  of  it,  and  send  me  back  the  remaiuder.” 

Here  let  me  observe,  at  the  risk  cf  being  thought  DnjasJust-y,  that  the  author 
of  the  chapiters  on  Mariners  arid  C'usloms  in  the  “  Picterial  History  of  England" 
has  placed  the  coming  into  fashion  cf  the  hoop»-i>etticoat  rdmost  two  yrars  later 
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tLan  the  actaal  date.  In  ordinary  matters— in  the  mere  advents  of  Science,  Art, 
Poetry,  Metaphysics,  &c.->the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  is  a  small  thicg.  But 
in  Fashion  I  Ask  your  wife's  milliner,  ask  a  committee  of  ladies,  how  it  would  do 
to  go  to  the  Opera  in  an  uualtered  dress  of  t«o  summers  before !  Two  years  in 
the  chronology  rf  Fashion  is  a  cycle — a  lustrum.  The  pictorial  historian  has 
taken,  apparently,  the  Spec'.ator  his  guide  in  the  matter  of  fashionable  jietti- 
coats,  and  be  has,  accortlin^Iy,  set  down  the  date  of  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
enormous  vestment  in  that  periodical.  It  occurs  in  the  109th  Spectator  (which  is 
by  Steele),  published  July  6th,  1711.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  showing  the 
short-faced  man  through  jliis  picture-gallery,  when,  coming  to  the  portrait  of  a 
maid  of  honour,  “the  greajest  beauty  of  her  time,”  he  says— “  You  see,  sir,  my 
great-grcat-groat-grandmjjlier  has  on  the  new-fashioned  (K-tticoat.” 

But  the  satire  of  the  s!i)rt-faced  man  proved  as  impotent  against  Fashion  as 
the  satire  cf  Isaac  BicktJ staff  had  proved  behre  it.  The  Sj^clator  went  on 
htholJhig  1714,  andjthen  cksed  his  eyes  for  tver.  In  the  spring  of  1713, 
however,  the  two  same  captains-militant  cf  Satire — Addison  and  Steele — with  the 
aid  of  Pope  and  cf  the  pure-heartei  Bishop  Berkeley,  commenced  the  Guardian. 
Fashion  still  flourishel  h;.‘r  tremendous  petticoat  in  a  defiant  manner  at  these 
gentlemanly  satirists,  and;' set  it  up— no  doubt  somewhat  trophy-like— over  the 
Tatlcr  turned  dumb,  an^  the  ''peet  itor  struck  bliul.  1  Ur  enemy,  however,  was 
only  checked,  not  dtfeafeJ.  The  (riiarf/nin,  also — by  cog' omen,  “  Nestor  Irou- 
aidts” — soon  Uglns  to  sa-irise  the  hoop  petticoat.  In  the  114th  number,  publisheil 
July  22nd,  1713,  Tom  Plain  thus  writes: — “Your  predeetKor,  the  Spectator, 
endeavoured,  lut  in  laix,  to  improve  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  by  exivn-ing 
their  dress  whenever  it  launched  into  extremities.  Among  the  rect,  t.he  great 
petticoat  came  under  his  eonbideratieii ;  but,  in  contradiction  to  whatever  he  had 
said,  they  still  resolutely  jiersist  in  this  hishion.  Many  are  the  inct  nveniences  that 
accrue  to  her  majesty’s  loving  subjects  from  the  8;»id  p>etlicoat8,  as  hurting  men’s 
fcliins,  sweeping  down  the  wares  of  industrious  females  in  the  street.”  Satire 
had  “  cudcavoure«l,  in  vaiit,”  to  put  Fashion  down !  Again,  in  the  I40th  Guardian 
(written  by  Addison',  p'jblished  the  21st  of  August,  1713,  Nestor  Iroi sides 
greets  Popj  Clement  VUI.,  and  thanks  him  for  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
dresj  of  the  Italian  ladies;' and  he  semis  him,  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  is  to 
touch  at  Civita  Vecchia, -“‘a  certain  fenalo  machine,”  which  he  K'licves  wid 
puzzle  the  infallibility  cf  h;s  holiness.  “  Not  to  keep  you  in  eusi)euse,”  he  writes, 
“  it  is  what  wo  in  this  coui^try  call  a  hcoivd  petticoat.” 

Later  in  the  autumn  ofj  1713  the  died.  The  hoop  j>etticoat,  how¬ 

ever,  still  lived.  Many  a  .‘(itirist,  great  and  email,  |x>i'cilmau  and  jvnman,  had 
his  vain  thrust  at  it.  At  ^itt,  in  1718,  Ambrc>8e  Phillips,  the  “Namby  Pumby” 
of  Poj)e,  who  had  been  a  Joadjutor  cf  Poihj’s  in  the  Guardian,  brought  out  the 
J'rnthiiiktr.  Numbers  4  l<tii.d  49  of  the  I'rtt thinker  contain — no  more  an  ou- 
ilaught,  but — a  debate  upev-‘  the  hoop  petticoat.  The  arguments  pro  and  contra  arj 
given  w  ith  a  hind  of  waterj^  humour,  ami  you  are  left  t?  form  your  own  verdict. 

Any  chronological  airangeu'.ent  of  the  goenl  caricatures  of  the  hist  century, 
including  Hogarth's  etchcil  and  pouted  satires,  will  exhibit  the  further  |<asssges 
of  the  incessant  warfare  between  Fashien  and  Siitire  in  re  Hoojx-d  Petticoat.  But 
has  not  your  mind,  O  leader,  already  justitietl  luy  couclusiou  — that  precerlent 
ai.d  present  fact  al.kc  declare  Fashiou  to  L'O  tho  victor  'f 
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(Fhanlenn  the  Adventurer ;  or,  the  Enropennf  in  the  East.  A  Romantic  Biography.  By 
William  Dalton,  author  of Will  Adams,  the  first  Emjlishinan  in  Japan.") 


Mr.  Dai.ton  hu  made  the  East  his  special  | 
study,  llis  “  White  Elephant,”  l.is  *•  Wolf  Boy  j 
in  China,”  LU  “Will  Adame,”  and  other 
Toinmea,  whose  titles  we  do  not  call  to  mind  at 
present— all  are  founded  on  the  ways  and 
means,  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  Ciii- 
nese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  or  others  of  those 
mysterious  peoples  of  whom  we  have  l>een  able 
to  learn  so  little.  A  laborious  examination  of 
the  best  authorities,  and,  we  believe,  special 
so'irces  of  information,  have  enabled  the  author 
ot  “  Phaulcon”  to  teach  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  a  (treat  deal  about  the  inner  life 
of  the  modern  East.  And  when  we  say  modern 
life,  we  include  a  very  considerable  range  of 
period,  for  an  Eastern  is  seemingly  quite  as  un¬ 
changeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians.  As  he  was  in  the  beginning,  according 
to  all  that  we  can  learn  from  history’s  pages, 
so  he  is  now — possessed  of  the  ssme  virtues  and 
vices,  and  ever  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter.  Our  merchants  have  long  talked  of 
opening  up  the  East ;  dreams  have  been  dreaii.ed  i 
of  immense  cargoes  of  British  manufactures 
being  cariied  in  Great  Easterns  and  I^eviathans  ' 
to  the  ports  of  Coina and  Japan;  large  fortunes  I 
have,  doubtless,  already  bten  made  by  ent‘‘r- 
prising  traders,  and  moneys  will  surely  be  I 
gained,  as  ever,  by  shrewd  and  brave  adven-  | 
turers.  But  this  last  word  mmt  bring  us  bai  k 
to  “  Phaulcon,”  to  whom  .Mr.  Dalton  has  given 
the  title  of  “Adventurer.”  This  term  is  now 
much  oftener  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
than  in  any  other  sense;  but  its  real  meaning 
is  “  one  who  tries ;”  and  in  the  time  of  our  little 
ships,  but  great  captains,  the  “.Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers”  were  a  sufficiently  honourable  class 
of  people,  as  times  went  then  and  go  now. 
Well,  the  story  of  this  “  Adventurer”  of  ours 
presents,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  readable 
form,  a  considerable  amount  of  information, 
new  and  interesting.  We  do  not  here  propose 
to  narrowly  examine  the  plot  of  the  tale,  for  we 
have  not  space  for  much  detail,  but  will  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  characters  and  scenes  dis¬ 
played  in  this  curious  drama.  We  have  in 
Phaulcon  a  brave,  impetuous,  handsome  youth, 
whose  lineaments  and  appearance  are  thus  drawn 
by  the  author ; — 

“  His  finely-chiselled  features,  p  ile,  high,  broad 
forehead,  swarthy  skin,  dark,  fiery  eyes,  and 
long  black  hair,  which  fell  from  beneath  a  small 
Greek  cap  over  his  bared  neck,  bespoke  the  two  j 
classic  races  of  Greece  and  Kome  from  which 
his  mother  and  father  derived  I  heir  origin.  The  ] 
latter,  a  Venetian,  had  married  a  Greek  lady.  | 
His  dress  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage  l.is  I 
tall,  slender  figure ;  a  small  cap  of  crimson,  em¬ 
broidered  witb  gold  and  with  blue  silk  tassels,  I 
sat  jauntily  upon  his  head,  giving  relief  to  his 
long  black  hair.  From  the  hips,  an  ample 
skirt  of  snowy  Indian  cotton  reached  to  the 
knees;  his  legs  were  gaitered,  and  his  feet  in¬ 
closed  in  red  morocco  shoes ;  a  loose  fitting  vest 
of  blue  silk  embraced  a  silk  shirt,  the  collars 
of  which  were  laid  over  the  spencer  or  jacket, 


so  as  to  expose  his  throat.  The  latter  was  of 
crimson  cloth,  and  like  the  vest  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  loops,  fringes, 
spangles,  and  buttons  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  The  sleeves  were  slashed,  but  fastened 
at  the  wrists.  To  complete  the  picture,  I  must 
add,  that  from  a  silken  girdle  or  sash  which 
was  bound  aiound  his  waist  was  suspended  a 
richly-mounted  dagger.  The  whole  costume, 
indeed,  strongly  resembled  that  of  the  Greek 
corsairs,  since  become  traditional  witb  poets 
and  dramatists.” 

By  giving  timely  tidings  to  the  captain  of  an 
English  vessel,  then  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  of  Cephalonia,  of  a  conspiracy  to 
seize  his  vessel,  he  makes  a  friend  fur  ever  of 
Commander  West  and  his  adopted  son,  Blake 
Taunton.  As  ship-boy,  oa  board  West's  ves¬ 
sel,  Phaulcon  enters,  and  we  find  him  soon  in 
the  captain's  little  English  home,  amidst  the 
bills  of  Northumberland.  The  quiet  life, 
althongh  there  is  a  charming  demoiselle,  the 
capt'iin’s  daughter,  scarcely  contents  Phaulcon, 
who,  to  tell  truth,  is  nut  a  little  ambitious,  and 
a  trifle  avaricious,  we  suspect.  So  off  he  is, 
in  company  with  BUke  launton,  and  spends 
some  years  in  the  Ea  t  India  Company's  ser¬ 
vice,  making  some  good  ventures  on  his  own 
account,  as  well  os  attending  to  his  employers’ 
interests,  until  he  finally  loses  everything,  is 
shipwrecked,  and  returns  to  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  a  somewhit  stedy  con¬ 
dition,  He  tells  his  lung  stry  of  hairbreadth 
e-wpes,  and  literally  of  being  taken  pri-oner 
by  the  insolent  Moors  and  sold  to  slavery— of 
bis  escape  thence,  and  with  it  all  his  travels’ 
history.  Pity  is  akin  to  love,  we  know,  and 
Ziilah  West  begins  to  look  with  interested  eyes 
upon  the  youth  she  has  nursed  and  attended 
in  his  sickness  and  weakness. 

“  Why  did  Zillsh  shed  so  many  tesrs  during 
and  at  the  close  of  this  recital?  Why  did  those 
sunshiny  eyes  beam  with  something  like  pride 
in  the  hem  of  the  adventures  to  which  she  had 
bein  listenirg?  Perhaps,  like  Desdeniona,  she 
loved  the  man  for  the  dangers  he  had  pasted. 

“  ‘  Dear  Constantine,' she  exclaimed,  *  Heaven 
be  thanked  for  having  brought  you  once  more 
among  us.  Your  sufferings  have  been  terrible, 
your  n  isfortiines  great;  it  mnit  have  been  a 
sad,  tad  blow  to  have  lost  that  f  r  which  you 
had  toiled  so  hard  and  patiently;  but  that 
Providence  which  has  brought  you  safely 
through  so  many  dangers  will,  in  the  future, 
not  forget  the  nious  object  for  which  you  en¬ 
countered  them.’  ” 

Ti  e  pious  object  to  which  Ziilah  here  refers 
was  Constantine's  wish  to  reinstate  his  parents, 
who  were  steeped  in  poverty  in  Greece,  in  the 
former  position  they  had  held  of  wealth  and 
importance.  He  shoitly  after  finds  that  his 
mother  has  died,  his  father  had  disappeared,  and 
no  one  could  tell  whither  he  had  goue. 

And  here  occurs  an  epi-ode  ot  love-making 
and  cross- purposes  which  our  readers  would 
not  coiuider  us  just  to  omit  the  mention  of. 
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niake  has  loved  Zillah,  as  he  told  her  father, 
‘first  aa  a  brother,  then  with  a  warmer  allec- 
tion.  but,  since  my  last  voyage,  as  a  woman  I 
would  woo  for  a  wife.’  ’  .  .  . 

Ttie  captain  has  no  objection,  and  suggests 
that  Blake  should  urge  his  suit.  Blake,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Zillah  will 
accept  bis  proposals.  And  he  was  right. 
Zillah  prefers,  evidently  enough,  although  the 
does  not  say  so,  the  dark  Greek  cor.sair  to  our 
fair  English  buccaneer.  Blake  “  interpelLtes" 
Phaulcon  on  the  question. 

“In  his  own  frank  manner,  he  told  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  love,  his  hopes,  the  captain's  wishes, 
his  own  proposal  to  Zillah,  and  her  refusal. 

‘“It  M  a  singular  story — it  is  a  great  grief 
for  you,  my  pour  friend,’  replied  Constantine, 
when  Blake  had  conclnded.  ‘  Doubtlessly,’  he 
added,  ‘you  have  a  rival ;  do  you  not  suspect 
who  he  may  be  ” 

1  do — a  friend  with  whom  I  h  ive  offered  to 
share  my  all — vourself,  Constan  .iuc  Phaulcon. 
Mow,’  be  added,  *  be  as  frank  with  me  as  1  have 
been  with  you.  Say,  is  it  nut  so  ?' 

“  ‘  Blake,  my  friend,  you  are  mad  to  have 
such  thoughts;  frankly  will  1  answer  you,  and 
on  my  honour,  not  one  word  ot  love  has  ever 
passed  between  us,  other  than  would  have 
become  a  brother  and  sister,  for  as  the  latter 
have  I,  and  shill  I,  ever  hold  Zihah,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  she  has  jilted  even  you.  More¬ 
over,  hM  I  loved  her  and  she  had  deemed  ms 
worthy  of  her  affection,  I,  Constantine  I’liaulcon, 
a  penniless  adventurer,  could  not  marry ;  nor, 
to  be  frank  with  you,  my  friend,  will  I  ever, 
aave  it  can  at  the  same  time  help  me  to  that 
fortune  for  which  1  crave.’ 

_  “  At  this  Blake's  countenance  brightened  a 
little,  and,  taking  the  other’s  hand,  he  eaia — 

“  ‘  From  my  heart  1  believe  you,  Constantine, 
for  assuredly  no  man  in  love  could  speak  thus 
heartlessly.’  ” 

We  must  make  short  work  now  of  the  story, 
not  wishing  to  spoil  tbe  interest  fur  those  who 
send  to  Mr.  Mudie  fur  the  book.  We  should 
scarcely  be  forgiven,  however,  we  suspect,  did 
we  not  inform  our  readers  that  Biske  dues 
eventually  call  Zillah  hia  wife,  and  that  he  is 
the  means  of  rescuing  from  death  Phaulcon, 
who,  after  attaining,  by  dint  of  his  great  energy 
and  talents,  the  dignity  of  Barcalon,  the  very 
highest  position,  next  to  the  monarch,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  is  thrown  down  from  his 
high  estate,  and  loses  all  but  life.  The 
portion  of  this  volume,  however,  which  is 
new,  and  will  moat  commend  itself  to  serious 
and  reflective  miiid.s,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  subject  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  astute  Jesuit  fathers  to  found 
an  empire  in  Siam. 

An  elaborate  and  careful  account,  entitled, 
"The  Story  of  Christianity  in  CiMihin-China,” 
contained  in  chapter  vii ,  invests  tbe  book  with 
real  value,  and  we  regret  we  have  no  room  for 
an  extract  from  this  portion  of  the  volume. 
But  we  cannot  omit  the  following,  which  must 
close  our  notice  of  a  book,  which,  wiihuut  being 
free  from  defects  in  style,  and  many  careless 
blunders,  is  yet  a  book  of  consideraole  attrac¬ 
tion  and  much  sterling  worth.  Ibe  period  is 
the  year  IMS — tbe  acene  is  the  private  audi¬ 


ence  chamber  of  Siam's  king — the  dramatis 
ptrsima  are  the  Bircalon  Phaulc  n  and  tne 
monarch  him'elf.  I'he  subject  under  discussion 
w.as  ti  e  proposal  of  Louis  le  Grand,  through 
hi-i  ambassador,  De  Chauiuont,  that  the  King 
I  of  Siam,  together  with  the  wiiole  of  his  sub- 
I  jects,  should  accept  and  follow  the  true  faith 
— ill  those  days  and  times— the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  The  Barcalon  had  put  tbe 
matter  very  irgeniou>ly  to  hia  ma»ter,  and 
I  what  follows  is  a  p  .ition  of  tbe  king's  reply. 

“‘I.i  answer  to  the  French  ambassador,  yon 
will  assure  him  from  me  that  I  am  greatly 
I  obliged  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  marks 
I  (f  friendship  bestowed  by  his  most  Christian 
I  majestv;  the  honour  done  me  by  this  great 
i  prince' is  already  publicly  known  in  the  East, 

;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  sense  ot 
his  coiiitesy;  I  regret,  nowerer,  that  my  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  the  King  of  France  has  proposed 
to  me  a  thine  so  difficult.  I  refer  myself  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  Christian  king,  who 
can  judge  of  the  importance  and  of  the  dlffi- 
i  cullies  of  a  nutter  so  delicate  as  the  change 
I  of  a  religion  acknowledged  and  followed  un- 
I  interruptedly  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the 
!  apace  ot  i  'JJD  years. 

1  “‘For  the  rest,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
my  esteemed  friend  the  King  of  France  should 
taiie  so  strong  an  interest  in  an  affair  which 
seems  ti  belong  to  God,  and  which  the  Divine 
Being  appears  to  have  left  entirely  to  our  own 
discretiuu.  For,  would  not  the  true  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  are  therein 
— who  has  given  to  His  creatures  natures  and 
inclinations  differing  from  one  another — would 
He  nut,  in  giving  souls  and  bodies  to  men,  have 
inclined  them  to  follow  one  religion,  the  form 
of  worship  most  acceptable  to  Himself,  giving 
one  law  to  all  tbe  nations  of  the  world  ?  This 
order  among  men,  and  this  nnity  of  faith,  de¬ 
pending  absolutely  upon  Divine  Providence, 
who  might  so  easily  have  introduced  this,  as 
the  direisity  of  sects  which  have  subsisted 
tlirough  all  time — must  we  not  believe  that  the 
true  Gad  is  as  well  pleased  to  be  honoured  by 
different  worship  and  ceremonies,  as  to  be 
gloritinl  by  other  beings,  each  after  hia  own 
manner? 

“  ‘  Are  the  variety  and  beauty  we  admire  iu 
nature  less  admirable  in  supernatural  things, 
less  worthy  of  Divine  wi-dem?  However  Ibis 
may  be,’  concluded  his  majesty,  ‘since  we  know 
that  God  is  the  absolute  Mostir  of  the  world, 
and  are  persuaded  that  nothing  is  done  con¬ 
trary  to  His  will,  1  resign  myaelt  and  my  states 
into  the  merciful  hands  ot  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  beseech  of  His  eternal  wisdom  that 
He  wid  dispose  of  them  according  to  His  good 
pleasure.  I  explicitly  desire  you  to  infonn  the 
ambassador  that  I  will  omit  nothing  in  my 
powirto  jireserve  the  royal  friendship  of  the 
mo.st  Christian  king;  and  that  1  will  so  act 
duiii'g  the  time  it  shall  plesse  God  to  preserve 
my  life  that  my  euccessors  and  my  snbjecta 
shall  on  every  occasion  show  tbeir  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  the  royal  person  of  his  most 
Chiistian  uiajesty,  and  for  ail  his  succeasora.’ ’’ 

It  was  not  so  foolish  an  answer,  after  all, 
when  we  remember  that  a  Biamese  spoke  it. 
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Thk  strle  of  Wintbk  Cloaks  majr  now  be 
coDsidered  decided  for  the  season,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  (^ertainIy  much 
shorter  than  they  were  last  rear.  We  think 
what  the  cloaks  have  lost  in  length  they  have 
gained  in  elegance,  for,  without  doubt,  the 
novelties  in  the  way  of  outer  coverings  are  both 
oonveuient  and  suitable  garments. 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  maiitlo  question 
at  some  length,  and  this  month  we  give,  on  our 
1‘attem  bhcet,  designs  of  six  different  shaped 
cloaks,  so  that  our  readers  will  experience  but 
little  <1  iiBculty  in  keeping  themselves  au  courant 
with  la  mode. 

In  new  mantle  materials  the  drop  de  velourt 
is  certainly  the  favourite;  whilst,  for  useful 
wear,  the  ribbed  cloth  is  very  popular.  The 
former  material  is  exceedingly  soft-looking, 
and  is  manufactured  in  very  brilliant  shades  of 
blue,  brown,  and  lavender.  These  make  very 
dUtinguet  garments  worn  over  a  hlack  till:  drus, 
as  then  the  colours  contrast  to  advantage;  but, 
worn  over  a  coloured  skirt,  a  coloured  cloak 
is  not  in  good  taste,  unless  the  cloak  and  dross 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  material,  when,  of 
cour.e,  nothing  can  bo  mure  correct. 

Fur  morning  toilets,  or  for  driving,  a  great 
number  of  Paletots  and  Capes  will  be  worn, 
very  much  like  gentlemen's-  coats.  Those  wilt 
be  made  of  good  stout  cloth. 

At  the  present  moment  our  first  dressmakrrs 
are  sending  away  many  moire  antique  Onts.sEs, 
some  for  walking  and  some  fur  dinner  toilets. 
This  material  is  now  manufactured  ornamented 
with  tiny  velvet  flowers,  stars,  diamonds,  Ac., 
w  hich  have  an  exceedingly  rich  appear.ince  on 
this  costly  fabric.  Being  of  such  an  elaborate 
nature,  no  trimming  whatever  is  required  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  unless  it  be  a  guiliing  of 
the  smallest  possible  dimenbioi.s.  Silk  dresses 
are  also  being  worn  with  velvet  brocades, 
carrying  out  the  fashion  of  last  year  in  a  inure 
sumptuous  degree.  Moire  antiques  with  silk 
spots  are  also  iu  great  favour. 

Amongst  the  shades  for  dresses  this  winter, 
of  a  rich  descriptioDj  we  may  mention  that 
neutral  tints  will  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of 
favour.  I'hero  is  a  tendency  to  quietness  in 
mattirs  of  the  toilet,  and  fur  that  rea.sun  we 
now  see  browns,  greys,  snd  shades  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  in  great  n  quisitivii.  Itiissian  U-ather 
colour,  and  a  new  shade  called  Urrt  d Kgypte, 
are  now  to  Le  seen  iu  all  the  leading  tiwgasius 
bf  fashion. 

Tfcre  is  nothing  so  pretty  and  so  useful  as  a 
plain  glacd  silk  dress,  whcilier  coloured  or 
black.  Ibis  style  of  silk  d'jts  not  carry  its 
date;  and,  if  not  worn  out  one  season,  cau,  by 
a  Utile  alteration  in  the  trimming,  be  converted 
the  foliuwing  season  into  reuliy  a  very  pretty 
and  stylish  garment.  Not  so  with  silks  figure;! 
with  various  patterns,  which  are  asscz  jolts 
when  worn  at  the  time  they  really  are  fashion¬ 
able,  and  then  do  not  appear  again.  Uf  course 
every  one  cannot  afford  to  disc.nrJ  a  liandaume 
figured  silk  dress  so  soon ;  and  it  is  to  those 
la  lies  we  recommend  the  plain  iu  prefircnce 


to  the  figured  material,  for  the  reasons  Just 
stated. 

Plain  glacd  silks  are  now  manufactured  in 
such  exquisite  and  brilliant  shades,  that  women 
of  every  complexion  cannot  have  the  least  difii- 
culty  in  cbooting  a  silk  that  will  prove  both 
becoming  and  suitable  to  them.  Particular 
attention,  however,  should  be  paid  as  to  the 
colour  selected,  to  enhance  as  much  as  possible 
the  beauty  of  the  complexion.  Brunettes  may 
wear  one  of  the  pretty,  and  now  so  fsHhionable, 
llavannah  browns,  rather  a  dark  shade  of  green, 
or  a  dark  plum  or  violet ;  although,  perhaps, 
the  latter  shade  is  as  suitable  for  fair  people. 
Cinnamon,  or  a  red  fawn,  may  very  advan¬ 
tageously  be  worn  with  a  dark  skin,  but  bm- 
neltes  should  bear  in  mind  never  to  wear  a 
bright  blue  dress.  Blues  of  every  description 
are  becoming  only  to  fair  skin).  Now  we  have 
enumerated  the  colours  that  are  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  dark  persons,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  select  those  that  are  becoming  to  other  styles 
of  complexion. 

Bei-ides,  a  si.k  dres)  suitable  for  morning 
toilets  may,  with  a  little  taste,  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  pretty  and  stylish  evening  dress, 
by  trimming  the  bottom  with  qnillings  or 
puffings  of  crepe,  with  a  crepe  berthe  to  cor¬ 
respond.  For  instance,  a  mauve  ailk  d.'ess, 
trimmed  with  three  very  full  cr£pe  ruches  of 
thrie  distinct  shades,  is  at  once  stylish  and 
economical,  as  by  removing  the  crCpo  the 
ganneut  can  be  converted  into  a  more  useful 
robe.  Silk  drvsscs  are  being  trimmed  with 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  which 
has  a  quiet  and  pleasing  effect.  We  have 
lately  seen  a  new  method  cf  making  a  silk 
dress,  the  description  of  which  we  will  give  our 
readers.  The  dress  was  a  warm  etone  colour, 
and  was  elaborately  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the 
same  shade.  The  bodice  was  high  and  cut 
with  a  basque  all  round,  over  which  was 
arranged  another  bodice  in  velvet  made  with 
epaulettes,  and  sleeves  with  turned-back  enffs. 
Both  the  bodice  and  skirt  were  elaborote'y 
trimmel  with  buttons,  a  fashion,  by  the  way, 
which  is  now  very  popular.  We  could  but 
admire  this  dress,  which  was  so  new  and  un¬ 
common. 

Bonnets  for  autumn  and  winter  wear  are 
quite  the  rage  made  in  fawn,  leather  colour,  or 
the  new  shade,  terre  dEyypte,  of  which  wo 
have  spoken,  which  is  soiueihing  between  a 
fawn  and  an  orange.  Ciiinaaiuu  colour  may 
also  be  ranked  amongst  the  popular  winter 
sbadis.  They  will  still  continue  to  he  very  fully 
trimmed,  anil  feathers,  the  same  as  last  year, 
will  be  one  of  the  mo^t  general  ornainei.ta- 
tions.  We  noticed  a  very  pretty  and  ele¬ 
gant  bonnet  iu  green  velvet,  trimmed  with 
a  bird  of  paradise,  the  blue  and  gold  tail 
feathers  being  ariiinged  to  tall  over  the  crown. 
The  curtain  consisted  of  black  lace  made 
e-rpressty  for  the  purj:ose,  with  a  leal’-sbaped 
edge.  The  blonde  of  the  cap  inside  was  edged 
with  tiny  black  velvet,  a  fashion  that  is  now 
becoming  very  general.  Another  bonnet  was 
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of  black  velvet,  with  a  white  tulle  crown,  crossed 
by  narrow  velvets.  It  was  trimmed  with  a  large 
ruse  aud  leaves  near  the  crown,  and  a  similar 
rose,  completely  imbedded  in  lace,  formed  tte 
bandeau  inside. 

The  shapes  of  bonnets  arc  far  more  graceful  i 
than  they  were  last  year,  and  pre  now  being  | 
arranged  with  very  deep  curtains.  The  cha-  \ 
peahz  in  silver  grey  velvet,  trimmed  with  whi'e 
feathers,  and  the  but?  terry  bonnets,  with  the 
lovely  loeitphore  feather — or,  rather,  lird — are,  ' 
indeed,  distinfjuis.  Black  crin  bonnets,  and  ! 
those  of  drawn  silk,  are  also  very  much  in 
faronr. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  ladies  will  have  to 
wear  their  dresses  looped  up  out  of  doors,  in 
consequence  of  the  inordinate  length  of  skirt 
which  Fashion  has  decreed  shall  hold  its  away.  I 
Pretty  petticoats  and  a  good  cliaussure  are,  | 
necessarily,  imperative ;  so  we  have  this  winter 
petticoats  of  every  imaginable  shade  and  design, 
and  boots  that  are  faultless  in  their  finish  und 
appearance. 

Messrs.  Grant  and  G.isk,  of  68,  Oxford-street, 
London,  are  displaying  several  clnrming  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  ladies'  petticoats,  in  all  kinds 
of  rep,  cloth,  quilted  silk,  and  braided  French 
merino.  We  saw  some  jupons  in  scarlet  cloth, 
woven  with  a  Greek  deugn  in  black;  els.i  some 
in  black  cloth,  with  an  amber  border  in  the 
same  pattern.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask’s  i 
quilted  petticoats  are  a!si  very  nicely  made, 
being  stitched  by  machinery ;  the  work,  conse¬ 
quently,  having  a  regular  and  even  appeannee 
which 'it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  when  quilted 
by  h.snd. 

White  aud  coloured  French  merino  petti¬ 
coats,  braided  (fur  this  fashion  is  carried  even 
to  articles  of  under-clothing),  are  amongst  the 
novelties  for  carriage  costume,  fhev  are  es- 
coediogly  delicate  aud  ifcherchh,  and  on  that 
accouiu  are  scarcely  suitable  for  walking. 

Fur  u'eful  dresses  a  material  called  trooUen 
radzimen,  made  in  all  the  new  shades  uf  colour, 
is  ill  great  demand  among- 1  our  fashionable 
dressmakers.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  have 
introduced  these  goods,  which  they  are  selling, 
both  plain  and  braid«.l,  in  novel  designs  in  silx 
brain.  The  same  firm  have  brought  out  another 
new  article,  called  tuUane  rep,  and  knick-er- 
bocl-er  linseys,  the  chief  novelty  in  the  latter 
fabrics  conristing  in  the  entirely  new  shades 
and  mixtures.  For  useful  wear  there  is  nothing 
80  serviceable  as  a  linsey,  and  it  may  with  a 
little  care  be  wash  d  Linsey  jiip  ius  tire  being 
made  for  the  winter,  with  broad  steels  run  in, 
and  a  tinp  flounce  in  bright  scarlet,  mauve,  or 
magenta,  tinted  neatly  on,  and  stitched  at  the 
edge.  An  old  Imsey  dress,  nicely  washed, 
may  be  turned  to  very  good  account  by  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  japon  of  this  descrip’ ion;  it 
will  be  found  extremely  warm  and  comfortable 
wear. 

Some  new  Norwich  goods  have  appeared,  in 
a  kind  of  thin  black  rep,  woven  with  borders 
at  the  bottom — bright  am^r  seeming  to  be  the 
favourite  shade,  as  contrasting  nicely  with  the 
black.  Heps  will  also,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
popular  this  winter.  The  silk  reps  are  hand¬ 
some,  aud,  when  made  up,  very  much  resemble 
a  poplin. 


Our  readers  will  be  able,  should  they  feel  sj 
inclined,  to  procure  from  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Gask  a  relic  of  the  International  Kxhibition,  as 
they  have  purchased  upwards  of  100  ca'es  of 
various  kinds  of  goods,  which  will  be  removed 
to  their  establishment  after  the  closing  of  the 
building.  The  fabrics,  having  been  expressly 
nianufa.tured  fur  exhibiting,  are  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  quality,  and  as  many  ladies  would 
feel  interested  in  possessing  someihing  that 
was  really  shown  at  the  World's  Great  Fair, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  enterprising 
buyers  will  meet  with  success  in  their  specu¬ 
lation. 

There  is  very  little  alteration  in  children’s 
costume ;  the  kmckerbockersuit  reigns  supreme; 
it  is  so  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed. 

For  out-door  coverings  boys  are  wearing  la- 
vemeas  capes  and  little  paletdts,  the  latter 
being  frequently  in  grey  cloth,  with  grey  velvet 
collar  and  cutfs,  and  pocket  trimnu"gs.  Litlls 

f'irls  arc  wearing  tiuy  scarlet  gipsy  cloaks,  Col- 
een  Bawn  mantles,  and  prietuts  very  mneli 
like  those  worn  by  boy^  but  more  elaborately 
trimmed.  Felt  hats  will  be  gent-rally  adopted 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  white  being  the 
most  suitable  for  tiny  children,  trimmed  with 
either  a  very  bright  blue  or  ceiise.  There  is  a 
new-shaped  hat  for  children  just  coma  out  in 
Paris,  called  the  "  I.!</ueur,”  a  very  becoming 
and  suitable  style ;  then  there  are  the  FronJenv 
and  the  Charles  IX.  hats,  both  neir shapes.  The 
Charles  IX.  hat  is  made  of  black  velvet,  or  silk 
stretched  over  a  shape;  it  has  a  straight  brim 
and  a  somewhat  high  crown,  trimm.d  with 
plumes  of  tiny  black  and  red  or  red  ard  white 
leathers;  it  is  an  extremely  stylish  head-gaur 
for  a  little  boy. 

A  purte-ju'pt  of  very  caplt.al  contrivance  has 
lately  appeared  in  Pans,  where  it  has  met  with 
great  success.  It  consists  of  an  elastic  band, 
which  is  buckled  round  the  waist,  from  which 
depend  six  c'rds  aod  clips.  These  cords  are 
arranged  so  that  they  pull  through  the  band, 
enabling  the  wearer  to  Ut  down  or  pud  up  her 
dress  to  the  desired  height.  Before  going  out 
the  dips  can  be  properly  arranged,  4he  dress 
all  pulled  up  at  once,  and  the  cords  tied  round 
the  waist. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  novelty  the 
advantages  of  which  will  bo  readily  understood 
by  all  persons  who  know  how  beneficial  flannel 
is  to  health.  The  novelty  consists  o{  flnnnd 
ftapt,  made  in  striped  material,  red  and  black, 
black  arid  white,  and  iiuny  other  mixtu'ps 
of  colours.  There  stays  are  to  be  rec  imme.aded 
for  winter  wear,  and  are  so  light  and  well  made, 
that  they  take  up  no  more  room  under  the 
clothes  thru  do  thoso  made  of  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
terial.  While  we  are  speaking  of  flannel  we 
must  not  omit  the  knickerbocker  drawers  which 
were  used  a  little  last  winter,  but  which  will 
come  into  great  requisition  this  season.  They 
are  made  in  scarlet  flannel,  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  an  elastic  band  round  the  waist, 
and  an  elastic  at  the  bottom  of  each  leg,  to 
confine  them  properly  at  the  knee.  Scarlet 
flannel  petticoat  bodices  will  also  rank  amongst 
the  comfortable  art'oles  of  under- clo’hing  tor 
the  co’d  weather. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


1C 

Although  it  ia  rather  early  to  talk  a^ut 
eraniDg  toilata.  still  there  are  lU'Uiy  occaeiuna 
when  a  pretty  dress  is  necessary ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
recherche  toilets  we  have  seen  for  some  time, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  young  ladies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  simplicity.  The  dress  was  made  of 
plain  white  muslin  (very  clear),  arranged  over 
a  white  silk  skirt,  imth  skirts  being  cut  very 
long  behind.  '1  he  body  was  fastened  in  front 
and  painted  behind  and  before.  The  trimming 
of  the  dress,  which  was  the  principal  novelty 
in  this  elegant  toilet,  consisted  of  two  hand¬ 
somely-embroidered  muslin  braces  with  very 
long  ends,  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  quillings  of  the  same.  The  braces  were 
crossed  over  the  body  behind  and  before,  and 
the  ends,  which  reached  to  within  half  a  yard 
of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  were  cut  very  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  rounded.  They  became 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  top  of  the 
skirt,  where  they  were  united  to  the  braces. 
There  were,  of  course,  four  ends — two  at  the 
back  and  two  in  the  front — and  all  being  richly 
and  most  elaborately  embroidered,  the  dress 
was  really  elr  gant  and  uncommon.  Embroidered 
pointed  epaulettes,  arrauged  over  pink  silk,  and 
edged  with  quilling,  formed  very  pretty  short 
sleeves,  arrauged  over  a  full  puffing  of  white 
mutlin. 

OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

WaLKIHS  DkSSS. —  I.KFT-HASD  FlUlTlK. 
— The  materials  of  which  this  bonnet  is  com¬ 
posed  are  black,  and  white  tulle,  black  velvet, 
and  bine  ribbon.  The  front  is  of  black  velvet, 
the  soft  crown  white  tulle  laid  over  black,  and 
the  curtain  black  velvet.  A  piece  of  broad 
blue  ribbon  isar.'anged  over  the  bonnet,  cro.4sed 
at  intervals  by  narrow  bands  of  blue;  and  a 
plume  of  small  black  and  blue  feathers  forms 
the  trimming  at  the  top  of  the  chapeau.  The 
bandeau,  or  inside  trimming,  consists  of  a  blue 
bow,  surrounded  by  black  grass,  and  the  strings 
are  of  the  same  ribbon  as  that  which  trims  the 
outside.  The  dress  is  of  blue  moire  antique, 
trimmed  with  graduated  straps  of  velvet,  eoged 
with  a  tiny  black  lace.  The  bodice  is  ar¬ 
ranged  with  three  poirite  behind  and  two  points 
in  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  eight  straps  of 
velvet  of  different  lengths,  rounded  at  each 
end,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  lace.  The 
sleeve  is  cut  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  is  a 
shape  that  is  likely  to  be  very  popular  this 
winter.  It  is  trimmed  on  the  upper  side  only, 
with  straps  of  velvet.  A  black  silk  dre.s8,  or  a 
black  watered  silk,  or  moire  antique,  arranged 
precisely  like  this  model,  would  be  both  rtylish 
and  effective.  A  linsey,  ornamented  with  bands 
of  silk,  and  edged  with  a  tiny  gimp,  would 
make  a  pretty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  novel 
and  nncommun  dress. 

A  UsKKUi.  Toilkt. — The  little  cap  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  Juchsiue 
velvet,  edged  with  narrow  black  lace.  Thu 
dress  is  of  plain  black  glacd  silk,  trimiiied  with 
thick  black  silk  cord  and  tassels.  The  bodice 
is  cut  opeu  a  little  way  in  front,  en  coeur 
(heart-shaped),  and  finished  off  round  the  neck 
with  a  little  {minted  turned-back  collar,  with  a 
tasbel  attached  to  each  point.  The  waist  is 


round,  and  is  worn  with  a  baud  and  clup. 
Tbe  sleeve  is  cut  with  a  team  at  the  elbow, 
and  has  a  deep  turned-back  cuff,  edged  with 
cord,  and  lated  at  the  se.vm  with  cords  and  tas¬ 
sels.  Ihetkirt  is  lull,  .nrd  very  much  gored, 
there  being  five  plain  widths  and  three  gored 
widths  in  it.  It  is  rut  to  form  a  demi-tram 
behind,  which  wiil  be  seen  on  referring  to  our 
plate.  The  skirt  is  put  on  to  the  bodice  in 
large  box  pleats,  and  these  pleats  are  caught 
together  by  means  of  cords,  laced  across  dia¬ 
mond-shaped,  and  terminating  in  two  tassels. 

Full-sized  paper  models,  tacked  together 
and  trimmed,  of  any  of  the  articles  illustrated 
in  this  plate,  may  be  bad  of  Madame  Adolphe 
Goubaud,  248,  iStrand,  London,  W.C.,  at  the 
following  prices ; —  ^ 

blue  Moire  Dress,  complete,  including 

Bodice,  Sleeve,  and  Trimmed  Gored 


Skirt .  6  6 

Bodice  and  Sleeve .  3  0 

Sleeve  .  1  6 


The  same  prices  are  applicable  to  tbe  black 
silk  dress. 

Madame  Goubaud  requests  that  tbe  size  ot 
waist  and  size  round  the  shoulders  may  ac¬ 
company  the  older  for  the  dress  bodices. 

OUR  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

The  Pkince  ok  Wales's  Slipper.— Ma¬ 
terials:  Three-eighths  of  a  yard  of  i’enelopa 
canvas  No.  40;  4  rows  of  gold  beads  No.  8; 
1  row  of  steel,  the  same  size ;  3  oz.  of  crystal 
beads ;  1  oz.  of  cbaik ;  2  oz.  of  large-S'zed 
black  beads ;  and  5  skeins  of  bright  bine  filo¬ 
selle.  The  arrangement  of  colour  is  very  hap¬ 
pily  contrived  in  this  slipper  pattern,  tbe  white 
beads  and  blue  filoselle  forming  a  pretty  and 
striking  contrast.  Thu  pattern  consists  of  one 
laege  Prince  of  Wales’s  feather  for  the  toe,  and 
three  smaller  ones  fur  the  sides,  and  from  the 
design  being  ai ranged  in  this  manner  the 
blipfier  takes  its  name.  The  large  feather  in 
the  tor  is  worked  in  crystal  and  chalk  heads, 
the  stem  being  of  the  latter,  and  the  pait  re¬ 
presenting  the  curl  of  the  feather  in  crystal 
beads,  llie  band  connecting  tlie  plume  con¬ 
sists  of  gold  and  steel  beads,  those  indicated 
as  orange  in  the  pattern  being  steel,  and  the 
remainder  gold.  The  small  feathers  at  tbe 
side  are  worked  entirely  in  crystal  heads,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  plain  baud  of  gold  beads.  The 
black  dots  have  now  to  be  inserted  at  regular 
distances,  which  consist  of  black  beada  of 
rather  a  large  size.  The  filoselle  should  then 
be  worked  in, and  the  slipper  iscomplete.  For 
the  size  of  canvas  we  hate  given  tbe  filoselle 
will  have  to  he  split,  as  it  will  be  found  too 
thick  to  work  with.  A  bright  crimson  or 
bright  greeii  ground  niight  be  substituted  for 
the  blue  with  very  good  eflect,  aud,  instead  of 
using  black  beads,  union  curd  or  coarse  purse 
silk  might  be  worked  in  with  the  grounding. 
If  wool  be  used  fur  the  latter  puition  of  the 
wiirk,  tbe  slippers  may  be  made  much  more 
ecuiiumically  than  with  filoselle.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  working  these  slippers  may  be  bad  of 
Mri.  Wilcuckson,  44,  Guuclge  Street,  Tutteu- 
ham-cuurt-rood.  The  prices  are,  with  filo¬ 
selle  for  grounding,  4s.  3d. ;  with  wool,  3s. 
Postage  is  uut  included  in  the  price. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marion  Biatricr.  We  do  not  know  of  any  Ann 
which  parcbR'^s  Honiton  lace,  or  Klvesi  new  lace  In 
eachange.  We  adviM  you  to  apply  to  Mewm. 
Hayward,  of  Oxford-street,  Loudon.  They  being 
one  of  the  largoet  Uce  dealers  of  our  great  metro* 
polls,  will,  t>erliaps,  be  able  to  do  what  you  wUh  — 
OiRTf  B.  We  shall  be  glad  to  re  eive  your  coloured 
patterns,  and.  If  they  meet  with  our  approbation, 
•hall  be  happy  to  use  them,  and  remunerate  you 
for  the  designs.~AN  Old  Scbscribkk.  Madame 
Adolphe  Qoubaud  will  bo  happy  to  get  you  one  of 
the  folding  portable  umbrellas,  which  >eem  to 

{deast  you,  and  which  really  are  most  coiiTenlent 
Ittle  articles  to  possess. — Clwtdiana.  After  this 
correspondent's  ▼erydatti  ring  remarks,  the  Editress 
feels  bound  to  exert  herself  still  more,  to  that  she 
may  continue  to  mrrit  Clwtdiana's  good  opinion. 
She  requires  some  good  dreas-preaervers,  and  says 
those  made  in  india-rubber,  gutta-r*erclia,  or  oil. 
•kin  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  her.  \Ve  have 
always  found  the  inaeinioth  or  gutta  ptrrha  dre^a* 
preservers  answer  admirably,  and  protect  the  dresses 
very  nicely.  Perhaps  Clwtduna  does  not  put 
thtsa  preservers  in  thtir  place.  They  re* 

quire  to  be  tacked  in  rather  forward,  and  pro- 
pcrlp  ieeure  i  all  round,  as,  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
gutta*|>eicha  soon  reduces  itself  to  a  small  wisp, 
and  is,  consequently,  quite  useless  as  a  dress-pro- 
tector.  Wash-leHther  has  been  recoimuetnled  to 
us  as  being  an  iffectual  dress-preserver.  A  squtiie 
piece  should  be  cut,  and  tacked  cornerwise  into  the 
dress,  so  that  the  wide  part  cornea  on  the  armhole 
of  the  sleeve.  We  have  not  tried  this  plan,  but 
ahould  Imagine  It  would  answer  very  well.  A 
gored  silk  dress  skirt  consist-n  of  ^ce  plain  tcidths 
and  three  gored  wldtha  or  six  gores.  These  are 
arranged  In  the  following  manner:-!.  A  plain 
width  in  front.  2.  A  gore  Joined  on  to  this,  the 
straight  way  of  the  gore.  3.  Another  plain  width 
run  on  to  the  sloped  part  of  the  gore.  4.  Another 
gore  run  on  the  plain  width.  5.  Another  plain 
widUk  run  on  to  the  sloped  part  of  the  gore.  6. 
Another  gore.  The  back  of  the  skirt  is  now 
reached,  the  sloped  part  of  the  gore  being  outride. 
To  tbis  another  gore  should  be  run,  which  cum* 
menccs  the  other  half  of  the  skirt.  It  should  be 
borne  ill  mind  always  to  put  the  sloped  part  towards 
the  back  of  the  sklit,  to  show  it  nicely  in  its  place, 
and  to  yive  It  the  desired  sweep.  A  skirt  arranged 
in  this  manner  will  have  a  slight  train,  in  con  e- 
queni'e  of  the  two  gores  coming  together  be* 
hind. — Dinah.  We  have  heard  that  American 
pota>h  is  a  good  preparation  for  removing  the  stains 
f^om  white  marble.— A  Corkkshonuhnt  has  kindly 
forwarded  us  a  recipe  for  effectually  preventing  or 
removing  rust  fiom  steel  oinaments.  As  these 
ornaments  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and  as  they 
so  soon  lose  their  brildancy  by  getting  rusty,  we 
think  our  subscribers  will  feel  grateful  to  our  corre* 
•pondent  for  furnlsliing  them  with  a  remedy  agalnU 
rwf/.  Place  the  ornaments  in  a  box  filled  with 
finely-powdered  starch,  and  cover  it  comjiletely. 
Then,  when  the  ornamemts  are  required,  remove 
the  starch  by  brushing  with  a  sott  brush,  and 
polbh  with  a  dry  leather.  Not  h><ving  used  this 
recipe,  we  cannot  vouch  lor  its  excellence,  but  It  Is 
certainly  worth  trying.  We  iiuaglne  the  steel 
might  be  preserved  in  good  order  by  keeping  it  m 
tbe  starch,  but  we  think  the  simple  starch  would 
scarcely  remove  the  rust  when  once  it  has  appeared. 
•Silica  Okay.  To  improve  the  colour  of  your 
hands,  we  recommend  you  to  wear  gloves  as  ohen 
as  you  possibly  can.  This  should  make  the  skin 
both  soft  and  delicate.  Practising  the  piano  will 
certainly  not  teud  to  make  the  hand  narrower;  ou 
the  contrary,  it  spieada  and  enlargea  it  If,  how* 
ever,  you  wish  to  be  a  good  |>ertornier,  don’t  tor  a 
moment  let  tbe  irivolous  desire  of  having  a  beau- 
UfuUy.sbaped  hand  preyentyou  studying  the  piano. 


Your  frienda  will  derive  merepleasure  from  bearing 
yon  play  well  tlia’i  from  knowing  that  yonr  hand  is 
of  a  certain  width.  One-eighth  of  an  ineh  more 
or  le.ts  i.t  not  a  nutter  ot  very  gre.it  moment.— 
Lilly  Lin.  Your  uamc  nhail  be  given  on  our  Em* 
broidery  Sheet  Your  writing  is  nut  go  >d.  Braces, 
smoking  caps,  slipper'*,  tobacco-  pouches,  cigar* 
caset,  are  amongst  the  presents  that  a  lady  cau 
make  to  a  gentleman  m  the  way  of  needlework. 
There  is  no  probability  at  present  of  members  of 
the  Rifle  Corps  having  to  go  to  war,  and,  if  there 
was,  we  would  eertaiuly  not  advise  you  to  persuade 
your  ** certain  young  gentleman”  to  show  the  white 
feather.  You  should  be  the  lant  to  influence  him  to 

this  Course  of  action _ Jank  Evbltna  Wood.  A 

liding  habitof  thenewest  ^hApe  and  design  appeared 
in  the  E&diion  Plate  of  last  month’s  Supplement  to 
this  Magaxiiie.  We  hot>e  soon  to  give  the  diagrams 
and  instructions  for  cutting  one  out.  We  know  of 
no  easy  recipe  for  cleaning  riding  gauntleta.  It  Is 
so  inexpensive  to  get  them  properly  cleaned,  that 
we  think  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  for 
ainutcurs  to  attempt  the  oi>eration.— Mrs.  J.  P. 
Viall.  Yon  cannot  do  better  than  kei»p  your  sheets 
of  patterns  in  the  gieen  envelopes  like  t*h'>sa  which 
accomiiaiiy  the  bound  volumes  of  tliU  Magazine. 
The  sheets  are  too  large  to  file  without  folding. 
They  would  soon  get  out  of  order  We  are  preparing 
p  rttollos  for  keeping  dean  and  tidy  the  Supple* 

ments  and  our  Pattern  Sheets _ Hart  FLkiiiNe. 

Apply  to  Mrs.  Wilciickson;  she  may  be  able  to  get 
you  the  pattern  you  require.—^  W.  E.  The 
Edities-s  will  bear  in  mind  this  corresi>ondent’8  re* 
quest,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  In  inserting  in 
a  future  number  a  good  pattern  of  a  gipsy  cloak.— 
Nally  Brick.  We  know  from  exi>erience  that 
Mr.  Douglas's  hair  wadi  1$  very  beneficial  for 
Btreiigiheiiiiig  and  improving  the  hair,  and  can  con* 
Adently  recommend  it  to  our  subscribers.  Howto 
have  rosy  diOi'ks.— You  must  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  sit  up  late  at 
night.  Added  to  this,  keep  yourself  well  einplo.>  ed, 
and  endeavour  to  make  yourself  as  useful  as  you 
c.iu  to  }our  fellow -creaturva  By  this  me.tns  you 
will  have  less  time  to  think  of  your  own  personal 
appearance,  and  will  consequently  not  feel  so 
troublfil  as  to  whether  >  otir  cheeks  are  rosy  or  pale. 
•~A  Makuiad  Lady.  The  prices  of  the  crimping 
combs  are  28.(>d.  and  3s.GJ.  per  pair,  post  free  These 
may  be  hod  of  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  N\'w  Bond-streer, 
London,  W.— Miss  Dillon.  The  materials  for  work* 
ing  the  braces  and  Medici  band  in  inignardise  and  a 
guita-percha  key  frame  may  be  obtained  of  Mrs. 
Wilcockson,  44,  Gomlge-street,  Tocicnham-court* 
road,  Londtoi. — A.  K.  C.  wishes  fur  two  coloured 
plates  of  wild  flowers,  and  we  should  be  happy  to 
comply  with  her  lequtst  did  we  think  such  patterns 
would  please  our  numerous  subscribers,  as  but  a  very 
few  ladies  would  care  for  such  designs,  as  they  are  for 
a  particular  purpose.  Besides,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  g  ve,  two  months  runnirg,  two  patterns  much 
alike,  which  would  scaixely  satisfy  the  wants  of  our 
66,000  6iibscrit>ers.  We  lu>po  to  be  able  to  comply 
more  readily  w*ith  A.  F.  C.’s  next  request. — A  Sub* 
suuiBkR.  A  nretty  and  elegant  mode  of  lengthening 
your  moire  antique  dress  is  to  trim  it  at  the  bottom 
with  pointcMl  velvet,  in  the  way  illustrated  in  ths 
crimson  drtss  of  the  Fashion  FUte  of  last  month. 
The  lelvet  can  be  cut  any  depth,  and  of  course 
under  the  vehet  iiotiiing  but  lining  in  required,  so 
that  the  skirt  can  be  let  down  to  the  desind  length. 
— Vanus  a  pointed  pelerine  in  bUek  gmpure,  like 
the  one  you  describe,  iiiiy  be  had  of  Messrs.  Fanner 
and  Rogers,  Regent-street,  London,  or  Mesnrs  Grant 
and  GoAk,  Oxlbrd-Atreet,  London.  Roth  houses 
keep  these  articles  in  great  variety.— M.  Ward.  A 
beautiful  beartli  rug  patiei  n in  leviathan  work,  much 
prettier  than  a  design  with  a  fox  introduced,  and 
easier  to  work  ,wiU  Portly  appear  in  our  Ma^^axme 
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moisrlle  Clairon  vaa  a 
contemporary  with  Pavid 
Oarrick,  and  tha  French  actreti 
waa  not  celebrated  In  Franco 
alone.  Foreign  theatres  sent 
her  Inritatlons  by  the  voice  of  kin(;s 
and  qncena  Garrick  went  to  Paris, 
Arsene  llou'saye  asys,  purposely  to 
the  Clairon  play  In  CInna.  He  had  a 
picture  cnRraved  rcprescntlnir  Mademol- 
selle  Cla  rou  with  all  the  attributes  of 
trsftedy,  her  arm  rc'tlnit  on  a  pile  of  bonks 
bearing  the  names  of  Corneille,  Paclne, 
Crebillon,  and  V'oltaire ;  Melpomene  was  at  one 
(Ido,  In  the  act  of  crowning  her.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  were  written  these  fotir  lines  by 
Garrick;  — 


••  Fair  Clairon.  I  said,  will  be  nobly  renowncil, 

N'or  have  my  hUh  hopes  been  deceived ; 

The  tiuso  who  lonq  shice  by  the  nctreu  was 
crowned 

Hestores  her  the  Bift  she  recelvetl.” 

This  not  very  brilliant  verse  made  the  tour  of  the 
world.  Mademoiselle  Clairnn's  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers  were  not  content  with  this  homaite  of  sove- 
relBn  to  fovcrcign— they  established  the  order  of 
the  Medallion;  they  had  medals  struck  represeiit- 
ioB  this  portrait,  and  decorated  themselves  with 
tlic:n,  fecIinB  as  much  pride  as  if  they  had  worn 
the  gra»d  cordon. 

East  Ikc  imbs. — We  believe  that  many  evil  dis¬ 
posed  people,  princip.ally  inhabitiiiB  London,  lay 
cleverly-baited  traps,  and  Bins,  and  snares  fur  the 
cntrappinBof  unsuspectinB  persons.  Thetr.aps  they 
wt  are  in  the  form,  sometimes,  of  adrcrtisemouts, 
cunninBiy  oncocted,  and  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  These  advertisements  are  various  in  dic¬ 
tion,  shape,  Barb,  and  extent,  but  they  all  tell  nearly 
the  same  talc,  which  is  this :  that  by  the  expendi- 
tur(!  of  a  small  fum  of  money,  payable  hy  instal¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time,  some  secret  will  be  Im¬ 
parted,  so  nc  trade  furnished,  some  art  taiiBht,  by 
which  the  |>ossessor  or  learner  will  bo  ever  after 
able  to  have  much  profit,  to  the  end,  perhaps,  of 
keepinB  a  poor  mother,  If  that  be  her  way  of  thlnk- 
Iub;  or  with  the  results  of  many  pretty  bonnets 
and  winter  mantles,  if  her  desire  is  to  bo  fondly 
arrayed.  We  last  month  called  some  attention  to 
the  subject  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mc.ssrs.  Fuller 
and  Co.,  and  then  staled  our  Intention  of  InquirInB 
into  their  manner  of  doluB  bus  ness.  We  did  this 
for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  ImaBlnc  tb.it  the  art 
of  lithoBraphy  is  snfllclcntly  easy  to  be  nequhed  in 
(ome  six  short  or  easy  lessons.  We  have  reccive  l 
from  Messra  Fuller  and  Co.  a  Ictfir,  wherein  they 
desire  us  to  visit  their  establishment,  and  seo  for 
ourselves  We  will  do  so,  meanwhile  reitera’liiB 
our  opinion  that  for  a  country  pirl,  not  wealthy, 
to  Blve  her  two  Buineas  to  any  firm  for  six  litho¬ 
graphic  lessons,  with  a  view  of  aftcrwar.ls  making 
money  by  the  skill  she  should  thus  acquire,  would 
be,  on  the  part  of  our  damsel,  a  most  nnremnnera- 
tive  investment 

AtnasiaRA. — Willingly  wo  Indorse  the  praise  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Quarterly  Ucvlewer,  In  182^,  on  one 
of  Washington  IrviuB's  ‘‘TaUs  of  a  Traveller.” 
“  From  the  eviilcnce  of  this  tale,  which  abounds  In 
point  and  incident  it  s"ems  probable  to  ns  that  ho 
might,  as  a  novelist,  prove  no  coutcmpliblc  rival  to 
Goldsmith,  whose  turn  of  mind  he  very  much  in¬ 
herits,  and  of  whose  style  he  particularly  reminds 
us  In  the  life  of  Dribble.  Like  him,  too,  Mr, 
Irving  possesses  the  art  of  setting  In.ticrons  per¬ 
plexities  In  the  most  Irresistible  point  of  view,  and, 


we  Uiink,  ^uals  him  in  the  variety,  if  not  in  the 
force,  of  his  humour,”  Mr,  Irving  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men.  The  “  mighty  minstrel  of 
the  North”  loved  him  much.  He  wrote,  in  1817,  to 
John  Richardson — “  When  you  see  Tom  Campbell, 
tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  I  have  to  thank 
him  fur  making  me  known  to  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  ac¬ 
quaintances  1  have  made  this  many  a  day.”  Out, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  tributes  tu  his  demeanour 
ever  paid  to  Irving  was  unconsciuusly  done  by  a 
friend  of  our  own,  who  lived  with  him  fur  many 
months  in  the  same  bouse  at  Seville He  was  a 
most  genilemaullke,  delightful  person,  and  you 
might  have  lived  with  him  fur  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  without  imagining  he  ever  belonged  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

ScarriCA _ Yes,  you  have  Mr.  Hallam,  the  hir- 

torian  of  the  literature  of  Modem  Europe,  on  your 
side.  He  was  a  most  excellent  doubter.  The  poet 
Camp',  ell  wrote  of  him — “  Hallam  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  man,  of  great  acuteness  and  of  much  research 
In  reading.  1  lielieve  him  to  have  neither  gall  nor 
bitterneis,  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  boa-contradictor! 
,  .  .  .  His  powers  of  study  are  like  those  ot 
the  scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  Academy,  whoae 
viscera  were  alleged  to  be  made  of  brass.  Us  baits 
Sydney  Smith  himself  with  bis  provoking  accuracy 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  Smith  once  sold  to  me,  *  it 
Hallam  were  In  the  midst  of  a  full  assembly  ot 
scicntiBc  men,  and  if  Euclid  himself  were  to  enter 
the  mom  witli  his  Elements  under  his  arm.  and 
were  to  say,  “  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  no  one  present 
doubts  tlio  truth  of  the  forty. fifth  proposition  of  my 
Elements >”  Mr.  Hallam  would  say,  “Tea,  1  have 
my  doubta”  ’ " 

liXATTtK  Wkber.— Yes;  the  fact  of  concealment 
or  denial  of  debt  by  the  engaged  lady  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  future  husband  being  rcsiionslble  for  tha 
lady's  debta 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE 

MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH; 

A  MILD,  YET  6FEEDY,  SAFE,  AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE, 

'A  PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


Indigestion  is  a  weakness  or  want  of 
powerofthe  digestive  juices  in  the  stomach 
to  convert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into 
healthy  matter,  for  thepropernourishment 
of  the  whole  system.  It  is  caused  by 
everything  which  weakens  the  system  in 
general,  or  the  sibmach  in  particular. 
From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable ;  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that  if  we  could  always  keep  the  stomach 
right,  we  should  only  die  by  old  age  or 
accident.  Indigestion  produces  a  great 
variety  of  unpleasant  sensations:  amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  its  miserable  effects 
are  a  want  of,  or  an  inordinate  appetite, 
sometimes  attended  with  a  constant 
craving  for  drink,  a  distension  or  feeling 
of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatulency, 
heartburn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  acidity, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps 
sickness,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels : 
in  some  cases  of  depraved  digestion  there 
is  neatly  a  complete  disrelish  fur  food,  but 
still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
as  at  the  stated  period  of  meals  persons 
so  afilicted  can  eat  heartily,  although 
without  much  gratification ;  a  long  train 
of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  frequent 
attendants,  general  debility,  great  lan¬ 
guidness,  and  incapacity  for  exertion. 
The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted  frequent¬ 
ly  become  irritable  and  desponding,  and 
great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  counte¬ 
nance;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  dejected,  under  great  appre¬ 
hensions  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will 
start  at  any  unexpected  noise  or  occur- 


i  rence,  and  become  so  agitated  that  they 
,  require  some  time  to  calm  and  collect 
'  themselves ;  yet  for  all  this  the  mind  :8 
I  exhilarated  without  much  difficulty ; 

I  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for  a  time 
dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease :  hut 
I  the  excitement  produced  by  an  agreeable 
change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent 
I  palpitations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  distur¬ 
bed  by  frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and 
'  affording  little  or  no  refreshment ;  occa- 
'  sionally  there  is  much  moaning,  with  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression  upon  the 
I  chest,  nightmare,  &c. 

{  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader  upon  the 
constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of 
I  Indigestion  there  wilt  probably  be  some- 
I  thing  peculiar  to  each ;  but,  be  they  what 
I  they  may,  they  are  alt  occasioned  by  the 
I  food  becoming  a  burden  rather  than  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  its  stages 
:  the  medicine  most  wanted  is  that  which  will 
I  affurdspeedy  andeffectualassistancetothe 
digestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the 
{  nervous  and  muscular  systems — nothing 
I  can  more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty 
effect  so  desirable  an  object  than  Sorton's 
I  Extract  of  Camomile  Flowers,  The  herb 
I  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  highly 
'  esteemed  in  England  as  agratefu'  anodyne, 

I  imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth  and 
strength  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  indigestion,  gout  in  the  stomach,  windy 
colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  has  forages 
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been  stiongly  rccomnieuded  by  the  most  | 
eminent  piactitioners  as  very  useful  and 
beneficial.  The  great,  indeed  only,  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  use  hasbeen  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  it  takes  to  dissolve  a 
small  part  of  the  flowers,  and  which  must 
be  taken  with  it  into  the  stomach.  It  re¬ 
quires  aquarter  of  a  pintof  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  the  soluble  portion  of  one  drachm 
of  camomile  flowers ;  and,  when  one  or 
even  two  ounces  may  betaken  with  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of  this 
wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines,  is  that,  in  taking  it, 
the  stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with 
water,  which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to 
counteract,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to 
destroy,  the  effect.  It  must  be  evident 
that  loading  a  weak  stomach  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
medicine,  must  be  injurious ;  and  that  the 
medicines  muts  possess  powerful  renovat¬ 
ing  properties  only  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  water. 
Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the 
case  with  camomile  flowers,  a  herb  pos¬ 
sessing  the  highest  restorative  qualities, 
and,  when  properly  taken,  decidedly  the 
most  speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  certain 
preserver  of  health. 

These  PILLS  are  wholly  CAMOMILE, 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  accident¬ 
ally  discovered,  and  known  only  to  the 
proprietor,  and  which  he  firmly  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  modem  dis¬ 
coveries  in  medicine,  by  which  all  the  es-  I 
sential  andextractive  matter  of  more  than 
an  ounce  of  the  flowers  is  concentrated  i 
in  four  moderate-sized  pills.  Experience  ! 
has  afforded  the  most  ample  proof  that  j 
they  possess  all  the  fine  aromatic  and  sto-  ' 
machic  properties  for  which  the  herb  has  I 
been  esteemed ;  and,  as  they  are  taken  | 
into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by  any 
diluting  or  indigestible  substance,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more  ' 
immediate  and  decided.  Mild  in  their  { 
operation  and  pleasent  in  their  effect,  ! 
they  may  be  tsdren  at  any  age,  and  i 
under  any  circumstance,  without  danger  i 
or  inconvenience;  a  person  exposed  to  I 
cold,  and  wet  a  whole  day  or  night  could 
not  possibly  receive  any  injury  Irom  | 
tiding  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  | 
would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being  I 


taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with  f  i 
and  strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  Korlon’t  Camomile  Pills,  it  is 
only  doing  them  justice  to  say,  that  they  ( 

are  really  the  most  valuable  of  all  Tonio  t 

Medicikes.  By  the  word  tonic  is  meant  a  ( 

medicine  which  gives  strength  to  the  sto-  I 

mach  sufficient  to  digest  in  proper  quan-  \ 

titles  all  wholesome  food,  which  increases  i 

the  power  of  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  i 

the  human  body,  or,  in  other  words,  invi-  i 

gorates  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  t 

The  solidity  or  firmness  of  the  whole  s 

tissue  of  the  body  which  so  quickly  fol-  I 

lows  the  use  of  Norton's  Camomile  Pills,  I 

their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  repair-  c 

ing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or  b 

intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary  s 

influence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most  n 

convincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass  •  t 
is  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  the  to-  ii 

nic  principle,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  o 

pervade  the  whole  system,  through  which  h 

It  diffuses  health  and  strength  sufl^cient  >  s 

to  resist  the  formation  of  disease,  and  also  |  t! 

to  fortify  the  constitution  against  conta-  •  e 

gion ;  as  such,  their  general  use  is  strongly  I  c 

recommended  as  a  preventative  during  |  t< 


the  prevalence  of  malignant  fever  or  other  n 

infectious  diseases,  and  to  persons  at-  I  tl 
tending  sick  rooms  they  are  invaluable,  p 

as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ever  a 

failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness,  if 

even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  o 

As  Norton's  Camomile  Pills  are  parti-  v 

cularly  recommended  for  all  stomach  com-  p 

plaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably  n 

be  expected  that  some  advice  should  be  v 

given  respecting  diet,  though,  after  all  that  w 

has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  after  u 

the  publication  of  volume  upon  volume —  f< 

after  the  country  has,  as  it  were,  been  p 

inundated  with  practical  essays  on  diet,  tl 

as  a  means  of  prolonging  life,  it  would  be  n 

unnecessary  to  say  more,  did  we  not  feel  .  It 


it  our  duty  to  make  the  humble  endeavour  d 

of  inducing  the  public  to  regard  them  not,  sc 

but  to  adopt  that  course  which  is  dictated  o] 

by  nature,  by  reason,  and  by  common  n 

sense.  Those  persons  who  study  the  pi 

wholcsomes,  and  are  governed  by  the  ol 

opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uniformly  ,  bi 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mind .  b; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is  I  oi 
designed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for  | 
the  stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best  ! 
iitstruct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  I  |] 
to  avoid ;  we  want  no  other  adviser. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  those 
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aVcle&which  are  agreeable'  to  the  taste 
r’ere  by  nature  intended  for  our  food  and 
.ustenance,  whether  liquid  orsolid, foreign 
or  of  native  production ;  if  they  are  pure 
and  unadulterated,  no  harm  need  be 
dreaded  by  their  use ;  they  will  only  injure 
by  abuse.  Consequently,  whatever  the 
palate  approves,  eat  and  drink,  always  in 
moderation,  but  never  in  excess;  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  first  process  of  digestion 
is  performed  in  the  mouth,  the  second  in 
the  stomach ;  and  that,  in  order  that  the 
stomach  may  be  able  to  do  its  work  pro¬ 
perly,  it  is  requisite  the  first  process  should 
be  well  performed  ;  this  consists  in  masti¬ 
cating  or  chewing  the  solid  food,  so  as  to 
break  down  and  separate  the  fibres  and 
small  substances  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the  whole 
•  together  before  they  are  swallowed ;  and  it 
is  particularly  urgedupon  all  to  takeplenty 
of  time  to  their  meals,  and  never  eat  in 
haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  and 
8imple,but  comprehensive  advice,  and  find 
that  there  are  various  things  which  others 
eat  and  drink  with  pleasure  and  without  in¬ 
convenience,  and  which  would  be  pleasant 
to  yourself  only -that  they  disagree,  you 
may  at  once  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in 
the  stomach,  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
power  which  it  ought  to  do,  that  it  wants 
assistance,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance 
is  afforded  the  better.  A  very  short  trial 
of  this  medicine  willbestprove  howsoonit 
will  put  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to 
perform  with  ease  all  the  work  which 
nature  intended  for  it.  By  its  use  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  enjoy,  in  moderation, 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
unable  to  name  one  individual  article  of 
food  which  disagrees  with  or  sits  un¬ 
pleasantly  on  the  stomach.  Never  forget 
that  a  small  meal  well  digested  affords 
more  nourishment  to  the  system  than  a 
large  one,  even  of  the  same  food,  when 
digested  imperfectly.  Let  the  dish  be  ever 
so  delicious,  ever  so  enticing  a  variety 
offered,  the  bottle  ever  so  enchanting, 
never  forget  that  temperance  tends  to 
preserve  health,  and  that  health  is  the  soul 
of  enjoyment.  But  should  an  impropriety 
be  at  any  time,  or  ever  so  often,  committed, 
by  which  the  stomach  becomes  overloaded 
or  disordered,  render  it  immediate  aid  by 

Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors, 


taking  a  dose  of  Iforton’s  Camomile  Pills, 
which  will  so  promptly  assist  in  carrying 
off  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  it, 
that  all  will  soon  be  right  again. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  that  every  per¬ 
son  in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity 
of  noxious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one 
meal  would  be  fatal ;  it  is  these  small 
quantities  of  noxious  matter,  which  are 
introduced  into  our  food,  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  wilful  adulteration,  which  we  find 
so  often  upset  the  stomach,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  lay  the  foundation  of  illness, 
and  perhaps  final  ruination  to  health.  To 
preserve  the  constitution,  it  should  be  our 
constant  care,  if  possible,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  these  small  quantities  of  un¬ 
wholesome  matter ;  and  whenever,  in  that 
way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
its  way  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 
be  immediately  sent  after  it,  which  would 
prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel 
it  altogether;  no  better  friend  can  be 
found  nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task 
with  greater  certainty,  than  NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE  RILLS.  And  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  longer  this  medicine  is 
taken  the  less  it  will  be  wanted ;  it  can 
in  no  case  become  habitual,  as  its  entire 
action  is  to  give  energy  and  force  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  the  spring  of  life,  the 
source  from  which  the  whole  frame  draws 
its  succour  and  support.  After  an  excess 
of  eating  or  drinking,  and  upon  every 
occasion  of  the  genertil  health  being  at  ail 
disturbed,  these  Pills  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  as  they  will  stop  and 
eradicate  disease  at  its  commencement. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  confidently  asserted, 
that  by  the  timely  use  of  this  medicine 
only,  and  a  common  degree  of  caution, 
any  person  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
within  his  reach,  may  pass  through  life 
without  an  illness,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles ;  and  if  closely 
corked,  their  qualities  are  neither  impaired 
by  time  nor  injured  by  any  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  whatever.  Price  13Jd.  and  2s.  9d. 
each,  with  full  directions.  The  large 
bottle  contains  the  quantity  of  three  small 
ones,  or  Pills  equal  to  fourteen  ounces 
of  Camomile  Flowers. 


Be  particular  to  ask  for  “KORTOK’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not 
be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


XUM 


A  CLEAB  COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify¬ 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sun¬ 
burn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c., 
clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple  or  eruption;  and  by  • 
continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become 
and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly 
clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  ’ 
Perfumers. 


For  Gout,  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Gout. 
SIMCO’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  Mo  other  medicine  can  be  compared 
to  these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or 
head,  and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l|d.  or  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

lYFliVEKZA,  COUGHSi,  AKO  COIiDS. 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  lor  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from 
Influenza;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  com¬ 
plaint,  and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children’s  Coughs,  as  well 
as  recent  ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first) ; 
and  Asthmatic  persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have 
received  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  use  of  SIMCO'S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED, 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  in  bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  each. 


XUM 


CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING. 

PATENT. 

For  Trimming  all  kinds  of*  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Wajbing  Apparel. 

Soli!  by  all  refpeftable  Drapers 
Wrappers  containing  12  yds.,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  J.  &  J.  Cash,  Patentees. 


THE  ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  CRINOLINES. 

iNTEBilATIONAL  ExBlBinOH,  CLASS  27. 

#rpiIOMSON’S  PATENT 

X  IMPERIAL  CROWN  SKIRT 
combines  comfort,  eleiranco,  economy, 
Slid  the  latest  Parisian  Style.  If  you 
wish  for  the  best  CrlnoUns,  ask  for 
THOMSON'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SKIRT, 
and  see  that  it  has  their  Trade  Hark  of  a  “  Crown,"  or 
tliose  of  their  Licences,  a  "Stag's  Head,"  “Anchor,” 
“  Eacie,”  “  French  Im^rial  Standard,"  or  a  “  Star." 
All  others  are  infriiiKementa  of  their  Patents. 

**  Tlie  AmrricAn  Pettkoai  of  Millet  Thornton  it  one  of  the 
new  eremtioDt  which  thow  the  profreM  of  loduttry,  u  much  at 
they  add  chaimt  to  the  toilet.  The  eoiee  of  the  world  declaret 
Mettrt.  Tmom(0»*»  CmnoLinat  perfeetf  eonahining  llghtnetii. 
grace,  lattmg  and  fayglcnio  qualities.'^  Prom  **  L'iutitte,’* 

Itt  June,  i86f.  _ 

Uni.Tt  PVPRYWWPRP. 


Old  Bottled  Fort  20,000  Doz. 

Op  Taa  Bcpt  Vintaoi. 

^  (^i  AMOHaLLAOO  A^  l  PASTO  SHE^WE^ 


GEORGE  SMITH, 

80,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SCHOOL.  Bexley.  *^ar  Erith,  Kent. 

Mr.  C.  J.  ARMSTRONG  ret^tRiQy  invitee  ali  Parents 
and  Ousrdianf  who  have  youths  to  put  to  school  to  in«pef  t 
hl«  Mansiovof  61  room*,  and  grounds  of  thirty-three  acreia 
romiwiting  crtelieUgroundA,  Ssb-pond,  rookery,  chestnut- 
grove,  extensive  ga^eni,  and  trout  stream,  affording  excel¬ 
lent  and  safe  bathing  for  the  pupils.  Mr.  Armstrong  guaran¬ 
tees  a  sound  classical,  mathematical,  military,  nautical,  or 
i-omreercial  education  to  all  intrusted  to  his  care.  Prospec¬ 
tuses,  with  view  of  Hall-plare,  in  reply  to  appUcationf. 
thimibus  from  Ahhey-wood  Station,  North  Kent  KaUwavf 
also  from  the  ArseniJ  Station.  Woolwich,  to  Bexley. 

S'  toupinct  of  the  shoulders 

hat  been  effectually  Ct'RED,  in  many  thousand  cases 
fturiixg  the  last  ten  years,  by  Bl  N  YON’S  PATENT  CIIEdT 
R.XPANPER*  For  Miticulsrs  inclose  pottage-stamp  to 
Mr.  A.  BINYON,  4,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W. _ 


thick  vol.,  the  Twelfth  lMliti.fn,  price 

XfODEUN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

XvJ.  Forming  a  Comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the 
Clergy,  Families,  and  Emigrants.  By  T.  J.  GRAHAM,  M  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

**  Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  our  bands 
this  it  by  far  the  best.  For  fulness  and  completeness  they 
all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr.  Graham’s.’*— .Banner. 


praetiUouers,  with  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  judgment  of 
the  public  in  these  vital  questions— tlie  principles  of  th<‘ 
medical  art— but  none  of  them  equal  those  by  Dr.  Uraham." 
^Medical  Circular,  Jan.,  1862. 

London:  Published  bv  Simpeiw,  MaasHALt,  and  Ca, 
Stationers'  Hall-court.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


rjp  J  yi  ^ 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


MKASCBES  lEQCIBED. 
Circumference  at  a  b  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to 
Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  diatressing  results  so  often 
complained  of  alter  confinement.  Daring  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  from 
its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief  securing  a  more  favourable  time,  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  imd  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouchen  of  the  day  in  cases  of  psylaptut 
uteri,  dropsy,  und  obteUy,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  poda  for  umbilical  and 
inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

lilustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Edwabd  or  Mrs  Udxlet,  12,  Old 
CavendUb-stiwet,  Oxford-street 


XC.A.'SrE’S  'W'ORSDESE.r.’S  PZI^XaS. 

RECSST  KXTRAORDlNARVCl'BEOriNDIOESTION.ac..  AFTER  ALL  OTHER  REMEDIES  HAD  FAILED. 
The  foUowtng  iponikneuua  UstimoDy  to  the  value  of  thii  old-^ttabliihed  Medteioe  haa  beeu  received  through  Mr.  W.  Jacoaa, 
Chemiat.  Guildford • 

''John  Kaye,  Esq.  Wibler’t-huildings,  Mill  Mead,  Guildford,  Surrey.  Aug.  9t.  1862. 

Sim, — Haying  beta  afflicted  for  upwards  of  four  years  with  Indigestion,  OrayrI,  and  Piles,  1  could  And  no  relief  from 
any  medicine  whatever.  1  have  been  under  the  hamls  of  four  medical  men,  but  without  avail;  till  I  was  induced  to  try  a 
boil  of  your  valuable  Pills,  which  gave  me  such  relief  that  1  have  continued  taking  them,  and  am  now  restored  to  periect 
health.  1  koow  also  of  several  cases  where  they  have  been  of  Ute  greatest  use  when  other  medicines  have  failed.  If  you 
consider  the  above  Testimonial  of  any  value,  you  are  at  Uber:y  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  "SARAH  WEBBER." 

Prepared  solely  by  JOHN  KATE,  Esq.,  of  Prospect  liaiU  Woodford.  Essex.  Sold  byatl^edkine  VeodorSt  tt  If.  l|d., 
U,  9d.,and  6s.  6d.  per  boa.  Wholesale  Depdt^  22,  Bread-tcr^t|  LoBdon. 


XUM 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

ESTABLISHMEIIVTS 

Are  replete  with  a  Urge  and  well>Kleeted  auoitment  of  lueful  and  elegant 
ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 
coHaesTina  of 

DroMHiiifT  Oases,  Xravollinf;  I3rcssiu|;C  Sag'S, 

Mcdicval-uiountcd  Writing  Table  Setf,  Antkjne  Broniei,  Papier  U&ch£  Prodnctions,  Cbessboardt  and 
CheaMacii,  Card  Cnee,  Postage  Balances,  Parisian  Noreltles  In  Ormoln. 

Wovlc  Soxcs,  \Vorlc  Bags, 

Sets  of  Scissors  In  Cases,  Carriage  and  Reticule  Bags,  the  New  Oonblc-Smelling-botUes,  Gold  and  Silrer 
Thimbles,  Etni  Cases,  Cases  of  Scent  Bottles,  Ac.  Ac. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases, 

Brush  Cases,  Courier  Bags,  Picnic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  l^>orting  Enires,  Wine  and 
Spirit  Flasks,  Ac. 

Tito  Bi]oit  Pliotograplia, 

Of  2,000  popular  Men  and  Women  of  the  Oaf,  Is.  Od.  each.  List  of  Names  post  tnt. 

Brawiiig-Boom.  A.ll>ams  fbi*  ditto. 

To  contain  from  12  to  200  Portraits,  3a  6d.  to  £10  10a 
Good  Steel  Scissors  (Pine  Print,  Cntting.otit,  and  Nail),  la  per  pair.  Best  Steel  Peaknircs,  la  each. 
Finest  N^Us,  la  per  100,  any  aixe,  or  3d.  per  paper  of  26. 

CaMogutt  pott  fret  on  appliealion. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  &  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  Established  1827. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

HAIR  WAVER. 

This  simple  and  elegant  inrention  pro¬ 
duces  a  natural  ware  in  the  Hair,  which 
may  be  completely  dreased  In  three  mlnntca, 
obriating  tlic  Injury  and  tedioosness  of 
crimping  combe  or  pins. 
rrlcM,  Sa.  Gd.  and  7a.  Od. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot, 

R.  THOMAS, 

70,  Bemers-ot.,  Ozford-st., 

LONDON,  W. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  P.O.  Order, 
payable  at  the  llolborn  District  Office. 
Aof.sts  Waktuo. 


NEW  SPRING  SILKS, 

At  £1  8s.  6d.  for  12  yards,  wide  width. 
PattcruH  sent  IPcc.  A.lso  oi' 

PETER  ROBINSON’S 

UNLIMITED  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 

OXEOra^  STREET, 

LONDON,  * 


GOLDSMITHS,  SILVEESMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  WATCH  AND 
CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS, 

And  Importers  of  every  Description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 


TA.  SIMPSON  and  CO.  invite  attention  to  their  choice  and  elegant  ASSORTMENT 
,  of  JEWELLERY,  Watches,  (Hooks,  (Jamitnres  de  Chemincs,  Table  Omamenls, 
Dressing  Cases  and  I^gs,  Fancy  Cabinet  Ware,  Medixval'inoanted  Walnut  Wood,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  tbe  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  Manufactures  of  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  at  prices  to  suit  all  purchasera. 

Diamond  and  Oem  Ornaments,  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Rings,  Necklets,  Lockets, 
Earrings,  Chains,  Studs,  Scarf  Pins,  Sleeve  lanks,  and  every  description  of  Jewellery  at 
moderate  prices;  and  a  large  Stock  of  other  ancles  suitable  for  Presents,  but  too 
various  to  enumerate. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  CO.  wish  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  ROYAL  ALBUM 
complete,  with  Photographic  Portraits  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Families  of  Europe, 
besides  Eminent  Personages  of  every  nation ;  also  an  elegant  assortment  of  other 
Albums,  oontaiaing  from  30  to  250  Portraits.  Folding  Photograph  Frames  in  Oilt 
Ormolu  in  great  variety,  at  prices  much  below  the  usual  rate. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT-STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RTVOLI. 
London :  Printed  by  Jsa  Wade,  Brydgee-itreet,  Coveot  Garden. 


Litehatitje. — Talcs,  Essays,  Biographies,  Reviews,  and 
I-'iishions.  lUustruUj. 

The  Fashions  anb  Xeei'lework. — A  Coloured  Fiushion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  in  Leviathan  Work. 
A  Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing  Designs  for  Useful 
and  Ornamental  Needlework,  &c.  Illustrations  of 
Ijadies’  Knickerbockei's  for  Scarlet  Flannel,  New 
Open  and  Closed  Sleeves,  and  the  Fashionable 
Shajic  for  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs,  with  full-sized 
diagrams  for  cutting  them  out. 


This  day  is  puhlished,  and  will  ho  continued  monthly, 
a  Editioti,  as  weli  as  n  Sij-jviiny  Kilition,  of  tha 

Engi.isiiwoman's  IhoiKsTic  MiViiAziNB.  Suliscribors  will 
hit  pt>od  enoiiyh  to  give  tiicir  iKiokseiiers  instructions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

*,*  The  Sixpenny  E<iitiuti  remains  exactly  the  same  os 
before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


248,tSL'and. 


THE  SUILLI.VG  EI>ITI0.\  rdtnpriset,  betides  this  latfuiae,  as  8- 
Jaeltef,  tlwwia'  Back  aid  Froot ;  Ckildrei'i,  Youii;  Ladies',  aid  Ladit 


leit,  witb  Uluslratiofli  of  ibe  Fatbioiable  Cit-ltrat 
Ket  aid  Title  Headdress  i  Black  Lace  FaicW  TiU 


i  lUastratiois ;  Piik  0 


XUM 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  TEAR’S- GIFTS 

FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE  SEASON. 

^  ROWUNDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  dtUghtfilW  rraHTant  and  transparent 
preparation  for  the*  Hair,  and,  as  an  In- 
Tlgorator  and  beantifler,  bef  und  all  pre¬ 
cedent.  Price  Ss.  Sd.,  Ts.,  Ids.  6d.,  (equal 
to  four  small),  and  31s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  KALTDba 

For  imparting  a  radiant  bloom  lo  the 
Complexion,  and  a  soreness  and  delieary 
to  the  Skin,  and  for  tfadlcuttneeutwieous 
defects.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  Ss.  Ca.  per 
buttle. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  preserving  and  giving  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  tho  Teeth,  fragrance  to  the  Breath, 
and  for  strengthening  the  Gama  Price  2a  si  per  box. 

Sold  at  20,  HATTON  GAUDEN,  LONDON,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumera 
Ask  for  ‘‘ROWLANDS'”  Articles. 

■  ”  “  . li  T  ANGDALE'S  ETHYL.  — Hair  rcpio- 

U 1 1  n  nl  I  M  A N  S  I  durt^l and  tldckmed,  faUing  off  pivvpnicd, mou»Ucli««s 

limiil  I  cflWdW  w  I  nliivkrri,  At?.,  rapidly  produced,  or  the  noney  returocr*- 

Rk  I  Pobt-frre,.V9d.  andffi.— 73»  llatum-W)^rdffi.>-8c«  Lami't’* 

I  A  Report  on  Lanrdale'a  Laboratory,  Jan.  10,  1H&7.— Clath  2» 

CjV  II 13  pr  I  I  International  Sahibttlon,  No.  &S3. 


L ANGDALE’S  Prize  Mc.ial  HAIR  DYE. 

—One  boiUe  InstantaorouB,  indelible,  harmlet*,  and 
,  ftt'entlesa.  Pu»t  free. It.  Id.  and  6*.  — Laboratory,  7f,  Hatton- 
I  fanlen,  LtKMlon.— Honourable  Mentioos  No>  Inter- 

I  national  Wahibitkm. 

THE”TrEEDLt:  ENVELOPE.  —  The 

neatetl  and  uioat  eomtilete  improroineot  introdured. 
I  Tl*e  needle*  can  be  removed  ftom  the  c&»e  and  retuni(*d. 

mithout  fear  of  droppinf  or  ditarrancement  One  hundred 
'  of  be»t  •elect,  d  drilled  or  tM-cyed  Needle*  In  the  Envelope 
1  CaH>  *eni  fyec  bv  potl  fur  IX  pontage-stamp*.— Addreti, 

I  JAMKd  LKB.  Great  Ne^le  Mill*,  near  Bimungham. 

YETTiiS  SHOULD" MEET  THE  EYE 

Jl  of  any  one  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  ttoraacb,  Indt- 
*D1>T*7T  IWriPTb  A  T  TO/'rt  »*•»<««,  or  Ddtoutnea,  take  PAGE  WOODCOCK'S  WIN  !> 

xXvXijJIj  ITlijJL/illj  XOUflt  rtl.LS.  Ten  year*  of  tueeaM  have  proved  them  of  •lerliog 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JUROR^  OF  CLASS  2  14  .twnps  from  PAOk  D.  WOObCOCa, 'chwiii.t.V,iiiculn. 

FOR  THE  SUPERiORlTy  OF  THE  I  FOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  the  Best 

OliENFIELTI  ST  AH.cn  -I  I-  '*“'«<■"  contoin»t«l  by  fusfc 

"  „  O  *  xa.ivv^*x.  f„ul  ,,,.1.  or  any  othvr  noxioai  uutlen.  They  lUik.  at  ih, 

ouitl  by  all  Oi-ocrr.,  ChanUI.r..  Uiliiirn,  ic.  nf  frver,  diphtheria,  and  broiKhlUt.  over  which  they 
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“ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE,” 

Importing  it  not  covered  with 
powdered  colour  prevents  the 
Chinese  passing  off  low-priced 
brown  Autumn  leaves ;  hence  this 
Tea  is  tlie 

PUREST.  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

SOLO  IN  PACKETS  BT  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 


SALE  OF  EXHIBITION  GOODS. 

GRANT  AND  CASK 

Beg  to  announce  that  tlic  GOODS  of  137  Exhibitors  In  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  have  been 
Removed  from  the  Exiiibilion  to  their  rremisca  58  to  62,  OXFORD  STREET,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
SUAWL8,  SILKS.  GLOVES,  PERFUMEUV,  with  LACE  GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES  DRESS  FABRICS. 
RIBBONS,  MUSLIN  CURTAINS,  LINENS,  and  various  other  FANCY  ARTICLES,  the  wliole  of  which 
will  be  sold  VERY  CHEAP,  and  are  NOW  ON  SALE. 

The  GIXIVES  include  Jouvln's,  Rouquette's,  Fontaine's,  and  all  the  best  makes,  which  will  be  sold  from 
One  Shilling  per  pair. 

riRAUD  and  MEYER'S,  and  other  celebrated  PERFUMERY  at  nominal  prices 
K.B — Most  of  the  FANCY  ARTICLES  will  be  sold  at  about  ohb-fogrtb  of  the  oRioiicaL  Yiirx. 

68,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 


EXHIBITION  SHAWLS  ^  MANTLES,  SILKS  ^  VELVETS,  ETC. 

GRANT  AND  GASK 

Are  NOW  SELLING  the  whole  of  the  SHAWLS  of  13  Exhibitors,  Removed  from  the  French  Court  of  tho 
INTERNATIONAL  EXUIBiriON,  togeUier  with  the  SCOTCH  and  WOOL  EXHIBITION  SHAWLS  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Morgan,  I’atsley;  also  the  Superb  PARISIAN  MANTLES,  which  obtained  Prize  Medals, 
and  dll  tho  LYONS  SILKS  and  VELVETS,  MOIRES  ANTK^UES,  &c.;  REAL  31ALTESE  and  BRUSSELS 
POINT  LACE  SHAWLS,  FLOUNCES,  &c.,  including  tho  elaborate  specimen  of  BRUSSELS  LACE, 
forming  a  bridal  fall  or  a  tunic  to  adress,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  production  In  lace  in  the  Exhibition, 
The  whole  of  these  Goo<ls  having  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exliibltlng,  and  having 
been  awanled  Prize  Medals  and  llonourablo  Mentions,  will  be  SOLD  witliout  consideration  as  to  the 
original  cost,  iu  most  instances  at  not  more  than  HALF  the  USUAL  PRICES. 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,4,  & 5,  Wells-street,  London, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WiiKX  Con&tancc  ran  up  the  parade  steps  and  across  the  road,  hiding  Kit’s 
present  in  her  dress,  she  found  the  little  door  in  the  rough  stone  ;Trall,  by  which 
she  had  left  the  garden,  still  open,  and  the  Indiin  woman  standing  there. 

Poor  lloosainee’s  lips  were  white  with  cold,  but  she  smiled  very  amiably  at 
Constance’s  hearty  burst  of  regret ;  telling  her,  in  broken  English,  that,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  she  would  stand  there  many  hours  for  her,  but  that  she  feared 
Mr.  Chorley  and  the  ladies  were  waiting  breakfast. 

“  The  ladies !”  repeated  Constance  to  herself  in  dismay,  as  she  ran  up-stairs, 
looking  down  at  her  rusty  dress,  with  its  one  round  spot  of  bright  black,  where 
the  rosette  had  been  pulled  from.  “  It’s  strange  he  should  like  to  show  me  off 
this  figure,  but  I  don’t  care  now,  not  a  pin.” 

She  threw  off  her  bonnet,  and  went  to  arrange  her  hair  at  the  little  oval  glass ; 
and,  though  in  such  haste,  somehow  she  was  longer  about  it  than  she’  had  ever 
been  in  her  life  before ;  for  the  glass  this  morning  reflected,  not  that  pale  womanish 
face  which  used  to  remind  her  of  her  trouble  every  time  she  looked  at  it,  but  a 
face  which  Christopher  liked  better,  even,  than  his  pretty  cousin’s — ^better  than 
any  face  ho  knew.  Then,  late  as  she  was,  she  could  not  resist  drawing  out  the 
chain  he  had  given  her,  to  see  how  she  looked  in  such  a  thing.  Of  course,  in  her 
eyes,  it  was  a  charm  that  quite  obscured  the  shabbiness  of  her  dress ;  and  she  even 
thought  her  father  might  be  glad  to  see  her  wear  it,  and  she  could  easily  tell  him 
it  had  been  given  to  her  by  a  friend  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  ever  since  she 
had  been  away  from  home.  So  she  did  up  her  hair  very  prettily,  and  threw  the 
chain  round  her  neck,  gathering  it  together  and  letting  it  hang  in  little  loops  over 
the  place  of  the  missing  rosette.  Before  going  down  she  must  take  one  look  at 
the  sea,  whose  voice  was  yet  in  her  ears,  and  ehe  opened  the  little  window  and 
leaned  out.  It  was  a  picture  to  remember  for  ever,  coloured,  as  it  was,  with  her 
first  real  happiness.  The  sails  in  the  distance,  where  the  sea  and  sky  met,  flashing 
into  view  by  fits,  like  the  wings  of  some  mighty  bird  fluttering  in  the  morning 
sun ;  the  beach,  with  its  deeper  touch  of  orange,  where  the  receding  waves  had 
left  it  wet ;  and  there,  walking  on  between  the  sea  and  the  grey  cliffs,  growing 
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each  second  less  and  lees,  was  Christopher  Vallon.  At  first,  his  was  the  only  form 
she  could  see  all  along  the  shore ;  but  while  sha  looked  after  it  till  the  strong  sea- 
breeze  made  her  eyes  water,  she  saw  another  advancing  from  under  a  cliff  towards 
it.  The  outline  of  the  figure  soon  showed  it,  even  at  that  distance,  to  belong  to 
the  wrecker  whom  she  had  seen,  as  he  stood  folding  his  greasy  newspaper,  by  the 
groyne  where  Kit  was  silting.  It  w’as,  apparently,  this  pieee  of  paper  which  he 
was  now  opening  and  spreading  out  for  Kit  to  read.  It  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  itself,  but  Constance,  perhaps  through  her  renewed  interest 
in  Christopher,  felt  puzzled,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  Icng  she  might  have 
stayed  there  wondering  what  that  piece  of  old  greasy  paper  of  the  wrecker’s  could 
possibly  have  to  do  with  Kit,  if  Hoosainee  bad  not  crept  up,  with  her  noiseless 
step,  to  tell  her  once  more  that  her  father  had  asked  for  her.  So,  with  one  silent 
farew'ell  to  the  distant  figure,  she  turned  from  the  window. 

As  she  went  down- stairs,  Constance  was  astonished  at  herself  for  feeling  so 
little  embarrassment  at  mcetirr'  her  father  after  all  that  trying  scene  of  the 
night  before,  and  meeting  these  ladies,  whosoever  they  might  be.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  she  fe'.t  the  miracle  of  Kit's  love  for  her — for  it  did  appear  to  her  almost  a 
miracle  that  he  should  love  her — perhaps  she  felt  it  had  been  sent  as  a  proof  sho 
was  doing  right  in  giving  up  her  hard  purpose. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chorliy  thought  she  must  have  come  to  that  conviction ; 
though,  if  so,  he  had  little  idea  of  what  had  led  her  to  it.  But  he  looked  well 
enough  pleased  when  he  saw  her  come  into  the  breakfast-room  with  a  quiet 
confidence  which  he  thought  really  almost  ladylike,  and  a  great  improvement  to 
that  shy,  sneaking  manner  Constance  used  to  have  before  strangers.” 

“  Constance,  my  dear,  do  you  remember  your  aunt  Lydia  1?”  he  said,  leading 
her  to  the  lady  who  was  presiding  at  the  tabic. 

“  Annt”  Lydia  was  no  aunt  of  Constance  at  all,  but  merely  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Cherley’s ;  a  slim,  sleck-lookiug  little  lady,  with  sloping  shoulders,  and  manners 
cf  exceeding  softness  and  sensibility.  There  was  not  an  angle  to  be  seen  in  her 
figure,  nor  a  hard  expression  to  be  caught  on  her  face.  She  had  a  small,  well- 
shaped  bead  set  on  a  long  neck,  and  wore  two  long  silky  ringlets  and  two  long  jet 
earrings.  Constance  remembered  her  perfectly — ]>ydia,  whom  her  mother  used  to 
6.ay  was  living  on  some  of  the  family,  instead  tf  making  a  home  for  Jarself — Lydia, 
with  her  light,  dove-coloured  eyes,  and  hard,  thin  lips,  with  the  incessant  smile 
upon  them — Lydia,  the  gentle  little  widow,  with  the  old,  old  stoty  of  her  wrongs 
for  every  ear — the  story  of  her  bad  husband,  and  her  struggles  since  his  death  to 
support  herself  and  lur  child— struggles,  hearing  which,  a  strai  gcr  could  but  won¬ 
der  bow  such  a  gentle  creature  had  borne  up  imder  them.  Yet  she  always  managed 
to  have  her  sad  story  drawn  out  of  her  with  apparent  unwillingness,  and  spoke  so 
leniently  of  her  husband’s  errors  while  she  laid  them  bare,  and  with  such  angelic 
forgiveness  of  all,  that,  before  she  had  done,  you  would  be  worked  up  to  a  perfect 
fury  cf  indignation  against  “  that  wretch  St.  John.”  It  is  true  that  one  word 
said  about  her  before  any  of  that  “  wretch  St.  John’s”  friends  often  brought  forth 
an  exclamation  not  very  flattering  to  the  interesting  little  widow,  such  as,  “  Ah, 
Lydia,  yes,  the  blessed  little  muddler,  she  brought  poor  St.  John  to  his  grave ; 
while  he  was  rich,  all  was  well  and  good,  but,  when  his  trouble  came  on,  he  found 
claws  under  the  velvet  paw.”  If  a  little  extra  good  fortune  came  to  any  of  the 
Chorley  family,  Mrs.  St.  John,  her  little  girl,  Dolly,  and  her  brown  hair  trunk 
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vere  sure  to  follow  in  its  wake.  And  eo,  almost  before  her  cousin  Daniel  had  had 
time  to  consider  over  the  advisability  of  employing  some  one  better  able  to  manage 
his  house  than  Constance,  he  f  ^uud  everything  under  the  rule  of  Lydia's  soft  voice 
and  gentle  hand. 

Constance  received  her  kiss  and  genteel  little  burst  of  surprise  at  her  appear¬ 
ance,  intended  to  be  couiplimeutary,  with  a  better  grace  than  sue  would  have  dune 
had  she  guessed  the  {•ositiou  Alia.  St.  John  was  to  hold  in  the  house.  Her  father 
did  not,  however,  leave  her  loug  in  ignorance.  When  breakfast  was  over  he  rose, 
and,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  said — 

“  Constance,  my  dear,  I  h  .d  better  explain  to  you  before  we  go  for  Marma- 
duke,  and  then  you  will  explain  t)  him  that  your  aunt  Lydia  has  been  kind  enough 
to  undertake  the  management  of  luy  house  and  all  the  domestic  affairs.  Perhaps — 
no  doubt,  in  fact — under  her  instruction  you  may  some  day  be  competent  to  take 
her  place ;  but,  for  the  present,  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  it  will  be  better 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  her." 

Constance  made  no  answer.  She  had  been  more  touched  the  night  before  by 
the  thought  of  his  wanting  her  to  manage  for  him  in  his  new  grandeur,  as  she  had 
done  at  the  poor  old  place  at  Lympton — more  touched  by  that  than  anything  he 
had  said,  and  at  this  declaration  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to  rebel  against  Lydia 
St.  John's  soft  encroachments. 

Mr.  Chorley  waited  for  her  answer,  looking  at  her  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  St.  John  sighc^i,  as  much  as  to  say,  Ah,  it  is  always  so  when  I  sacrifice 
myself  for  otheiw — I  am  sure  to  meet  with  ingratitude." 

“  Well,  Constance,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  growing  impatient,  “  are  you  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement?” 

“  I  dare  say  Aunt  Lydia  will  manage  very  nicely,  father ;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  she  should  have  been  troubled." 

“  Who,  then,  would  have  managed  Lt  us?" 

“  I  think  I  could  have.” 

“  You  I  Nonsense,  my  dear  child ;  why,  you  have  never  even  lived  in  a  house 
like  this." 

“  No  more  has  Aunt  Lydia,  father.” 

“  No,  not  exactly  like  this,  perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  rising  gently  on  his 
toes,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  satisfied 
glance — not  exactly  like  this,  of  course,  but  still  your  aunt  Lydia  has,  we  must 
own,  moved  in  better  society  than  you  have,  Constance." 

“  Daniel,”  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  wiping  her  eyes,  “  don't  remind  me  of  those 
times.  AVhat  was  it  to  me  that  poor  St.  John  kept  his  six  horses,  and  had  three 
establishments  on  at  once  ?  You  know  the  end  it  came  to,  and  the  pride  /  havr 
in  it.  But  if  Constance,  dear  child,  thinks  you  will  do  better  without  me,  Daniel, 
Dolly  and  I  can  pack  up  our  few  things  and  go  back  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Oh,  mamma  1”  said  Dolly,  staring  at  her  mother  with  her  brown  eyes  full  of 
amazement,  “where  should  we  go  to  then?  for  you  know  Uncle  Teddy  said  that 
if  you  came  away  and  left  them  while  aunty  was  so  ill,  after  staying  such  a  long 
time  when  they  didn’t  want  you  at  all,  you  should  never  go  back  any  more  ;  and 
I’m  sure  they  wouldn’t  have  us  back  either.” 

Mrs.  St.  John  looked  at  her  little  daughter ;  she  did  not  frow'n  or  express 
displeasure  in  any  way  perceptible,  yet,  under  the  quiet  gaze  of  her  light,  dove- 
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coloured  eyes,  tbe  little  girl  quailed  and  winced,  and  Constance  felt  a  trembling 
little  hand  steal  under  the  table  into  her  lap.  She  took  it ;  and,  feeling  her  warm, 
protecting  grasp,  the  child  looked  at  her  gratefully  with  her  frank  brown  eyes, 
that  reminded  her  of  Christojiher’s. 

“D  n’t  send  us  away — will  you?”  said  Dolly.  “I  know  Uncle  Teddy  wont 
take  us  in  again.” 

“  She’s  such  a  strange  child,”  apologised  Mrs.  St.  John  to  Mr.  Chorley ; 
“  Uncle  Teddy  is  such  a  man  for  joking,  and  Dolly  takes  it  all  for  earnest,  the 
billy  little  puss.” 

Dolly’s  cheeks  crimsoned. 

“  No,  mamma,”  she  said,  holding  Constance's  hand  tightly ;  “  I’m  not  silly ; 
bat  when  Uncle  Teddy  holds  me  to  the  wall  with  his  stick,  so  that  I  sha’n’t  get 
away,  while  he  teases  me  about  you,  and  your  living  upon  other  people,  and  being 
bke  beggars,  and  all  that,  I  don’t  like  it  if  he  is  joking,  mauuna,  and  I  wouldn’t 
mind  what  I  did  if  we  only  had  a  home  of  our  own.” 

Mrs.  St.  John  looked  at  Dolly  again  ;  her  face  did  not  seem  a  bit  less  amiable, 
indeed,  there  was  quite  a  smile  upon  it — the  muscles  worked  a  little  in  her  long 
neck,  that  was  all — yet  Constance  felt  the  child  she  had  her  arm  round  quiver 
again  at  the  steady  gaze  of  those  soft,  dove-like  eyes  with  the  golden  ring  in  them. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  in  answer  to  Dolly’s  speech,  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  exactly  understand,  “  it  shall  bo  mamma’s  own  fault  if  she  docs  not 
make  th's  her  and  your  home  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  1  think,  Constance, 
dear,  you  did  not  answ'er  me.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  I  Lave  made 
with  regard  to  your  aunt  Lydia  P” 

“  Yes ;  iierhaps  it  is  best  so,”  Constance  said  at  last,  unable  to  resist  the  little 
squeezes  and  pleading  eyes  of  Dolly. 

“  There,  that  will  do,  then,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  with  an  air  of  relief ;  “  and  now 
you  had  better  go  and  dress  yourself  and  let  us  go  off  for  'Dnke.  Little  missy 
can  go  with  us  if  she  likes.” 

Little  missy  seemed  ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  bo  left  alone  with  her 
mother  just  then. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

To  be  driving  along  that  old  road  over  the  Fairleigh  Downs  in  a  carriage, 
although  that  carriage  was  but  a  fly  hired  from  the  stand  at  St.  Clement’s,  seemed 
strange  enough  to  Constance  Chorley.  She  thought  of  the  times  she  had  toiled 
along  it  alone  and  on  foot ;  and  ho  v  long  and  wearisome  the  walk  had  been  to  her 
on  the  hot,  sunny  days  from  Peeler's  Pond,  except  once  or  twice  when  she  had 
happened  to  meet  Christopher,  and  then,  though  he  had  only  given  her  a  nod 
without  ceasing  his  whistling,  or  stopping  for  an  instant,  how  wonderfully  it  had 
seemed  to  shorten  her  journey. 

She  was  thinking  of  this,  and  looking  down  on  the  path  where  she  had  met 
him,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  a  figure  sitting  with  its  back  to  the  road  and  legs 
hanging  in  a  ditch,  studying  a  piece  of  newspaper  and  eating  a  crust.  It  was 
the  wrecker  again. 

At  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  he  looked  round  carelessly,  but,  seeing 
Constance,  leant  his  elbows  on  the  ground  and  stared  after  them  with  a  look  of 
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BtraLge,  inquisilive  iuterest  on  Lid  broad  face,  till  a  turn  of  the  road  Lid  them 
from  Lia  sight,  and  brought  them  before  the  bare  white  front  of  Plantagenet 
House  School. 

Mr.  Chotley  looked  at  it  till  the  tears  came  into  Lis  eyes,  and  be^'ged  Con¬ 
stance  to  go  in  alone  and  break  the  news  gently  to  Lis  boy ;  he  could  not  bear 
that  he  should  be  startled  at  the.  sight  of  him  even  for  an  instant. 

So  the  carriage  went  on  just  a  few  yards  past  the  Louse,  and  once  more  Con¬ 
stance  stood  alone  at  the  great  doe  r.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  soon  heard  the  brisk 
steps  of  the  servant  who  generally  answered  her  coming  along  the  passage.  The 
door  was  opened,  but,  instead  of  the  bright  smile  and  usual  bhriil  announcement, 
sent  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  of  “  Idttlo  Chor — ley !  here’s  your  sis — ter  1” 
Constance  received  only  a  wild,  half -frightened  stare  from  the  girl,  and  then  the 
door  was  slammed  in  her  face.  It  h.ad  not  quite  caught,  and  “  little  Chorley’s 
sister,”  with  a  very  white  face  indeed,  and  a  trembling  hand,  pushed  it  open  again 
and  stepped  in.  She  met  the  servant  coming  out  of  the  dining  room,  followed  by 
Mr.  Whitler.  He  bowed,  and  held  the  door  open  for  her  with  an  air  of  concern 
that  made  her  heart  sick.  She  walked  in,  and  took  the  chair  ho  placed  for  her. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  she  a!^ked,  looking  up  at  him  wistfully.  “  Tell  me  at  once,  please 
— is  he  ill  V” 

“  Don’t  alarm  yourself.  Miss  Chorley — no,  he  is  not  ill ;  but  you  will  take 
something — a  little  wine  ?  Pray  do,  you  have  had  a  long  w'alk.” 

“  No,”  she  returned  mechanically,  “  I  have  not  walked.”  And  then,  while 
Mr.  Whitler  glanced  at  the  window  and  saw  Mr.  Chorley  just  leaving  the 
carri.age,  she  repeated  to  herself,  “  Not  ill  1”  and  shuddered.  What,  then,  had  she 
to  hear  ?  . . 

“  Is  that  your  father.  Miss  Chorley  ?”  inquireil  Mr.  Whitler  quickly. 

“  Yes,”  said  Constance ;  “  we  have  come  to  take  ’Duke  home ;  you’re  sure  ho 
isn't  ill?  We  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble  with  him,  Mr.  Whitler, 
without  minding  Colonel  Armstrong's  debt.  ’Duke  will  have  money  of  his  own 
now ;  but  you’re  sure  he  isn’t  ill  ?" 

“  Miss  Chorley,”  Mr.  Whitler  said,  speaking  hurriedly  and  with  considerable 
agitation,  ”  your  father  has  come  at  a  most  unfortunate  time,  and  I  fear  you  will 
be  shocked  by  what  has  h.appened,  but - ” 

He  stopped,  for  Mr.  Chorley  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  had  heard  his  last 
words. 

“  What  is  this,  sir  ?”  said  he,  looking  round  as  he  entered  the  room.  “  Where 
is  my  boy  ?” 

“  I  was  just  explaining  to  Miss  Chorh  y,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Whitler  hesitatingly. 

“  Explaining  ? — well,  sir — my  boy — isn’t  he  hero  ? — isn't  he  well  ?” 

“Mr.  Chorley,  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  have  hem  spared  what  may  very 
likely  prove  unnecessary  anxiety ;  but  the  truth  is,  wc  are  in  some  trouble  about 
your  son  at  present." 

“  He  is  ill  1”  said  Mr.  Chorley  excitedly. 

“  No,  sir — not  ill.” 

^Ir.  Chorley  clenched  his  two  hands  on  the  table,  and  turned  an  ashy-pale, 
questioning  face  towards  the  young  schoolmaster. 

“  You  don’t  mean - ” 

Mr  Whitler  replied  quickly — 
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“  I  mean,  sir,  your  little  boy  has  gone — ran  away.  We  have  seen  nothing  of 
him  for  several  days." 

“  This  is  very  prctiy,  sir !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chorley,  rbing  angrily.  “  Pray 
what  docs  it  mean  ?  Constance,  what  does  this  mean  ?’’ 

When  he  said  that,  it  was  only  in  a  vague,  appealing  sort  of  way ;  but  the 
instant  the  words  were  uttered  they  seemed  to  remind  him  of  something,  for  he 
fastened  on  her  face  full  of  suspicion,  and  said  again — 

“  Constance,  what  does  this  mean  ?” 

“  Jliss  Chorley  is  aware,”  continued  Mr.  dVhitler,  “  that  her  brother  had, 
somehow  or  other,  picked  up  a  very  disgraceful  acquaintance  at  Peeler’s  Pond — a 
little  blackguard  of  a  boy,  whom  we  have  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  keep  away 
from  him.  I  thrashed  him  once  myself  for  getting  over  the  the  playground-wall, 
but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  them  apart ;  and  now  hir.  Summerfield  and 
myself  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  young  vagabond  has  enticed  him  off — indeed, 
they  have  been  seen  together.” 

“  How  long  has  he  been  gone?  tell  me  quickly.” 

“  This  is  Sunday.  Then  he  has  been  gone  just  a  week — we  missed  him  last 
Sund.ay  night.” 

“  Good  heavens  I”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chorley ;  “  and  you  never  sent  to  my 
daughter  ?” 

“  Sir,  we  heard  by  accident  that  he  had  not  been  to  his  sister’s,  and  we  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  alarm  her  till  we  had  done  our  utmost  to  find  him.” 

“  W  ell,  you  say  he  has  been  seen.  Where  was  it,  and  when  ?” 

“I  heard  nothing  of  him  at  all  until  this  very  morning  a  man  called  on 
me  who  is  an  associate  of  this  little  blackguard  friend  of  your  son’s,  and  a  very 
low  character  himself — a  mudlark,  or  something.  He  saw  two  little  boys  walking 
along  the  old  London  road,  at  Texhill,  and  was  struck  with  the  great  contrast 
between  them:  that  was  last  Monday.  .This  morning,  in  a  public-house,  he 
found  the  county  newspaper,  with  our  advertisement  in,  and,  thinking  that  one 
of  the  two  boys  he  met  answered  to  the  description  we  gave  of  your  son,  he  came 
here  for  more  particulars,  and  has  just  started  off  again  ;  and  he  hints  about  some 
clue  he  has — what  it  is  he  did  not  say.” 

“  Have  you  provided  him  well  against  the  expenses  he  may  meet  with?  He 
will  not  be  stopped  in  his  search  for  want  of  money  ?” 

“  He  will  not.  Young  Mr.  Vallon  has  given  him  enough  to  cover  any  expense 
he  may  have  to  incur  on  his  way  to  London.” 

“  Then  you  really  think  they  have  got  to  London  ?”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

He  had  bad  little  real  fear  for  his  boy’s  safety  while  under  the  care  of  Con¬ 
stance,  but  the  thought  of  his  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Ixjndon,  with  a  young 
scamp  such  as  the  schoolmaster  described,  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  His  fair, 
delicate  boy  a  wanderer  in  London  I  and  in  such  company — a  thief,  perhaps,  by 
this  time — or,  if  not  quite  so  bsd  as  that,  at  least  learning  all  such  things  as  he 
had  sworn  to  himself  to  keep  him  from  ;  for,  to  do  Daniel  Chorley  justice,  his  one 
aim  now  in  life  was  to  see  his  son  a  pood  and  great  man.  It  may  be  that  he 
thought  the  giwdness  necessary  to  the  greatncts ;  but  still,  in  this  new  and  bright 
era  of  his  Lfe,  he  did  solemnly  swear  to  himself  that  ’Duke  should  never,  in  future 
years,  have  that  to  look  back  upon  which  he  had.  Not  that  one  act  of  his  life 
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caused  him  remorse  enough  to  prevent  him  committing  it  over  again  under  the 
same  temptations  bv.t  wlicn  ’Duke  had  once  attained  the  position  he  meant  him 
to  attain,  he  would  lead  a  difTcrcut  kind  of  life  altogether,  he  promised  himself. 
Till  then,  however,  he  must  work — he  must  turn  aside  from  nothing  that  would 
forward  his  cause. 

And  now,  as  he  reflected  how  that  v.cck  would,  in  all  probabiutj',  lay  like  a 
pestilence  at  the  root  tf  all  the  good  ycais  to  come,  his  grief  was  real  and  acute. 
Like  most  men  who  suffer  rarely,  a  little  pain,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  was  in¬ 
tolerable  to  him,  and  he  had  no  more  control  over  himself  than  a  child.  When 
Mr.  Whitler  left  the  room,  to  find  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  that  had  been  issued 
for  ’Duke,  he  leant  his  forehead  on  Constance’s  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  My  boy!  Constance,  my  boy  what  is  he  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  suffering 
now?” 

“  Father,  dear,  I  don’t  really  believe  Aaron’s  so  bad  as  they  think,  and,  you 
may  trust  me,  Christopher  Vnllon  will  find  'Duke  and  bring  him  back  soon  ;  it’s 
quite  safe  now  he’s  gone.” 

“  How  do  you  know  he  has  gone  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  he  has,  since  he  knows  about  it.  Of  course  he  would  go.” 

“  If  he  does  bring  him  back,  Constance,  upon  my  word  I’ll  do  something  for 
the  young  man — I  will  indeed — I'll  do  something  worth  while  for  him.  It’ll  be  his 
own  fault  if  I  don’t  make  his  fortuue.” 

A  little  joyful  pride  rose  up  in  her  heart  which  made  her  long  to  answer 
“  Kit  is  making  his  own  fortune,  father but  she  held  her  tongue,  it  being  by  no 
means  a  good  time  to  talk  of  Kit  just  theu. 

At  first  Mr.  Chorley  determined  on  setting  off  to  London  himself,  but  Mr. 
Whitler  dissuaded  him  by  saying  he  would  be  sure  to  miss  both  Christopher  Vallon 
and  the  wrecker,  and  strongly  advise  1  that  he  should  go  to  where  they  had  agreed 
to  meet  on  Tuesday  evening,  namely,  a  little  public-hcuf.e  at  Iversliani,  by  the 
sign  of  “The  Waggoner’s  Rest.” 

And  so  it  was  agreed. 
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HeuR,  then,  sue  the  Dowers  yon  gave  me, 
hack  1  cast  them  one  hy  one; 

Since  this  pang  thou  wouldst  not  save  me. 
Not  a  memory  shalt  thou  shun. 

Here’s  the  rose  that  so  delighted, 

Having  once  thy  hair  urrayed ; 

Take  it,  view  it,  withered,  blighted 
As  the  heart  whereon  it  laid. 

Dost  forget  this  chain  of  daisies  7 
That  luve-qnarrcl  newly  healed. 

When  first  met  our  tearful  faces. 

In  the  moonlight-flooded  field  7 

Here’s  the  cypress;  ah  I  you  know  it, 

For  your  hand  is  damp  and  cold ! 

Nay,  regret  not  thou  didst  throw  it; 

'  rwas  the  only  truth  you  told. 

What  are  these 7  Ah !  pale  primrotes, 
That  you  gavo  with  violets  sweet ; 

So  the  withered  chaplet  closes; 

There,  'tis  perfect  at  your  feet ! 


What !  you  weep  7  Can  this  dead  token 
M'ake  such  passionate  regret  7 

Had  thy  pledges  been  unbroken, 

These  might  all  be  living  yet. 

For  the  soul  of  each  had  entered 
In  this  heart,  where  now  is  strife; 

Hut  where  once  thy  love  had  centered 
As  the  sun  that  gave  them  life. 

Now,  alas !  that  sun,  in  waning. 

Bids  all  light  and  joy  depart; 

And  each  blossom  droops  complaining 
In  the  garden  of  my  beait. 

Still  you  weep!  Cease,  Julia,  striving 
To  restore  with  tears  their  bloom ; 

Ob,  what  use  in  their  reviving, 

But  to  deck  our  dead  love’s  tomb  7 

Let  them  wither,  let  them  perish ; 

Dry  that  cheek  so  cold  and  pale; 

Cease,  as  I  do,  child,  to  cherish 
Things  so  lair,  that  prove  so  frail. — S. 
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II.— THE  FOUR  IiI.VRIES. 

M.\RY  FLEMING,  MARY  LIVINGSTON,  MARY  BETON,  MARY  SETON, 
MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  TO  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

— MARY  8ETOX. 

SIary  Seton  was  tbc  youngest  of  the  four  Maries.  She  was  still  a  miuor, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Ershine,  in  15C4 ;  for  in  that  year  she  executed  a 
law  deed  in  which  she  styles  him  her  curator. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ge..rge,  Lord  Seton,  by  his  second  wife, 
Marie  Pier,  a  French  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Longuoville,  the  second  wife  of  King 
James  V.  Marie  Pier  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  that  queen,  but,  on  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Seton,  the  Hereditary  Great  blaster  of  the  Royal  Household, 
she  became  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Lord  Seton,  who  w'as  a  widower, 
had  a  daughter,  named  Marion,  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  also  maid  of  honour  to 
Mary  of  Lorraine  when  queen-mother,  and  married  John,  Earl  of  Menteith. 
Thus  Mary  Seton  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  and  early 
imbued  with  all  its  stately  etiquettes.  Better  than  this,  she  inherited  the  virtues 
and  courage  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Scot'and,  with  whom  honour,  high 
intellect,  loyalty,  and  moral  worth  were  inherent  qualitic.". 

The  Setons  were  always  faithful  to  their  irrince,  and,  true  to  their  country, 
they  exercised  munificent  hospitality  to  high  and  bw,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
peasant,  in  Seton  Palace,  as  their  feudal  abode  in  Lothian,  near  Edinburgh,  was 
called  in  the  olden  time.  The  Lord  cf  Seton  had  also  Kiddry  Castle,  and  a  stately 
mansion  in  the  Canongait,  near  Holyrood  Abbey. 

Mary  Seton’s  father  died  young,  when  she  was  still  in  her  infancy  ;  and  her 
mother,  after  a  time,  re-married  with  the  Sieur  de  Briante,  a  French  nobleman, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  bicu  a  near  connexion  of  Queen  Mary’s  governess. 

The  little  Mary  Seton  could  not,  at  the  utmost,  have  been  more  than  four 
years  old  when  she  accompanied  the  young  queen  and  the  other  three  Maries  to 
France.  In  all  prohability,  her  mother,  being  a  Frenchw’oman,  and  a  grsat 
favourite  with  the  queen-mother,  had  some  appointment  in  the  royal  suite,  and 
went  with  her. 

During  her  twelve  years’  retidcnce  in  France,  Mary  Seton’s  movements  were 
regulated  by  those  of  the  young  queen,  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  was  educated, 
and  from  whom  she  was  never  separated. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  royal  widow,  whose  mind  was  overshadowed 
with  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  who  probably  found  mere  sympathy  and  con¬ 
geniality  of  sentiment  in  Mary  Seton  than  in  her  lighter-minded  companions, 
presented  her  with  a  memento  nwri  striking  watch,  of  very  curious  workmanship, 
in  a  silver  filagree  case,  in  the  fashion  of  a  Death’s-head,  having  the  pictorial 
his'ory  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  parents  wrought  upon  it,  and  the 
entrance  of  Death  represented  by  a  grim  skeleton  upon  it,  further  illustrating  the 
subject  with  this  Latin  sentence : — 

“  Pcccamh  perditior.cm  miserinm  xternam."  (By  sin  came  perdition  and  eternal 
misery.) 
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This  watcli  h  iu  the  posscsaion  of  Sir  John  Duk  Lnuiler,  of  The  Grange  and 
Fountain  Hall,  Seoiland,  and  still  contmu.s  to  keep  the  time  and  strike  the  hours 
correctly. 

In  March,  15G1,  Maty  Seton,  with  her  royal  mistress,  visited  the  convent  at 
Rhciins,  of  which  her  M.ajesty’a  aunt,  Kenca  of  Lorraine,  was  abbess ;  and,  like 
Queen  Mary,  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  take  the  veil,  and  pass  the  rist  of  her  life 
in  seclusion  from  the  world.  Her  desire  was,  probably,  as  she  was  still  very  young, 
prevented  by  her  mother,  but  the  inclination  %vas  never  obliterated  from  her  mind. 

Being  by  natuie  of  a  much  more  solid  ai.d  religious  character  than  Mary 
Fleming  and  ^lary  Betou,  the  pain  of  leaving  the  splendid  court  and  festivities  of 
France  was,  of  course,  far  less  painful  to  Mary  Seton  than  to  her  gay  companions. 

Her  brother.  Lord  Seton,  being  Grand  Master  of  the  Queen’s  Household,  gave 
a  splendid  farewell  banquet  to  the  queen’s  uncle  and  several  of  the  French  princes 
when  they  were  leaving  Scotland  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  she,  with  the 
other  three  Maries,  was  allowed  by  the  queen  to  join  the  noble  Scotch  ladies  who 
were  invited  to  this  entertainment.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  occfision  that  Queen 
JIary  gave  Mary  Seton  the  beautiful  medallion  necklace  of  white  enamel,  rubies, 
ciiieruids,  amethysts,  and  pe-arls,  in  a  rich  setting  of  gold  filagree,  which  is  still 
l.rctervcd  in  the  family  of  Lord  Egliutoun,  the  lineal  rcp)rs.sentative  of  the  house  of 
Seton,  and  claimant  of  the  peerage. 

'ihe  Treasury  Records  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  testify  that  Mary 
Seton  was  the  recipient  of  a  black  silk  gown  with  long  sleeves,  and  three  yards 
of  black  satin,  on  the  10. h  of  December,  1502,  from  the  queen,  and  in  December, 
loCo,  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold.* 

The  conduct  of  Mary  Seton  was  so  circumsp.ct  as  to  defy  alike  the  stern 
censorship  of  John  Knox  and  the  scandalous  newsmonger  letters  of  Raudolp’a,  the 
English  ambassador.  She  appears  neither  to  have  entangled  herself  with  politics 
nor  entered  into  unsuitable  flirtations,  like  Mary  Betou  and  Mary  Fleming.  Hvt 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  quairels  between  Daruley  and  Alary 
duriug  the  first  months  of  their  marriage. 

'J'hree  bcquists  arc  marked  for  Mary  Seton  iu  the  testamentary  documents 
executed  by  the  queen  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  June,  15CG,  iu  the  event  of  death 
in  childbirth.  They  are  as  follow  : — 

“  A  piece  of  embroidery. 

“  All  embroidered  douiilttte. 

“  A  girdle  enriched  with  gold.” 

Not  the  slightest  allusion,  either  historical  or  documeulary,  couuccled  with 
Mary  Seton,  can  be  Ir.aced  duriug  the  eventful  months  that  succeeded  the  birth  of 
the  prince;  neither  during  the  queen's  illness  at  Jedburgh,  nor  at  the  baptismal 
files  at  S'irling,  is  her  name  once  mentioned. 

A  week  after  that  mysterious  tragedy,  the  assassination  of  Darnley,  the  queen — 
who  dreaJcil  that  the  same  evil  agency  by  which  it  had  been  effected  would  bo 
employed  for  her  own  destruction — withdrew  to  Lcrd  Setou’s  palace  at  Seton, 
where  she  thought  herself  more  secure  under  his  protection  than  in  her  own 
metropolis.  His  sister  was,  of  course,  iu  attendance  on  her  there,  and  it  is  said  she 
was  her  bedfellow. 


*  Kindly  communicated  by  JoFeph  Rjbirteop,  Esq.,  .SuperintendeEt  of  the  literary  and  anti¬ 
quarian  department  of  the  Register  House,  Edinlurgb. 
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Mary  Livingston,  Mary  Beton,  and  Mary  Fleming  had  all  married.  Mary 
Seton  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  Maries  who  persisted  in  retaining  her  maiden 
estate.  The  conjugal  misery  of  the  queen  Lad,  perhaijs,  deterred  her  from  taking 
a  yoke-fellow.  Young,  fair,  virtuous,  nohle,  and  wealthy,  and  the  favourite  friend 
of  the  sovereign,  no  one  can  doubt  that  she  might  have  done  so  if  celibacy  had  not 
been  her  choice. 

At  the  time  of  Bothwell's  lawless  abduction  of  the  queen,  Mary  Seton  was,  of 
course,  dismissed  by  him  with  the  rest  of  the  la  lies  who  were  with  her,  as  he 
deprived  his  royal  victim  of  all  her  female  attendants,  and  placed  her  under  the 
charge  of  his  sister.  Lady  Jean  Hepburn,  widow  of  Lord  John  of  Coldinghame, 
and  allowed  no  other  lady  to  come  near  her.  Mary  Seton,  whose  loyal  affection 
for  her  unfortunate  sovereign  nothing  could  shake,  took  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
joining  her  when  Bothwcll  brought  the  queen  to  Seton,  on  the  evening  of 
June  13th,  to  pass  the  night.  The  next  morning,  as  early  as  five'o'clock,  the 
ruffian  border  chief,  who  called  himself  her  consort,  compelled  the  queen  to  mount 
her  horse  and  accompany  him,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  towards  Edinburgh. 
Mary  Seton  mounted  too,  and  rode  near  the  queen,  with  the  determination  of 
sharing  her  fortunes,  whatsoever  they  might  be.  At  Mufselburgh  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  army  of  the  associate  lords;  and  when  Bothwell  took  possession 
of  the  Carberry  hill,  and  halted,  the  queen  and  Mary  Sjton,  the  only  lady  who 
was  then  with  her,  alighted  and  seated  themselves  on  a  fragment  of  greystone, 
under  the  royal  standard,  and  there  remained  during  the  painful  pause  and  agi¬ 
tating  discussions  which  occupied  several  hours  of  that  momentous  day,  vainly 
looking  towards  the  west  for  the  arrival  of  Lord  Seton,  who  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Linlithgow,  endeavouring  to  raise  treops  to  deliver  the  queen  from  Both- 
w’ell,  and  protect  her  from  the  associate  lords,  who  were,  almoct  to  a  man,  the 
pardoned  assassins  of  Riccio  and  the  bribed  secret  service  men  of  England.  But 
the  friendly  succours  came  not — the  offered  mediation  of  Du  Croc,  the  French 
ambassador,  proved  unsuccessful — and  the  queen,  determined  at  any  rate  to  ho 
rid  of  Bothwell,  took  t''e  fati.l  resolution  of  going  over  to  the  associate  lords, 
rashly  confiding  in  the  solemn  assurances  they  made  her  by  the  mouth  of  .Sir 
Willuam  Kirkcaldy,  Laird  of  Grange,  their  delegate,  “  that  they  would  obey  and 
serve  her  with  all  loyal  affection  if  she  would  leave  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  come 
to  them.” 

Bothwell  vehemently  protesfed  that  none  of  them  were  to  be  trusted,  and 
intreated  her  majesty,  if  she  would  not  allow  him  to  fight  for  her,  at  Ica-st  to 
retreat  with  him  to  Dunbar,  where  he  could  engage  to  defend  her  for  twenty 
days,  the  place  being  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  She  would  not  listen  to  him,  but,  turning  to  Kirkcaldy,  said,  “  Laird 
of  Grange,  I  render  inyse’f  unto  you  upon  the  conditions  you  rehearsed  unto  me 
in  the  name  of  the  lords,”  an<l  gave  him  her  baud.  He  knelt  and  kissed  it,  and 
reiterated  the  assurances  of  his  party.  The  queen  re-mounted  her  white  charger, 
and  Mary  Seton  her  jalfrcy,  and,  conducted  by  Grange,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
the  associate  lords. 

A  curious  contemporary  tinted  sketch,  representing  their  approach,  is  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office.  The  queen  wears  a  black  riding  hat  and  jacket,  and  a 
red  and  yellow  skirt,  the  royal  colours  of  Scotland  ;  Mary  Seton  a  black  hat,  of 
precisely  the  same  fashion,  with  a  white  veil,  a  red  jacket,  and  yellow  skirt. 
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Whea  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  host  advanced  to  receive  her,  the  queen  frankly 
addressed  them  in  these  words : — “  My  lords,  I  have  come  to  you,  not  out  of  any 
fear  I  had  of  my  life,  nor  yet  doubting  of  victory  if  matters  had  come  to  the  worst, 
but  to  save  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  trusting  in  your  promises  that  you 
will  give  me  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  your  native  queen  and  lawful 
sovereign.” 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  who  took  upon  him  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  rest, 
banding  his  knee  in  deceitful  homage  before  her,  replied,  “Here,  madam,  is  the 
place  where  your  grace  should  be,  and  here  we  are  ready  to  defend  and  obey  you 
as  loyally  as  ever  the  nobles  of  this  realm  did  your  progenitors.” 

The  treacherous  manner  in  which  the  confederate  lords  violated  all  their  pro¬ 
mises  to  their  confiding  sovereign,  and  allowed  her  to  be  insulted  by  some  of  their 
followers,  who  had  been  tutored  for  the  purpose,  has  been  fully  related  in  the  life 
of  Mary  Stuart.  So  cruelly  had  the  minds  of  the  unreflecting  rabble  been  excited 
against  that  unfortunate  princess,  by  the  exhibition  of  libellous  placards,  and, 
above  all,  by  Morton’s  artful  device  of  a  banner  with  a  representation  of  her  con¬ 
sort’s  dead  body  lying  under  a  tree,  and  the  little  prince  kneeling  with  clasped 
hands,  and  a  label  inscribed  with  these  words,  as  if  proceeding  from  his  mouth : — 
“Judge  and  avenge  our  cause,  O  Lord” — that  there  was  some  danger  of  her  being 
torn  to  pieces  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh — a  danger  that  was  shared  by  her  solitary 
female  follower,  the  faithful  Mary  Seton.  But  even  she  was  ruthlessly  separated 
from  her  hapless  royal  mistress  during  that  night  of  horror  which  the  queen  was 
condemned  to  pass  in  the  grim  prison-house  called  the  Black  Turnpike,  in  lonely 
misery,  yet  distracted  by  the  noise  of  the  excited  populace  in  the  High-street  of 
Edinburgh.  When  morning  dawned,  the  captive  queen  showed  herself  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  that  dreary  chamber,  and  cried  to  her  people  for  succour.  She  had  rent  her 
garments  in  her  delirious  agony,  and  appeared  with  her  beautiful  hair  hanging 
dishevelled  about  her  face  and  bosom.  There  were  still  many  true  hearts  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  respond  to  the  heartrending  appeal  of  their  desolate  and  oppressed  queen. 
An  indignant  crowd  of  manly  citizens  gathered  round  the  Black  Turnpike,  and 
declared  “  they  would  rally  the  craftsmen  of  the  good  town  for  her  rescue,  and 
force  the  house  where  she  was  imprisoned.” 

Unluckily,  at  this  critical  moment,  when  so  decided  a  reaction  in  her  favour 
had  taken  place,  the  queen  caught  sight  of  her  perfidioms  secretary  of  state, 
I.etbington,  in  the  throng,  and,  calling  him  by  name,  besought  him  “  for  the  love 
of  God  to  come  to  her.” 

He  did  so,  and  deceived  her  once  more  by  persuading  her  that,  if  she  would 
dismiss  the  excited  jx'pulace,  the  associate  lords  would  do  everything  she  could 
desire  to  bring  her  back  to  Ilolyrood,  and  treat  her  as  their  sovereign. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  herself  she  was  induced  to  sjicak  to  her  honest  lieges  of  low 
degree  from  the  window,  and  requested  them  to  disperse  and  return  jieaceably  to 
their  own  homes.  Her  ladies  were  then  permitted  to  come  to  her. 

How  Mary  Seton  spent  the  night,  after  the  queen  was  separated  from  her,  has 
not  been  recorded,  but  most  probably  she  found  shelter  with  her  friend  Mary 
Livingston,  the  wife  of  John  Sempill,  whose  father.  Lord  Sempill,  was  one  of  the 
associate  lords  who  had  broken  faith  with  the  queen.  And  this  is  the  more  likely, 
because  the  French  document  mentions  Mademoiselles  Seton  and  Sempill  as  in 
attendance  on  her  majesty  the  next  evening.  As  there  was  no  one  of  the  name 
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of  Sempill  among  the  queen’s  ladies  but  Mary  Livingston,  the  wife  of  John  S  juq- 
pill,  it  was,  doubtless,  she  who  accompanied  ilary  Seton  on  her  return  to  the  Black 
Turnpike,  as  did  also  Jane  Kennedy,  Madame  Courcellsss,  and  others  of  the  faithful 
household  band,  to  rally  round  their  royal  mistress  in  that  direful  season  of  her 
distress.  They  brought  the  means  to  enable  the  queen  to  charge  her  dress  and 
perform  her  toilette  in  the  comfortless  house  where  she  was  still  kept  a  pr ’saner, 
notwithstanding  the  deceitful  promises  of  Le;hiugton  and  the  confederate  traitors 
in  the  morning  that  they  would  conduct  her  to  her  own  palace. 

After  waiting  the  whole  day  in  an  agony  of  suspense  their  royal  mistress  was, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  compelled,  by  the  Karls  of  Morton  and  Athol,  who 
walked  on  each  side  of  her,  to  proceed  to  llolyrood  on  foot,  guarded  by  files  of 
soldiers,  and  exposed,  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  the  brutal  insults  of  the 
rabble,  more  especially  of  the  more  infamous  of  the  women  who  were  sitting  with 
fiend-like  exultation  on  the  forestairs  of  the  houses  in  the  Canongait  to  see  her 
pass,  and  reviled  her  with  the  coarse.st  epithets.  Bat  Mary  Stuart  was  not  deserted 
by  the  high  and  excellent  of  her  own  sex.  Mary  Seton,  whose  pure  and  holy  life 
not  even  the  bitterness  of  polemic  antagonism  or  party  malignity  bad  been  able  to 
assail,  having  rejoined  her  in  this  dark  crisis  of  her  fortunes,  when  light-minded, 
vain,  and  selfish  courtiers  would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  abandon¬ 
ing  her,  walked  next  her  person,  together  with  those  two  noble  young  matrons, 
Mary  Livingston  and  Maiiame  de  Courcelles.  Jane  Kennedy  and  another  of  her 
maids  of  honour  also  afforded  convincing  proof  of  their  respect  for  their  calumniated 
royal  mistress  by  voluntarily  sharing  with  her  the  jierils  and  indignities  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

Nothing  had  been  omitted  by  Morton  and  his  cold-hearted  accomplices  in  trea¬ 
son  and  falsehood  calculated  to  excite  the  fury  of  the  rabble  against  their  hapless 
sovereign. 

The  cunningly-devised  banner  was  displayed,  and  was  ag.aiu  the  signal  for 
cries  of  “  Burn  her!  drown  her  1”  accompanied  with  fieuJ-like  yells  aud  storms  of 
foul  vituperation. 

“I  am  innocent  1"  exclaimed  the  queen  intrepidly;  “I  have  done  nothing 
worthy  of  blame.  You  arc  deceived  by  false  traitors.  Good  Christian  people, 
either  take  my  life,  or  free  me  from  their  cruelty.” 

The  evident  object  of  Morton  and  his  confederates  was  to  infiame  the  mob  to 
tear  her  limb  from  limb.  From  this  frightful  fate  she  w'as  possibly  preserved 
by  the  presence  of  the  courageous  aud  devoted  Mary  Seton,  and  the  other  ladies, 
who  kept  close  to  her,  to  prevent  the  low  ruffians  and  furies  of  the  Canongalo 
from  pressing  upon  her  sacred  person. 

After  they  had  entered  the  palace,  and  the  queen  aud  her  ladies  bad  retired  to 
bed,  the  associate  lords  held  a  council  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  for 
they  bad  heard  the  alarming  intelligence  that  she  had  many  friends  in  the  good 
town,  and  “  that  the  common  people  did  greatly  pity  her  majesty,  and  he.avil3r 
bemoaned  her  calamity.”  The  traitors  knew  withal  that  a  numerous  bexly  of 
powerful  sympathisers  might  hourly  be  expected,  under  the  command  of  Mary 
Seton's  brother.  In  this  predicament,  ^lorton,  Mar,  and  the  other  associates  re¬ 
solved  to  send  their  sovereign  to  Ixjchleveu  Castle.  As  soon  as  they  had  drawn 
up  a  warrant,  authorising  Sir  William  Uoug’as,  the  I-aird  of  Lochleven,  half- 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  to  receive  her  ns  a  prisorer,  and  restrain  her  from 
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leaving  tbe  island,  the  Loitls  Lindsay  and  Raihvca  inhumanly  roused  the  weary 
queen  from  the  repose  her  exhausted  frame  and  harassed  spirit  so  much  required, 
and  bade  her  prepare  for  a  journey  instantly,  without  telling  her  whither  they 
Were  going  to  carry  her.  Mary  Seton,  who  was  her  bedfellow’,  insisted  ou  attend¬ 
ing  her  royal  mistress,  wheresoever  her  destination  might  be.  Jane  Kennedy  and 
Madame  Courcelles  did  the  same,  and  all  were  hurried  down  to  the  water-side  at 
dead  of  night,  crossed  the  ferry,  were  placed  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  banks 
of  Lochleven  e.arly  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June. 

If  the  resolution  of  the  traitor  lords  had  rot  been  put  into  execution  with  such 
barbarous  promptitude,  the  queen  and  her  faithful  ladies  would  have  been  over¬ 
taken  and  rescued  by  Mary  Setou’s  chivalric  brother.  Lord  Seton,  who,  having 
received  a  private  intimation  that  there  w’as  a  purpose  of  sending  her  majesty  to 
be  warded  in  Lochleven  Castle,  had  mounted,  with  Lord  Yester,  the  Lairds  of 
Waughton,  Bass,  Langton,  David  Hume  of  Wedderburn,  and  a  numerous  and 
well-armed  body  of  their  fullowers,  and  followed  hard  and  fast  upon  their  traces 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  her  rescue.  The  race  was  sharply  ridden,  but  Lindsay 
and  Ruthven  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  queen  into  the  boat,  and  their  men 
rowed  her  across  the  lake  before  her  loyal  champions  reached  the  water's  edge. 

Queen  ^lary  was  then  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  Lady  Douglas,  the  paramour 
of  her  late  father,  King  James  V.,  and  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Earl 
of  ^loray. 

I^ochleven  Castle,  now  a  desolate  ruin,  is  situated  ou  a  rocky  island,  about 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  ris  s  from  the  lake,  so  called,  in  Fifeshire,  a  wild  ex¬ 
panse  of  deep  blue  waters.  The  ol  I  tower  of  the  c.sstle,  which  has  since  fallen, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Congul,  a  Pictish  king. 

The  apartments  in  which  Queen  Mary  and  her  ladies  were  confined  were  in 
the  south-eastern  tower  of  the  castle,  very  circumscribed,  but  sheltered  by  the 
picturesque  range  of  the  Lomonds,  the  Bishop's  Hill  in  front,  and  Beuarty  rearing 
its  steep  barrier  to  the  south. 

Mary  Seton,  as  well  as  her  royal  mistress  and  the  other  ladies,  was  destitute  of 
a  single  change  of  raiment  and  every  requisite  of  the  toilette,  and  it  was  several 
days  before  auy  supply  could  be  obtained.  The  queen,  who  had  vainly  demanded 
that  the  clothes  of  these  voluntary  partakers  of  her  captivity  should  be  sent  for 
their  use,  it  last,  in  a  note  to  her  false  vice-chamberlain.  Sir  Robert  Melville, 
writes  in  homely  phrase  descriptive  of  their  distress — “  Aiso  ye  shall  not  fail  to 
send  my  nraMens’  clothes,  for  they  arc  naked,  and  marvel  ye  have  not  scut  them 
since  your  departing  from  me.” 

It  is  possible,  in  the  meantime — for  they  had  been  more  than  two  months  con¬ 
fined  to  the  castle  and  little  island  of  Lochleven— that  Mary  Seton  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  young  Countess  of  Buch.an,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Lady  Douglas, 
of  Lochleven,  and  a  relation  of  her  guardian.  Lord  Erskinc,  w  ith  the  loan  of  linen, 
combs,  brushes,  and  other  indispensable  necessaries  for  the  toilet ;  and  there  cun 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  queen  bestow  ed  a  share  of  w  hatever  she  could  obtain  from  her 
own  wardrobe  stores  on  the  loving  companionsof  her  durance. 

Nce<l!cwork  was  their  chief  occupation  while  thus  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  upwards  of  ten  months,  within  the  wave-encircled  towers  of  Ijochleveu, 
and  a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  their  skill  and  industry  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Morton  at  Dalmahoy,  the  representative  of  the  chivalric 
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George  Douglas,  by  \rhoEe  courteous  permission  a  delineation  was  made  and  en¬ 
graved  of  it  for  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,”* 
Vol.  VI.,  to  which,  both  for  the  pictorial  representation  and  letter-press  descriptiou 
of  this  precious  relic,  such  of  our  fair  readers  are  referred  as  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  actual  needlework  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Mary  Seton.  It  is 
about  twelve  yards  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  is  beautifully  worked  in  tent 
stitch,  with  col  »ured  worsteds  on  common  canvas,  on  which  the  patterns  have  been 
traced  in  pea  and  ink.  It  was  left  unfinished  when  Queen  Mary  effected  her 
escape  from  Ix)chleven  Castle  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  2,  15G8. 

The  stirring  events  of  the  weary  months  during  which  Mary  Seton  waited 
on  her  royal  mistress  in  those  gloomy  towers  have  been  too  fully  related  to  require 
recapitulation  here. 

The  successful  enterprise  of  (iueen  Mary’s  escape  was  arranged  between  Mary 
Seton’s  brother.  Lord  Seton,  George  Douglas,  dohn  Baton,  and  John  Sempill,  and 
executed  by  little  Willie  Douglas,  the  orphan. 

When  all  w-as  ready,  on  the  evening  cf  Sunday,  May  2,  15G8,  the  queen 
changed  clothes  with  Mary  Setoc,  who  was  the  taller  of  the  two  maids  of  honour 
who  had  been  her  voluntary  attendants  during  her  ten  months  and  fifteen  days  of 
woeful  captivity  withiu  those  gloomy  towers  in  the  wave-surrounded  islet  of 
Lochlevca. 

Mary  Seton,  having  undertaken  the  perilous  office  of  remaining  in  the  queen’s 
prison  lodging  to  personate  her  royal  mistress,  was  left  behind  with  Madame  de 
Courcelles.  We  may  imagine  the  anxious  feelings  with  which  these  two  faithful 
ladies  watched,  from  the  window  of  the  tower,  the  little  boat  which,  urged  by  no 
stronger  arm  than  that  of  the  boy  Willie,  conveyed  their  fugitive  sovereign  over 
more  than  half  a  mile  of  water  to  the  lake  shore. 

They  could  see  her  make  the  appointed  signal,  when  mid  way  over  the  lake,  by 
rising  and  waving  her  white  veil  with  its  scarlet  and  gold  fringe,  and  the  signal 
answcre<l  by  the  lonely  watcher  on  the  Mary  Kuowe  raising  his  arm  and  beckoning 
towards  Kinross,  b'rora  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  which,  doubtless,  they 
eagerly  sought,  the  queen's  landing  and  reception  on  the  lake  shore  by  George 
Douglas  and  Lord  Seton  would  be  distinctly  visible,  together  with  their  placing 
her  on  horseback  and  their  starting  off  on  the  adventurous  race  for  liberty  and 
life.  It  was  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  royal  captive  was  suspected  in 
the  ca-stle.t  That  interval  was,  doubtless,  spent  by  Mary  Seton  in  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  her  fugitive  queen  and  that  beloved  brother  under  whose  protection  she 
was  then  travclli:  g. 

Queen  Mary  supi^ed  and  slept  that  night  at  Lord  Scion's  castle  at  West 
Niddiy,  and  proceeded  the  next  morning,  escorted  by  him,  to  Hamilton,  where 
her  nobles  immediately  gathered  round  hcr.J 

Mary  Seton  did  not  recover  her  liberty  soon  enough  to  share  in  the  joyful 
excitement  which  attended  the  hist  ten  days  of  her  beloved  sovereign’s  regality  in 
Scothind.  The  decisive  overthrow  which  Queen  M;iry’s  loyal  muster  received,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  at  Langsyde,  and  her  ill-judged  flight  to  England,  fatal  as  they 

*  By  .\gnc8  StrickUnd. 

+  See  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Vol.  V.,  “  Lives  Queens  of  Scotland,”  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

1  Ibid. 
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were  to  the  cause  of  that  ill-fated  sovereign  and  to  the  fortunes  of  her  adherents, 
produced  no  diminution  in  the  loyal  affection  of  Mary  Seton  for  her  royal  mistress. 
Her  brother,  l.^rd  Seton,  had  been  dangerously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Langsyde.  Her  motlrer  was  in  Seotland,  where  she  had  also  another  brother  and 
an  elder  sister,  the  Countess  of  Menteith,  also  lands'and  living  of  her  own;  but 
she  forsook  everything  to  follow  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  and  Madame  Conrrelles  were  allowed  to  quit  Ixtehleven  Castle  they 
travelled  together  to  Carlisle,  where  the  queen  had  arrived  a  few  days  previously, 
and,  though  for  the  present  treated  with  the'outward  ceremonials  due  to  her  rank 
as  a  crowned  hea  1,  was  detained^as'a*prisoner  of  state  under  a  strict  guard,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  her  escape. 

The  queen  had,  in  the  letter  she  wrote  from  Workington  Hall  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  announcing  her  arrival  in  her  domiuions'and  imploring  her  assistance, 
mentioned  the  distress  in  which  she  was  for  wearing  apparel  in  these  words : — 

“  I  am  in  a  pitiable*  condition,  not  only  for  a  queen  but  even^for  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  haa-ing  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  clothes  in  which  I  escaped,  riding 
sixty  miles  the  first  day.”* 

“  A  Queen  of  France  will  find  wardrobes  everywhere,”  said  a  faithful  atteii- 
dint  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  when  that  misjudging  princess  persisted  in  delaying 
the  flight  of  herself,  her  consort,  and  their  children  from  Paris  till  a  packing-case 
containing  changes  of  apparel  and  linen,  with  all  the  proper  requisites  for  the 
toilette,  could  bo  prepared.  The  pithy  remonstrance  implied,  in  one  brief  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  sovereign  of  any  country  to  wh'ch  she  might  retire  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  pleasure  in  supplying  her  with  all  things  needful ;  but 
Marie  Anto’nettc,  instead  of  relying  on  the  reciprocal  courtesies  of  crowned  heads 
to  each  other,  rendered  her  projected  escape  a  failure  by  insisting  on  waiting  till 
her  necessairc  was  completed.  Such  importance  does  female  royalty  occasionally 
p’acc  on  externals;  nor  will  this  be  thought  wonderful  when  the  impression  which 
externals  make  on  the  multitude  is  taken  into  consideration.  Marie  Antoinette, 
perhaps,  desired  to  avoid  appeatiug  in  the  painful  preelic.araent  in  which  Mary 
Stuart  was  placed  on  arriving  as  a  destitute  fugitive  in  England.;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  instead  of  re8ix)nding  to  Mary's  frank  appeal  for  assistance,  either  with 
the  munificence  of  a  sovereign  or  the  delicacy  of  a  gentlewoman,  was  guilty  of  the 
meanness  of  insulting  her  distressed  sister  queen  by  sending  her  so  paltry  a 
selection  of  articles  from  her  own  wardrobe  as  the  bearers,  I..ord  Scroopc  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  delivering. 

When  the  regal  offering  was  produced.  Queen  Mary  controlled  her  feelings  of 
astonishment  and  indignation,  and  turned  away  in  silence. 

^lary  Seton,  to  whose  charge  it  was  sulwequently  consigned  by  Lord  Scroope’s 
servant,  surveyed  the  articles  of  which  it  consisted  with  ineffable  contempt,  though, 
remenibering  that  her  royal  mistress  had  rashly  put  her  life  and  liberty  in  the 
power  of  the  ungenerous  rival  who  had  thus  insulted  her,  she  refrained  from 
uttering  a  single  word  in  comment.  Lord  Scrcope,  who  had  followed  his  servant, 
perceiving  her  disdain,  repeated  to  her  the  apology  he  and  his  colleague  had,  for 
the  honour  of  England,  considered  it  necessary  to  make  to  Queen  Mary,  by 


*  See  Life  of  Mary  Smart,  Vol.  V.,  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,”  by  Agnes  Strickland 
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observing  “  that  the  things,  so  unsuitable  as  they  were,  must  have  been  sent  iu 
mistake,  aud  that  the  persons  who  had  put  thctn  up  had  not  understood  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  Queeu  of  Seollaod,  but  merely  a  few  ii-cessaries  for  her 
female  servants,'’  dutifully  taking  upon  hiiuseif  the  blame  of  uncourtier-like 
stupidity  in  not  having  properly  explained  the  meaning  of  the  queen’s  majesty, 
his  sovereign,  to  her  mistress  of  the  robes.  The  h’gh-boru  .'SeottUh  damsel,  what¬ 
ever  she  thought,  courteously  accepted  the  excuses  he  had  devised,  considering  it, 
no  doubt,  more  prudent,  as  well  us  more  diguiiied,  to  treat  it,  not  as  a  studied  insult 
from  the  English  sovereign,  but  as  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  her  oiQcials. 

Maiy  Seton,  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Carlisle,  took  upon  herself  the  duty  of 
dressing  the  hair  of  her  royal  mistress,  in  which  she  succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  watched  the  effect  of  her  daily  labours 
with  the  most  lively  interest.  Knollys,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  vice-chamber¬ 
lain,  bears  quaint  testimony  to  her  skill  in  this  department  in  one  of  his  official 
letters  to  Sir  William  Cc.il,  the  English  s:crctary  of  state.  After  mentioning 
that  the  queen  had  six  waiiing-women,  but  nc  ne  of  any  consequence  but  Mistress 
Mary  Seton,  being  Lord  Seton 's  daughter,  he  adds,  that  “  she  is  praised  by  this 
queen  as  the  fimst  hushr — that  is  to  s.ay,  the  finest  dresser  of  a  woman’s  head  of 
hair — that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country,  whereof,”  continues  he,  “we  have  stea 
(livers  experiments  since  her  coming  hither.  And,  among  other  pretty  devices,  yes¬ 
terday  aud  this  day  she  did  set  such  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen,  that  was  said  to 
be  a  perwjke,  that  showed  very  delicately,  and  every  other  day  she  hath  a  new 
device  of  head- dressing  Without  any  cost,  aud  yet  setteth  forth  a  woman  gaily  well.” 

As  the  fugitive  queen  luwl  no  money,  aud  had  not  received  at  that  time  any 
portion  of  her  wardrobe,  this  delicately-curled  hair,  which  Mary  Seton  arranged 
with  80  much  skill  and  variety,  withorrt  the  usual  decorations  of  jewelled  tiara  or 
pearl  aigrettvs,  was  unquestionably  her  owm,  aud  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
unadorned. 

All  the  time  they  were  at  Carlisle,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer,  Mary 
Seton  suffered  gre.at  anxiety  for  the  l.fo  cf  her  brother.  Lord  Seton,  who  was  in 
prison  in  Edinburgh  Caado,  aud  in  great  peril  for  assi^^ting  in  the  queen’s  escape 
frotii  Lochleven.  Fortunately  it  did  not  suit  the  regent’s  policy  to  shed  his  blood. 

AVlien  (iueen  Mary  wtvs  remove i  from  C  irlisle,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Mary 
Seton  accompanied  her  royal  mistresp,  aud  looked  her  last  on  the  blue  outlines  of 
the  beloved  .Scotch  mountains  which  neither  of  them  was  ever  to  behold  again. 
Mary  Seton  might  have  returned  to  Scotland  with  those  who  bade  their  sovereign 
farewell  on  her  being  removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Y orksbire  ; 
but  with  devoted  fidelity  she  determined  to  adhere  to  her  royal  mistress  through 
all  her  vicissitudes  and  perils.  Queen  Maiy  and  Lady  Livingston  travelled  in  a 
litter  together. 

hlary  Seton  aud  all  the  other  ladies  performed  the  long  journey  on  horseback. 
They  th'pt  the  f  rst  night  at  Lowther  Castle,  and  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  at  Bolton  Castle,  iu  the  North  Riding  of  Y'oikehiro,  the  place  of  their  des¬ 
tination. 
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M  .  r  E  X  R  U  T  n's  COTTAGE.  > 

How  seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  discipline  for  which  we  prepare  ourselves  : 

forms  part  of  that  education  which  is  more  wisely  ordered  in  our  behalf  1  i 

Having  foreseen  the  playful  cynicism  that  awaits  us,  and  carefully  studied  the  1 

half-serious  jesting  with  which  we  will  combat  its  flippancy,  there  come  solemn 
and  stern  rebuke,  before  which  we  are  stricken  dumb.  Looking  for  reproach,  we 
discover  a  sneer  which  passes  over  .all  the  force  of  those  reasons,  meant  to  be  so 
strong  for  self-excuse.  With  minds  exaltetl  and  nerves  braced  for  the  crisis  in 
which  will  be  achieved  either  enduring  fame  or  utter  obloquy,  we  are  agape  at  a  I 

commonplace  success,  to  find  that  the  mood  which  would  have  dared  all  great 
obstacles  has  only  been  extreised  in  magnifying  mediocrity.  This  is  a  wholesome 
lesson — bitter,  but  to jic ;  those  who  cannot  take  it  are  lost  to  the  world ;  the  few 
who  accept  it  silently  wait  for  increased  strength,  and  henceforth  know  their  place 
in  the  ranks  of  men. 

My  own  anticipations  of  the  duties  to  wldcli  I  should  be  consigned  by  tho 
profession  of  teaching  bade  me  prepare  fur  constmt  repression,  almost  unremitting 
toil,  anxious  responsibility,  neglect,  uncertainty.  I  found  at  Mr.  Uonhead’s  nono 
of  these,  except  the  responsibility  which  must  always  be  inseparable  from  our 
influence  upon  children,  hly  position  was  already  established  by  my  acknowledged 
relatioHship  to  Mrs.  Donhead,  and  from  her  husband  I  only  experienced  that 
repression  to  y?hich  everybody  who  came  under  tho  control  of  his  cold  nature  must 
at  least  seem  to  submit,  or  break  out  into  useless,  because  unnoticed,  retistance. 

The  conversation  of  that  first  evening  at  Poltrewyn  had  made  me  restless  and 
excitable:  long  after  his  retutn  from  Bristol  1  watched  ftr  some  tign  of  a  roming 
storm.  To  my  inquiry  whether  ho  had  seen  M.  Dufour,  ho  answerod  shortly  that 
he  had  seen  him,  and  that,  for  tho  present,  he  was  still  in  the  h  spital.  No  further 
communication  reached  mo ;  a  month,  two  mouths,  passed,  during  which  I  had 
written  often  to  my  guardian,  had  received  a  letter  arid  a  present  iu  reply,  and  hatl 
heard  good  tidings  tf  my  mother,  who  still  remained  at  her  school.  Further  than 
this  no  indication  reached  me  of  tho  crisis  which  I  had  anticipated.  Life  had 
sunk  to  a  dead  level — to  a  quiet,  but  still  an  uneasy  dream,  which  lasted  all 
through  the  winter,  from  which  I  was  awakened  only  by  a  new  sorrow. 

Slowly,  but  with  an  intensity  which  made  its  effects  permanent,  tho  grc.at 
appeal  of  Nature  reached  me.  There,  amidst  the  granite  rocks  looking  over  tlio 
wild  vast  of  sea,  I  learned  more  of  my.self  and  of  Hod  than  I  should  have  gathered 
from  a  hundred  books  written  to  explain  the  wonders  or  to  laud  the  beauty  of 
creation.  The  rea  sang  its  own  song  to  me  ;  the  sky,  shining  pitilessly  blue,  or 
veiled  in  fantastic  drapery  of  cloud,  showed  depths  beyond  wbicli  other  seas  might 
be  shining  nndtr  remote  suns.  From  the  red,  rugged  coast  to  those  wild  plains 
where  ancient  cairns  stood  as  the  sjinbols  tf  a  dark,  mysterious  crvid,  their  spaces 
filled  with  green  and  golden  furze,  Namre  wore  an  aqH;ct  w  hich  showed  her  beauty 
even  in  her  strength.  Silent  auc^  almost  desolate,  the  solitude  suited  me.  For  two 
months  I  sought  it,  and  drew  deex)  draughts  of  healtli.  It  w.ts  by  no  means 
difficult  to  find  an  untrodden  path  amougs  the  rocks  and  caves  near  Poltrewyn, 
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and  I  soon  learned  to  defy  even  blustering  weather,  for  the  air  was  soft,  and  came 
like  a  warm  breath  from  the  sea.  I  neither  read  nor  worked,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  after  my  daily  duties  were  over,  but  escaped  each  afternoon  at  dusk,  and 
wandered  to  the  shore.  I  at  least  enjoyed  this  privilege  of  “  odd"  iKOjile,  that  I 
was  allowed  to  go  iny  way  unquestioued.  hlr.  Douhead  understood  my  restlessness, 
and  spoke  no  word.  One  afternoon,  a  wet  half-holiday,  which  prevented  the 
children  accompanying  me  to  the  frequent  pic-nic  on  a  gigantic  grass  mound 
facing  the  sea,  1  met  him  coining  from  a  visit  to  a  cottage  which  lay  beyond  the 
other  houses  on  the  land  side,  atnidst  a  waste  of  heath  and  stones;  I  stepiiel  aside, 
thinking  he  would  pass,  but  he  had  already  seen  me,  and,  when  he  reached  my 
side,  drew  my  hand  within  his  arm. 

“  I  am  going  down  to  see  Penruth,”  he  said ;  “  you  can  come  with  me  if  you 
please.  Have  you  taken  your  usual  walk,  or  do  you  wish  to  take  it?" 

“  I  have  been  as  far  as  the  point,"  I  replied  ;  “  the  sea  is  in,  so  I  had  turned 
to  go  home." 

“  Hal"  he  said  musingly,  “you  hope  to  realise  the  old  pagan  myth,  and  gather 
renewed  strength  from  communion  with  the  earth,  or  with  the  mother  of  the 
earth,  the  sett.  1  am  more  2)rosaic,  and  came  down  here  to  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Lucy  Dyer  at  the  cottage  yonder.  The  old  woman,  her  grandmother, 
is  sick,  and  Lucy  is  crazed.  Penruth  can  tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  them. 
‘  The  beginning  of  evil  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water,’  ”  he  continued  to  himself. 

He  was  strangely  softened,  and  yet  as  strangely  thoughtful  and  moody’. 

“  What  was  the  came  of  Lucy’s  madness?"  1  sisked ;  “it  must  have  been  a 
terrible  shock  to  have  caus-d  such  violent  outbreaks  as  1  have  heard  from  her." 

“  Not  a  terrible  shock,  but  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  wrong — the  deepest  wrong 
that  can  be  done  to  woman,"  he  s^id,  still  in  the  low'  tone  so  different  from  his 
usually  high-pitched  voice ;  “  she  has  had  these  fits  ever  since  her  baby  died." 

“  And  her  hiuband?" 

“  He  was  not  her  husband  ;  he  married  another  woman,  who  (I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  her)  knew  nothing  of  this." 

“  How  do  the  Dyers  live,  then  ?  1  have  often  passed  their  cottage,  but,  for 
some  reason  I  could  never  understand,  if  Lucy  stood  at  the  window,  she  motioned 
me  away  with  her  hand — once  even  she  seemed  to  threaten  me.  The  old  woman 
said  it  w’as  because  1  was  a  little  like  somebody  that  she  hated.  She  must  have 
been  very  pretty  once.” 

“  Fatally  so.  I'hey  live  on  the  bounty  of  your  grandfather,  and  jiroperly.  Ho 
tries  to  remedy  the  evil  which  he  was  powerlc&s  to  prevent  his  son  from  effecting.” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  I  said,  taking  my  liand  from  his  arm,  “  that  my  father - ” 

“  Yes ;  but  nobody  here  knows  he  was  your  father — noboily  knows  that  ho  was 
Mr.  Willmott’s  son  ;  they  need  not  know  it  till  fhe  knowledge  can  do  good  by 
restoring  the  right;  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,  sometimes 
by  their  very  continuance." 

1  was  inexpressibly  humble<l  by  this  discovery — so  loatheil  the  name  I  boro  by 
law  that  1  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  remembering  that  1  hud  never  really  borne 
it  in  my  life.  Two  months  liefore  1  should  have  sunk  with  shame  and  pity,  blended 
in  one  strong  burst  of  grief ;  as  it  was,  1  groaned  in  spirit,  but  scarcely  faltered  as 
1  walked  on  by  Mr.  Donhead's  side. 

“  You  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  myth  1  s]>uke  of,  then,"  he  said 
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presently;  “you  have  gained  strength.  I  thought  so,  or  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  this.  You  had  better  take  my  arm  again — the  w.iy  is  steep  down  to 
Penruth’s  house.” 

There  wa.s  something  inscrutable  about  this  mau — his  iwwcr  of  reading  same 
thoughts,  of  discovering  so'ue  states  of  feeling,  Lis  utter  uuconsci  'usuess  of  others. 
I  had  never  seen  hiscliTicter  through  the  me  I  uni  of  such  a  eofeeuei  gloiim  as 
his  whole  manner  exhibited  this  day.  Tliere  was  a  str-inge  fascination  in  it,  and 
I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  had  altogether  read  it  by  a  favom-.iblc  light. 

Jlr.  PenriUh's  cottage  stood  alone,  like  some  solUi.ry  sei  I  ini,  upon  the  rising 
land  just  above  a  shingle  road  lea  ling  down  the  beach.  Uulike  the  oth  r  houses 
which  lay  beyond  it,  straggling  here  and  there  in  an  iirognlar  street,  forming  a 
ragged  outskirt  to  the  town,  it  w.as  of  no  definite  style  of  architecture,  but 
appeared  to  have  been  built  on  some  plan  designed  by  the  original  tenant,  probably 
the  hardy  fisherman  himself.  Its  first  peculiarity  was  its  strange  shape,  or  rather 
its  shapelessness;  the  projections  of  rugged  stones  from  its  bhnk  walls,  its  low, 
uneven  roof.  Then  the  door,  which  Wcos  half-concealed  by  an  abutment  of  stones 
protecting  it  on  the  wintlward  side,  was  situated  at  an  odd  angle  away  from  the 
road  ;  while  the  windows,  with  leaden  lattice  Ciasiiuents,  lx)ked  seaward,  except 
two  small  apertures,  one  by  the  side  of  the  door  and  one  above  it,  which  com¬ 
manded  a  view'  of  the  road.  Had  the  place  been  forty  times  larger,  it  would  h.we 
resembled  a  watch-tower  or  cautiously-contrived  slr  .nghold — a  luggcd  uti  eat  njion 
the  rude  and  broken  coast.  The  only  outlet  at  the  lack  was  U[''OU  small  garden, 
seeming  to  have  bion  formed  on  the  steep  base  of  the  eliiT,  which  could  be  reached 
only  through  the  house  itself.  A  few  old  nets,  and  sptrs,  an  i  pieces  of  timber  lay 
about  the  space  besitie  the  house,  ami  down  upon  the  beach  .au  old  decaying  boat 
was  half-buried  in  the  stones,  its  timbers  all  parting,  and  vhowing  like  the  blackened 
skeleton  of  some  marine  monster. 

As  we  knocked  at  the  door  tliere  was  no  sound  to  show  that  anybody  was  at 
home,  but  it  was  opened  presently  by  Mr.  I’enruth  himself,  who  had  been  in  his 
garden,  and  now  came  forward  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand.  A  fine,  vigorous  old  man 
he  looked  as  he  stood  there  in  the  porch  anil  motioaiHl  us  to  go  in.  His  long 
dark  hair,  only  just  gri/.zletl,  and  curling  heavily  ujiun  his  neck  ;  his  black-grey 
eyes,  with  a  sort  of  sulxlued  fire  in  them  yet,  the  evidence  of  a  bold  and  reckless 
spirit  tempereti  by  a  stronger  will ;  features  more  Ilexible  and  mobile  than  is  common 
among  men  of  his  rank  ;  a  frame  somewhat  bent,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  sailor's 
habit  than  from  age,  but  strong  and  sinewy — a  mau  of  iron,  but  malleable  by 
the  heat  of  a  heart  avhich  knew  no  fear,  and  could  be  guilty  of  neither  cruelty 
nor  meauueas.  As  1  looked  at  him  standing  there,  his  red  cap  iu  the  rough, 
muscular  hand  which  held  open  the  door,  1  could  not  helj*  admiring  the  quick, 
nj>prccialive  glance  wliicU  Hashed  from  his  steady  eye  as  he  greeted  me ;  the  bearing 
wliich,  in  older  and  ruder  times,  would  have  made  him  a  lender  among  men. 

Our  visit  was  a  short  one,  for  Mr.  iVnriith  solved  the  ditliculty  which  was 
involved  iu  removing  Lucy  and  her  giaudmother  by  directing  ns  to  a  fi-luTiaan’s 
wife  who  would  tuke  care  of  lioth  for  a  time;  Kloiv  we  leit  him,  howeaer,  he 
insisted  on  my  accepting  a  very  beautiful  slieU  which  I  Inid  been  admiring  as  it 
bLkkI  ujion  the  mantelpiece.  Iiulecei,  wa*  weie  inviteil  into  the  lv»t  riioin,  iu  which 
1  recogniseil  the  descripiion  given  me  by  Marie  Dufour  of  her  first  waking  after 
the  shipwreck  so  many  years  lafore.  The  old  black  furniture,  the  sea-shells,  and 
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the  pictures  were  still  there,  but  a’x)ut  the  room,  on  the  two  tables,  were  piles  of 
books,  a  few  mathematical  instruments,  and  specimens  of  minerals. 

“  Ttz  some  of  my  son's  work  you  see,”  said  the  old  man,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Uonbead's  rapid  glance ;  “  he’s  clain  off  with  ut  too,  when  he  comes  over  hero 
times  for  a  night  or  two.” 

lie  was  evidently  not  a  little  proud  of  his  son,  as,  indeed,  he  might  well  be. 

“  He  was  staying  with  you  when  I  was  here  before,”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  yes ;  he  comes  over  now  times ;  only  that  it’s  a  bit  desmal,  it  may  bo 
he’d  be  here  to-night.  Dr.  White  cums  waeth  urn  times.” 

Jlr.  Donhead  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  previously  have  made  the  old 
fisherman’s  acquaintance,  and,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  had  been  there  twice  with 
^larie,  once  accompanied  by  the  children,  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie,  for  which 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  since  he  only  muttered,  “  Well,  it  must  be  known  at 
last — best  leave  it  so,”  and  strode  on  without  another  word. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  paid  two  visits  with  Marie  to  her  adopted  father,  and, 
on  the  second  occasion,  found  myself  sitting  by  the  blazing  furze  in  the  great 
kitchen  fireplace,  asking  him  questions  about  the  sea  and  the  coasts,  and  listening 
to  one  or  two  wild  stories  of  the  old  wrecking  times.  He  had  become  a  changed 
man  by  grace,  ha  told  me,  but  there  were  caves  in  some  of  the  rocks  round 
Poltrewyn  where  he  had  seen  many  a  contraband  cargo  carried  from  the  beach  on 
the  long,  wet  autumn  nights. 

On  this  particular  evening,  Ambrose  had  come  in  just  before  dark,  and,  as  I 
turned  round  to  see  whose  tall  form  interrupted  the  waning  light  at  the  kitchen 
door,  1  noticed  another  figure  behind  him — a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  dark,  handsome 
face,  a  smile  full  of  a  certain  easy,  good-humoured  gravity,  peculiar  to  only  one 
l>erson  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  My  heart  beat  violently,  the  colour  left  my 
face.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Ernest  White  since  my  illness  at  my 
guardian's. 

The  conversation  gathered  fre.sh  force  from  their  joining  it,  and,  as  wo  all  sat 
round  the  hearth,  I  saw  how  between  the  Penruths — father  and  son — there  was 
the  symiiathy  of  bold  and  fearless  spirits — in  the  son,  subdued  by  education  and 
a  miod  marvellously  well  balanced,  and  often  capable  of  profound  and  picturesque 
modes  of  expression.  Strangely  enough,  his  talk,  when  he  addressed  his  father, 
was  always  in  the  Cornish  dialect ;  to  the  rest  of  us  he  speke  with  but  little  accent. 

Quietly,  and  yet  by  the  pervading  charm  of  a  graceful  manner,  and  that  keen 
appreciation  which  enjoys  to  narrate  as  much  as  to  listen,  Ernest  became  the 
speaker.  He  had  been  abroad — had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  mostly  on  foot,  and  gathered,  by  observation,  a  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  common  people.  The  spell  which  I  had  thought  might 
be  rudely  broken  was  but  enhanced  in  power ;  the  image  which  had  only  recurred 
to  me  at  intervals  became  fixel  in  my  thoughts.  1  would  not  have  admitted  it 
then  to  any  one  but  myself,  but  now  I  knew  that  I  had  begun  to  love  him. 

We  had  met  only  on  one  other  occasion  before  my  visit  to  Mr.  Penruth’s 
cottage  with  Mr.  Donhead.  I  occasionally  spent  an  evening  with  Marie  after  her 
bclioel  was  dismissed  ;  now  and  then  she  had  come  to  see  us;  and  Mis.  Donhead, 
who  was  always  glad  to  see  her,  made  her  welcome.  On  the  former  occasions, 
Ambrose  had  twice  called  to  see  her  on  his  return  from  the  mine,  some  two  milts 
off ;  and  on  one  of  them  the  doctor,  on  his  way  to  see  a  sick  child,  accompanied  him. 
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These  visits,  and  a  fe^v  ceremonial  calls,  iu  which  I  accomp..niid  luj  anut  to 
Bomc  of  the  superior  houses  of  the  district  (amo!'g  them,  Airs.  Braidlaw'e),  made 
the  principal  changes  of  my  life  daring  that  autumn.  On  Sundays  I  attcuderl 
the  church  where  Air.  Donhead  preached  to  a  mixed  congregation,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  neiifhbmrs,  a  few  townsfolk,  and  many  of  the  labourers 
of  the  parish.  The  church  itself  was  large,  but  not  handsome ;  a  high,  col  1 
building,  too  full  of  light  from  the  great,  white,  unshaded  avindows  ;  the  walls  too 
new  and  raw;  the  pews  scantily  cushioned,  .and  of  pal ‘-painted  wool;  the  organ 
thin  and  reedy  in  its  upper  notes.  The  singing,  however,  was  good,  for  Alarie’s 
pupils  formed  the  treble  choir ;  and  in  the  inoruing  a  few  meu's  voices — amongst 
which  I  recognised  the  deep  notes  [of  Ambrose— sang  a  mellow  bass.  Plain, 
pointed,  and  practical,  my  nncle’s  sermons  were  almost  rdways  interesting ;  seldom 
moved  the  emotions,  but  as  seldom  failed  (as  far  as  they  went)  to  convince  the 
judgment.  Much  was  due  to  his  personal  appearance;  in  his  gown  and  bands, 
slowly  walking  up  the  aisle — his  eye  wandering  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
his  tall  figure  moving  not  ungracefully  with  the  rustle  of  the  robes — he  looked  every 
inch  the  priest. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something  of  my  little  cousins,  for  whose 
instruction  I  had  undertaken  my  present  position.  I  find  it  difficult  to  convey 
the  relation  in  svhi  h  we  stood  to  each  other.  AVith  the  eldest  girl  I  was  a 
governess — a  referee  in  cases  of  difficulty — a  temporary  sup  rior,  to  whom  she 
accorded  a  not  unwilling  obedience  during  school  hours.  I  could  never  discover 
that  I  had  gained  her  love,  though  I  believe  she  felt  some  respect,  if  not  affection, 
for  me.  I  had  begun  to  influence  her  character,  j)eibap3,  only  when  her  father’s 
nature  and  her  father's  training  had  made  an  impression  so  deep  as  to  harden  the 
mould  into  their  ovu  hard  pattern.  Yet  I  loved  the  chiM ;  she  was  whit  her 
father  only  believed  himself  to  be — just — to  a  degree  which  involved  a  self-saciifice. 

AVc  grew  to  understand  each  other  well,  and  were  bound  iu  the  amicaMo  bonds 
of  a  mutual,  though  not  a  demonstrative,  regard.  Barbara  was  my  playmate ;  her 
little  soft  downy  arms  were  round  my  neck  balf-a-dozeu  times  a  day  ;  and  iu  all 
our  frequent  rambles  and  pic-nics  on  the  rocks  the  sweetest  corners  of  my  own  cakes 
were  reserved  for  her.  The  one  talent  she  possessed  was  for  mu.sic  ;  an  I  we  used  to 
play  duets  tog-  ther  on  wet  afternoons,  while  Alice  was  in  the  wind jw  with  somo 
book  which  many  grown-up  people  would  have  thrown  aside  as  dry  aai  uuiutc- 
restiug.  Little  Richard  was  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  his  efforts  to 
draw,  from  some  of  my  own  copies,  the  figures  of  trees  and  animals.  The  child’s 
health  was  almost  too  delicate  for  lobust  play,  or  for  exposure  to  iiiclemeut  weather, 
and  I  frequently  denied  myself  a  walk  to  stay  and  amuse  him — a  task  not  difficult 
— and  met  with  a  quiet  gratitude  which  touched  mo  deeply.  AVc  all  thought  that 
Richard  would  die  before  he  could  be  reared  even  to  boyhood,  for  ho  asked  strange 
questions  upon  subjeets  on  which  we  could  give  him  uo  very  distinct  answers. 
Tliere  was  a  distance  and  reserve  about  the  child  towards  Mr.  Donhead  which  exhi¬ 
bited  itself  in  a  sert  of  thoughtful  observation  of  every  word  that  pa.ssod  his  father’s 
lips — iu  a  wistful  scauuing  of  his  face ;  but  he  seldom  grccte.l  liiiu  with  the  hearty 
childish  welcome  which  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  quaiut,  old -fashioned 
manner.  It  would  be  d'fficult  to  tell  by  what  griilations  1  attained  to  a  place  iu 
the  love  of  the.?e  three  children — difficult,  and  yet  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  The 
life  of  a  governess  who  tries  conscieuticusly  to  do  her  work  is  one  of  the  most 
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tedious  and  wearisome  upon  earth.  But  for  the  result  iu  the  affection  secured  by 
unwearying  love  and  patience,  and  the  influence  which  such  an  affection  may  be 
made  to  exercise,  its  burden  would  be  insupportable. 


CllABl'ER  XXVII. 

TIIK  LITTI.i:  CLOLD. 

I  HAVE  Slid  that  I  went  visi.ing  with  Mrs.  Douhead — an  occupation  far  less 
interesting  to  me  than  that  of  conveying  one  or  two  of  the  local  charities  to  some 
of  the  old  cottagers  in  the  neighltourhooi,  or  of  making  iucjuiries  for  distress 
amongst  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  this  latter  occupation  1  met 
with  much  that  was  pictures<iue  and  interesting — much  of  sympathy  from  rough 
men,  who,  1  believe,  respected  my  usually  (^uiet  manner,  and  would,  if  they  met 
me  iu  the  road  late  at  night,  walk  beside  me,  at  some  little  distance,  till  1  was 
safely  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

My  position  at  old  Mr.  Penruth's  cotbige  was  that  of  a  cherished  guest.  In  a 
way  wholly  mysterious  to  me,  both  ^father  and  son  seemed  to  treat  me  with  a 
tenderness  which  was  all  the  more  touching  because  it  was  only  vaguely  expressed. 
On  one  occasion  Marie  and  myself  were  sitting  with  the  old  man  at  the  lire,  while 
Ambrose  had  gone  up  the  lonely  road  to  meet  the  doctor,  as  they  culled  Ernest 
dVhite.  AVe  had  been  talking  about  the  old  time  when  wrecking  hiul  been  carried 
on  upon  the  coast ;  when  robbery,  and  even  murder,  were  rife  beneath  the  crags 
whose  blood-red  peaks  shone  iu  the  lurid  light  of  blazing  torches,  fired  in  onler  to 
bring  the  vessels  on  to  treacherous  banks  and  sunken  rucks.  As  I  gazed  thought* 
fully  into  the  glowing  ashes  of  the  half-burnt  furze,  1  felt  a  tnas  of  my  hair, 
which  had  fallen  on  my  neck,  lightly  lifted,  and  knew  that  the  old  man  had  pressed 
it  to  his  lips ;  at  the  same  time  the  other  horny  hauil  was  {Mssud  quickly  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  stifled  sob  startled  iny  companion  from  her  reverie. 

Asking  Marie,  afterwards,  whether  she  could  help  me  to  an  explanation  of  the 
aiTcction  implied  iu  this  action,  or  of  the  sympathy  with  which  I  felt  myself  drawn 
towards  that  nigged  old  sailor — his  firin,  self-reliant  face  working  with  an  almost 
womanly  tenderness — she  could  only  oonlinu  my  own  opinion,  that  I  involuntarily 
recalled  to  him  some  incident  which  had  not  yet  lost  its  (lOwer  to  move  him  to 
Bonowful,  and  yet  welcome,  recollections.  As  it  was,  these  meetings  at  the 
fisherman’s  cottage  became  the  brightest  pleasures  of  my  life;  fur  the  hour  or  two 
while  we  sat  round  that  broad  hearthstone  we  lost  the  sense  of  the  outer  world, 
and  conversation,  often  deep  and  earnest,  carried  us  all  beyond  the  accessories  of 
time  and  place.  To  me  a  fascination  beyond  the  mere  intellectual  pleasure  had 
asscrte<l  itself  before  I  had  discoveretl  that  it  lay  iu  the  fulfilment  of  my  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  Ernest  White's  nature  and  character.  The  thoughts  which  Lis  mother 
had,  in  those  happy  cveuing.i  during  my  recovery,  expressed  only  by  doubtful 
speculation,  which  she  guarded  carefully  from  any  trace  of  mysticism,  were,  in 
Lis  case,  portions  of  a  great  spiiitiul  crce<l,  comliining  philosophy  and  revela¬ 
tion  in  one  heavenly  wisdom,  and  including  the  whole  humuu  race  iu  one  bond  of 
wide  and  catholic  sympathy. 

“No!”  I  remember  his  saying,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  she>rt 
autumn  evenings  had  grown  black,  and  only  the  firelight  shone  upon  the  rude 
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furniture  of  the  old  kitchen — “  no !  I  can’t  conceive  of  it  otherwise  ;  if  the  merely 
physical  is  not  a  dull  expression  of  reality,  not  reality  itself ;  if  the  putting  on  of 
immortality  does  not  mem  a  putting  off  of  all  mortal  and  material  forms,  as  things 
no  longer  perceived  by  the  enfranchise  I  spirit,  which  discovers  that  it  is  itself  one 
of  a  great  spiritual  world  ;  if  the  linal  restitution  of  all  things  be  not  a  reclama¬ 
tion  from  matter,  and  from  bo  lily  personality,  w’hen  we  shall  see  n  ot  through  a 
glass  darkly — I  miss  the  moaning  of  mu  h  that  is  glorious,  both  in  the  Cliristiau 
Scriptures  and  in  those  marvellous  heathen  myths,  which,  even  in  their  dim  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  sublime  faith,  b.came  the  theology  of  thousands  of  human  souls.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Ambrose,  who  always  on  these  occ.vsious  affected  to  be  severely 
practical — well,  doctor,  see  and  put  your  theories  iu  practice  wheu  we  have  an 
accident  at  the  iniue.  If  there  is  really  no  matter,  and  all  is  but  subjectivity  and 
objectivity  in  perception,  why  should  bones  be  set,  and  Leads  bandaged  7  Nothing 
is  what  it  seems,  and  a  hurt  is  but  a  bint  of  higher  meaning  th.ta  mere  bodily 
suffering.” 

l/ioking  up,  however,  1  could  see  the  speaker’s  f.tce  glowing  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  mockoil  his  colder  retort.  Ernest  bmukeil  his  cig.ar,  aud  made  no 
answer.  The  old  fisherman's  eye  glowed  with  a  fire  which  gleamed  the  brighter 
03  he  put  his  short  black  pipe  down  upon  the  hearth,  and,  bringing  his  hand 
down  upon  his  knee,  saul — 

I  alwiu  kueow  tliat  there  must  l>o  soomthuu  iu  ut ;  but  I  caent  rightly  see 
it  clain  off.  The  mysteries  of  Ileaveu,  the  sipphire  lluors,  aud  pecaily  gates,  must 
hev  a  meaning  sperrituul ;  since  I've  been  down  hereto  the  Metliodys,  I've  seen 
more  of  Goil's  wonders  on  the  deep  than  ivver  I  did  afore — they  mean  moor  to 
me — they  p'iut  to  a  time  wheu  all  shall  be  explained,  and  the  whole  of  the  creation 
shall  be  to  men  what  the  Lord  meant  it  to  bo.” 

The  autumn  nights  shortened  as  the  winter  drew  ou,  and  the  sea  began  to 
rave  round  the  granite  boulders  below  Mr.  i’enruth's  cottage.  A  successiuu  of 
visits  with  my  auut  had  kept  me  from  going  to  see  Marie  for  several  days,  and  1 
heard  that  some  epidemic  amongst  ilio  miners’  children  had  kept  “  the  doctor" 
from  our  usual  weekly  rendezvoiu.  It  was  a  cold,  bright  evening  as  1  set  out  with 
Mrs.  Douhead  to  Mrs.  Braidlaw's  house,  where  a  small  party  was  to  assemble,  aud 
several  children  had  already  met;  amongst  them,  Alice  and  Barbara,  who  had 
been  sent  on  with  the  servant  caily  iu  the  day.  .  1  pleaded  hard  to  lie  left  at  home 
with  Richard,  who  was  too  young  for  parties,  and  stayed  up  till  uiue  in  the 
kitchen  to  look  at  a  new'  picture-book  ;  but  1  had  received  an  invitation  too  defi¬ 
nite  to  bo  slighted,  aud  iu  half-au-hour  we  were  walking  through  the  pretty  shrub¬ 
bery  leading  to  the  law'n,  where  the  French  windows  were  already  glowing  with  a 
warm  light. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  party,  and  tho  chcerfid  light,  added  to  the  genial 
welcome  which  Mrs.  Braidlaw  always  accortled  to  her  gui^sts,  raised  my  spirits  to 
a  higher  pitch  than  was  at  all  usual  with  me.  1  had  indulged  the  childreu  by 
joluiug  in  a  final  game  of  blind-man’s-buff,  of  which  rather  romping  sport  Alice 
was  only  a  spectator,  w  hen,  us  I  turned  towards  the  door  with  my  eyes  bandaged, 
1  felt  a  pull  at  my  sleeve,  aud  she  wlusitertd  in  luy  ear — 

“  Somebody’s  coming  in,  cousiu  ;  take  off  the  Laudkerebief  ;  1  want  to  know 
who  it  is." 
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The  expression  of  the  eh  1 1’s  faee,  as  I  glanced  a*,  her,  showel  indnhitably  that 
she  had  formjd  no  very  fivoiirable  opinbn  of  the  new-coaier  ;  aui  as  he  came  in 
and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Rraidlaw  she  movcl  away,  and  went  to  stand  by  the  window, 
w-here  she  could  observe  all  tint  was  going  on  from  beneath  the  sh  ;dow  of  tua 
curtains. 

Introduced  to  one  or  two  of  the  guests,  the  visitor  came  towards  where  I  stood, 
with  the  handkerchief  still  in  my  hind,  lie  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  in  Lis  manner,  spoiled  by  the  evidence  that 
lie  was  constrained  to  asjume  it.  This  was  the  first  impression  I  received  of 
him ;  looking  at  him  more  closely,  I  saw  that  his  face  wore  a  coarse  and  carc- 
lets  expression — that  it  had  once  been  handsome,  but  was  altogelher  a  hard,  defiant, 
unmoved  face,  with  a  sardonic  smile  upon  it.  lie  was  in  evening  dress,  and  seemed 
to  have  come  in  hurriedly. 

“  Captain  Bloomfield,"  said  Mrs.  Braidlaw,  introducing  him  to  me. 

He  bowed,  and  was  about  to  turn  aw'ay,  but  looked  again  on  liearing  luy  name, 
and  offered  Lis  hand.  The  smile  uj^ion  his  face  gathered,  as  I  thought,  a  sinister 
meaning,  and  he  regarded  mo  intently  for  a  moment  ns  though  he  would  have 
spoken  ;  then,  as  he  turned  once  more,  1  heard  him  chuckling  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Braidlaw  had  made  his  aci|utiutance  by  accident  at  the  house  of  some 
mutual  friend.  To  the  jiartics  of  such  a  genial  hostess  it  was  easy  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  ;  and,  if  the  credentials  of  Captain  Bloomfield  were  sutiicieut  for  her  friends 
and  for  herself,  h.r  gU;  sts  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  I  went  towards  the 
window,  where  I  had  seen  a  pair  of  watchful  eyes  looking  at  the  captain,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  ask  some  opinion  of  h's  appearance  from  that  quarter. 

Alice  was  entirely  enveloped  iu  the  curtains,  and,  when  1  drew  one  of  them 
aside  to  find  her,  she  motioned  me  to  silence  by  a  stealthy  gesture  without  looking 
at  me.  She  was  peering  through  the  window  into  the  shrubbery.  I  stooped  down, 
and  endeavoured  to  follow  the  direction  of  her  eyes. 

“  See,"  she  said  ;  “  there  is  a  man  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  I  heard  him  under 
the  window  when  that — that — other  man  came  in." 

As  she  spoke,  a  figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  dwarf  trees,  and 
crossed  the  path,  where  the  light  iiartially  shone  upon  him.  For  a  moment  I  was 
spcll-bouud.  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the  gait  and  figure  of  my  father ; 
but  he  had  vanished  before  1  could  recall  the  complete  resemblance  ;  and  a  fresh 
arrival  in  the  room  behind  me  arrested  my  attention.  A  load  was  lifted  from  my 
heart,  a  happy  glow  suffused  my  face,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Ernest  Il'hite,  for  I 
felt  a  sense  of  protection  and  s;ifety  in  his  presence. 


EGYPTIAN  S  E  11  E  N  A  1)  E. 


Siso  again  the  Bong  yen  tuig 
tVhen  we  nee  together  y^ung — 
Vv’hen  there  were  but  you  a;.(l  I 
Lbiilerneulh  tlic  tuiii'ncr  sky. 

.Sing  the  song,  and  o’er  and  o'er, 
Though  I  know  that  rerer  more 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  wc  were  together  young. 


tl.  W.  C. 


(  73  ) 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  POOR. 

We  sue  this  day  the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
on  bthalf  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Lancashire.  Tljcae  poor  people — no 
matter  for  our  present  purpose  how  it  hiis  come  about — .are  suffering  from  want  of 
food  and  want  of  clothing.  '1  he  winter  is  upon  us  early  this  year,  and  cold  weath'ir 
tries  the  weak  points  of  even  the  well-fed  and  the  well-f-Ld.  It  is  not  diffieult, 
then,  to  imagine  some  of  the  miseries  and  agonies  felt  by  these  unfortunate  people, 
who  are  anxious  to  labour,  but  have  no  mattrial  to  work  upon.  Littls  cotton  is 
in  Lancashire  to  be  spun,  and  few  wages  are  paid.  “  \Ve’ve  got  no  work  to 
do”  is  the  tale  told  by  thin  cheeks  and  w.asted  frames  throughout  the  hitherto 
prosperous  county  of  Lancaster.  When  such  uniform  distress  amongst  a  portion 
of  our  countrypeople  is  generated  by  one  special  cause,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
boundcn  duty  of  those  of  us  who  are,  fortun  itely,  exempt  from  these  particular 
losses,  to  alleviate,  according  to  our  means,  the  wide-spread  Lancashire  misery. 
There  is  question  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  the  manufacturers  are  doing  as 
much  as  they  can  and  ought  for  the  “  poor  emmets  which  have  garnered  their 
mighty  stores."  Well,  if  they  are  acting  like  men,  so  much  the  better  for  them ; 
if  they  are  not,  all  the  more  reason  why  we,  who  are  not  manufacturers,  should  do 
our  endeavour,  and  so  set  the  example.  Let  us  put  this  to  ourselves — Wi  re  our 
own  business  or  occupation  stopped,  what  straits  should  we  not  be  in?  Our 
savings  once  exhausted,  all  that  we  could  borrow  gone,  what  then  ?  Why,  we 
could  but  depend  upon  the  holiest  effort  of  man— our  brother’s  charity.  And  if  this 
came  not  in  time,  then  would  our  wail  and  our  little  ones’  cry  be  sharp  but  short. 

Many  estimable  people  are  now  aiding  with  voice,  pen,  clothing,  money,  the 
cotton -workers.  We  are  anxious  to  join  in  this  good  work.  What  we  hero 
desire  particularly  to  urge  is  that  English  llbmcn,  all  over  the  country,  should,  in 
real  earnest,  and  in  their  own  sensible  manner,  set  about  putting  this  unfortunate 
Lancashire  House  in  order,  and  at  once.  She  who  gives  a  small  aid  now — this 
very  day — does  more  good  than  she  who  holds  back  a  larger  gift  yet  another  fort¬ 
night.  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  sooner  we  shall  find  out  any  mistakes  in  the 
matter  and  manner  of  succour  we  are  yielding.  An  Englishwoman’s  power  and 
influence  arc,  it  has  been  said  by  men  and  heard  by  women  never  so  many  times, 
all-powerful ;  and  her  wish  rules  the  husband’s,  the  brother’s,  or  the  son’s  be¬ 
haviour.  Amen ! 

Let,  then,  this  command  over  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  sex  be  now  exerted, 
so  as  to  induce  such  of  our  men  who  have,  hitherto,  been  backward  in  their  help, 
to  do  what  they  can  for  the  starving,  clothcless  poor.  At  home  Englishwomen 
can  do  much.  Abroad  they  can  also  do  much.  Let  them  get  something  from 
their  bakers,  their  grocers,  their  linendrapers ;  let  them,  in  their  houses  of  worship, 
in  their  churches  and  in  their  chapels,  commence  and  carry  on  from  day  to  day 
subscriptions  in  money  and  goods.  Let  the  noblewomen  of  the  lend,  clergymen’s 
wives,  barristers’  wives,  solicitors’  wives,  merchants’  wives,  bankers’  wives,  n  anu- 
facturers’  wives,  wholesale  dealers’  wives,  tradesmen’s  wives — ay !  needlew’omen  and 
domestic  servants,  one  and  all,  do  their  best  both  with  purse  and  persuasion. 
Everybody’s  help  is  necessary — the  poor  widow’s  mite  as  much  as  the  rich  woman’s 
contribution. 

E 
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Knowing  that  onr  Magazine  penetrates  into  nooks  and  corners  of  the  empire 
where  scarcely  another  periodical  is  seen,  we  have  wished  to  give  expression  to  our 
own  feelings  on  the  sad  blow  now  feU  by  the  Lincashire  folks.  Beyond  this,  we 
wish  to  say  that  we  have  organise<.i  a  system  whereby  aid  in  money  and  clothing 
may  be  conveyed  to,  and  distributed  amongst,  the  poor  of  the  Cotton  Districts. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  clothing  and  coverings  be  sent,  be 
theyol'i  or  be  they  new — old  cloaks  or  mantles,  old  rugs  and  wrappers,  old  carpets,  old 
bliulcets,  counterpanes,  old  boo.i8  for  the  bahics,  old  shawls,  old  stockings,  old  caps 
for  boys,  old  boots,  old  shots,  but,  above  all,  woollen  ganmnts  of  every  description. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton  will  take  charge  of,  aud  acknowledge  the  receipt  of,  in  this 
Magazine,  any  sums  of  money  or  pickages  of  clothing  that  our  subscribers  may 
forward,  and  render  an  account  of  the  uses  they  have  been  put  to.  These  packages 
and  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton , 

248,  Strand, 

For  the  Lancashire  Poor.  London,  W.C. 

Mrs.  Beeton  will  also  gladly  forward  what  she  receives  for  the  relief  of  any 
special  cases  (authenticated)  of  suffering  which  may  be  communicated  to  her  by 
clergymen,  booksellers,  or  any  of  our  subscribers,  who  are  living  in  the  Cotton 
Districts.  Any  suggestions  will  also  be  welcomed  by  her,  having  for  their  end  the 
doing  of  ever  so  small  a  service  to  the  sufferers. 

We  commend,  with  all  our  heart,  to  the  immediate  good  offices  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  the  case  of  our  Lancashire  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  the  gift  be  ever  so 
small  from  any  one,  it  may  be  that  it  will  sustaiu  a  sinking  father,  warm  a 
shivering  mother,  or  feed  a  famished  child.  S.  0.  B. 

- — 

POSTAGE-STAMP  PHILANnillOPISTS. 

Postage-stamps  may  be  considered  a  ready-money  paper  currency.  By 
their  means  the  humbler  classes  convey  small,  but  acceptable,  pecuniary  assistance 
to  relatives  dwelling  at  a  distance.  Those  apparently  mythical,  but  absolutely 
real,  personages  who  send  “  conscience-money” — odds  of  unpaid  income-tax,  and 
the  like — to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  avail  themselves  of  the  erhp,  perfo¬ 
rated,  neatly-folding  Queen's  heads.  Advertisers  use  them  largely ;  and,  as  no 
bullet  was  ever  yet  cast  that  would  not  shoot  friends  as  well  as  foes,  fraudulent 
persons,  of  various  descriptions,  find  them  the  most  ready  and  convertible  medium 
wherein  to  receive  payment  of  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  never-failing  bank  of 
public  credulity. 

There  are  many  excellent  persons,  in  various  strata  of  society,  who,  from  cir- 
cumstauces — want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  absence  of  friends  to  advise  with, 
and  the  necessity  of  means  to  sustain  the  position  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed — are  the  peculiar  victims  angled  fur  by  Postage- stamp  Philanthropists. 
These  predatory  gentry,  often  as  they  have  been  exposed,  and  their  victims  warned, 
must  tiud  their  pursuit  profitable.  Advertisements  cost  money — they  are  not  to 
be  obtained  on  credit — and  unless  their  widely-circulated  sham  philanthropy 
brought  grist  to  their  mill  they  would  not  continue  to  advertise.  Their  utnounce- 
ments  are  carefully  worded,  the  net  is  skilfully  spread,  the  trap  baited  with  the 
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most  solid  and  savoury-looking  cheese ;  and  though,  every  day,  many  imfortunate 
dupes  sow  postage-stamps  only  to  reap  disappointment,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  disclose  the  tricks  and  frauds  practised  daily  on  a  too-believing  section 
of  London  and  Provincial  society. 

In  the  following  advertisements  the  names  and  addresses  only  are  fictitious: — 

TELSURE  hours. — Eniploymeiit  can  be  given  by  applying  to  Mr.  Grice, 

-i  who  has  invented  a  new  branch  of  one  of  the  most  luT.itive  businesses  of  the  day,  dee. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  all  apes  and  c’asses,  in  town  or  country,  who  have  a  few  lei.-ure  hours 
to  spare,  and  wishing  to  turn  them  to  profit,  are  enabled  to  earn  from  31.  to  31.  per  week,  and  can 
do  so  easily,  as  it  requires  no  previous  knowledge,  and  can  be  learnt  in  a  few  easy  Ls-ons  with 
certain  soccess.  Apply  by  letter  only,  inclosing  a  stamped  envelope  ami  sis  stamps,  to  Mr  Grice, 
Ac.,  who  guarantees  full  employment,  Ac. 

From  51.  to  G/.  per  wook !  a  craft  requiriug  no  previous  knowledge !  to  be 
learnt  in  a  few  easy  lessons  with  certain  success,  and  a  guarantee  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  !  The  possessicn  of  the  c.ap  of  Fortunatus  is  realised !  How  many  im¬ 
poverished  widows,  consumptive  clerks,  and  young  ladies  whose  most  sanguine 
hope  is  to  be  doomed  to  “  governcssing,”  do  we  not  know  to  whom  61.  a  week 
would  be  a  real  fortune ! — Ill/,  a  month  I  300/.  a  year !  tetter  diet,  a  more  cheerful 
home,  comfortable  clothing,  outstanding  bills  paid — and  all  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  spare  hours  and  the  spending  of  the  absurdly,  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
sevenpence !  The  prospect  is  deliriously  fascina’iug ! 

The  sevenpence  sent,  the  remitter  receives  by  return  of  post  a  small  printeii 
paper,  iu  which  the  Rhilanthrcpist  Grice  sends  Lis  compliments,  and  informs  you 
that  bis  advertisement  ‘‘has  reference  to  an  invention  for  illuminating  glass,  suit¬ 
able  as  a  substitute  for  stains d  glass  windows.  The  invention  is  also  applicable  to 
every  sort  of  glass  transp.urencies,  such  as  street  lamps,  shop  fronts,  illuminated 
tablets,  such  as  ‘Coffee,’  ‘ Tobacco,’ ‘ Ices.’”  Jn  short,  the  whole  magnificent 
invention  sinks  into  writing  tickets  and  placards  for  shops. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Grice  informs  Lis  friend,  the  Rostige-stamp  lleiiiitter,  that  he 
will  send  a  Book  of  Instructions  for  18  stamps,  and  that  the  fee  for  the  course 
of  instruction  is  lOs.  Cd.  Thus  pence  continue  to  be  extracted  from  the  anxious 
and  inexhaustible  dupe ;  and  at  last,  when  he  has  written  tickets  iu  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  he  is  informed  that  his  work  is  “  not  satisfivetory.” 

The  poor  having  been  fleeced,  the  invalid  is  i  ext  put  under  contribution. 
The  newspaper  informs  the  nervous  that 

A  RETIRED  GENTLEMAN,  having  been  restored  to  health  in  a  lew 

days,  after  many  years  of  great  nervous  siilFfring,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  Eendiiig 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelojie,  properly  addressed,  a  copy  of  the  prescription  used. 
Address,  Ac. 

“  Here,”  might  exclaim  a  sanguine  sufftrer  from  nerves  or  fancy — “  here  cau 
bo  no  deceit ;  no  money  is  asked  for.  The  good,  benevolent  retired  gentleman 
receives  a  stamped  euveloj  e — for  what  fortune  conki  stand  the  expense  of  postage- 
stamps  to  the  nervous  world  iu  general?  The  advertitemeut  he  pays  for  out  of  bu 
private  means.  Excellent  man  !  Real,  practical,  true-hearted  Rhilantliropist !” 

The  stamped  envelope  returns  with  a  small  pamphlet,  containing  the  usual 
quack-salving  eulogies  on  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  lijiiatiiis  Amtira,  or 
St.  Ignatius’s  Beau,  which  is  said  to  cure  all  disorders,  mental  and  bodily — such  as 
extreme  apprehension  of  danger,  excessive  dread  of  the  future,  great  and  groundless 
fear,  tendency  to  self-destruction,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  sciatica,  and  tic-douloureux ! 
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At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  wickedness  of  man 
has  not  left  even  the  Ignafius  .1  mara  to  work  unmixed  good ;  that  spurious  and 
adulterated  beans  are  palmed  upon  a  nervous  and  deceived  public ;  and  that  the 
best  plan  of  insuring  the  receipt  of  the  genuine  article — the  original  St.  Ignatius’s 
Bean— is  to  send  stamps  to  the  amount  of  half-a-cmwn  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  of  such 
a  place. 

The  poor  and  the  invalid  disposed  of,  the  superstitious  are  appe.".led  to.  Young 
women,  of  all  stations,  fond  of  telling  their  own  fortunes — by  the  cards,  by  tea- 
leaves,  cakes  with  rings  concealed  in  theni — or  of  trying  for  a  sight  of  their  future 
husbands  by  eating  a  raw  red-herring  before  they  go  to  bed,  that  they  may  dream 
of  thirst,  and  the  spectre  of  the  happy  man  appear  to  offer  them  drink — are 
fished  for  after  the  fol'owing  fatliion : — 

X^OUR  DESTINY!  THE  FUTURE  FORETOLD  !— Any  person  wishing 

1.  to  have  their  future  life  revealej  to  them  correctly  should  send  their  age,  tes,  and  eighteen 
postage-stamps  (by  letter  only),  to  Mr.  Sham  .\brabam,  ic. 

After  going  through  the  initiatory  ceremony,  wc  received  the  following  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  revelation,  written  in  Large  hand : — 

“  ‘  The  Stars  Hakth  Mankind,  hut  God  Rulcth  the  Stars,' 

“  PniVATK. 

“  I  have  carefully  studied  your  destiny,  and  I  find  that  you  were  born  under 
the  planet  Herschel,  and  that  you  have  alrcafiy  suffered  some  disappointments.” 
[A  somewhat  general  and  ordinary  rem.ark,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  planetary 
influences.]  “  The  future  will  bring  to  you  events  of  considerable  interest”  [Not 
unlikely,  but  there  need  not  be  astrologers  come  from  the  stars  to  tell  us  that]  ; 
“and  many  important  changes  are  altoiit  to  take  place,  and  you  will  not  always 
remain  in  your  present  position.”  [I’rolMihle,  tut  not  startling]  “You  will 
shortly  receive  a  present  from  a  dark  man,  rich  and  handsome,  who  is  now  travel¬ 
ling  over  water  from  a  distant  country,  and  it  will  ripen  into  affection”  [Zt  will — 
«  will  ripen  into  affection  ? — the  present,  the  dark  man,  the  rich  and  handsome, 
the  water,  or  the  distant  country  ?]  ;  “  and  ho  will  become  your  future  husband, 
and  have  a  numerous  family,  and  be  happy,  and  you  will  bo  belter  off  than  any 
of  your  family  in  position  and  rank." 

But  of  all  the  absurd  forms  of  imposture  by  advertisements,  the  Matrimonial 
Register  Office  is  the  most  impudent,  an  I,  we  imagine,  the  most  lucrative.  Hus¬ 
bands  and  wives — we  might  almost  say,  for  the  million — are  offered  to  bachelors 
and  spinsters  suffering  under  a  too-long  accumulation  of  single  blessedness.  A 
partner  for  life,  like  a  greyhound,  a  roomy,  detached  cottage,  a  pair  of  ponies — 
or  a  patent  ventilating  apparatus,  is  attainable  by  means  of  those  great  agencies 
in  modern  civilisation,  advertisements  and  postage- stamps.  The  h'gh  priest  of 
this  public  house  of  call  for  Hymen  dai  s  himself  a  “  Doctor”  and  an  “M.A.” 
He  dwells  in  a  square,  and  his  amiable  and  gifted  lady  drives  a  trade  of  a 
similar  description.  She  teaches  how  to  win  a  lover,  no  matter  of  what  ago, 
sox,  or  position.  Uur  present  business,  hos'over,  is  with  the  doctor,  who  demands 
twelve  jwstage-stainjis  as  a  material  guarantee  of  earnestness  and  resjiectability, 
and  who,  in  return,  sends  you  a  book  coutaiuiug  twenty-four  pages  if  printed 
matter. 

Th's  remarkable  little  work  is  entitled,  “  The  Matrimonial  Portfolio;  or.  How, 
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Wlieu,  and  AVLom  to  Marry,”  and  it  is  vory  properly  dedicated  to  “  the  Unmarried 
of  Both  Sexes.”  In  the  first  page  of  the  Iutrodu.:tioa  we  are  informed  that  “  the 
dtbire  to  be  married,  which  most  young  people  indulge  in  vehemently,  is  no  new 
paseiou;  nor  is  it,  nor  will  it  bo,  confined  to  our  present  age.”  The  sage  then 
proceeds  to  tell  benighted  bachelors  that  “  it  is  little  matter  whetlnr  they  be 
well  governed,  but  that  it  is  all-important  th.at  they  be  well  married.”  The 
miseries  of  celibacy  arc  painted  with  a  pleasing  pathos,  aud  the  condition  of  the 
marriageable  population  of  these  isles  disadvantageously  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  “  United”  States  of  America.  “  There,”  says  the  philauthrojust,  in  a  curiously- 
constructed  sentence,  “  in  the  constant  round  of  soci  d  parties  which  are  constantly 
running  through  fainihj  and  family,  and  indieidual  with  individual,  it  will  go 
hard  if  a  young  man  meet  not  with  sufiicient  introductions  to  afford  the  opjxjr- 
tuuity  for  selecting  her  whom  be  would  wish  to  wive ;  or  furnish  to  the  f  j^irer 
branch  of  humankind  occasions  for  such  chaste  displays  of  charms  and  gentle 
qualities  as  shall  suffice  to  win  the  honourable  attentions  of  creation's  lords.” 

“  What  is  love  ?”  asks  the  author  of  the  “  Matrimonial  Portfolio ;”  to  which 
question  he  himself  replies  by  saying  that  he  despairs  of  making  any  new  or  trite 
remarks  upon  the  subject.  He  then  dashes  at  once  into  business  by  mentioning 
that  the  object  of  his  work  (that  is,  the  M.  P.)  is  “  to  bring  science  into  play  in 
the  diplomacy  of  love,  so  that  those  persons  may  love  whose  natures  and  persons 
sympathise,  and  who  are  in  every  way  fitted  for  each  other.”  Then  fi-om  what 
may  be  called  the  metaphysics  of  the  sublime  passion  he  throw  s  himself  pen-foremost 
into  the  laws  of  nature.  “All  bodies,”  ho  remarks,  “  are  attracted  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  The  sun  causes  light  and  heat ;  things  like  each  other  assimi¬ 
late;  water  blends  with  water,  oil  with  oil,  cliy  with  clay,  clouds  with  clouds,  and 
hird.t  of  a  ftathvr  flock  toyitlicr !  ' 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  book  to  a  mere 
consideration  of  its  literary  merits,  the  passage  just  quoted  mitst  be  considered  a 
remarkable  piece  of  composition.  How  closely  must  this  benevolent  being  have 
observed  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  have  male  the  above  sublime  dis¬ 
coveries  as  to  the  atsimilatiou  of  things  in  general,  aud  then — “  birds  of  a  feallur 
flock  together !”  True,  indeed,  O  le.iiiied  doctor!  bat  by  what  mvrvelloiu  union 
of  close  study  aud  natural  p..wer3  of  obseivation  could  jou  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  these  curioirs  and  ui  common  facts? 

'Jo  continue.  'J’ho  re-Vvler  of  the  M.  1’.  is  tohl  that  “  a  very  humorous  iiUu- 
tration  of  the  law  of  attraction  is  given  in  the  address  of 

‘•IHi;  CHKMIST  TO  UIS  LOVK! 

'■  1  love  thee,  Mary,  and  t'jou  Invest  n-.e ; 

Oar  iiiutual  flame  is  lite  the  afliiiity 
That  doth  exist  betiveen  the  simple  bodies. 

I  am  potassium  to  thine  oxygen. 

’Tia  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 

Shall  shortly  make  us  one.  T  hat  unity 

Is,  kftrr  all,  but  metap'nysicah 

O  would  that  I,  luy  Mary,  were  an  aiid  I 

A  living  acid  !  and  thou  an  ).ll;.ili 

Ibidowed  with  human  sense,  that,  brought  r. 

We  both  might  codeice  iuto  one  salt — 

One  hom.'gencous  cnstal !  O  that  thou 
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Wit  carbon,  and  myself  were  hydrogen  I 
We  would  unite  to  olefiant  gas, 

Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha.  Would  to  Heaven 
That  I  were  phosphorus,  and  thou  wert  lime ! 

And  we  of  lime  composed  a  phosphuret. 

I'd  be  content  to  be  sulphuric  acid, 

Si  that  thou  mightat  be  soda;  in  that  case 
Wc  should  he  Glauber’s  salts,  ^\'crt  thou  magnesia 
Instead,  wed  from  the  salts  that’s  named  from  Epsom ; 

Couldst  thou  potassa  be,  I  aquafortis, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form. 

Nitrate  of  potash— otherwise  saltpetre; 

And  thus  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent, 

We’d  live  and  die  together,  until  death 
Should  decompose  the  fleshly  teutium 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.  Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs, 

And  mine  is  Johnson.  Wherefore  should  we  not 
Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs? 

We  will !  Tlie  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh 

When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  combine.” 

Acid,  alkali,  coal,  naphtha,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  Epsom  salts,  saltpetre — whence 
these  nauseous  and  medicinsl  comparisons  ?  Docs  the  doctor  compare  the  sublime 
passion  to  simple  tlrugs,  and  matrimony  to  a  compound  mixture?  or  is  this  a 
stroke  of  sly  humour — the  benignant  philanthropist’s  real  opinion  of  the  estate  of 
Avedlock  made  palatable  by  scientific  sarcasm  ? 

At  page  11  we  find,  under  the  head  of  “Jilarriages  of  Eminent  Persons,” 
“  People  about  to  marry,  who  wish  to  know  the  proper  age,  are  referred  to  the 
following  precedents: — Shakspeare,  18;  lieu  Jonson,  21 ;  Waller,  22;  Franklin, 
24  ;  Jlozart,  25 ;  Dante,  Kepler,  Fuller,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Scott,  26  ;  Tycho 
Brahe,  Byron,  Washington,  Wellington,  and  Bonaparte,  27  ;  Penn  and  Sterne, 
28;  Linraeus  and  Nelson,  29;  Burns,  :10;  Chaucer,  Hogarth,  and  Peel,  32; 
Wordsworth  and  Davy,  33  ;  Aristotle,  36 ;  Sir  William  Jones,  87  ;  Wilberforce, 
38;  Luther,  42;  Addison,  44;  Wesley  and  Young,  47  ;  Swift,  49;  Buffon,  5.5; 
Old  Parr  (last  time),  120.” 

The  examples  quoted  furnish  a  wide  field  of  speculation.  Which  age  does  the 
learned  doctor  consider  to  bo  the  fittest  for  matrimony  ?  The  married  lives  of 
some  of  the  eminent  persons  above  mentioned  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
amount  of  happiness;  and  as  to  waiting  till  the  ripe  age  of  120,  the  veteran 
Parr’s  case  is  evidently  too  exceptional  to  be  considered  a  precedent. 

Again  does  the  doctor — who  would  seem  to  prescribe  matrimony  as  a  universal 
panacea  tf  equal  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  loss  of  sight,  headache,  indigestion,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or  mutilation  from  railway  accident — jmzzle  us  by  saying,  “  When,  before 
union,  there  is  an  unreasonable,  absurd,  and  romantic  degree  of  affection,  that 
marriage  will  probably  be  an  unhappy  one."  To  prove  w  hich  he  quotes  these 
charming  verses : — 

"  Whilst  courting,  and  in  honeymoon, 

With  Kate's  allurements  smitten, 

1  loved  her  late,  I  loved  ksr  scon, 

And  called  her  dearest  kitten. 
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“  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  •  eat, 

And  cross,  like  other  wives, 

Alas!  alas!  my  honest  Mat, 

I  fear  she  has  nine  lives  I" 

But  -when  we  read,  further  on,  that,  “  on  the  other  hand,  and  per  contra, 
marriages  which  are  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  a  fricuiUij  inutitiitinn  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  calculated  to  insure  perinauent  happiness,”  we  think  we 
understand  him  perfectly. 

At  the  conclusion  the  doctor  informs  honti  fide  applicants  that  he  will  send 
them  the  “  Register  of  Marriage  Candidates”  for  twelve  postage-stamps ;  his 
reason  for  making  a  charge  being  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  for  printing, 
stationery,  advertising,  &c. ;  and  that,  from  a  perusal  of  his  list,  many  persons, 
“  not  at  present  contemplating  marriage,  may  become  ultimately  associated,  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  known  each  other.” 

As  the  true  meaning  of  a  letter  is  often  contained  in  the  postscript,  so  the 
worthy  doctor  does  not  afford  the  smallest  peep  of  the  cloven  foot  till  the  last 
page  of  his  pamphlet,  where  he  assures  his  clients  that  “the  most  perfect  secrecy 
is  maintained  in  all  cases and  that  “those  having  a  fortune,  or  money  in  ex¬ 
pectance,  may  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  having  their  views  carried  out. 
Wills  traced  and  marriage  licences  procured  by  l)(/ctor  Blank,  M.A.,  &c. — Cash 
advanced  on  marriage  settlements  or  other  security.” 

These  last  provisions  would  seem  especially  directed  to  weak  young  heirs 
and  heiresses  desperately  resolved  to  marry  a  partner  of  the  doctor’s  choosing,  and 
to  fortune-hunters  of  different  conditions  and  sexes. 

The  “  Private  Register  of  Marriage  Candidates”  gives  the  forms  and  rules  of 
the  agency,  the  clauses  relating  to  the  transmission  of  postage  stamps  frequently 
recurring.  Photographic  portraits  are  mentioned  as  great  desiderata ;  and  a 
blank  form  of  application,  or  schedule,  as  the  doctor  calls  it,  he  permits  his 
clients  to  fill  up  on  payment  of  five  shillings  for  the  privilege.  The  questions 
asked  are,  “  Your  age,  profession  or  occupation,  sex,  compUxion,  height,  slender 
or  robust?  Are  you  healthy?  What  are  your  habits?  What  religion? 
Bachelor  or  spinster?  Income,  and  what  derived  from?  Any  money  in  the 
Funds?  What  are  your  prospects,  and  your  name  and  address?” 

The  various  candidates  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  as — 

“  762.  A  gentleman,  27  years,  clerk  with  a  lawyer,  and  a  salary  of  100/. 
a-year,  desires  to  form  an  alliance  with  an  agreeable  lady  of  accomplished  manners 
and  amiable  disposition,  to  venture  on  the  stream  of  matrimony.  Photo." 

The  advertising  lawyer's  clerk  is  evidently  imbued  with  a  poetic  spirit  worthy 
of  the  days  of  chivalry.  He  would  “form  an  alliance,”  not  enter  into  a  contract; 
“  venture  on  the  stream  of  matrimony,"  not  get  married  ;  and,  observe  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  high-minded  762,  he  desires  accomplished  manners  and  amiable 
disposition,  but  requins  no  property,  funded,  lauded,  personal,  or  portable. 

We  had  imagined  that  military  men  possessed  singular  facilities  for  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  opposite  sex ;  that  they  were  generally  successful  with 
the  fair,  and,  when  theii'Selves  past  uiiddle  age,  pnfeired  pijing  atUutiun  to 
ladies  under  the  age  of  thirty.  A  glance  at  the  following  adverliaemeut,  worded 
with  military  brevity,  convinced  us  of  our  error : — 

“  804.  A  captain  in  the  army,  age  60,  requires  a  wife  under  40  years  of  age.” 
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Let  ua  Donr  turu  to  the  ladiea. 

“  808.  WLohcs  for  a  husband.  Sho  has  large  black  eyes,  black  hair,  Grecian 
profile,  clear  complexion,  and  hne  figure.  Age  22.  With  a  sweet  temper,  and 
fond  cf  home.” 

AVhat  can  the  bachelors  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  “  808”  be  about? 
Although,  indeed,  the  same  question  may  be  asked  of  “  809,”  who  “  would  like  a 
husband.  She  is  very  lively,  with  dark  brown  hair,  19  years  of  age,  and  a  small 
fortune.”  “  903  thinks  she  is  in  want  of  a  husband  ;”  and  “  904”  describes  her- 
Bilf  “as  a  young  Scotch  lady,  a  good  housekeeper — musical.”  The  union  of 
musical  accomplishments  with  good  housekeeping  is  certainly  desirable,  if  only 
from  its  rarity. 

There  is  a  savage  common  sense  about  the  next  candidate,  which  induces  us  to 
believe  that  she  is  not  in  possession  of  either  fortune,  Grecian  profile,  clear  com¬ 
plexion,  fine  eyes,  or  figure.  Thus, 

“  1003.  Offers  herself  to  a  steady,  industrious  man,  who  would  appreciate  a 
good  home  and  a  careful  wife,  whose  whole  anxiety  would  bo  to  render  home  an 
attraction.” 

The  “  Register”  contains  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  It  is  easy  for  a 
plausible  swiodler  to  make  himself  a  niinlium  of  communication  between  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  imbecile  of  either  sex,  and  to  fleece  the  moneyed  party  by  charging 
“  a  slight  commission  ;”  as  easy  as  for  the  desperate  adventurer  or  adventuress  to 
promise  a  large  share  of  the  “  booty”  to  the  matrimonial  agent  who  can  present 
them  to  an  eligible  dupe :  the  wond^er  is  that  to  such  transparent  artifices  dupes 
are  to  be  found.  An  excellent  living  is  made  by  mauy  idle,  dissolute  men  and 
women  solely  by  the  mcaus  of  advertisements  such  as  we  have  referred  to — 
advertisements  easily  recognisable  by  their  peculiar  composition  and  vague  pro¬ 
mises  of  health,  we.ilth,  and  happiness  for  a  shilling — a  vaiiation  of  the  cry  of 
the  beggar  tf  Cairo,  “  In  the  iiame  of  the  Prophet — jjostsge-stamps  1” 

Before  ttrmiuatii  g  this  paper,  we  will,  in  justice,  mention  our  visit  to  a 
School  cf  Arts  Studio,  90,  threat  Portlaud-strcet,  where  the  director  was  anxious 
that  we  should  lo  k  over  his  books,  letters,  and  receipts.  The  opinion  expressed  in 
our  “  Convtrsazicne”  of  last  month  our  ii  quiries  confirmed — the  art  of  litho¬ 
graphy  is  not  lo  be  learned  in  six  lessons.  Mr.  Fuller,  the  director,  did  not 
pretend  to  us  that  it  can  be.  He  professes  to  teach  an  art  connected  with  litho¬ 
graphy,  by  which,  vith  hard  work,  diligence,  and  some  slight  artistic  taste,  from 
fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  shillings  may  be  earned  weekly.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  some  ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  his  tuition,  and  arc  now  regu¬ 
larly  in  bis  employ.  One  diffi  ;ulty  that  prcseiPed  itself  to  our  min  Is  during  the 
inquiry  was  the  question  of  learning  the  art  by  means  of  correspondence  only. 

What  we  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  “  Studio”  was  consistent  i^ith  fairucts ;  but 
we  must  leave  our  correspondents  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  advisability  of 
becoming  students.  The  choice  of  a  remunerative  art,  profession,  or  calling  is  a 
matter  requirii  g  individual  rather  than  general  consideration,  and  we  cannot 
take  the  serious  responsibility  of  counstlliiig  them  to  become  students  ujjon  our 
editorial  shoulders,  but,  ss  the  new  American  term  goes,  “e'cct”  to  say  o;ily  what 
we  know,  ai.d  leave  our  readers  to  act  for  themselves. 
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i  This  ia  the  momentous  question  'which  will,  in  a  few'  tloya,  be  agitating  the 

bosoms  of  huudreda  of  our  countrymen — a  question  whieh  involves  a  world  of  coii- 
sideT-ition  of  ways  and  means,  of  oM  friendships,  of  half-forgotten  slights,  of  well- 
rcinembered  aS’routs,  of  social  claims,  of  points  of  etiquette,  of  nice  distinctions, 
and  anxious  calculations.  Kot  so  much  as  regards  the  Christmas  dinner,  perhajis; 
th.at,  in  many  a  well-regulated  household,  is  stiil  an  opportunity  for  a  family 
gathering — a  neutral  occasion  for  starling  afresh  on  the  road  of  life,  letting 
bygones  bo  bygones,”  honestly  determining  to  rub  out  old  scores  in  the  true  mer¬ 
ciful  Christmas  manner,  llespect  to  the  hoot  and  hostess — the  uecess.trily -implied 
renewal  of  old  suspended  friendships  around  what  is  still  known  as  “the  festive' 
board” — let  us  hope,  teo,  a  forgiving  and  loving  spirit,  in  humble  recognition  of 
the  holy  day  wc  meet  to  celebrate :  all  these  things  make  an  Knglish  Christmas 
dinner  an  annual  duty.  “  The  more,  the  merrier”  is  the  motto ;  and  a  larger 
joint,  a  larger  pudding,  and  all  the  extra  leaves  in  the  dining-taUe,  w  ill  provide  for 
all  possible  contiugeucus.  Let  those  ’whese  hard  uaturis  cannot  otherwise  be 
melterl  bo  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  fireplace,  and  they  will  pierspire  into 
good-humour.  What  long  misunderstandings  have  been  explained  at  these  dear 
old  Christmas  dinners,  so  jovial,  so  hot,  so  greasy,  so  dyspe'ptic,  so  full  of  homely 
licence  and  famiUar  greeting  I 
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“  John,  tny  dear  boy,  a  glass  of  n  ine  with  you,”  says  the  host  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  and  honest  John,  conscious  of  a  little  too  plain  speaking  on  that  purely 
personal  matter  of  the  Church-rate  question,  and  wondering  whether  he  oughtn’t  to 
have  refused  the  invitation — which  was,  no  doubt,  a  merely  ceremonial  one — 
brightens  up,  flushes,  flnds  himself  overcome,  reaches  out  a  hand  towards  his  old 
friend,  upsets  something — at  which  everybody  laughs — and  beams,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  a  polite,  cheerful,  and  amusing  Christian. 

“  Jly  dear  Arabella,”  says  the  middle-aged  lady  who  knows  that  she  once 
called  her  younge.st  niece  “  a  forward  minx” — “  my  dear  Arabella,  I  was  so  afraid 
you  wouldn’t  come.  And,  do  you  know,  your  uncle,  my  brother  John,  has  been 
giving  us  all  cherry  brandy ;  I  really  feel  quite  tipsjf.  I  thought  you’d  accept  a 
little  Christmas  gift  from  me,  dear,  and — and — don’t  mind  if  I’ve  ever  been  ill- 
tempered  or  anything.” 

Upon  which  Arabella  feels  a  soft  place  open  in  her  heart,  out  of  which 
that  little  rankling  thorn  of  “  forward  minx”  slips  for  ever,  and,  as^  she 
kisses  her  aunt  on  the  cheek,  forgets  herself,  and  calls  her  a  “silly  okl  thing’ 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  it ;  and  aunty  defends  herself  by  saying  she  was 
young  and  silly  too  once,  and  everything  is  made  quite  comfortable.  The  fussy 
old  lady  who  comes  in  a  fly,  and  brings  a  huge  whitey-brown  parcel,  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  have  lung  suppos^  to  conceal  some  addition  to  the 
dinner,  but  afterwards  discover  that  it  contains  her  cap — this  old  lady  has  long 
been  privileged  to  fall  out  with  everybody.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  her  constitution 
that  she  has  never  yet  been  able  to  be  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  all  her  rela¬ 
tions  the  same  time.  She  invariably  Las  to  be  consulted  beforehand  as  to  her 
objection  to  meet  some  unfortunate  offender,  whose  ouflsaion  from  the  annual 
circle  would  cause  an  almost  irrepmpable  gap.  To  the  honour  of  hgm^  nature, 
her  objection  4  always  waived  in  faveur  of  Christmas.  Heaven  forbid  that  she 
should  show  such  an  unchristian  spirit  as  to  make  her  likes  and  dislikes  a  cause  for 
family  bickerings  at  such  a  time — but  she  7nuft  say  that,  had  Richard,  or  especially 
his  wife,  been  as  faithful  as  she  was,  there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding. 
She  can  be  civil  to  any  one,  for  her  part — bearing  no  malice — but  put  herself  in 
the  way  of  insult  by  visiting  thcin — no!  even  Christianity  doesn’t  require  it. 
Always  arrivieg  rather  before  the  time  named,  by  reason  of  the  punctuality  of  the 
fly-man,  she  is  in  a  state  of  composure  to  receive  the  erring  and  repentant  Richard 
and  his  still- rebellious  wife,  who  isn’t  going  to  give  up  her  independence  for  a 
room  full  of  money,  legacy  or  no  legacy.  The  meeting  is  always  a  half-ludicrous 
attempt  to  astert  personal  dignity;  and,  before  the  jolly  Christmas  log  has  burnt 
half-through,  the  good  old  soul — who  has  a  temper  and  suffers  with  her  liver,  as 
who  has  not  and  decs  not? — has  made  it  all  up — it  was  an  entire  mistake;  but 
why  didn’t  Richard’s  wife  explain  it?  Well,  Richard’s  wife  didn’t  know  who  had 
been  saying  anything  about  her ;  and  they  might  have  found  something  better  to 
do  than  to  make  mischief  between  relations ;  which  fact  being  communicated  to 
Richard  himself,  Lo  thinks  so  too,  indeed.  And  the  fly-man,  bribed  thereto  by 
strong  waters,  is  kept  waiting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  that  they  may  all 
go  home  together. 

Poor  old  soul  1  whose  turn  will  it  be  to  make  it  up  with  her  next  Christmas  ? 
Somebody’s,  you  may  be  certain.  But  she  can  forget  and  forgive — yes,  and  give 
too,  as  her  poor  pensioners  well  know — for  these  little  misunderstandings  are  the 
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gentle  Btimulante  of  her  too-raonotonons  life.  If  IVIr.  Bjeton  would  but  publish 
a  treble  extra  Christmas  number  of  this  Magazine,  and  devote  forty-one  pages  of 
it  to  the  consideration  of  evening  parties  in  geuor.d,  a  good  deal  (but  not  nearly 
enough,  in  an  exhaustive  sense)  might  be  said  ab  lut  evening  parties.  Whom  to 
ask  then  becomes  a  question  of  a  most  intricate  and  heart-breaking  nature.  Tuo 
people  who  will  be  glad  to  come — the  people  who  wont  come  without  so  much 
persuasion — the  people  who  want  such  a  long  nodee,  in  consf'qneuce  of  the  frantic 
manner  in  which  their  society  is  sanght  after — the  people  who  exiwct  supper  and 
don't  dance — the  people  who  u'ill  dance  and  don’t  eat  sujipers — the  «li(ficulty  of 
finding  anybody  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bouncer  girls,  who  sing  and  play  (said 
difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  said  acc  nuplished  young  women  have  just 
appeared  in  stylish  sky-blue  dresaes,  and  we  have  absolutely  nothing  fit  to  be  seen 
in) — the  certainty  that  there  will  be  a  disparity  of  numbers  between  young  men 
and  their  partners — the  limited  dimensions  of  the  back  room,  even  when  the 
dining-table  is  close  up  to  the  fender,  and  the  book-cttse  is  moved  into  the  p.issage 
— all  these  things  make  an  evening  party  terrible.  Guests  come,  musicians  play 
the  well-known  tunes,  every  tUiiig  succeeds  to  the  aduairadon  of  every  bo  ly;  the 
host  and  hostess  beam  smiling  here  and  there ;  the  laso  good-night  is  said,  the 
last  cab  rattles  away  with  young  Hobort.^,  who  stays  to  smoke  a  cigar  ;  and,  if  the 
givers  of  the  feast  be  good-humoured  folks,  they  look  into  each  other's  faces  with 
a  weary  smile. 

“  Bring  the  candles,  Mary,”  says  raterfamilias  to  the  servant,  with  a  somewhat 
cynical  grin  ;  “  this  business  is  well  over,  thank  goodness !  ’ 

Isn’t  it  possible  that  we  may  attempt  rather  too  much  in  many  of  our  social 
meetings  ?  •  -  Do  not  young  housekeepers  shrink  from  the  weary  preparations  for 
an  evening  party,  and  its  inevitable  cost,  and  are  not  our  opportunities  of  friendly 
reunion  made  less  and  lees  frequent  thereby?  These  things  are  managed  better 
in  many  continental  houses;  and  it  is  but  a  uew  and  pernicious  fashion  in  English 
homes,  that  elaborate  and  expensive  supper  of  uneatable  things  from  the  pastry¬ 
cooks.  Why  should  a  month’s  income  be  spent  before  we  can  meet  in  genuine 
festivity  ?  The  good  plain  joint,  the  homely  mince  pie,  the  one  or  two  side  dishes 
of  our  fathers,  are  lost  amidst  unhealthy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  r  .inous  knick- 
knacks.  It  may  be  a  vulgar  reniinisceuce,  but  we  can  remember  the  days  when 
tarts  and  sandwiches  formed  the  suiiper  of  many  a  glorious  evening  party ;  for  the 
ladies,  wine,  negus,  what  they  plea.seJ — they  took  a  sip,  of  course,  no  more — for 
men,  good  Christmas  ale,  with  a  jolly  bowl  of  wassail  or  some  artful  mixture  of 
strong  drinks,  as  we  all  sat  round  the  winter  fire. 

On  some  broad  sideboard,  or  a  table  drawn  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  stood 
the  mighty  mounds  of  pies,  and  tarts,  and  sandwiches,  snow-white,  cut  and  spread 
by  dainty  hands.  No  ugly  gap  in  the  evening,  when  a  hustling  crowd  of  thirty, 
packed  into  a  room  not  largo  enough  for  ten,  scrambled  for  flabby  patties,  damp 
fowls,  and  unwholesome  sweetmeats.  The  charmed  circle  was  never  broken  during 
all  Christmas-tide,  but  was  repeated  from  house  to  house,  widening  as  it  w'ent,  till 
Twelfth-night  scattered  it  on  the  shore  of  the  new  year. 
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HER  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUT.Y  AND  IN 
THE  NINETEENTH. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  ipaukind 
that  each  generation  considers  the  wave  on  which  it  launches  its  own  adventurous 
hark  as  the  best  and  most  pet  feet  epoch  produced  in  the  cycle  tf  years;  that  the 
age  just  past  was  far  less  enviable  than  the  present ;  and  that  which  is  to  succeed 
infinitely  beneath  in  all  the  qualities  that  confer  mark  and  distinction  on  the  time 
being.  But  for  this  fortunate  egotism,  that  gives  such  satisfactory  approval  to  the 
sea  on  which  we  perform  our  own  voyage  of  life,  the  knowledge  that,  a  century  or 
two  hence,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  existence  will  be  multiplied,  and  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  of  which  we  have  now  no  conception  will  be  partaken  of  by  our 
grandchildren,  would  make  life  a  constant  scene  of  repining  and  discontent. 

The  wife  of  the  present  day  looks  with  as  much  pity  and  wonder  on  the  matron 
of  the  fifteenth  century  as,  in  all  human  probability,  the  lady  of  the  twenty-second 
will  glance  b:ick  on  the  condition  of  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Wliat  may  constitute 
the  feheities  of  female  society  in  the  year  21C2  it  is  impossible  to  foretell — 
whether  excurs'ons  by  electro-magnetic  flying  machires  to  Australia  and  back 
in  a  day,  with  “  seven  hours  at  Swan  River or  to  the  Andes  and  back  for 
lialf-a-crown ;  or  whether  floating  gardens,  after  the  model  of  ancient  Mexico,  or 
races  in  the  sky  with  aerial  velocipedes,  will  constitute  some  of  the  out-door 
amusements  of  the  la'lies  of  Britain,  it  is  impossible  to  predict ;  but  that  there  will 
be  a  change  both  in  the  manners  and  the  customs  from  the  present  time,  and 
probably  as  extreme  as  those  of  four  centuries  ago,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt. 

For  many  hundred  years  the  world  went  on  so  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly— 
one  century,  in  fact,  being  so  like  another,  that  if  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  taken 
a  nap  from  the  funeral  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  mid-reign  of  Her  ry  VIII.  he  would 
have  found  little  in  the  a.'-pecc  of  things  in  generA  to  have  indicated  the  length  of 
his  slumbers,  except,  iudeed,  it  had  been  in  the  capacious  trunk-hose  and  puffed 
and  padded  c  ate  and  jeikins  of  the  men.  In  male  costume  there  would  certainly 
have  been  a  pirccptible  difference,  but  then  Englishmen  were  always  remarkable 
for  their  whi'i  s  cal  and  inc  nsistent  style  of  dress.  Fashion,  as  the  phrase  is  now 
understood,  in  those  times  but  rarely,  and  then  very  sparingly,  affected  the  female 
sex,  whose  greatest  variety  for  ages  consisted  in  a  change  of  headdress.  In  other 
respects  the  sleeper  would  have  found  nothing  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  in 
another  century.  The  minster  and  abbey  bells  still  gave  out  their  complin  and 
vespers ;  the  ploughman,  as  of  yore,  ate  his  barley  banncck  and  munched  his  cheese, 
pork,  and  onions;  the  lady  and  her  lord  still  broke  their  fast  on  cold  chine  and 
tankards  of  ale ;  and  the  yeoman  hurled  the  quoit  and  scut  his  cloth-yard  shaft  in 
the  clout  of  the  butts  on  the  Sunday  after  miss,  while  the  raorrice-dance  went  gaily 
on  upon  the  green  ;  Mty-dayand  Shrovetide  games  were  as  blithe  as  ever,  even 
to  the  cockshying,  and  stoning  of  Jews  in  Lent.  Hawking,  tourneys,  and  bulU 
baiting — all  the  tkgant  and  popular  customs  that  old  Jenkins  saw  when,  as  a  lad, 
he  carried  a  sheaf  of  arrows  to  Hexham  Field,  were  still  in  vogue  when,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  1G3,  the  curtain  of  this  world  fell  on  his  mortal  eyes. 

In  those  days  the  world  crept  on  at  the  pace  of  the  slow-moving  waggon”  as 
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riafCjtcd  inau  iu  tlio  masculiue  sense ;  while,  as  it  regarded  the  female  half,  it  was 
almost  stationary.  On  the  ailvent  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a  sensible 
inomentuiii  was  given  to  life,  and  a  gradually-iucreas.ng  progression  was  establisLeJ, 
which,  about  the  end  of  the  third  George’s  reign,  took  a  buund  from  the  former 
march  to  a  run ;  that  run  in  our  otvn  time  has  been  changed  to  a  gallop,  and  the 
gallop  into  a  flight,  till  the  world  now  hurries,  like  Shakspcare’s  breathless  courier, 
“  as  though  he  would  devour  the  way." 

The  state  of  female  society  and  the  condition  of  woman  in  those  stagnant  ages 
and  torpid  times  was— compared  with  modern  society,  and  contrasted  by  her 
present  domestic  rights  and  social  privileges — dull  and  miserably  insipid.  Yet  in 
all  probability — such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  custom — the  ladies  of  those  days 
neither  thought  it  the  one  or  the  other,  and,  no  doubt,  believed  their  condition  as 
pleasant  and  enviable  as  any  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  women  iu  a  Christian 
country.  Fortunately  for  the  hippiness  of  the  sex,  their  wants  were  few,  and 
those  easily  procured,  and  their  desires  as  limited  as  their  means  of  gratification 
were  circumscribed.  Except  her  taffeta,  lutestring,  grogram,  or  tbree-jiiled  velvet 
Genoa  mantle,  for  high  ceremonies  and  festivals,  bought  at  the  great  fair,  and 
which  bsted  a  lifetime,  her  whole  wardrobe  was  of  home-spun  or  home-made 
texture,  from  her  cloth  stockings  to  her  linsey  kirtle.  A  hand-mirror  and  a  needle 
— precious  property,  enshrined  in  many  a  fold  of  the  flannel  housewife — the  gift  of 
her  mother  at  her  wedding,  with  a  silver  bodkin  to  close  her  bodice,  and  a  few 
metal  skewers  to  pin  the  hair  or  loop  up  the  farthing ile,  constituted  the  whole,  or 
nearly  tha  whole,  of  her  personal  properties. 

But  it  was  less  in  her  dress,  or  the  appurtenances  of  her  costume,  or  even  iu 
her  recreations,  that  the  vast  difference  existed  between  the  matron  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  gentle  woman  of  the  pr.sent  century.  The  great  point  of 
antagonism  and  dissimilarity  lay  in  the  dkUiry  and  her  hours  of  refection.  In 
winter  she  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  iu  summer  at  six  ;  dined  at  eleven,  and,  if 
very  fashionable,  at  twelve ;  aud,  at  five  or  six  of  the  clock,  partook  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  supper ;  and  so,  as  quaint  Pepys  would  say,  “  to  bed  at  eight,"  and,  when 
very  dissipated  hours  were  kept,  at  nine.  So  much  for  the  domestic  periodicity 
of  the  meals ;  let  us  now  glance  at  the  viauds  on  w'hich  our  English'  beauties  iu 
the  days  of  the  Piautagenets  and  Tudors  recruited  exhausted  nature,  or  supported 
the  fatigues  of  the  household. 

Mauchete,  or  small  loaves  of  wheaten  flour,  mutton  ham,  corned  beef,  salted 
mutton,  or  chine  of  beef,  with  a  tankard  of  small  ale,  comjirised  the  usual  items 
in  a  home  of  any  pretensions  for  the  primary  meal ;  from  two  or  more  of  which 
joints  she  cut  herself  a  sufficient  number  of  slices,  which,  by  means  of  her  fingers, 
or  a  skewer  from  her  dress,  she  removed  to  her  woodeu  trencher,  aud,  having 
plentifully  covered  the  meat  with  mustard,  made  a  very  satisfactory  breakfast, 
washing  the  whole  down  with  the  foaming  ale.  In  ].<ent,  this  breakfast  of  flesh 
was  varied  by  canonical  fish,  when  three  white  herrings,  or  as  many  pilchards,  a 
trout,  carp,  or  a  dish  of  whitings,  constituted  the  repast.  In  cold  weather,  or 
when  the  lady’s  appetite  was  fastidious,  a  capon,  split  open  and  broiled,  was  served 
instead  of  meat,  and  this  she  was  compelled  to  take  in  her  bauds  aud  pick,  substi¬ 
tuting  a  posset  of  mulled  beer  aud  spice  for  the  cold  ale. 

The  dinner  was  but  a  more  elaborate  breakfast,  only  all  the  dishes  were  hot ;  a 
mess  of  barley  broth,  a  soused  salmon,  or  a  dish  of  codlings,  with  cheese,  batter, 
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Iceke,  and  pippins,  being  added  for  variety,  and  to  act  as  correctives  and  condi* 
meata :  these,  with  draughts  of  strong  ale,  constituted  the  eleven  o’clock  dinner ; 
and,  as  there  were  few  vegetables  in  use  in  those  days,  loaves  of  brown  bread  were 
Bii  a  l  up  iu  a  bivsket,  and  carried  round  the  board.  The  supper  w  s  a  repetition 
of  the  breakfast,  with  the  addition  of  cold  pasty,  and,  in  winter  time,  a  hot  posset 
of  strong  beer,  or  a  cup  of  mulled  wine,  hydromel,  or  hypocras.  How  the  females 
of  these  times  contriwl  to  preserve  the'r  complexions  and  retain  their  good  looks 
under  such  gr.  ss  and  heavy  fee  ling  (considering  how  little  exercise  they  took,  and 
how  sedentary  were  all  their  occupations)  is,  certainly,  a  subject  of  wonder,  aud 
can  only  be  a  ccounted  for  by  su[)p03iug  the  amount  of  mustard  they  consumed 
acted  as  a  corrective  to  thesysteiu.  Juieed,  in  the  absence  of  vegetables,  largo 
quantities  of  mustard  and  vinegar  became  almost  vital  necessaries  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  animal  food. 

Had  Elizabeth  Wooiville,  the  queen  of  the  merchant  king,  Edward  IV.,  been 
told,  in  her  maiden  days,  when  entering  her  items  of  household  expenses  in  that 
diary  which,  preserved  to  our  own  time,  gives  us  so  clear  an  account  of  her 
domestic  life,  and  making  her  running  commentaries  on  the  hard  ale"  aud  “  over¬ 
done  iiKat,”  with  a  memento  to  “rate"  the  cook  soundly  for  the  one,  and  attend 
to  the  other  herself,  and  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  colour  of  John  Grey’s  eyes— -“a 
comely  youth,  who  came  here  to-day  to  visit  niy  lady  mother’’ — that  John  Grey 
who  subsequently  became  her  first  husband,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Barnet — had 
she,  we  tay,  w  hile  so  annotating  in  that  quaint  old  Woodville  Day-Book,  been 
told  that,  ere  three  centuries  had  passed,  it  would  be  necessary  fer  a  ship  to  sail 
round  the  world  before  the  merest  kiln-mai>lcn  or  Ecullion  could  break  her  fast, 
she  would  have  set  it  down  as  a  delusion  more  fantastical  than  her  own  long 
dream  of  “comely  John  Grey,"  and  as  hard  to  realise,  had  she  afterwards  tried  to 
do  so,  as  that  she,  the  proud  aud  lieautiful  queen,  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and 
fortune,  should  be  a  dethroned  aud  stricken  widow — a  bent  aud  withered  mourner 
— for  ever  w  ith  sighs  aud  tears  bemoaning  her  murdered  children  in  the  Tower. 

Yet  the  occupations  of  a  wealthy  knight’s  daughter  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  supervisiDg  the  larder  and  broaching  l  eer- barrels,  were  not  more 
dissimilar  to  those  of  a  modern  young  lady  of  the  same  status  than  the  diet  of  the 
one  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  other. 

China  and  the  two  Indies,  with  Arabia,  must  be  explored  for  the  materials  k* 
make  the  ordinary  morning  beverage  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate ;  the  Continent 
traversed  for  hams,  and  the  frozen  confines  of  the  stormy  North  crossed  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  solitary  l^ap  the  reindeer  tongue,  that  gives  such  zest  to  languid 
apixititc,  and  makes  the  morning  meal  complete. 

If  we  contrast  these  and  the  other  delicacies  that  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
complete  and  fashionable  breakfast  with  the  simple  but  far  more  ponderous  items, 
the  necessaries  for  that  meal  in  the  olden  time,  w’e  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
elegance  and  reiiuement  of  the  one  and  the  rude  abundance  of  the  other.  In  the 
first,  the  liquid  portion  was  taken  last,  or  very  sparitigly  during  the  meal,  aud 
used  to  wash  down  the  solid  element  of  the  refection ;  in  the  other,  it  begins  and 
ends  the  repast,  aud  is  taken  as  much  for  a  stimulant,  to  give  a  zest  for  the  viands, 
as  for  any  benefit  derivable  from  the  hot  potation  as  a  beverage. 

We  olten  hear  some  inconsiderate  persons,  whoso  fancy  is  more  captivated  by 
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the  picturesque  appearance  of  what  they  read  or  see  than  by  its  utility  or  fitness, 
sigh  for,  or  speak  in  raptures  of,  the  “  goo<lold  times,”  forgetting  that  it  is  distance 
alone  that  ‘‘  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,”  and  that  the  good  old  manners  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors  were  only  adapted  to  the  time  when  they  were, in  vogue, 
and  would  be  as  intolerable  now,  and  ait  as  awkwardly  on  our  habits  and  tastes, 
as  their  slashed  doublets  and  trunk-hose  would  look  preposterous  on  the  limbs  of 
the  denizens  of  the  niuctccnth  century. 

In  those  good  old  times,  when  what  the  moderns  call  robbery  was  known  as 
spoil  and  booty,  when  miyht  was  law,  and  whatever  a  man  saw  and  desired  he  took 
without  the  slightest  scruple  or  respect  for  equity  or  payment,  usually  settling  the 
account,  if  the  possessor  was  fastidious  upon  the  rights  of  property,  with  a  blow 
from  a  spiked  naace,  or  a  thrust  wdth  the  foledo — in  those  free  and  easy  days, 
when  the  nobles  were  little  better  than  captains  of  banditti,  and  the  world  was  to 
them  as  to  ancient  Pistol — their  oyster,  which  they  opened  with  the’r  swords — it 
was  customary  for  the  court  to  move  from  one  royal  manor  to  another  in  periodical 
rotation,  and,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  fairly  eat  np  the  produce  to  the  hast  handful 
of  meal  and  blade  of  gra«a,  and  then  pass  on  to  another,  leaving  the  empty 
granaries,  the  depopulated  stock  and  poultry-yard,  for  an  interregnum  of  a  dozen 
months,  or  till  the  purveyor  had  time  to  replenish  its  stores  by  some  means  or 
other,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  according  to  the  a’alue  he  set  upon  liis  own  neck, 
before  tbe  next  royal  visitation. 

What  the  sovereign  did  on  a  large  scale  his  independent  subjects  performed  on 
a  small  one,  with  this  difference,  that  each  housekeeper,  or  castellan,  was  his  own 
purveyor,  and  when  the  pantry  was  empty,  having  by  his  scouts  or  personal 
observation,  found  which  neighbours — in  those  clays  neighbours  were  sby  of  each 
other’s  company,  and  usually  allowed  abundant  elbow-room  to  each  other — had 
had  the  best  harvest,  and  the  most  successful  lambing  or  stock  season,  arranged 
bis  plan  so  well,  that  he  generally  fell,  with  his  myrmidons,  on  h’s  victim  at  mid¬ 
night,  and,  while  one  part  of  his  band  drove  off  the  cattle,  another  piled  the  sheafs 
or  sacks  of  grain  on  wains  and  horses,  set  tiro  to  the  grange  or  out  houses,  for  the 
double  object  of  lighting  them  homeward  and  giving  employment  to  the  neighbour 
in  putting  out  the  ilamoe,  and  so  prevent  ^hiiu  following,  or  attempting  to  recover 
his  lifted  property. 

The  custom  by  which  the  lord  of  the  household  was  apprised  that  the  buttery 
was  empty,  and  the  last  plunder  consumed,  vvas  as  curious  as  any  of  the  other 
manners  of  that  picturesque  epoch,  the  mode  adopted  being  both  significant  of  the 
time  and  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  As  the  two  great  items  of  the  domestic 
commissariat  were  betf  and  corn,  and  the  consumption  of  both  was  enormous,  an 
ox  or  two,  with  a  score  of  sheep,  went,  comparatively,  no  way,  and  were  soon 
eaten  up;  for,  however  largo  the  l)ooty  might  have  l>een,  with  such  stalwart 
trenchermen  a  yard-full  of  beasts  rapidly  disappeared.  The  fact  cf  the  expended 
provender  was  generally  announced  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  master  and  his  retainers  being  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  each  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  degree,  seated  at  the  board,  above  and  below  the  salt ;  the  knight, 
or  master,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  impatiently  whetting  the  large  carver  on  the 
back  of  his  dagger,  and  looking  with  hungry  longing  to  the  lower  portal  for  the 
expected  procession — at  length  the  doom  were  thrown  open,  and  the  dame  herself, 
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unattended,  entered,  bolding  aloft  a  huge  trencher,  with  which,  still  elevated,  she 
slowly  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  table.  Tho  quick  eyes  of  the  impatient  com¬ 
pany  soon  detect  the  absence  of  the  towering  chine,  and  half  the  company,  rising 
ou  tip-toe,  strive  to  note  what  amount  of  provender  is  left  for  dinner ;  while  the 
master,  half-suspecting  tho  result,  drives  his  dagger  in  grim  disappointment  into 
the  board.  At  length  the  lady  of  the  castle  deposits  her  trencher  in  front  of  her 
lord,  displaying  on  its  ample  surface  no  vestige  of  food — nothing,  in  fact,  but  one 
long  bright  spur,  its  rowel  pointing  downwards.  A  low,  growling  murmur  broke 
from  every  hungry  stomach  as  the  symbol  of  “  ride  and  foray”  encounters  their 
dilated  eyes. 

Having  given  this  mute  hint  that  the  larder  is  empty,  and  those  who  would 
cat  must  ride  and  work,  and  get,  she  gives  a  signal,  and  a  troop  of  buxom  maidens 
enter,  with  baskets  of  bannocks,  oaten  cakes,  and  masses  of  cheese,  and  what 
fragments  the  ransacked  buttery  can  yield,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  larger  ale 
to  put  the  company  in  good  heart  for  their  coming  foray.  What  lady  in  love 
with  the  good  old  times  would  covet  to  adopt  the  custom  of  “serving  the  spur,” 
or  desire  that  her  cuisine  should  be  dependent  upon  such  predatory  excursions 
for  replenishment,  with  the  probable  contingency  of  having  her  lord  brought 
home  on  the  pillaged  sheafs,  a  clothier's  shaft  in  his  breast,  and  a  mallet  blow 
ou  his  skull? 
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(Les  Jliseralles. 

How  many  cf  onr  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  laic  Mr.  be  Quincey’s  marrelloas  and  mar- 
velbusly-told  btury  of  “  The  Spanish  Military 
Kun,”  we  wonder?  And,  to  add  wonder  to 
wonder,  we  shou’d  be  glad  to  know  how  many 
will  ba^e  made,  in  the  whole  caur.^e  of  their 
lives,  the  refl.'ttion  which  we  are  going  to  quote 
from  one  of  those  thoughtful  digressions  lro:u 
which  Mr.  Ue  Quincey's  writing  is  never,  for 
half-a-dozen  pages,  free?  And  yet  the  reflec¬ 
tion  is  an  obvious  one,  us  will  be  seen  when  we 
have  introduetd  it.  A  passing  detio  tion  of 
Kale's  from  the  civilised  code  of  inoia's— a  de¬ 
flection  made  under  extreme  pressure— leads 
up  to  a  quiet  exposure,  by  the  story-teller,  of  a 
“standing  lie”  which  is  more  influential  iu  the 
world  than  a  good  many  “standing”  truths. 

“  There  is,”  says  Sir.  De  Qiiincey,  “  a  stand¬ 
ing  lie  in  the  very  coustilutionof  civil  society — 
a  necessity  of  error,  misleading  us  as  to  the 
proportions  of  crime.  Mere  necessity  obliges 
man  to  create  many  acts  into  felonies,  and  to 
punish  them  as  the  heaviest  offences,  which  bis 
nett  er  sense  t  aches  him  lecretly  to  regard  as 
perhaps  among  the  lightest.  Those  poor  muti¬ 
neers  or  deserters,  for  instance,  were  they 
necea-arily  without  excuse?  They  might  have 
been  oppressively  used;  but,  in  critical  times 
of  war,  DO  matter  for  the  individual  palliations, 
mutineers  must  be  sliot — there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
as,  in  extremities  of  general  famine,  we  shoot 
the  man  (alas,  we  are  obliged  to  ehoot  him !) 
that  is  found  robbing  the  general  stores,  in 
order  to  feed  his  own  perishing  children,  though 
the  offence  is  hardly  visible  in  tho  sight  of 


By  ViCTOit  Huiio.) 

God.  Only  b'oc'aheads  adjust  their  scale  of 
guilt  to  tbcscaloof  hUi»an  punishments  Now, 
our  wicked  f  riend  tlic  fanatic,  who  culamniates 
Kate,  abuses  the  advantage  wnich,  tor  such  a 
purpose,  he  derives  frain  the  exaggerated  social 
estimate  of  all  violence.  IVrsunaf  security 
being  so  main  an  object  of  social  union,  we  are 
obliged  to  frown  upon  all  modes  of  violence  as 
hostile  to  the  central  principle  of  that  union. 
Wo  are  obliged  to  rate  it  according  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  results  towards  which  it  tends,  and 
scarcely  at  all  acc<  rding  to  the  special  condi¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  in  which  it  in  ty  origicste. 
Hence  a  horror  arises  for  that  d  ies  of  offences, 
whicit  is  (philovuphically  speaking)  exagge¬ 
rated;  and,  by  daily  use,  tie  ethics  of  a  police- 
office  translate  themselves,  insensibly,  into  the 
ethics  even  of  religious  people.” 

It  is  in  the  last  sentence  that  the  poiut  of  this 
great  Englishman’s  meaning  is  collected ;  and 
in  the  same  words  might  stniid  expressed  the 
point  of  tho  moaning  of  the  great  r  renchman, 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  of  wLoto  last  and  very  pon¬ 
derous  book  we  are  about  to  give  some  noti  m. 
It  all  nmjunts  to  this ;  Bight  and  Wr-ng  are, 
in  themselves,  unchangeable;  in  other  words,  if 
you  get  the  exact  same  people  into  the  exact 
same  circumstances,  the  law  is  tho  same  fur 
them  all!  But.  inasmuch  as  that  is  what  you 
I  never  can  do,  the  very  wisest  rule  of  conduct 
I  you  can  frame  will  sometimes  bear  more  hardly 
on  the  (comparatively)  good  than  on  the  (com¬ 
paratively)  bod.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  word  “morals”  baa  acquired  the  signitica- 
tion  it  now  possesses.  Its  true  etymological 
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nicauing  remained  wilh  it  so  recently,  at  leaft, 
as  the  time  of  Addison;  for  he  thought  it  ne- 
ce.sstry  to  expUiii  in  stating  the  oljects  of  the 
Spectiitor,  that  his  criticism  of  •‘nnnr.crs” 
was  intended  to  apply  ovly  to  the  surface  of 
conduct,  ai  d  did  n  it  pretend  t)  attack  *•  man¬ 
ners”  in  the  sense  of  “inoraK” — ‘“morals” 
being,  as  we  all  know,  Imt  nearly  all  fur.et, 
only  mores  or  cusloms.  All  tliis,  in  the  dra- 
niaiic  shape,  is  what  M.  Vi.  tor  Hugo  now 
comes  turward  to  say,  a'ter  bis  own  lashion, 
by  showing  us  dilTerent  types  of  social  unfor¬ 
tunates,  and  the  way  in  wh'ch  “institutions" 
grind  them  to  powder,  though  worked  by  worse 
people,  and  in  the  interest  of  worse  people. 
Our  own  Charles  Lamb  nn'e  silenced  a  Pha¬ 
risee  with  the  question,  “Do  you  mean  to  say, 
sir,  that  a  thief  is  not  a  good  man  ?”  And  that 
is  what  M.  Hugo  says;  though  he  will  not 
silence  anybody  l>y  this  outrageously  big  book. 
Twelve  hundred  mortal  pages,  where  two  hun¬ 
dred  would  have  been  quite  enough  !  it  by 
wont  piople  write,  as  Sydney  S.id  h  asked, 
with  the  lear  of  the  Deluge  before  their  eyes? 
People  d  iri’t  live  to  be  nine  hundred  now-o’- 
days,  and  cannot  afford  to  read  long  books. 

Hot  being  able  to  aff  ird  it,  then,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  read  Les  Misfrablts,  by  Victor 
Hugo,  translated  by  Luscelle.a  \Vra.\aIl,  and 
published  by  Hu'St  and  Blackett,  (he  story 
opens  with  the  picture  of  a  golden-hearted 
bishop,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  what 
M.  Hugo  thinks  that  man  would  be  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  realise  in  bis  life,  in  modern  times, 
the  idea  that  law  is  only  the  servant  of  love — 
not  that  law  is  the  servant  of  love,  using  the 
List  word  in  the  sense  of  mere  individual  prefe¬ 
rence,  tut  of  love  as  enlightened  goid-will 
radiating  out  of  personal  affection.  This  bishop, 
this  Monseigneur  .Myrirl,  wins,  in  his  di'“rrse, 
the  name  of  Monseigiieur  Welcome.  Open 
heart  he  keeps  ottd  open  house.  One  day, 
creeps  into  the  neighbourhood  Jean  Valjean,  a 
released  convict,  whose  original  offence  w  is  a 
theft  which  indicated  no  special  obliquity  of 
oharacter;  though  penal  discipline  has  now 
elfectualiy  developed  the  germ  of  badness  into 
the  nearlc-ripc  Iruit  of  a  criminal  teodeney. 
Against  .teiii  Valjean,  whose  passport  tells  the 
tale  of  his  antecedents,  sre  shut  all  the  doors  in 
the  place,  hotel-k eciiers  aid  private  pera  ns 
fearing  fur  their  spoons  and  their  throats.  In 
despair,  the  poor  wrclcli  is  directed  to  the 
lisliop;  his  door  (he  is  told)  is  always  aj.ir. 
To  the  bishop  he  goe.<,  and  is  admitted  and 
made  mn  h  of,  to  the  scandal  of  the  prehate's 
sister  and  servant.  When  the  table  is  dressed 
fur  a  meal,  that  generous  man  insists  upon  the 
date  being  produced,  in  spite  of  the  expostu- 
ations  of  the  women,  amt  the  convict  growa 
familiar  with  cur  ecclesiastic’s  silver.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  his  bunds  itch, and,  though 
with  much  compunction,  be  rises,  and  walks 
off  with  it  all.  Alter  some  adventures,  not 
important  to  be  here  related,  he  is  caught 
by  the  police  and  brought  to  the  bishop's.  The 
police  explain  that  the  convict  has  said  the 
silver  waa  given  to  him.  “  ihen  wliy,  my 
friend,”  save  the  acquie^cing  man  of  Ood — 
“why  didn’t  you  take  the  candlesticks  too? 
You  forgot  them.  Here,  take  them,  and  He  iven 


be  with  you  !”  This  is  a  poser  for  the  officers, 
and  Jean  Valjean  is  onco  more  a  “  free”  iinan, 
with  a  little  convertible  metal  to  begin  business 
with.  The  bishop,  it  may  be  stated,  though  ho 
did  net  need  any  compeii.-atlon,  and  though  it 
might  have  been  plau-ibly  aegued,  as  Ac  argued 
to  Ids  sister,  tliat  the  silver  leally  belonged  to 
the  poor  wre  ch,  fi  ds  his  reward  in  a  nund- 
some  present  or  testimonial  fr om  a  brigand, 
who  had  I  ceii  struck  w  th  his  goodness.  This 
appreciative  person,  having  r.ibbtd  a  cathedral, 
sent  our  bishop  a  complete  tuit  of  epi. copal 
adornments  —  clerestory,  rood-lo't  —  no,  no, 
they’re  parts  of  the  c.tttiedral — but  it  was  cro¬ 
sier,  cope,  chasuble,  and  so  on,  all  of  the  very 
first  quality. 

Leaving  Monseigneur  Myriel — with  our  bless¬ 
ing,  if  Ilf  will  so  far  allow  us  to  invert  the 
oril'T  of  things  as  to  accept  it— we  will  return 
to  Valjean,  tne  hero.  He  Ims  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  virtuous  now,  and  is  as  indus¬ 
trious  as  the  late  ilr.  Stmuel  Budg<tt.  of 
Bristol,  and  as  honc-t  us  Dogberry's  colleague 
in  “the  skin  betwc  n  his  brows.”  He  has 
worked  his  way  up,  as  the  raying  is,  taken 
another  naiiie,  and  gone  into  the  bead  lii  e,  in 
which  he  is  doing  well.  We  must  now  know 

him  as  Monsieur  -M - ,  of  a  provincial  town, 

to  the  miiyoralty  of  which  he  attains,  using  his 
office  for  Die  good  of  cverybidy  he  can  reach. 

But  a  tresh  victim  appears  upon  the  stage. 
Poor  Fantiue  is  a  “‘travata,”  wilh  a  d.fierruca. 
This  unhajipy  liltle  grisette  is  sent  adrift  by 
a  student  “Iriciul,”  who  says  he  is  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Having  his  natural  rn- 
stinrts  as  a  man,  and  his  natural  sense  of  right 
crushed  out  of  him  by  the  mural  confusions  in 
which  he  has  to  live,  this  young  man  does  cot 
take  the  trouble  to  rellect  that,  whatever  miy 
be  lls  path  of  duty  for  the  lulure,  Faii'inc 
has  cbdins  upon  him — which  may  possibly  be 
strengthened  by  an  tvci.t  to  come,  lliat, 
however,  if  it  occurs  business — as  we 

all  know  is  tlie  iiioial  code  of  the  “gent,”  Leg- 
lisli  i  r  Continental.  Well  it  di  es  occur.  The 
inotbir  ]0it8  her  little  girl  out  to  nurse,  and 
gets  work  at  the  bead  manufactory  of  our 
Irieiid  Valjran,  supporting  herself  aril  h  r  cbi  d 
credit  .bly  and  prudently.  Necessarily,  she  has 
otten  to  communicate  with  the  nurse,  and  there 
are  indications  in  her  procedure  that  there  is 
some  reserve  in  her  life.  Now.  it  is  tainili  .r 
even  to  tritene-s,  that,  if  you  have  a  secret  in 
your  own  afiair.s  you  are  in-^uIting  all  the 
people  tliat  are  kept  in  the  dark.  It  may  be 
something  improper;  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
per.'uii  ready  to  play  d>tective,  special  C'n- 
stablc,  and  even  executioner  in  such  cases.  In 
this  ioitanoo  it  was  a  woman  who  was  too  good 
herself  to  let  Famine  do  her  best  to  r<  pair  an 
error  of  conduct.  .Sue  ferreted  out  tic  baby, 
and  the  baby’s  motlicr  was  turned  away  from 

her  work — not  by  M - ,  but  by  a  she-dragon 

of  ii  '  cverlo.'ker.  Alter  a  levcre  struggle, 
Fantine  t  ike.s  the  last  pain'ul  lean,  and,  as  n 
‘Jlimne  inscrite,"  or  ''femme  sunmiVf,”  c’ al- 
lengcj  the  coarse  remnants  of  masiuhiie  tender¬ 
ness  as  she  can  meet  them.  This  happens 
under  the  squeezing  of  the  extortionate  foster- 
mother  of  her  little  girl,  Cosette.  One  time 
she  cuts  ctf  her  hair  a.nd  sells  it ;  another  time 
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she  has  tiro  of  her  front  teeth  ont,  and  sells 
them.  Lower  and  lower  she  sinks  ;  and,  after 
narrowljesciping  imprisonment  through  a  street 
row  (lome  brute  having  put  snow  down  her 
back)  through  the  intervention  of  the  mtyor. 

>I - (who  leir  IS  from  her  of  her  chil  I,  a  id 

of  her  wools  btorv),  she  dies,  poor  thmg,  of 
con  .uinption. 

We  have  now  to  confront  another  character. 
The  wliole  Spirit  of  1’  dice  has  embodied  itseif 
in  one  “Javert,"  a  detective  wao  is  tie  fl  iw<  r 
of  his  order.  .T  tvert  has  his  eye  on  Vajean, 
in  spite  of  his  new  iiaina  and  creditable  por¬ 
tion.  The  poor  wretc  i  hippencd  to  have  e  lor- 
muas  physical  strength,  and  that  was  a  clue,  if 
no  other  could  lie  found.  One  day  a  cart  sank 
into  the  road,  falling  ou  a  poor  old  man  as  it 
sank.  In  .lavert’s  presence,  Valjean  puts  his 
sbuu'der  to  it,  and  lifts  it  up.  “  That  will  do," 
says  the  detective;  “only  one  man  could  hare 
done  that;"’  and  he  iiifor.ms  the  central  autho¬ 
rities  that  .Ivan  Valjean  has  broken  “  ban,” 
and  is  leading  this  d  sguised  l.fe.  *“  Nonsense,” 
Bay  the  central  authorities;  “we  havejiot  Val- 
'ean  ourselves;  be  is  just  g>ing  to  l>e  tried  for 
stealing  apples,  and  the  silver  uf  .Monseigneur 
Myriel !”  Well,  th's  being  made  known  to  the 
real  original  .Jean  Valjean,  be  dc  ides,  after  a 
good  (leal  of  sell-debate,  to  go  and  give  liiiuselt 
up,  tirst  biding  under  a  tree  the  money  be  has 
made  iu  tlie  bead  line.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  be  gets  sent  to  the  gadeys  fur 
breaking  I  is  ban.  Hat  there  is  always  a 
chance  for  a  nia  i  with  a  special  gift  of  .my 
kind;  and,  one  day,  a  sailer  ucing  entangle!, 
to  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  the  rigging  ot  the 
ship,  Jeau  Valjean  is  al.uwed  to  go  up  a  id  help 
him.  He  takes  adraiitage  uf  the  situati*}!  lo 
dr  ip  down  into  the  water,  and  then  nwi  ns 
away. 

Once  more  Jem  Valjean  is  free.  He  now 
g  les  and  digs  up  part  uf  bis  inonoy,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  take  charge  uf  T'anliiie's  girl,  pu  ir 
little  CosettP.  lJut  not  evea  the  “oste..si- 
bility”  uf  a  lather  can  prevent  bis  being  pur¬ 
sued  and  bu  .ted  up.  He  is  betrayed  and 
dodged,  and  furve  1  to  run  fur  iN  With  Oo>etie 
on  Ilia  liaek  be  aloes  a  w  niderful  cla.iiber,  and 
alights  on  bis  feet  in  a  littie  convent  garden, 
where  there  is  a  li'.tle  idJ  man,  wi'h  a  little 
bell  tied  to  bis  little  knee.  This  liltle  bell,  by 
ita  nuise,  gives  notice  of  the  uld  man's  ap¬ 
proach  whenever  he  moves  about,  to  that  the 
chaste  sistcis  of  the  nuiiiiery  may  run  away 
from  the  ma-sculine  presunee.  Tne  old  iiiai 
jiroves  to  be  the  very  [crvoii  whose  liie  Val- 
jeau  had  saved  when  it  was  iu  danger  from 
the  superincuinheiicy  of  the  waggon.  Coiue- 
queutly  Ae  writ  not  tn  tray  Valjean.  iiut  bow 
is  be  to  get  out?  tb's.  tic  can  be  ediiualPU  by 
the  nuns,  but  they  would  tcaxcely  iiiiderlske  to 
“tinisu  ’  Valjean,  ewii  it  be  wore  bells  at  every 
joint,  and  were  taught  tbr  .ugli  a  screen.  Well, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lunerul.  A  “sUter"  has 
di-d,  and  has  begged  lu  cv  buried  wiililn  the 
convent.  This  ia  against  a  certain  law  abivb 
Bays  that  the  iinn>  must  bi  buried  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Cviiieiery  out-ile;  and  yet  the  dead 
wuiuau's  “bUters”  wuuld  like  to  oblige  the 
cor|HiP.  It  is  decided  that  there  sliad  be  tico 
buryings :  oue  uf  a  coffin,  with  the  body  inside 


it,  within  the  walli;  another  of  a  coffin,  with 
no  body  inside  it,  untside  the  walls,  in  the 
cemetery.  Here's  a  chance  for  Valjean.  He 
gets  into  the  last  coffin,  and  is  carrii  d  utT,  and 
buried  in  the  ce  iietery ;  but,  as  it  is  not  his 
design  to  go  uff  in  that  way  (even  to  elude 
.1  (Vert),  tie  is  dug  up,  as  p-r  arrangement  with 
the  liit'c  old  man,  and  again  set  free.  The 
Old  mail  being  lurced,  through  intiiniity,  to 
resign  his  post  of  iiimiiery-gar.lener,  be  hands 
it  over  to  Valjean,  who  now  puts  on  the  little 
btll,  ai'd  watches  over  Cosette. 

After  a  time,  Inwever,  it  atrikes  him  that  the 
gill  ought  to  see  a  bit  of  life.  Perhaps  she 
might  want  to  f >11  in  love;  who  knows?  So 
he  takes  an  obscure  lodging,  and  finds  bis 
doubts  justified.  It  was  just  what  she  wanted 
to  do,  and  she  goes  and  dues  it,  like  a  little 
d^ar.  The  young  party's  name  is  .Marins,  and 
his  couiiexious  are  highly  respectable,  and  even 
titled,  tiace  more  Valjean  is  nearly  caught  by 
.lavert,  but  he  escapes;  and,  in  the  revulu- 
tioiiary  days  of  1832,  actually  sp  <res  Javert's  life 
at  a  barricade,  where  he  has  been  taken  and 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  To  find  tl.at 
there  is  any  streak  ot  goodnesa  in  a  cunvict  is 
a  most  painful  shock  to  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  model  detective.  He  feels  it  acutely,  and, 
after  profound  meditation,  cumes  to  a  (xmclu- 
eion  in  which  be  has  been  anticioated  and  in 
which  he  will  be  followed;  nam-ly,  tbit  there 
is  sumetbiiig  wiong  siimewiiero  or  other.  Hut 
his  lic.irt  is  broken  by  the  shock  to  bis  feelings 
of  pro.iiiely;  and,  decorously  taking  oflf  his 
hat,  he  drowns  liiniself  with  as  littie  splavh  as 
possible.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  like  a 
su'cidal  lover  who  bequeaths  his  last  sigh 
(hi.hly  carbaniBcd,  owi  ig  to  the  charcoal)  to 
hit  mistress,  he  bequeaths  to  the  police  autno- 
ritics  a  paper  of  suggestions  for  improving  the 
Service,  bu  much  for  Javert.  We  never  shall 
look  upon  Ids  like  (again,  it  we  did  ever),  and 
we  don’t  want  to,  it  we  can  help  it. 

In  the  same  revolutionary  days  of  1832, 
Jean  Valjean  savis  the  life  of  juung  Marius, 
who,  wounded  and  itisensihle,  dors  not  knoiv 
his  benefactor.  Nor  is  he  told  of  his  indebted¬ 
ness  when  he  marries  Cosette,  for  which  aus¬ 
picious  oecavion  ber  (ostensible)  father  digs  up 
more  money,  liy  way  of  wedding  portion.  Val- 
jeaii,  however,  does  tell  Marius  that  be  is  a 
convict,  wliieh  Marius  and  his  aristocratic 
friends  do  not  like.  Hy  degrees,  tbe  cold 
bhoul'ier  is  shown  to  Valjean — more  and  more 
of  the  shoulder,  as  days  go  on — when  he  calls 
to  see  his  Cosette.  At  last  he  can  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  too  proud  (with  a  noble  pride)  to 
complain,  tie  goes  and  liides,  resigned  to  end 
his  hunted  life  on  a  shunned  and  solitary  bed. 
Hut,  ill  the  ineaiitiine,  the  young  husbaml  finds 
out  who  Bsved  his  life  in  18 12,  and  he  and 
Cosette  hnriy  to  the  side  uf  Valjean,  who  ex- 
I  ire.s  ill  tiieir  arms. 

Hesides  the  convict  and  the  “  nnfortunvte,” 
we  have  other  ‘rni'sen/Wes”  introduced  in  the 
story,  with  great  hot  sulisidiuy  effect.  The 
lesson  the  liouk  Is  iutended  to  c  nvey  wo  have 
ststed.  It  is  written  in  that  strange,  gloomy, 
quasi-gigantesqiie  iiiaiiner  which  is  taiiidiar  lo 
Vi.'tor  Hugo's  readeis,  and  is,  wc  need  nut  add, 
an  extremely  powerful  work. 
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NOTES  ON  MUSIC. 


Mcsio  has  a  powerful  attraction  in  the  theatre, 
concert,  ball-room,  or  parade,  b  it  atteuUnt  dr. 
cuiiistniicrs  diviJe  the  attcnthiu  un>l  di>t>aet  the 
mind  truin  the  pure  and  abstract  apprtdaiioa  t'uat 
Is  due  to  (he  divine  art. 

It  is  In  holy  wi>nihlp,  when  the  sonl  Is  purified 
from  the  sross  surrouud'nits  of  vanities  or  in  the 
privacy  of  the  home  circle,  that  miuic  sinks  det'p<st 
into  the  soul,  and  fultiis  its  Klonous  and  iioly 
mission.  Fonuuateiy,  muMC  is  so  tVrtilisin;;,  that, 
like  the  i^lorious  sun  shining  o'er  the  otherwiH*  dull  | 
earth,  producing  fToodiy  fruit  after  its  kind  in  nil  ' 
varieties;  so,  inoving  the  f.‘eiiti:*s  in  It-*  variouH  ' 
phases,  from  whatever  source  iliey  sprinf,  good  ^ 
music  hi  all  iiarinunious  souls  soothes  their  sorrows  | 
and  enhances  their  delight. 

It  is  for  the  circle  of  home  and  the  Iraprovomont 
and  education  of  the  domestic  musical  taste,  that 
wc  hope  to  point  out  periodically  the  various 
publications  that  issue  from  the  press  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  the  appreciutiou  of  those  who  love 
music  and  practise  it. 

No  greater  anoniaty  exists  than  in  the  ccoon. 
tricity  of  piicc  attached  to  the  puichuse  of  music. 
While  we  have  books  on  alt  branches  of  education, 
from  the  severe  acicnccs  to  tlie  entertaining  ina^o. 
zine,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
humblest  student,  we  liud  tliat  a  gauddy-col  >urcd 
title^poKe,  covering  a  stupid  w’altz  or  equally  ab« 
surd  polka,  is  advertised  and  sold  at  double  tlio  Cost 
of  a  work  on  iugarithms  or  the  books  of  Kuclid.  A 
great  revolution  in  this  respect  is  gradiully  taking 
place.  Some  years  ago.  Mr.  Vincent  N'ovello  boldly 
inaugurated  a  new  tan^,  and  insued  some  good  and 
well  printed  music  at  a  cheap  rate.  Other  pub. 
lisiiers  followed,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  two 
years  that  the  West-end  publisluTs  iiavu  been 
driven  by  com|vptitlon  Into  the  Issue  of  ciioap  music, 
so  that  it  is  possible  iiu>v,  by  ajiidicUnis  outlay  under 
proper  iidvlee,  to  procure  a  mu'^ical  library  at  the 
expense  of  as  many  sliiidngs  as  would  have  cost 
pounds  some  few  years  ago. 

It  IS  to  the  formation  of  such  a  library  that  we 
propose  to  direct  our  fiierds,  from  whose  pages  our 
wives,  sons,  and  d.iugliiets  may  cull  instruction  and 
delight  for  all;  gathering  from  every  accessible 
•tore,  ancient  and  iiiodurii,  that  may  liavc)>revioU8iy 
issued,  or  are  in  comae  of  publication;  and,  more* 
over,  to  treat  occa>ioiially  upon  any  inailcis  that 
may  be  necessary  and  generaily  iuiercsting  to  ail 
who  study  or  piactise  music. 

The  ceUbrated  ^fu<ie  introduced  in  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbetht'  commonly  atfibuled  to  M-^tthac 
Locke.  Kditcd  l>y'  C  1’.  Collett.  The  piaiioturte 
accompaniment  arranged  by  Vincent  Novello. 
1*1  ice  Sixpence,  i'ublislied  by  N.velljand  Co., 
€1),  Uesn-htreet,  Soho,  and  D5,  I'uiiltry. 

It  is  to  Mattlicw  Locke  that  we  are  in  Udded  for 
the  first  rules  ever  primed  in  this  kingdom  ou  the 
sui  joct  of  coutiimed  or  thorough  ba  s,  eiitirUd, 
**  Meluthesia/’  piibii.slK;d  in  Loudon,  obioiig  quarto. 
In  the  year  1(173.  It  is  dotiieateil  to  lb  ger  L'i\* 
Irange,  Ksq.,  afici’wards  S.r  Itoger  1/Kstiange,  who 
WHS  himself  un  excelicut  musician  and  a  good 
patron  of  iho  musicians  ol  that  period. 

Matthew  Locke  was  originally  a  chorister  in  the 
catliedial  chnich  of  Lxeicr,  and  sUidud  under 
Kdwaid  Gibbons.  He  became  so  renowned  tliat  lie 
was  engugid  to  compose  the  mn'>ic  tor  the  public 
entry  of  diaries  11.  Although  brought  up  in  a 
cathedral,  his  taste  led  him  to  comintso  lor  the 
theatre;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  irowiie-,  who 
•ays  that  he  cointKi'cd  the  music  to  tiie  tragedy  of 
**  Macbeth,"  usaiteied  by  Sir  \\  liiiain  liavensuC. 

’Ihere  are  still  extant  many  of  ins  woiks, 
of  remarkable  '‘kill  and  great  Ingenuity,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  church  style;  namely,  two  aiiliiems, 
'*Not  unto  us,  U  Lord,'*  and  **Turn  thy  face  from 


my  sins  :**  and  one  for  five  voices  in  Dr.  Poyd's  col- 
1  ctiun,  “  L  nd,  let  me  know  my  end  *’  lie  vva<,  It 
Stems,  a  man  of  an  uneven  temper  and  a  ou.irr'  l- 
soine  dispo.^itioii ;  iiec  x-^atily  he  raised  iumself 
manycne  iite«:  and,  ontheocoasioitot  his cornpo*»ing 
a  moroing  ser\ice,  in  wliicii  tho  prater  after  each 
of  tiie  Ten  Conimtndmcnts  hid  a  different  setting, 
so  no  obs  ruction  to  the  performance  took  place 
even  in  tlie  presence  of  the  km^'. 

Locke  aftcra.trds  pubiidiod  ihe  service  with  a 
prefieo,  cm. tied,  “  M.)t.er»i  duirch  Mu'lck,  pre- 
accused,  ceiwured.  und  ob>tructe‘i  in  it**  pe*-form. 
anco  l>cforo  his  Majesty,  .\prll  1,  Iddtl.  Vindicated 
by  the  author.  Matt.  Locke,  composer  In  ordinary 
tJ  his  Majesty.'* 

In  IbTd,  Locke  bec.amo  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  one  Tii3mas  S.ilmon,  a  Master  of  Arfs  of 
Trinity  (.'ollegc,  Oxford,  win  wrote  .a  work  eiuiclod, 
“An  Kss.iy  to  the  advancement  of  Mustek,  by 
casting  away  the  perplexity  of  ditferent  clefT^." 
This  work,  wblcii  emanated  rather  from  an  in. 
geiiious  scholar  than  a  musician,  irrigated  Lo.Ke, 
wlio  wrote  n  bitter  reply,  to  wliich,  Wood  says,  was 
added  a  very  scurrilou',  abusive,  and  buiTHuiing 
tiling,  entitled,  “l>ueilum  Musicum,**  written  by 
John  Philips,  and  a  iette.*  from  John  Play  ford  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  by  way  of  cjiiftitation  of  liii 
essay. 

In  1*176  the  opera  of  “  Psyche**  wa.s  published  In 
score,  written  by  Sha  Iwell  and  composed  by  Locke; 
and  about  the  >amc  time  tlie  music  of  tho  Tempest,** 
with  a  drdication  to  James,  Duke  of  Momn.m  h. 

Locke’s  wite.  tliioiuii  wliotn  bebecaiiie;iequ.titited 
with  Silas  Taylor,  was  a  miMve  of  11  refold;  her 
maiden  bnn.o  a.is  G  imnions.  As  he  composed  tha 
moinhig  services  wlien  holding  tlie  appoiatnu  ut  at 
the  lloyal  i'hapc),  certainly,  at  that  peri  mI,  lie  was 
a  Protestant;  but  we  have  uiidouixtd  iuformatum 
that  he  w  ent  over  to  the  Koiinsh  communion,  and 
was  appoint  d  irgaiii»C  to  Iptecn  Catluriiie  of 
Portugal,  the  consort  of  Chailcs  11.,  uud  died  a 
!  Papist  in  ld77. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  upon  the  authority  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Queen  I'aihei iiie’s  Chapel  was  re. 
niauung  at  Somciset  House  in  171.t,  w  hen  It  was 
I  dcsiroyeil  to  make  room  for  the  Prince  of  t)iango 
I  when  he  c.ime  over  l.>  marry  tlie  Princess  A. me. 

I  A  gentlewoman  wlio  remeiiibds  it  says  thar  ud- 
'  joining  It  was  a  hvdcliamber,  witli  a  small  window, 

I  contiivid  t:  at  the  queen,  when  in*  bed.  niigiit  see 
tlie  eleviitiuii  of  the  Host;  but,  strange  to  add,  the 
I  tT'U'forc  iroi  (It  the  top  a^ore  thr  t'e*t$tenl^  so  th.it 
I  siie  might  Itcar  the  son  ice,  but  could  sie  notliing. 

Tile  music  of  **  MaclKUh  *  is  tliuroughly  known 
I  and  appreciated  l‘y  all  the  lovers  of  our  iniglity 
I  Shakspearc,  and  never  was  niusi.'  more  wild  ami 

Iwclid.  It  Is  u  question  if  either  SlmkHpeare  wrote 
the  words  or  Locke  the  inudc.  Piom  wliatever 
soiirc-j  they  sprang,  tho  nation  hai(^  by  common 
acclaim,  linked  them  indl^soiuMy  wiili  our  noblest 
I  drauiAtic  I'oet;  and  they  coiiia.n  so  mucli  tliat  Is 
I  rcallv  good  and  beuuutu),  gr.md  and  Itai  monious, 

‘  that 'the  mu>ic  w  ill  live  for  e»er.  Tin  strain^of  the 
:  Weird  si'tcrs  that  thnl'od  our  infant  faiicv,  and  tlie 
<  broad  harmonies  that  swelled  our  souls  m  maiihmid, 
{  Will  solace  us.  and  I eeali  the  pleasant  memories  of 
days  gone  by  when  old  age  sits  by  ilio  tire  listening 
to  (he  gay  and  young. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  to  omit 
iiieiirion  of  the  admirable  pianotorte accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Vincent  N  'Vello,  wluse  mime  aLme  is 
wairantfor  its  excellence.  Mor.ovir,  this  eviitlon 
h.ts  the  advantage  of  being  edited  by  Mr.  i.'.  U. 
Collett,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  combined  advau* 
(ages  of  being  an  able  musician,  as  well  as  a:i  ex« 
c  ileiit  authority  on  iiU  matters  relating  to  musical 
literature.  He  has  introduced  various  in  provemeiits, 
this  b.  lug  the  only  edition  ui  which  the  voices  will 
be  found  arranged  m  tliclr  propoi  keys. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Xow  t'lat  the  cold  weather  has  set  in,  we 
will  cnninicnce  our  nniarks  by  ncticinc  a  few 
warm  Wintkh  Cuoaks  that  ’Messrs.  Farmer 
and  II  'srers,  of  lleieut-alrcct,  hare  just  brought 
out.  We  hare  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
Bba|  es  aiid  styles  of  many  of  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Kogers’  mantles  for  the  present  season; 
they  are  now  making  these  same  shares  in 
wanner  materials,  and,  with  their  usual  taste 
and  iurentioii,  hare  added  largely  to  their 
varied  and  well-selected  stock  of  winter  gar¬ 
ments. 

Thk  PitiNCE  OF  Wales  is  a  beautiful 
winter  cloak,  made  in  various  kinds  of  French 
cloth  and  velvet.  A  fiitza  cloth,  in  black,  grey, 
and  the  new  “cuir’  colour,  is  being  used  for 
this  gannent,  the  novel  feature  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  romhination  of  a  cloak  and  jacket 
in  one  mantle.  It  is  usually  arranged  without 
trimming,  hut  it  c.au  be  oruamented  with  velvet 
hindin,!H  or  crochet  ornaments. 

The  Clakknce  is  a  circular  cloak  of  black 
or  blue  French  rinbed  cloth— a  material  that  is 
DOW  much  in  va<ue.  It  is  arranged  with  a 
pleated  back,  each  pleat  being  trimmed  with 
drop  buttons  and  crochet  silk  trimmings. 
Velvet  is  introduced  to  form  a  small  capo 
under  the  pleats. 

The  Pa'iti  is  a  graceful  palet6t  of  Lyons 
velvet,  not  fitting  quite  tightly  to  the  figure, 
and  ii  a  suitable  garmeut  foryouiig  ladies.  The 
shape  is  new,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  a  silk 
trimming  down  the  hack  and  sleeve,  and  round 
the  culT.  Sometimes  a  pleating  of  rich  black 
satin  is  introduced  down  each  side  of  the  fronts. 

TiIE  Ls:nmai:K,  of  curded  cloth,  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  brai  l,  scall  ped  in  front,  and 
oin.men'ed  with  crochet,  is  a  handsouuc  shape, 
with  a  graceful  sleeve. 

The  Ouky  Pelican,  admirably  adapted 
for  travelling,  is  a  warm,  comiurtable  cl.ak,  of 
a  material  resembling  fur,  bound  with  velvet 
or  braid,  or,  as  is  generally  tbe  ca«e,  tuude  np 
quite  plain. 

Then,  for  an  inespentive  garment,  Mes.'.rs. 
F'arn  er  and  Rogers  have  introduced  the  “  Bed¬ 
ford  Coat,”  of  soft,  curly  cloth,  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  well  adapted  lor  country  wear.  It 
has  the  a<ivantagc,  too,  of  beii^g  slightly  water¬ 
proof,  as  the  cloth  would  re9i.^t  a  moderate  rain. 

The  round  waists  for  iHiess  Rohices  Lave 
nearly  disappeared— points  in  front, and  points, 
or  a  batquc,  behind,  oeing  the  general  made  of 
atraiiging  tbcin.  We  have  also  seen  some 
bodices  made  with  a  very  narrovr  basque  all 
round ;  but  these  are  not  so  Lecatuiug,  unless 
tbe  figure  is  very  slight  iudetd.i 

T  he  Corsage  Figaro,  with  a  small  tail  behind 
and  very  deep  rtcera  in  front,  is  very  general. 
Tbe  sleeves  are  made  very  narrow,  wuh  a  seam 
at  the  elbow,  and  an  epaulette  and  turned- 
back  cuff,  both  cut  pointed.  A  veste,  with  two 
points  in  front,  is  usually  worn  with  this  cor¬ 
sage.  Tbe  Corsage  Figaro,  made  in  velvet,  for 
wearing  out  au  old  skirt,  is  both  (tylish  uud 
useful. 

The  loose  Jackets,  both  long  aud  short. 


are  still  to  he  seen  for  morning  wear.  They 
are  comfortable,  and  easily  put  oa — a  groat 
recommendation  for  early  toilota. 

A  grey  linscy  OiiEss  was  made  with  rather 
a  long,  loose  house  jacket,  and  both  tbs  jacket 
and  skirt  were  trimmcl  with  sculet  and  black 
narrow  worsted  braid,  the  two  colours  being 
laid  close  to  one  another.  Another  mode  of 
trimming  a  linsey  dress  is  with  broad  black 
military  braid,  fluted  on  round  tbo  bottom  of 
tbe  skirt  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  quilled 
ribbon  which  is  now  so  much  used.  Black 
velvet,  edged  with  white,  is  another  favourite 
ornameuta'.ion  for  linsey  dresses. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  pos¬ 
sessors  of  black  bilk  dresses,  which  have  done 
good  duty  and  service  as  dreises.  These  may 
be  converted  into  very  warm  and  pretty  petti¬ 
coats,  if  a  little  time  and  patience  be  expended 
on  them.  We  will  describe  the  style  of  petti¬ 
coats  we  mean,  and  then  our  readers  will 
see  the  arrangement  of  the  same.  These,  of 
course,  may  be  made  in  new  material  as  well  as 
old,  or  alpaca  may  be  substituted  for  the  silk. 
The  silk  should  be  cut  into  narrow  gores,  mea¬ 
suring  about  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  and 
sloped  off  to  about  two  inches  at  the  waist. 
Between  each  of  the  gores  a  thick  piping  of 
coloured  or  white  silk  should  be  stitched,  and 
tbs  whole  of  tbe  petticoat  should  be  lined  with 
eider-down  and  good  glazed  lining.  These 
are  amongst  the  favourite  shapes  for  silk  petti¬ 
coats.  There  is  no  opening  in  tlie  skirt  at  the 
top,  but  it  is  put  iuto  a  drawing-band,  the 
same  shape  as  one  that  was  given  on  our  Fm- 
broideiy  bheet  of  April  last.  (No.  'J4.) 

The  eider-down  petticoats  in  silk  arc  very 
handsome  and  conifortable  garments.  They 
arc  bring  made  in  silk  of  twodiffereiitcolours  — 
black  and  mauve,  black  and  blue,  &c. — and  are 
arranged  in  thick  broad  stripes  of  the  two 
shadts.  T  hey  are  not  so  r.ew  as  the  former 
shape  and  style.  For  cheaper  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  jupona  we  have  tiro  ‘•reps,”  which  are 
made  in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  and 
colours.  Cloth  petticoats  are  also  nmeh  in  fa¬ 
vour,  trimmed  with  narrow  velvets,  or  braided. 

Muslin  Ckavat.s  are,  to  a  great  extei.t, 
taking  tho  place  of  collars  for  in-door  wear; 
seine  being  knotted,  and  others  tied  in  large 
bow.r.  TTiey  arc  made  in  lace,  or  embroidered 
muslin  edged  with  lace;  and,  arranv'cd  in  the 
latter  mode,  are  called  in  Baris  the  “crara/e 
avoctU."  During  the  sumn.cr,  these  little  cra¬ 
vats  were  in  great  vogue  for  out-d>or  toilets, 
when  they  were  worn  with  the  open  mantles 
with  rtveri.  Charming  little  novelties  in  the 
way  of  silk  cravats  for  ladies  are  daily  appear¬ 
ing,  worn  with  the  new-shaped  linen  C'dlar,  a 
pattern  of  which  is  included  in  our  Yellow 
ijheet.  home  of  the  cravats  are  perfectly 
straight,  atitclied  at  each  edge  with  while'; 
others  irre  shaped  at  tbe  ends,  and  ornamented 
with  an  embroidery  of  silk  or  beads;  and  many 
of  them  are  furtl-.er  enriched  with  a  tiny  blonde 
or  narrow  lace, 

Sma'l  WitiMi.ETs,  made  to  correspond  with 
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tLe  cravats,  are  frequently  worn  jusit  above  the 
i;Ioves,  and,  in  very  severe  weather,  protect 
that  portion  of  the  wrist  which  is  liable  to  f;ct 
chapped  by  exposure  to  the  wind. 

Coloured  Coixaus  and  Cim  fs  for  morning 
wear  are  very  general ;  but  we  cannot  predict 
for  them  a  very  long  reign,  as  they  are  so  de¬ 
cidedly  unbecoming  to  the  complexion.  There 
is  nothing  so  pretty  or  so  suitable  as  white  for 
these  articles  of  a  lady's  toilet.  Bright  scarlet 
collars  and  cuffs,  made  of  an  ingrain  washing 
material,  and  edged  with  white  b.nnds,  are 
amongst  the  novelties;  and  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  this  now  fabric  w-ashes  very 
well.  Brunettes  only  would  le  able  to  wear 
these  scarlet  collars  and  cuds  with  advantage. 

Talking  of  sleeves,  there  is  awry  pretty  style  | 
of  UNnKR-Si.KKVK,  which  is  both  new  and  | 
comfortable.  It  consists  of  a  very  deep  tight  ! 
caff,  reaching  lialf-wny  up  the  arm,  and  fastened  j 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  by  six  or  seven  i 
tiny  gilt  buttons.  These  cuffs  are  sometiinrs  I 
embroidered  round  in  a  colour,  and  are  attached 
to  ail  ordinary  full  s’cevc,  of  course  shorter 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of 
the  cuff.  I 

We  have  had  occ;ision  several  times  to  draw 
our  readers’  attention  to  Mr.  Simpson's  esta-  I 
blishment  in  Kegont-street,  and  we  now  do  so  i 
again  with  nmeh  pleasure  in  advising  them  to  I 
inspect  his  Urge  and  really  elegant  stock  of  | 
Fans.  These  form  pre'ty  Christmas  presents 
for  married  and  single  'ladifs.  The  season 
is  just  now  coming  on  when  fans  will  ho  in 
great  requisition,  and  no  toilet  will  be  complete 
without  mie  of  these  very  necessary  appendages. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  here  shown  his  usual  taste, 
and  we  might  say  more  than  his  usual  inven¬ 
tive  pnwtrs,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  immense 
variety  we  had  the  gratitication  of  inspecting, 
idiiiiareds  of  fans,  ot  every  shape  and  size,  w  ith 
mountings  of  the  most  costly  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  others  of  a  more  inexpensive  kind, 
may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Simpson's;  and  when  we 
siy  that  for  the  small  sum  of  os.  (id.  a  really 
elegant  (for  it  is  not  always  that  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  articles  show  the  greatest  amount  of 
taste)  fail  may  be  purchased,  most  of  our 
readers  will  see  they  may  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  having  a  fresh  and  stylish  article  that  assorts 
well  wi'h  their  toilet.  These  inexpensive  fans 
are  made  of  embossed  and  lace  paper,  profusely 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  are  generally 
arranged  in  two  colours,  placed  alternately. 
The  handles  are  further  enriched  with  a  small 
bouquet,  prettily  painted ;  and,  altogether,  the 
fans  are  so  charmingly  and  so  inexpensively 
got  up,  that  they  would  look  well  for  almost 
every  occasion,  and  would  be  within  every¬ 
body’s  mea'  8  to  purchase.  Mr.  Simpson  li'ss 
revived  the  old-f.irhioned  shaped  fan,  perfeolly  ' 
straight  and  perfectly  plain,  made  usually  of  i 
silk,  with  ivory  or  bone  handles.  There  are  1 
very  convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  i 
lo.iic  very  dislini/uf.  Of  the  m  re  costly  fans  | 
let  IIS  say  a  went.  They  arc  made  in  watered 
and  plain  silks,  in  moire,  and  satin ;  some  being  , 
edged  with  ribbon,  others  ornamented  with  i 
spangles.  One  of  scarlet  and  white  moire,  dotted  i 
with  gold  spsngl-;s,  and  another  of  claret  velvet 
and  white  watered  silk,  ornamented  in  the  same  | 


I  manner,  were  indeed  gems  of  taste.  Cr^pe  f.ins 
we  saw  in  all  colours  and  ornamented  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  dilFerent  ways,  the  spangles  appearing  to 
be  the  favourite  and  prevailing  style  of  dec  ra¬ 
tion,  and  these,  on  the  black  or  scarlet  crape, 
were  exceedingly  cSective.  Last,  but  not  least, 
was  a  magnilicent  fan,  piinted  in  the  moot 
finished  manner  on  vellum  ;  the  faces  of  the 
i  various  figures  introduced  in  the  charming 
I  picture  were  veritable  miniatures,  so  highly 
!  finished  were  they.  I’his  exquiTto  piece  of 
'  workmanship  was  mounted  on  a  carved  pearl 
!  handle  that  accorded  admirably  with  the  rest 
of  the  fan.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  prices 
of  the  various  fans  wid  be  found  in  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son’s  advertijeinont  en  the  wrapper  of  this 
Magazine;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  ad¬ 
vise  our  re.adcrs  to  inspect  his  large  and  varied 
stock,  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  taste 
and  ele'gance  displayed  in  the  selection.  As 
each  fan  is  contained  in  n  box,  they  fi  rm  very 
convenient  presents  for  sending  through  the 
post— a  gre.at  desideratum  in  cases  ot  Irieuds 
living  at  some  distance. 

The  magnificent  specimens  of  lace  displayed 
in  the  International  Vlxhibition  will  he  freeli  in 
every  lady’s  recollection  who  visited  the  “  Great 
Show.’’  Our  readers  have  now  an  opportunity' 
of  pofsessing  some  of  these  elaborate  specimens, 
for  Me.ssrs.  Gr.snt  and  Gask,  of  58.  Oxiord- 
street,  London,  l.ave  purchased,  to  a  Urge  ex¬ 
tent,  these  Fxhibitioii  lace.s,  which  they  now 
ofl’rr  to  the  pu  die  at  less  than  their  uiigiiial 
cost.  Amongst  the  articles  may  be  mentioned 
an  exquisite  piece  of  Brussels  luce,  forming 
either  a  bridal  veil  or  a  tunic  for  ao  evening 
dress,  and  which  was  favourably  noticed  in 
I  many  of  tiio  leading  journals.  Shawls,  mantles, 
silks,  an.l  many  other  articles  of  ladies’  nttire, 

I  have  been  included  in  Messrs.  Grant  and  Cask’s 
purchases;  and,  to  judge  from  the  immcn.se 
I  crowds  that  may  be  teen  admiring  the  lovely 
I  goads  displayed  in  the  window  of  their  esta- 
I  blishment,  the  articles  they  have  bought  from  the 
Kxhibitionmust  he  in  tee  best  possible  taste. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  COLUMN. 

I  Tin;  new  shade  called  “cai’r,”  or  leather 
colour,  is  now  being  introduced  am  mgst  ar¬ 
ticles  of  children’s  attire,  for  even  in  their  tiny 
garments  it  seema  necessary  to  fidl  iw,  to  a 
I  certain  extent,  the  dictates  of  fashion.  We 
!  have  seen  some  preHy  pelisses  in  blue  poplin 
j  trimmed  with  a  broad  crosstctiy  band  of  cuir’ 

'  coloured  poplin,  and  little  frocks  made  entirely 
in  the  latter  shade,  ornamented  with  velvet  to 
match.  Flush,  always  a  favourite  trimming 
for  children’s  pelisses,  is  still  much  worn,  and 
bands  of  swan.-dowii  or  fur  are  also,  at  t’  is 
season  of  the  year,  wry  suitable  and  appro¬ 
priate. 

biuce  our  remarks  of  last  month  two  very 
pretty  novelties  have  made  their  appearance  iu 
little  boys’  huts.  One  slnape  very  much  re- 
Bcmbles  a  jockey’s  cap,  and  is  ni.ido  wii;i  a  peak 
in  front,  and  trimincd  round  wiih  a  hand  of 
fancy  velvet.  The  materi.al  of  wiiieh  the  bati 
arc  composed  is  velvet,  and  they  are  ma  te  in 
all  shades,  and  are  generally  oinaineiited  with 
velvet  having  a  Greek  design  in  white.  This 
style  of  h.at  or  cap  is  extremely  neat  and  un- 


THE  FASHIONS. 


commoD,  b«cauEe  there  are  no  feathers  or  fussy 
tritnmin);  of  any  kind,  and  on  that  account 
would  not  soon  g-t  o'lt  of  order.  The  other 
fchsp  d  bat  is  round,  trimmed  with  a  turned-up 
quilling  or  fluting  of  velvet,  lined  with  while, 
and  piped  with  the  same.  Theflutingof  velvet, 
which  was  cut  on  the  cros.-iway  of  the  material, 
and  consequently  stood  out  very  nicely,  wascar- 
ried  right  round  the  band  of  the  can.  For 
babies  in  arms  (not  infants)  tlie  white  telt  hats, 
bound  and  trinnoed  with  oark  blue  ve  vet,  tind  j 
white  feathers  tipped  with  blue,  are  very  suit-  I 
able.  This  hat,  worn  with  a  h  ue  poplin  pelisse 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  makes  a  pretty  and 
Stylish  costume.  For  little  girls  we  have  sem 
some  charming  bonnets  in  quilted  white  satin 
and  silk,  made  s  dt  everywhere;  these  were 
triinii.ed  with  bright  blue  or  cerise  velvet.  Now 
that  inamn  as  are  decking  themselves  in  scarlet 
cloth  cloaks,  their  little  daughters  must,  of 
course,  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner;  so  we 
see  now  “  The  l.ittle  Ked  liiding-Hood”  or  gipsy 
cloaks  in  scarlet  cloth,  made  for  little  girls  of 
all  ages.  They  are  certainly  prettier  for  little 
people  than  for  ladies,  unless  worn  as  a  carriage 
garment,  and  then  it  matters  not  how  striking 
or  particular  any  article  of  dress  is.  The  sb.ape 
of  the  little  scarlet  cloaks  is  a  simple  circular, 
to  which  is  attached  a  hood  with  streamers.  I'he 
cloake  are  generally  bound  with  black  velvet, 
and  the  how  and  ends  (which  are  cut  nearly  as 
lung  as  the  clcak)  are  of  the  same  material. 

OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Ball  Diikss. — The  hair  is  arr.anged  in  two 
bows  liediiiid,  from  whhh  a  touje  ot  frizzed 
hair  falls  gracefully  on  the  sh  uiUers.  An  or-  ! 
uauieiital  comb  is  stuck  in  just  above  the  knot, 
and  from  eaih  side  of  the  comb  the  wreath 
commences,  which  is  composed  of  red  velvet 
leaves.  This  is  arranged  high  and  somewhat 
pointed  in  front,  to  foi  III  a  diadem.  The  dress,  ‘ 
of  white  gh-u^  silk,  is  trimmed  with  black  j 
spotted  tulle  and  bright  red  ribbon  velvet.  The  j 
bodice  is  arranged  with  a  round  berthe  cut  up 
on  the  shouloers,  where  it  is  ornamented  by 
velvet  bows.  It  is  bordered  by  a  row  of  black 
and  white  blonde,  and  trimmed  in  front  with 
a  bouquet  of  red  velvet  leaves,  like  the  head¬ 
dress.  Some  black  tulle  is  piifled  on  it,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  velvet  to  form  regular  dia¬ 
monds.  The  sleeve  is  only  a  simple  puffing  of 
silk,  trimmed  with  black  and  white  blonde. 

'1  he  skirt  is  very  fully  and  handsomely  trimmed ; 
it  is  gored,  and  quite  at  the  I  ottom  are  arranged 
four  puffings  of  the  black  tulle.  This  material 
is  then  laid  on  the  skirt  and  tackid  on  in 
points,  allowing  it  sufficiently  long  and  wide  to 
puff  nicely  over  tlie  whi  e  silk.  Tbis  is  ciossed 
in  regular  diamonds,  which  are  to  arranged 
that  the  points  coiiimciice  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  from  the  waist.  I  he  points  at  tbe  bottom 
are  terminated  by  bows  and  ends  tf  velvet, 
which  fall  over  tbe  two  top  rows  of  puffing. 

Wai.kiso  Dntss. — Bonnet  of  plain  velvet, 
of  the  new  shade  of  brown,  trimmed  with 
white  blonde,  and  plume  of  white  feutl.crs. 
The  diess,  ot  silk  rep,  the  same  shape  (for  it 
is  now  very  much  tbe  fashion  to  wear  dresses 
and  bonnets  tbe  same  colour),  ia  trimmed  with 
bands  of  fur  and  ribbon  velvet  much  darker  in 


shade  than  the  rep.  The  bodice  is  slightly 
P'liuted  in  front  and  behind,  and  is  trimmed 
round  the  neck  and  down  the  front  with  fur. 
Tbis  is  carried  down  tbe  skirt,  apron  fashion, 
and  round  the  bottom.  The  tablier.  or  apron, 
is  composed  of  rows  of  velvet,  whilst  below  the 
fur,  all  roun.d  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  short 
rows  of  velvet  are  put  on.  The  sleeve  is  cut 
very  prettily  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  ia 
trimmed  r  und  the  h.ittom,  and  as  far  as  the 
elbow,  with  hands  of  fur.  This  dress  would  be 
equally  stylish  made  in  woollen  rep  or  linsey, 
and  a  full  ruching  of  ai  k  might  be  substituted 
for  the  hands  of  fur  with  an  equally  good  effect. 

l.iTTi.K  Girl’s  Diikss  kuo.m  tii.x  toSevkn 
Yeals  or  .\uE. — Velvet  hat,  ornamented  with 
a  lung  while  feather.  Polish  pardessus,  in 
black  velvet,  fitting  tightly  behind,  and  rather 
loose  in  front.  The  sleeves  are  long  and  open, 
with  tight  under-sleeves  of  the  same  material. 
Blue  poplin  dress.  Black  cloth  gaiters. 

Full-sized  paper  models,  tacked  together  and 
j  trimmed,  of  tue  articles  illustrated  in  this  pla'e, 
may  be  had  of  Madame  Adolphe  Gouhaud, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  at  the  following 
prices;—  *.  d. 

Ball  Dress,  complete .  C  (i 

Boriue,  Sleeve,  and  Berthe  .  2  U 

Berthe .  1  O 

Silk  Bep  Dress,  complete  .  5  U 

Bodice  and  r-leeve .  H  0 

I  .Sheie  .  1  « 

Polish  Pardessus .  B  U 

A  flat  pst'em  is  given  with  each  made-np 
article.  Msdanie  Gouhaud  n quests  tbe  size  of 
waist  and  shoulder  may  accompany  the  order 
for  the  bodices. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 
LkMATHAX  StUI1'F!>  Ott  .max  OU  SofA 
Pn.i.iiw. — Slaterials:  Some  leviathan  wool  of 
the  following  shades: — 51  needlefuls  of  black, 
84  ditto  of  green,  42  each  of  white  and  orange, 
and  84  of  iiisgenta ;  |  yard  of  canvas  suitable  tor 
tbe  wool.  Our  design  is  intended  fur  tbe  large 
coarse  work  in  12-tiiiead  fleecy  wool  that  has 
been  of  late  in  so  much  favour.  It  has  many 
advantages;  amongst  them  we  may  mention 
the  great  expedition  with  which  the  ground  is 
gut  over,  and  the  brilliant  efl'ect  the  work  has 
when  Itnisbed.  'I  he  stitches  shn-vn  in  oar 
pattern  are  long  and  narrow,  /iro  Ontadt  of  the 
canvas  leing  taken  one  way,  and  four  threads 
the  other  way,  so  producing  the  stitch  we  have 
illustrated.  As  our  readers  can  well  imagine, 
much  time  reed  not  he  spent  on  a  lootstuol  or 
sots  pillow  executed  in  this  style.  Tlie  colours 
cliosen  must  he  of  the  brightest  po.sailde  hues, 
as  on  this  selection,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends 
the  success  of  the  patteru  when  fliasheil.  A 
hearthrug  or  fender- steol  worked  in  this  design 
would  be  extreiiirlr  rii  h,  and  very  easily  and 
quickly  worked.  Mrs.  Wilcockson  supplies  the 
materials  fir  this  kind  of  wool- work  at  tha 


following  prices ; —  ,,  d. 

Ottoman  or  .Sofa  Pillow .  5  fi 

I  Ditto  in  icarlet,  instead  of  iiiagi  nta  4  8 

I  Piano  Mat  .  0 

I  Hearthrug  .  27  0 


•  prices  are  given  exclusive  of  carriage. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


N  O  T  I  C  F. 

Tni  neit  number  (JanuriVy)  of  this  Mapaj^ine 
will  be  a  (>ouble  N'uinh-r,  pri.-c  Is  It  will  contnin 
3  Kneliion  Plates. a  Culound  Ui  rlin  Patter;*,  u  Nluet 
of  Need!»*Hoik  Pattvrns.  a  D  mble  Supplement  of 
Sixteen  auil  a  l.ady’s  Musiiii  Cravat,!^  yard 

traced  ready  far  working. 

Frrmcii.  Will  this  correspondent  kindly 
aend  fur»h*-r  partleu'ars  about  the  Mnall  waddeil 
cases  wiiieh  she  »-a\a  .ire  norn  ui>(Kr  rioii  K-h.tts? 
The  Editress  will  lie  happy  to  comply  wnli  Mt»8 
FKKNi  H*a  request  and  quite  agr  es  iihhtras  to 
the  desirahility  of  hav  n^  some  sort  of  r  dlntt  head* 
dress  to  protect  the  neck  and  throat  in  cold  weather. 
—Isabella.  We  are  very  much  oblijred  to  you  for 
your  pretty  tattinir  patterns,  w’hich  shall  be  In* 
Bcrted  without  delay  in  our  Mu^rszlne.  when  you 
forw'ard  us  directions  for  working  the  same.  Kindly 
do  so  at  your  ea^lie^t  convenience. *^Mi8s  M.  H. 
OiiRsT.  You  must  fix  your  price  for  the  tatting 
patlJ  rns  you  have  forwarded,  and.  If  not  exorbitant, 
the  Eiihress  will  he  pleased  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  small  pen-and-ink  illustrations  uccompanyinK 
the  manuscript  are  not  very  clearly  Riven,  ai  d 
would  require  ra'her  a  clever  drauRhtsman  to 
decipher  them.— Miss  Pkobkkt.  The  number  of 
articles  really  necis«ary  for  a  female’s  oiiitit  to 
India  entirely  depends  on  the  wants  and  »ir<ini  of 
the  person  about  to  vi>it  that  country.  The 
dresses  ino»t  suitable  f  >r  the  climate  are  nnis. 
lins,  foulards,  thin  washimr  silk«,  or  cool  fabrics. 
—  Maky  B.  The  “Chemise  litiHse*  l  as  now  quite 
taken  the  place  of  the  Gurlbahii  shirt,  us  heiiiR  a 
more  Rrac<  ful  and  more  tiRhily-tittiiiR  cainont, 
consequently  far  more  beconnnjr  to  the  fi^mre. 
Vnlebs  Very  slTih  indeed,  the  kM>se.  untidy  aj*pear- 
aiice  of  the  Garibaldi  adde*!  anyrtiiiiR  but  craee  and 
eleRaiice  to  the  tlRuie.  Tim  liest  material  for  a 
“Chemise  Piisse,”  at  this  seas  ui  of  the  year,  is 
French  merino,  either  scarlet,  blue,  or  ir/ii/c.  'Ihe 
latter,  braided  in  black,  is  a  very  stylish  Rarmenf. 
Either  In  aiding  or  RusMan  embroi  lcry  is  the 
most  appropriate  trimming.— M.  S.  M.  A  viry 
Rood  pattern  of  a  blip  body,  to  be  worn  separately 
from  the  petticoat,  was  Riven  on  the  Embroidery 
Hh*et  lasued  with  No.  17,  Vol.  Ill ,  of  thin  Maua- 
tine.^  A  Well-Wi-iur.  U  is  perfectly  optional 
whether  you  take  the  Is.  or  tid  edition  of  the  MaR;i* 
xine,  except  In  Jamitry  and  May,  when  IViublo 
Nuniheis  are  publi^hed,  price  la.  each.— G.  M.  E. 
If  u>u  aro  wUhinR  to  make  some  Imsey  or  tweed 
cloaks  tor  the  poor,  we  recommend  you  the  plain 
circular  shaiic,  not  very  Ioiir,  and  arraiiRed  with  a 
rape  on  the  shouKleia  This  Rurinent  may  be  cut 
without  wa^tinR  a  particle  of  lua  erial,  as  the 
pieces  that  c<nne  off  the  c-  rners  in  front  will  make 
the  little  cape.  For  charitable  puri>oset,  Madame 
Goiihaud  will  l>e  very  pleased  to  forwaid  G.  M.  h. 
a  pattern,  Riatis,  if  she  will  send  her  address  to  the 
Olhee,  248,  Strand,  Loudon.  W.C.— A  U^oci  ak  Sni- 
K'Rirkk.  a  pretty  li'tle  card  purM*.  ornaineiitid 
with  beads,  ami  Miitaide  tor  a  lady,  was  iiuluded  in 
tke  Miettof  Eatierns  uceompanyniR  our  MaRazine 
of  last  month. —  Mrs.  llAit:.  Ihaieii  R  machitua 
are  made  on  the  ^ame  pi  iiicipio  as  sewioR  muchmes, 
bit  are  nioie  expensive.  Ihe  inachiiie.H  are  oiten 
anunReti  for  the  two  purpi>sis  of  resiiiR  and 
bnidiiiR,  and  these  form  really  a  valu.ible  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  household  fundiure.  Our  c  uiesptuident 
wislies  fur  a  maehine  {f  the  f>tue  dues  m  t  tJceed  4s. 
or  As.  She  will  be  astonished,  wo  t<  ar.  wlu  ii 
we  inform  her  that  no  machine  of  any  kind  wuith 
hsflng  can  be  pureiiased  tor  less  than  £10  lO.s.  We 
think  the  maehines  of  Mes  rt.  W  heehr  and  Wilson 
are  the  best,  and  those  that  can  be  most  relied  on. 
—A  CoMiTANT  HzApik.  You  are  right.  The 


price  of  the  matcri.ils  for  the  green  cloth  m.at 
No.  7l.>.  is  K  fid  .  not  '2^.  fid.,  as  stated  on  the  Sheet 
ot  l*a  UTii**.— Jank.  Tile  name  ol  “J.uio”  has  been 
Rivi  n  two  or  three  tinu*>  on  the  Sheet  of  Pailvnis. 
In  No  IS.  Vol.  Ill,  >,n  will  tail  ii  doigned  In 
very  preity  letters.— nish  s  to  know  what 
are  tlie  m  mptofus  of  love  They  are  so  vaiied,  and 
show  tb«‘ p.M’lvea  in  so  many  wu'S,  thil  it  would 
be  anuhinR  hut  an  navy  ta*‘k  to  derine  ibe’o.  W'e 
s  io'ild  siy  that  a  Cvnaiu  kt  nth-man’s  symptoms 
are  rattier  *  strong,”  au  t  that  they  will  cveiiMally 
turn  to  a  case  of  somethin.;  more  thin  an  oi  din  try 
attachment,  if  what  Jkvsu  aa  .h  be  true.— Emmr- 
LiNK.  Wliat  a  pity  it  is  that  this  correspondent 
does  not  e  np  oy  her  time  to  bcUer  advantage  than 
consiauil>  thinking  of  tlic  means  to  obt.tin  a  sweet¬ 
heart  !  If  Emrkmnk  thiiiKs  less  on  the  subject  she 
Is  much  mou*  likely  to  ob  aiii  what  she  de.sires, 
although  she  has  arrive  I  at  the  a<je  of 
and  is  still  unmarried.  WewouUI  recommend  her 
to  Ro  to  one  of  our  colonics:  she  will  there  find 
plenty  of  the  sterner  sex  ready  and  willing  to  take 
to  Ihein-sehos  p.'irtners,  provided  these  be  ien4t6/< 
and  domedicated  women,  and  women  who.  as  one 
of  the  Times'  correspoiulcnts  very  justly  observes, 
“can  combine  the  two  accompUshmenta  of  (H>okiiig 
properly  a  potato  or  chop,  aud  playing  the  piano.’* 
tif  the  two  accvmplishments.  we  can  safely  say  the 
f  rmcr  would  mosf  certmnlv  t.ake  precedence  -n 
Australia  Let  Emmkliss.  make  a  bo  d  step— for 
“nothing  vt-nture,  notlnng  have” — and  visit  one  of 
the  new  countries;  if  she  be  a  sensible  girl  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  .i  sure  a-'d  eerialii  success  for  her.— 
V.  F.  The  psttetn  of  a  round  nigtacap,  wi.hout 
s  rlngs,  and  fitted  to  the  h  ad  by  means  of  an 
elastic,  was  given  on  the  Sheet  ot  Patt*  rns.  No.  21, 
Vol.  IV.,  of  ih's  M.tg.izine.  The  diagrams  and 
directions  for  making  are  al'O  includ^si. — E.  A.  M. 
We  shall  be  vciy  happy  to  comply  with  your  re- 
q  list,  and  give  you  a  lery  pre  ty  piliern  of  a 
baby’s  bool  in  crochet.— Si  bsckibeil  We  iiA%o 
not  penetrated  the  dyeis’  and  clean  rs*  •‘sanctum,’* 
So  cannot  inform  you  as  to  their  mi'de  of  cleaning 
gloves.  It  is  certain  that  llie  process  of  ghive- 
c  eaning  is  quite  n  business,  and  tnat  anv  ot>eration 
of  this  de'Ciiption  bcarcelv  ever  repays  tlic  trouble 
of  doing  at  home,  ^^e  know  of  many  recipes,  but 
cannot  recommei.d  any  of  them  as  be^  g  cvttain 
*o  it. sure  success  Win  n  t^e  glovos  c\'n  e  home 
from  the  cleaner's  they  shouM  be  Ikid  on  a  cloth, 
as  near  t!ie  tire  an  po'-slble.  and  there  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  hours.  This  will  <  iTtctu  illy  get 
rid  i  t  tile  smell  cf  tirpentii  e.  which  is  so  decidedly 
objectionablo. — Nimuik  risai'us.  You  will  have 
an  i'ppoitunity  of  exercising  your  patience  and 
pet  sex  trance  in  the  making  of  c'oehet  collars,  fer 
on  one  of  our  lutiire  Sl.eets,  or  Supi  lenieu  s,  you 
will  find  a  most  elegant  and  ricii  design  for  the 
“  In'peraiilce  Collais,”  which  an*  lufw  iHrli  g  worn 
again.  Tliey  are  \eiy  bivoming  to  stout  figures. — 
Mi.'-s  JACoyB  NVe  i»o|H*  the  tol'owing  directions 
for  making  an  cldc- -down  piitic«'at  m.iy  be  of 
M-rviie  to  you  I  lie  si'k  of  ilie  peilieoat  mu'l  Ar  t 
be  gored.  tl'C  elder  down  covered  t>«  bith  siits  wdi 
dcmcf,  and  thi>  t;ieked  nicely  and  evenly  ii  t  *  the 
silk.  The  s  Ik,  C'de'-down  and  demet  should  tbiu 
all  t*c  run  togeihtr  in  slrakht  roici  round  the  p  tiU 
eoat,  At  distances  of  about  I*  ur  in  lies,  be  skirt 
Imxing  the  apinarance  ot  thick  rolls  one  above 
the  other.  Euicr-down  peiilcoats  are  seldom  or 
iiexerquited  in  squares.  The  eider-down  should 
nach  lo  the  laight  of  about  twenty  inches,  or 
ratlur  moie  t(*r  a  viry  t«il  figuie.  The  demet 
sliould  be  carriid  up  as  far  us  the  waist.  Wheie  % 
very  warm  g.iiment  is  riquirtU,  the  eider-down 
may  aNo  be  in?>ertid  as  high  as  the  band,  of  cour-e 
anatigiiiR  it  In  tuiher  a  tbiuiivr  layer  thou  at  the 
bottom  of  the  petticoat 
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THE  ENGLlSUWOMAN’iS  CONVERSAZIONE. 


SALOKrcA. —  '9  From 
MS.  mcmoraniU  made  at 
the  lime  the  foUotvinir  in 
taken,  and  inav  be  interestinf; 
to  you.  The  writer  s-iys— *•  I 
l)ecaTne  acquainted  ^  ilh  Lord 
Byron  In  June,  throimh  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  GIfTonI,  etU  or  of  tlis 
*  Quarterly  Review,*  who  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  regard  for  the  great  poet,  and  to 
whom  aiune,  as  Lord  Byron  more  than 
once  told  me,  he  supposed  hi  nself  to  be 
indebted  f  t  the  kindness  shown  him  in 
th.it  eminently  .'ory  journal.  Lord  Byron 
was  then  living  in  a  large  and  hnc  hoiine  in  Picca¬ 
dilly.  I  saw  l.i  n  then  only  a  few  times^four  in  all 
— during  the  ten  days  I  was  in  London  uftor  I 
becatnn  acquainted  w<th  him;  besides  wh*ch,  how. 
ever,  I  met  him  once  in  Murray's  room  in  Alhc- 
marle-streer,  and  once  passcil  an  evening  with  him. 
Lady  Byron,  ami  Str  Ralph  and  Lady  Kod.  in  his 
p*lv.ite  box  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  see  Kean  in 
*  Hu  e  a  Wife* — lx)rd  Byron  being  then  one  of  the 
managing  committee  of  that  theatre,  and  an  ndmirtr 
of  Kean.  •  .  . 

^  Eschtime  that  I  saw  him  at  home  Lady  Byron 
was  with  him,  or  came  into  the  roornw  hil**!  I  was 
there.  On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  theatre. 
h>8  m.inners  towar  s  her  were  very  natural  and 
simple,  and  those  of  a  hapoy  man.  He  had  tlnm 
l)een  married  about  six  months,  and  was  s^'pArated 
from  her  about  six  months  ufte  war's,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  still  imp'vTfectly  explained  to  the  public, 
but  which  were  known  at  the  t'ine  to  Dr.  Lu'lting- 
ton.  His  remarkable  letter,  published  at  the  end  of 
Moore’s  L’fe,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
pure  and  elevated  character  of  the  oniine.it  magis¬ 
trate  who  wro’o  it,  to  express  hi**  dchbe^-atc  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  affair,  can  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  separation  was  made  from  causes 
very  discreditable  to  Lord  Byron. 

“  The  first  time  I  saw  tdin  I  wms  struck  with  his 
movements  as  he  came  into  the  ror«m  where  I  was 
waiting  for  him.  There  was  a  screen  behind  the 
door.  BO  that  I  could  not  immediately  s  -e  him ;  but 
the  sound  tiiat  came  from  behind  it  was  as  If  tw'o  or 
three  people  w'erc  entering  together  Ho  advanced 
to  ma  rapidly,  w*iili  his  person  bent  forward,  oa  ing, 
as  I  supposed,  to  the  malformation  of  Irs  lower 
limbs,  for  I  noticed  the  same  thing  on  otlter  occa- 
sions.  Soon  af.er  he  sat  down,  he  took  up  one  of 
his  feet— which  were  nicely  laced  in  Wellington 
bcK>ts,  and  had  fashionable  w  hite  drill  pantaloons 
drawn  over  them  light  and  lowland  )>atted  and 
petted  it,  as  I  thought,  to  see  whether  I  took  any 
especial  notice  of  it.  1  was  careful  not  to  do  so.  1 
had  been  warned.  But,  except  in  these  trifles,  I 
never  saw  anything  in  his  manner  that  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  (»f  deformity.  In  all  the  upper  part 
of  Ills  person  lie  was  ve:  y  handsome,  round  and 
full;  but  his  complexion  was  sallow  and  pale.  Ills 
general  air  was  i  ci  fectly  easy  and  natural.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  w'vre  low  and  conciliating  ’* 

L.tRRS.— You  can  scarcely  expect,  unless  you 
desire  disappointment,  (hat  the  Englis))W*<*man'8 
Co  »kery  Hook.**  published  at  Is,  can  contain  any¬ 
thing  like  the  number  of  recipes  or  uinount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  Mtn.  ileeton's  larger  work. 
The  advertisement  states  that  ^h-  shilling  vo  tune 
comiTist  s  *‘ a  collection  of  <H*onomical  recipes  taken 
from  the  author  s  Book  of  House  old  Manageincur.’* 
We  have  scfn  ihi«  hook,  and  b-'lieve  that  tnc  judg¬ 
ment  pi>scd  on  It  will  be~tliat  it  is  the  nio.st  laici- 
ligible  book  of  the  kind  cxt.nu. 

Flora — A  charming  modern  French  writer,  who 
•logs  true  lo\*e,  unselfishness,  and  virtuous  emo¬ 


tion%  M.  Jules  Tardien,  wrote  last  year  a  charming 
bouquet  of  verses,  and  entitUd  them  *  Christmas 
Ro<e8.’*  There  w  as  poesy,  and  here  is  pro’^c— prac¬ 
tical — both  w’itli  the  same  ohject.  The  following 
refets  to  Christmas  mignonette: — *  To  flower  this 
at  or  soon  after  Chri^tlna^  the  seed  should  be  snw-i 
nt  the  beginning  of  .\ugust,  in  p '  ts  of  any  co.t- 
veiiient  size.  The  soil  siumld  be  good  loam,  mode¬ 
rately  enriched  with  rotten  dung,  and  kept  open  by 
a  pretty  liberal  iiiterndxtaro  with  old  moitir  or 
lime  rubbish.  It  is  essential  that  the  pots  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  upon  the  drainage  a 
handful  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  poti)  of  me  year  old  pigeon^*  dung  should 
be  placed.  After  sowing  the  seed,  set  the  pots 
In  a  frame  or  pit,  where  they  may  be  covered 
with  the  lights  in  rainy  weather  As  the 
plants  increase  in  size,  they  should  bo  grudu.illy 
tbinnei,  ultimately  leaving  three  or  five  in  eacli 
pot.  The  principal  \  oint  to  be  attended  to  now'  is 
judicious  watering;  by  this  is  meant  giving  water 
only  when  the  plants  really  require  water,  and  then 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  moi'Cen  the  whole  of  tho 
soli.  Pinch  off  any  premature  flow’crs  that  may 
appear,  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  far 
enougli  asunder  to  prevent  ttie  plants  bom  being 
crowded;  and,  when  they  are  removed  to  winter 
quarters,  set  them  under  a  glass  in  an  airy  situa¬ 
tion.** 

Ei:clf.8Iastic\ — The  Court  of  Arches  is  the  chief 
and  most  ancient  Consistory  Court,  hclonging  to 
tho  ArchnUhopof  Canieibury,  for  debating  of  spi¬ 
ritual  causes,  whereof  the  judge  (who  sit-*  asdepuiy 
to  the  archhi.ihnp)  is  c.illed  the  Dean  of  the  Arche'^ 
bee  iu<c  no  anciently  held  his  court  in  iheCnti  . 
of  Sr.  Mary-le-Biw,  in  Clicap^ide  .Sawefa  J/aria  us 
Arc*<6ui),  though  all  ihe  principal  conns  »»ro  now 
holcleii  at  Doctors*  Commons  Bow  Cnu’.  is  so 
named  from  the  steeple,  which  Is  raise  oypilars 
budt  archwise,  like  so  many  bent  hows. 

was  Innocent  IV.  who  decreed  th.it 
the  cardinals  should  wear  a  red  har,  and  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  show  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their 
bl  'odmtheC  urch's  cause.  If  a  newly-appointed 
cardinal  is  at  Home,  he  first  visits  the  Pope,  who 
puts  a  red  cap  on  his  head.  Tho  red  h  it  is  after¬ 
wards  given  to  him  at  a  consist'>ry,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  svmbolical 
ceremonies.  Except  in  the  case  of  raeinbers  of  a 
royal  house,  the  cardiimt’a  hat  is  always  given  by 
the  Pope's  own  hands.  Some  cardinals,  who  have 
never  visited  Home,  have  died  without  receiving  It 
The  red  cap  is  alw'uys  sent  to  a  chosen  cardinal,  If 
absent. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
CLOTH  COVERS  for  Binding  the  Parts  forming 
Volu  lies  1.,  11.  Ill  ,  IV..  and  V.  are  now  ready, 
price  Is.  each,  including  Envidopo  for  holding  thu 
Berlin  Pa  terns  a:id  Pattern  Sneets,  with  directions 
for  binding. 

TSRUS  FOR  DIKDTKO. 

Town.  Country 

EsoLtsnwoMAN'a  Doiikstic  M»a*.  $,  d.  $.  d. 
ziNP.  Xcw  Scries.  Cd.  Monthly. 

Cloth  .  1  fi  1  lO^ 

„  „  „  ILif-calf  *2  0  *2  4* 

•  For  the  above-mentioned  prices,  tho  boi. 
when  bound,  are  returned  lo  country  auliscrlb  . 
carriitic  free. 


Jti$t  neady.  prife  Iji., 


By  Mr*.  Ii?AnELL\  BEr.TON, 

Brint  a  V'  Poptl  in  nf  F.rnnitmi  •*!  K  'ciiiei  taken  from  her 
**  Br*ok  nf  U'tiiM'hdlfl  Ma  .asciuent  " 

Amply  Idu'iiratid  bi  a  Urg  '  number  of  appropriate  suU 
usifut  t-nicravingt. 

I. option: 

Publi'hed  by  S.  O  B^nox.  21^  Strand,  W.C.;  « 

And  lokd  Hholf'ale  by  BicKR*i»  aud  Bush,  40,  Li»l  -itree- 
Ltlc'j'.cr-a'juare. 


Loxi/ox,  24»',  Strand.  W.C. 
iMiembei',  18G2. 

BE  ETON’S 

CHEISTMAS  AA\\UAL. 

(THIRD  SEASON.) 

Olio  iSliilliiij;;. 

('Olltdlt.?. 

Christiuai?  Anagrams.  '  Christmas  Notions. 

Christmas  Burlesques.  Christmas  Of^res. 

Christmas  Charades.  I  Christmas  Poems. 

Christmas  Dances.  I  Christmas  Puzzles. 

Christmas  Dreams.  !  Christmas  Queries. 

Christmas  Enigmas.  Christmas  Rebuses. 

Christmas  Essays.  !  Christmas  Stories. 

Christmas  Fairy  Tales.  Christmas  Tricks. 

Christmas  Oames.  Christmas  Umbra. 

Christmas  Hieroglyphics.  Christmas  Varieties. 

Christmas  Impromptus.  Christmas  Waifs. 

Christmas  Jokes.  Christmas  Wonders. 

Christmas  Kickshaws.  Christmas  Xcnodochy. 

Chi'istmas  Lunes.  Christmas  Yarns. 

Christmas  Music.  I  Christmas  Zests. 

BY 

Thomas  AiitnER,  C.  H.  BEXsinr,  .T.  C.  Brouc.h.  W.  T’.roi-ou. 

A.  &  E.  Claxtox,  C.  Fi'RTado,  O.  CiRAV,  Thomas  Hood,  II.  Melville. 
ALGLSTfs  JIayhew,  .IruAX  PoRTCH,  W.  B.  Rands,  E.  V.  Kouekts, 
W.  Robertson,  John  Saunders,  etc. 

Also,  a  separate  Sheet  of  Figure.s  (large  Silhouettes)  to  he  cut  out,  with 
plain  directions  how  to  construct  and  manage 

..^V  lieiil  Cjrsilsint.v  tSliow, 

With  Now  Scenery,  Properties,  Stage  Decorations,  &c.,  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  entertaining  and  instructive  drama  of 

“  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT." 

Also,  AN  ILLUMINATED  ALMANACK 

FOR  THE  YEAR  18(>;i, 

Printed  in  Colours  by  W.  Dickes,  after  a  Persian  design  by  T.  Sclmax. 

LONDON:  S.  O.  BEETON,  24«,  STRAND,  W.C. ; 
and  all  booksellers  ix  TOWN  AXD  COUNTRY. 


F’oi'm  or  Oi’dei*, 

WlUCH  MAY  BE  8EXT  TO  A  BOOKSELLER  OR  TO  THE  PUBLISHER, 

248,  Strand, 

London, 

AV.C. 

J/ . 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “  Beeton’8 
Christmas  Annuae”  (Third  Season),  for  which  I 
inclose  Postage  Stamps,  One  Shilling. 

r . 

/  «//  A’ijHIC 

uiitl  Adilress. 


The  Axxi'al  (First  and  Second  Season)  can  also 
be  had,  price  One  Shilling  each. 


BEETON’S  ROOKS 

FOB 

SCHOOL  PRIZES,  CHRISTMAS  PRESE^ITS, 


FAMILY  READING  AND  REFERENCE. 


Price  13i.  6rf..  half  roan;  ITa,  half  calf; 
or  in  8  voK,  cloth,  l-'ia, 

i:>EETOy’S  DICTIONARY  OF 
rNIVERS.\L  TXFORM.VTIOX. 
t'omnlole.  A  to  Z;  ooniprlKinB  <lei>- 
Braiiliy.  Riography,  History.  Myihoiogy, 
Biliiicul  KiHoviotigc,  Chronology,  with 
the  Pronunciation  of  erery  i)roi)er  name. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  price  fia.  cloth, 
the  flrst  volume  (.\  to  Co)  of 

IJEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF 
UXIVERSAI.  IXFOHMATIOX; 
comitrisiiig  the  Sciences,  Arts.  I.itcrory 
Knowlctigc.  with  the  Etj-niology  aiui 
Pronunciatio'.i  of  every  Ia>ailing  Term. 


Price  7*.  fsf.,  half  roan;  in«.  fiif.,  half  calf, 

Mrs,  beeton's  book  of 

HOUSEHOLD  MAXAGE5IEXT. 
Unifonn  with  the  altovo,  price  To.  (hi, 
half  roan, 

BEETON’S  BtlOK  OF  GARDEN 
JLVXAtlEHEXT. 

Uniform  with  the  altove,  price  7».  (h/., 
iialf  riuin, 

'DEETON’S  BOOK  OF  IIO^RE 
J  >  PETS. 

Price  8«.  fsf..  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

j^EETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS, 

Uniform  with  the  altove,  price  4<,  GA,  ! 
cloth,  gilt  edges, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF 
POULTRY  AXD  DOMESTIC 
AXIM.\LS. 

Price  Is.  Cl/.,  clotli,  gilt  edges, 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE 
»•  WORLD.  By  James  Gbeenwood. 
T’niform  with  the  above,  pilce  7s.  G<f., 
cloth, 

PIIAULCON  THE  ADVEN- 

I  TURER ;  or.  The  Euroiteaus  in 
the  East  By  William  Dalton,  Author 
of  “  Will  Adams,  tho  First  Englishman 
in  JapoiL" 


Unifonn  with  “  Wild  Sports,"  price  7s.  SJ., 
cloth,  gilt  edges, 

Danes,  s axons,  and 

XORM.XXS ;  .tr,  Storioa  of  o«r 
i  Anoeatops,  By  .1.  <  i.  Edcak. 

Uniform  with  Sis >rts," price  7a«rf., 

I  Cl  ah.  ,  It  eilges, 

I  THE  FH  E  Av  »  DRUM;  or, 
A  He  Would  1-  n  htidicr.  Bv  Cap- 
tain  La^uklIsES  V.  i:a\  l. 

I  Price  U.  prim  t  cloth, 

ITHE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

A  COOKERY  Bttitiv.  •  Mrs.  Isa- 
nELi.A  Beetox.  Bci’.ig  a  .dlectlon  of 
Kc<moniical  Recipes  iiJccn  from  her 
“  BtMik  »f  Houst'hoUl 

IHiistratcil  l»y  a  large  iiu*»bero 
Aiipropriate  aiul  Useful  Kngraviiig* 

Price  7x.  Cxf.  each,  half  roan, 
l^EETON’S  DICTIOXAUT 
1'  BUHIRAI’IIY.  ^ 

TJEETON'S  DICTIONAK.  nw 
J)  UEOURAPIIY. 

r/n  file 

_  ^ress. 

Price  21a,  tho  Complete  Set  of  Fighi 
Vols. ;  or  :Lc.  eneli.  Siuglo  Volumes, 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  -MAGAZINE. 

X  l.s.Vt— l,Sl!2. 

Price  "’tA  each.  VoIa  I.  to  V,, 

The  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  M.\UAZIXE.  (Xew 
Scries). 

Price  1 A  each,  vith  Coloured  Illustrations 
and  many  Bigmviiigs.  printed  cloth, 
BRITISH  SOXii  ItlRDS. 

BRITISH  SO.N’O  &  TALKIXO  RIRDS. 
THE  PARROT  TRIBES,  HAWKS,  and 
OWLS. 

BIRDS-  XES7S  AXD  EOQS,  TAXI- 
DERMY. 

POULTRY  .\XD  PIQEOXa 
DtHlS  ANP  CATS. 

RABBITS  HAREa  HEDGEHOGS, 
SoU.RRELS.  MICE,  TORTOISES. 
BEES.  >ILKWOiniS.  IXHABITAXTS 
OF  THE  AtfUABIUM,  FEBXS. 


LONDON:  S.  0.  BEETON,  STR.VND.  M’.C.; 

AMD  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  IX  TOWN  AXD  OOUXTBT. 


S.  O.  BEETON’S  SERIALS, 


•phe  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

Xow  i)uMiRhin^j,  every  Month,  a  Siiii.MNa  Edition,  uh  well  nn  a  Sixi^cnirr 
£<ntion,  of  the  KNOLISHWOM.XX’R  IK^MESTIC  MAtl.VZlNE.  Subsorilient  will 
re  pood  enouph  to  pivc  their  Booksellers  instructions  as  to  which  Edition  they  wish 
♦o  receive  in  future.  The  Six^K'niiy  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same  as  before,  in 
size,  contents,  and  price.  The  Shillinp  Edition  comprisoR,  beyond  iho  coutciits  of 
the  Six|HMiny  Mapazinc.  a  Supplemental  Sheet  of  Fashions.  Dress,  and  Xeedlework. 
Besides  this  Supplenient,  equal  to  thirty-two  papes.  there  are  also  Imduded  in  the 
Shilling  Edition  a  t  olouivd  Faltcm  for  the  Work-table,  an  extra  Fashion  Plate  td 
large  size.  and.  omisioually,  u  piece  of  Truceil  Muslin,  Cautbric,  or  other  material, 
ready  for  working. 

%•  A  Si>eeiiiion  Ximilwrof  the  Magazine  will  bo  sent  for  six  postage-stamps, 
and  of  the  Magazine  and  .Supplement  for  twelve  stamps 

The  Boy’s  (hvn  Magazine.  Price  2d.  Monthly. 

This  fiivourit.ji,<’ii"Ji''al  of  ili,!  youlh  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaiiil  contintic, 
to  rceeive  th<’  suii-’it  of  nearly  Siiliscrii«Ts ;  ami  it  may  safely  he  asseitetl 

that,  forth"  ival  «'hi'-  and  extent  of  its  mailer  ami  illustrations,  itwill'alwavs  come 
victoiiou.<Iy  oiitot  tlie  ordeal  of  a  comijarlson  with  any  cxisliug  imhlicuiion.  A 
larce  nuiniaT  of  vuhialile  I’lizea,  eonsistiiij;  of  Silver  Watches.  I’encil  Oases. 
Ohemical  (‘lii-ts.  Sled  KnjjravinKs,  <tc.,  are  annually  given  away  to  the  I’uix-hasera 
of  th  Ih-Y'.-f  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

The  Boy's  Own  Library.  Price  6d.  Monthly. 

•j’liU  S«‘r?CK  of  B<M»ks  for  Youth  commenced  May  1st,  Istil.  It  Is  issued  in 
Mont^l.'  Pa»N.  price  Six|>oucc  eR«*h.  and  each  part  ctmtuins  forty -ci^Iit  pages  of 
•jio  fliicM  } .  jM'r.  the  maitcr  l»eiiip  lieautifully  printed  in  new  tyj  e.  iiUich  i>art 
‘  ntaiiis  Koiiu  twenty  Superb  lllustnitioiis,  engraved  by  H.  Xewsom  Woods,  fn»m 
‘'filial  designs  by  the  tirst  artists  i»f  the  day,  printed  with  the  text;  umi,  in 
“‘‘^jtion.  a  beautifully  Coloured  FrvmtiKpiece  (from  Water  Colour  Sketches  niudo 
•uiui  fyp  jIj,.  Eit,rm-y),  Printed  in  C’ulours  by  William  Dickes. 

o  llrst  volume  etunpleled  in  the  BCY’S  OWX  LIBBABY  was  “WILD 
•Siv  THE  WOULD,"  a  Book  of  Xuturul  Ilisiorj’  und  a\dventure,  ly  Jamks 

’'•'Mhc  sceond  volume.  “  PlIArLCON  THE  ADVENTURER;  or,  Euiopoans  in 
,  East.**  a  11  imuntic  Bi»)gra))hv,  I  v  Wili.tam  Dai.ton. 

The  ibird  (now  jaddisblng).  ls*‘*CL  IUOSlTIES  of  SAVaVGE  LIFE,"  by  Iho 
.Author  i*f  •*  Wiki  S|K»rts  of  the  WorUt" 

Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information  in 

Science,  Art,  nml  Liioruture:  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading 
Tcnn.  In  k'/.  Munihly  Parts.  To  be  completed  in  24  Patts.— This  Dictionary  ia 
enifonn  with  **B*euni's  DictUmarj*  of  rnivcrsnl  Infonnution  in  (  Jeograpby,  HU>- 
gni])by.  llistcrj*.  Mythology.  Bible  Knowledge,  and  Chnuiology.**  Thus  the  one 
sui'plies  Licts  in  sc  tar  as  they  relate  to  the  Auuhs  of  /V/wwi  uml  yVutctf ;  utal  llio 
other  in  so  far  as  tm^y  relate  to  TTriw^*. 

Beeton's  Books  of  Home  Games.  In  3d.  Fort- 

iiigluly  Parts.  To  bo  c.impletod  in  l.l  or  16  Parts. 

.Appended  Is  an  autline  of  some  of  the  Games  iiiirnd<>d  to  bo  desorlltod. 
Tho  grcttlost  caro  ha.  been  exercised  in  the  desertption,  the  cuiii|iilatioii,  tho 
iiiKcrtiou  of  the  various  I'uirs,  and  the  Illustrations,  of  all  the  Games. 

1.  BII.l.I.ARDS — Tt,  Theory  and  Practice:  with  the  ScientlHc  Principle  of  Uio 
Sidc-Stioke.  Rules  of  the  Various  t ionics.  «c.,  &c.  (Illustrated  by  :>l  diagrams.) 

I.A  ll.Aii.ATEl.I.E.  *.  CHESS  —  Its  Theory  and  Pruclicc.  (Illustrated.) 
4.  DR.Al’GllT.s.  (llluslrot.ll.)  4.  WHIST— Us  Theory  and  I’ractiee.  6.  lAH). 

T.  CRIBBAGE.  6.  ECARTE.  *(.  PICQUET.  1(1.  ALL-FOURS.  11.  yUADRILLK, 
*c..  &e.  li.  BACKGAMMON, Ac. 

I'lirts  1.  to  IV.  of  die  scriCi  of  HOME  G.AMES  arc  devoted  to  BILLIARDS 
CHESS  commences  in  Part  V. 

LONDON:  S.  O.  EffiTON,  248,  STRAND,  W.C.; 

and  AU,  BOOKSELU.RS  IN  TOWN  AND  CX)INTBY. 


Cash’s }  Cambric  Frilling 


Requires  neither  hemmwg  or 
lehipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 

j^Washing  Apparel. 

I  Sold  by  all  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 
"  containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  tbo 
names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees^ 


THE  ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  CRIKOLINES. 

iNTEBilATIUMAL  ExBlBITIOK,  CLASS  27. 

-  S  -  rpiIOMSON’S  PATENT 

X  IMPEUfAL  CROWN  SKIRT 
combines  comfort,  elesmce,  economy, 
»>'<i  the  latest  Parisisn  Style.  If  you 
^ESifSA  Crinoline,  esk  for 

THOMSON'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  SKIRT, 
and  see  tlist  it  bas  their  Trade  Mark  of  a  “  Crown.”  or 
lliosc  of  their  EIccncecs,  a  “  Slag's  Head,”  “  Aiiclior,” 
I'jigle,’’  “  French  Imperial  Standard,”  or  a  ”  Star.” 
Ail  others  are  Infringements  of  their  Patents. 

”  The  American  Peuiroat  of  UUlet  Thomson  U  one  of  the 
now  crratiiins  which  show  the  profrcuof  industry,  as  much  as 
they  add  charms  to  (he  ttiilet.  The  volet  of  the  world  declares 
Messrs.  Thomson’s  CaiHoi.tMrs  perfect,  comblnins  lichtness, 
prace,  lasting  and  hygirnie  qualities.’* -- From  **  L’Aitlste,’* 
1st  June,  1^. 

SOLn  EVERYWHEUE. 


T3RITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTlf, 

Ji  ^  Ku8ton«road,  London. 

TUB  lITGBIAN.  OR  MORISONIAN  SYSTEM  OF 
MEDICINB. 

1.  The  vital  principle  Is  in  (he  blood. 

Y.  Rvcryihlng  (n  the  body  Is  derived  f>tn  the  bhKxL 

3.  AH  consUtutions  are  radically  the  same. 

4.  All  diseases  arise  from  inipuri'y  of  the  blood. 

.V  Pain  and  disease  have  the  uroe  oririn. 

6.  From  the  intimate  conneiion  rabsisling  between 
mind  and  body,  the  health  of  the  one  must  conduce  to 
the  serenity  of  the  other. 

7.  Pntpt'r  vegetable  purgation  Is  the  only  mrdk  iiinl 
m<Kl>*  for  effectually  eradicaiing  disease. 

8.  The  discovery  of  a  vegetable  medicine  was  a  dc4- 
drratum. 

iK  This  discovery  was  made  by  James  Mnrl-on,  li*e 
H '  grift,  who  also  proclaimed  the  medical  liberty  of  Itic 
subject* 

MORISON’8  VEGETABLE  I’NIVBRAAL  MEDT- 
riNES  may  be  had  of  all  the  duly  appointed  Arrnts. 
Tl>e  public  are  hereby  cautioned  agairtst  all  pir  ctcN  of 
the  Hygcian  System  and  Medicine,  under  various  n«inw». 


HALL-PLACE  COLLEGIATE 

SCBOOU  Bexley,  near  Rrith,  Kent 
Mr.  C.  J.  ARMSTRONG  respectfully  invites  all  Parents 
and  Guardians  who  have  youths  to  put  (o  school  to  ius|>ect 
his  Mansion  of  6)  rooms  and  grounds  of  thirty-three  acres 
comprising  cricket-grouikis,  fish-pond,  rookery,  ehe.vtnut- 
grove,  cxten.Mve  gardens  anti  trout  stream,  affording  excel¬ 
lent  and  safe  bathing  for  the  pupils.  Mr.  Armstrong  guaran¬ 
tees  a  sound  classical,  n^atheniaiical,  military,  nautical,  or 
commercial  education  to  all  intrusted  to  his  care.  Prospec¬ 
tuses  with  view  of  Hati-|djce,  in  reply  !•  applications. 
Omnibus  from  Abbey-wood  Station,  North  Kent  Railway ; 
also  from  the  Arsenal  Station,  Woolwich,  to  Bexley. 

TOOriNtTUF  THE  SHOULDlTlJS 

has  been  efft^cttially  CD  RED,  in  many  thousand  eas^s 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  BIN  YON’S  PATENT  CHE.HT 
RXPANDKR.  For  p^iculirs  inclose  poatage-sUmp  to 
Mr.  A.  R1NYON,  4,  Great  Marlborough-streeS  W. 


TLI.UMINATED  WOVEN  1U)0K- 

_L  MARKS,  of  Coventry  Uanufarture.  Theae  splendid 
productions  of  the  Coventry  loonia  are  useful  as  will  as 
ornamental.  They  can  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  choice 
dcidgns,  suitable  for  any  book.  They  need  only  ti>  l>e  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Every  lady  should  ptirclisse  one.  A  speci¬ 
men  in  a  beauUAU  design  sent  on  receipt  of  six  kta.*i)|>s  and 
a  stamped  and  directed  eovek»pe.— Address,  Ml'LLONEY 
and  JOHNSON,  Ironmonger-row,  Coventry. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling,  cloth  wrapper, 

The  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COOKEUY 

BOOK. 

By  Mrs.  IsaBitta  BatToi*. 

Bring  a  collection  of  Beonomical  Recipes  taken  from  her 
**  Book  of  Household  Management.'* 

London:  S.  O.  BtaroN,  SIS,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  in 
Town  and  C^-tmlfy, _ 


L  A.  D  I  E  S. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


MEASURES  REQUIRED. 

Circumference  at  a  6  c. 
Deptb  firom  a  to  c. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to 
Accouchement  woulrt  prerent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often 
compl.\ined  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  from 
its  use  will  nffurd  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time,  wliile, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  bhn))o,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  nitimate  reeorery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouchcrs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsi$ 
Mfeii,  droptf,  and  obetilif,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and 
Inguinal  b'emia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Edward  or  Mrs.  lIcklET,  12,  Old 
Cavendish-street,  Oxford.atreeu 


K-A.'V’S’S  'WORSDEir.lla’S  PZX-IUS. 

RRCKNT  RXTRAORDINART  CI'RSOP  INDIOESTION,  At.,  after  all  other  remedies  had  failed. 
The  ftilluw  Ids  *l)onUUiftfat  te.ltmony  to  the  value  of  this  oie-establithed  Medicine  has  been  received  throu,h  Mr.  tV.  Jacobs, 

Chee.ist.  Onildford: — 

*•  J.din  Kaye,  Esq.  *‘0,  W ibler'a-baddinfs,  Mih  Mead,  Oaildford,  Snrrev,  Auf.  St.  isaj. 

”  SiK.— llsviDf  been  afflicted  for  tipsrards  of  fnur  yrara  with  Indrsestion,  Oravel,  and  Pilea,  1  ennid  End  no  n  lief  from 
any  medicine  wiisles  er.  I  have  been  under  the  hands  of  four  medical  men  but  without  arall;  tfll  I  was  Induced  tn  try  a 
Im.s  of  your  valusbie  Pills,  which  fare  me  stieh  ntirf  that  I  have  conttnned  takinf  them,  and  am  now  restored  toperreel 
heiUh.  I  know  also  of  leversi  eases  where  they  have  been  of  the  yreatest  tile  when  other  medieinca  have  fkiled.  If  you 
consider  the  above  Testimonial  of  any  value,  you  are  at  hbery  to  make  what  uae  of  it  yoo  please. 

I  sm,  sir.  vours  respectfuny,  *‘RARAH  tVEBBER.*’ 

rrepared  tolely  by  JOHN  KAYB,  Esq.,  of  Prospect  ItaU,  Woodford,  Essea,  Sold  byaU  Medietoe  Vendora,  at  la.  IJd., 
Zi.  M.,  and  4s.  6d.  pel  bus.  lUbolesale  Orpdt,  9,  Bread-strert,  London. 


XUM 


Messrs.  MECHI  &  BAZIN’S 

establ.ishm:eivts 

Are  replete  with  •  Urge  and  well-selected  assortment  of  useful  and  elegant 
ARTICLES  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTATION, 

COHSISTIKO  or 

OrcHHiuf;  OnKOH,  Truvelliiisj  Di'OMHiiif; 

lIcdiRral-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets,  Antique  Bronsoe,  Papier  Vach£  Productions,  Chessboards  and 
Chessmen,  Card  Cases,  Postage  Balances,  Parisian  Noveities  In  Ormolu. 

"Worlt  lloxoi!., 

Sets  of  Scissors  in  Cases,  Carriage  and  Keticule  Bags,  the  New  Double-Smelling-bottles,  Gold  and  Silrer 
Tliimbles,  Etui  Cases,  Cases  of  Scent  Buttles,  &c.  &c. 

Despatch  Boxes,  Portable  Writing  and  Dressing  Cases, 

Brush  Cases,  Courier  Bags,  Picoic  Cases,  Wicker  Luncheon  Baskets,  Sporting  Knives,  Wine  and 
Spirit  Flasks,  &e. 

Tlio  Bijou  Bliotofrruplirii, 

Of  2,000  popular  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,  Is.  6(1.  each.  List  of  Names  post  frsei 

Di*n>viu;;-Booin  A.lY>iiinH  Ibi*  ditto. 

To  contain  from  12  to  209  Portraits,  3a  6d.  to  £10  10s. 

Good  Steel  Scissors  (Fine  Print,  Cutting-ont,  and  Nail),  la  per  pair.  Best  Steel  Penknires,  Is.  eacb. 
Finest  Needles,  ]a  per  100,  any  sise,  or  3d.  tier  paper  of  23. 

Catalogutt  port  frtt  om  apphealiot. 

4,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  k  112,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  Established  1827. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  and 
Importers  of  every  descriptiou  of  Fancy  Novelties. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  Co.  Invite  attention  to  ttaetr  choice  and  elegant  ASSOUTMENT  of  JEWELLERY, 
■Watcbea  Clocka  Garnitures  dc  Chcmin^  Table  Ornaments,  Dresalng  Cases  and  Baga  Fancy  Cabinet 
Ware,  Medinval- Mounted  Walnut  Wood,  and  an  endlesa  variety  of  the  most  Ingenious  and  beautiful 
Manufacturea  of  London,  Parla,  Vienn.'i,  and  Frankfort,  at  prices  to  suit  all  pnri'ha.crs. 

T.  A.  S.  and  Co.  give  the  following  LIMITED  LIST  ai  a  guidance  for  their  country  patrons  who  msy 
be  unable  to  visit  their  establisliment  tills  season,  assuring  them  that  any  commands  Intrusted  to  their 
care  will  receive  tbeir  best  attention. 

X  a  d.  X  d.  ,1  X  «.  d.  X  *.  d. 

French  Dr.wln»-ro<ym  Clocks  .,  from  S  I  0  to  100  0  0  *l»<»(rrst-milt.l.  BnTrliipc-c»«cs  from  S  10  0  to  10  0  0 


nininv-ciM.n  Clucks  . I  19  0  ,,  .MOO  |  lltllo  ditto  Blotlins-hooks  ,,  I  It  0  „  6  10  0 

Gold  Witches  .  4  4  U  „  &9  0  0  Dolo  ditto  Inksunds  „  0  It  0  „  IS  o  0 

Silscr  Wilchcs  . . 1  10  0  „  JO  0  0  Work -liMtct  in  choice  icwmIs  ..  „  0  0  6,,  IH  IS  0 

Oohl  tiuiH  ind  Albert  CliiiOf..  „  S  J  0  ,,  3t  0  0  Ilrdis  and  Dcspitch-hosrt  ..  ,,  0  10  6  „  IS  0  0 

0,4(1  ind  Sitrrr  Pcncd-ciM-s  0  J  6  „  Is  10  0  JnrlH’iscs  and  Ciskrlt  ..  „  1  t  0  „  .90  0  0 

SmcIMnt-huttlr,  . „  0  4  6  „  li  10  0  PUcnt  Srlf.clo.in*  Book-tlWcs  „  0  IS  6  .,  10  0  0 

Pearl  and  Sitvrr  Cald-casct  0  12  (i  ,,  7  0  0  Omiulu  Candrtabra  . .  300,,  39  00 

PuU  Drets  and  other  Fans  ..  „  0  2  6  „  sn  0  fl  Pitto  ramllrsiickl . .  0  10  0  „  10  0  0 

l.adlct'  Drctdos-casci  „  1  to  0  „  20  0  0  Ditto  Flower  Vases  *•  ,,  •*  u  0  6  6  ,,  21  0  0 

OenUemen’s  Drc.dna-catcs  .,  ,,  I  0  0  „  SO  0  0  panev  Toilet  notUet  *•  •■•.,,  0  4  6  ,,  S  0  0 

Morocco  Dretsm*  Ba*s  ,,  „  3  10  0  ,,  60  0  0  Letter  Wcl*hcrt  ..  . . .  0  0  6  ,,  S  10  0 


Diamond  and  Gem  Ornaments,  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Rings,  Necklets,  Lockets,  Earrings,  Cliains,  Stud.s, 
gcarf  Plii\  Sleeve  Links,  and  every  description  of  Jewellery  at  moderate  prices ;  and  a  large  Stock  of  other 
articles  suitable  for  Presents,  liut  too  various  to  enumerate.  The  Royal  Album  complete,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraits  of  tha  Royal  and  Imperial  Familiea  of  Europe,  besides  eminent  Personages  of  every 
natinq;  also  an  elegant  assortment  of  other  Albums,  contamlng  from  30  to  230  Portraits.  Folding 
Photograph  Frames  in  Gilt  Ormolu  In  great  variety. 

A  choice  assortment  of  Painted  Fans,  with  subjects,  Sa  Rd.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  15a  6il.,  21s.,  25a,  and  30a. 
Dreas  Fana  in  Silk,  with  and  without  Spangles,  ia  vartens  coloura  at  10a  Rd.,  11s.  Vd.,  Itia  6d.,  18a  6d.  30s., 
2Sa.  6d.,  30s.,  60s.,  and  60a  Painted  on  Vellum,  by  hand,  from  COa  to  £2i>. 

T.  A.  SIBfIPSON  AND  GO., 

154,  REGENT-STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 

London :  Printed  by  Jaa  Wade,  Brydgcs-strect,  Covent  Garden 
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L'liAri'En  xxxvr. 

Lor’,  Mii'lgie,  then  1  shoultl  like  to  kiiov  what  j’ou  are  tit  for  '"  hiiid  tii<. 
landlady  of  “  The  AVaggoiier's  Host,”  aceomiKiiiying  her  voice  with  the  choj»i;ii)g 
knife.  “  Not  get  married  at  all  indeed ;  why,  it's  the  only  thing  you're  hin  brought 
up  to,  and  goodness  knows  you're  no  use  at  home.  That's  fine,  that  is.  for  a  girl 
to  talk  like  that,  as  as  had  the  sirliens,  and  luandy  and  water  w.usted  iii)on  ’em 
you  have,  asking  i)eople  to  dinner  every  blessed  Sunday  that  comes  rou:id,  and 
three  gowns  to  my  one  to  show  off  in  ;  and  here  was  me  as  never  had  a  juother  to 
manage  for  me,  clean  off  a’  my  father’s  hands  afore  I  was  scarce  eighteen,  and 
never  half  the  fellows  skulkin  after  me  and  worritin  the  family,  that  you  have. 
I’m  in  no  huiry  to  be  rid  on  you,  of  course,  you  knows  that ;  but  1  do  say  it's  very 
liard  on  a  woman,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  get  I’.ailed  at  about  you,  by  first  one  whiney 
piny  fellow,  and  then  another  ;  and  to  have  all  the  worrit  and  1x>ther  of  courti)i, 
just  as  if  it  was  myself  over  agin.  I  do  say  it's  very  haul,  I'm  sure,  what  with 
that,  and  all  the  rest  put  together,  there!  IVhy,  there’s  that  ra.'-cally  Jemmy,  as 
you  know,  does  nothing  but  lay  his  deaf  old  head  agin  your  father's,  to  find  out 
fresh  ways  o’  worriting  me.  Here,  to-night,  when  it's  bin  a  good  sharjiisli  business 
day  jiarlour  and  bar,  and  your  father's  in  a  good  temper,  and  there’s  nothing  to 
prevent  people's  bein’  as  they  ought  to  be  of  a  Christmas  Eve,  and  everybody’s 
anxious  to  see  everybody  else  comfortable,  there’s  that  limb  of  a  Jemmy  jmddling 
about  with  that  dirty  scarlet  kimfiter  hanging  round  his  neck  like  a  boLster  case ; 
there  he  is,  breaking  ice,  and  doing  all  kiivls  o’  nasty  miserable  things,  till  it's 
enough  to  freeze  your  blood  to  look  at — at — him.’’ 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  on  wdiich  lluinphroy  Standish  was  to  receive 
such  unwonted  guests,  that  the  landlady  made  the  foregoing  remarks  to  lil.adgie,  over 
the  Christmas  pudding ;  and,  as  she  said,  it  had  been  a  good  business  day  altogether. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  thinly,  and  the  greyhound  weather  vane  had  set  its 
tail  persistently  against  the  north,  from  which,  all  day,  blew  a  fine  profitable  wind — 
a  wind  that  wafted  every  stray  passenger  along  the  Iversham  road,  on  horse  or  on 
foot,  under  the  creaking  sign-board  of  “  The  Waggoner’s  Rest.” 

But  though,  owing  to  this  fact,  and  the  landlord’s  good  temper  in  consequence, 
Vo.  3S,  Vql.  vt  r 
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the  kitchen  looks  more  inviting  than  usual,  this  evening ;  it  is  not  here  we  must 
stay.  All  has  gone  off  so  exactly,  as  one  might  expect,  that  there  would  be  little 
or  no  interest  in  reviewing  the  day’s  events.  Even  Mrs.  Standish  has  ceased  to 
talk  about  the  fine  old  gentleman  who  paced  up  and  down  the  dark  little  best 
])arlour,  all  the  afternoon,  waiting  for  Kit’s  news,  and  whom  everybody  in  the  house 
came  to  peep  at  and  discuss,  ns  tlie  father  of  the  two  little  outcasts,  found  by 
Jemmy,  on  that  memorable  April  morning,  in  the  Backroom.  His  daughter  had 
come  with  him,  had  sat  in  the  dark  window,  all  the  afternoon,  thinking  of  many 
things. 

It  had  been  about  four  of  the  cuckoo  clock  in  the  bar,  just  as  the  pacings  up 
and  down  in  the  best  jjarlour  were  heard  to  get  restless,  that  Kit  came  quietly  into 
the  kitchen — fjuietly,  but  not  alone,  lie  had  sent  his  aunt  into  the  jm-lour  to  say 
he  luui  come,  that  he  had  new.s,  and  that  his  news  was  very  goo<l.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  pushed  past  her,  ere  she  finished  siaaiking,  gone  to  Kit,  and  receivetl  his 
boy,  slim,  flushed,  and  tix'mbling,  in  his  smns. 

IImnj)hrey  Standish  and  his  wife  had  argued  great  things  for  Kit,  from  the  ohl 
gentleman’s  expressions  of  Ixjundle.ss  gratitude.  ^ladgie,  to<i.  as  she  sat  trimming 
her  Christmas  aip,  neiir  the  till,  ready  to  take  money  fiom  her  father,  and  giro 
change,  had  closed  her  pretty  eyes,  more  than  once,  over  a  picture  that  was  very 
pleasant  to  look  at ;  a  group,  in  the  best  jmrlour,  of  herself  and  Kit,  and  that  kind 
silvery-haire*!  old  gentleman,  joining  their  hands,  and  settling  upon  them  a 
handsome  annuity  for  life. 

Such  dreams,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  in  the  way  of  realisation  that 
night.  No  sooner  did  Daniel  C'horley  hold  his  l)oy  safe  and  sound  in  his  arms,  than 
his  feelings,  regarding  Kit,  exiKTienced  a  complete  reaction.  After  iill,  he 
i-easoneil  with  himself,  this  young  man  had  shown  a  veiy  unneee.-«ary  officiousne.ss 
alx)ut  the  whole  matter,  which  lotiked  rather  like  a  wish  to  lay  him,  Mr.  C'horley, 
under  i)ersonal  obligations  to  himself ;  and  this,  after  certain  suspicions  Con¬ 
stance's  way  of  mentioning  Kit  had  awakened  in  him,  was  not  to  be  endured 
for  a  moment.  'J'herefore,  though  his  gratitude  had,  in  a  great  mej»sure,  vanished, 
when  he  sent  for  Kit  into  the  pivrlour,  he  determined  to  reward  him  handsomely, 
and  to  have  done  with  him,  and  all  his  daughter’s  low  connections,  for  once,  an<l 
for  ever. 

When  Kit,  without  appearing  to  Ije  either  surprised  or  insulted,  quietly  declined 
taking  the  three  Iwink-notes  held  out  to  him,  the  old  gentleman  fixed  upon  his  face 
a  suspicious  and  offended  glance. 

“  Really,  Christopher  Vallon,”  he  said.  i  Lsing  and  detaining  his  little  boy,  who 
was  approaching  Kit,  by  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  I  cannot  understand 
your  being  so  unbiusiness-like ;  but  I  prt^ume,  though  you  refuse  to  accept  w  hat  I 
have  offered  you  alx)ve  the  reward  advcrtlsiHl,  you  will,  at  least,  bike  the  reward 
itself.”  And  he  threw  two  of  the  notes  across  the  table,  and  replace<l  the  other  in 
his  pocket-book. 

‘•Thank  you,  sir,”  returned  Christopher  smiling,  as  ho  caught  sight  of  his 
uncle  Humphrey’s  big  nose  flattened  against  the  little  square  window  that  looked 
into  the  bar ;  “  thank  you  ;  but  I  really  couldn’t  think  of  it.  Your  little  l)oy 
and  I  are  very  old  friends  you  know,  and  I  shall  look  to  him  to  do  as  much  for 
me,  if  ever  I  take  it  in  my  head  to  make  off.” 

'Duke  made  the  room  ring  again  with  his  puny  hollow  laugh,  and  turned  his 
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heavy  blue  eye*  so  affectionately  towanls  Kit  as  to  give  the  old  gentleman  quite  a 
sharp  pang. 

“  Yes,  yes,  young  sir,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  offended  dignity  that  Humphrey 
Standisli  thought  veiy  fine  indeed,  in  reproof  of  his  nephew's  careless  independent 
sort  of  manner ;  “  yes,  yes,  young  sir,  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  allow  me  to  remind 
you,  it  is  not  right  U>  me,  this  unbminess-like  Ix-haviour.” 

“Hear,  he.ar,”  crieil  Humplirt'y  in  his  he.art. 

“  Not  right  to  you,  how  is  that  T'  askinl  Christopher,  lifting  liis  eyebrows  with 
affecUnl  surprise. 

“  Hwause  by  refusing  what  is  due  to  you  for  this  service  you  have  rendered  me, 
you  iii'ccssitate  my  remaining  under  an  obligation  to  you.” 

“  Ye*  ;  that  is  true,  ce'rtaiuly,”  said  Kit,  looking  down  at  his  cap  and  shaking 
his  hcael.  “  But  I  don't  se'e  how  it's  to  be  IicIikhI,  ^Ir.  Chorle'y.  I'm  not  a  Bow- 
street  runner,  sii’,  or  a  professional  kidnapix'r  in  any  way,  so  can't  relieve  you  of 
your  obligation  in  the  uuiimtT  you  wish.” 

“You  young  fool!”  e'jaculateHl  Humphrey  iuwartlly;  shaking  so  with  rage, 
that  the  thii'c-legged  stool  on  wliieh  he  wiis  mounted,  would  hanlly  hoUl  him. 

“  But  still,”  ailded  Kit,  with  one  of  those  rich  happy  turns  of  the  voice  which 
were  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  gave  an  impression  of  more  frankness  and 
impulsiveness  than  he  really  possessenl,  “but  still,  ilr.  Chorley,  if  .at  any  time  I 
should  know  of  a  way  in  which  you  coidd  help  me,  1  promise  I  will  give  you  a 
chance  of  removing  your  obligation  (as  you  avill  call  it  so)  by  making  you 
acquainted  with  it.  (iood  evening,  sir.  Miss  Chorley,  good-bye.” 

“  AVcll,  certainly,”  remarked  Mr.  Chorley,  as  the  door  closed  upon  Kit,  “  that 
is  the  most  presuming,  absurd  young  man  it  h;is  been  my  fate  to  meet.  ’Duke,  my 
boy,  where  are  you  going 'y'’ 

Kit  had  not  said  gocal-bye  to  ’Duke  because  of  certain  little  winks  and  waves  of 
the  thin  hand  towaixls  the  door,  which  he  iuterjireted  to  the  effect  that  a  fiirewell 
out  in  the  pfissage  was  desired ;  and  seaieely  had  he  closed  tliedixjr  after  him,  ere  it 
w.as  open  again,  a  slim,  small  figure  conu*  out,  and  then  it  was  carefully  shut 
and  pusht\l  several  times  to  make  sure  the  lock  had  caught. 

“  Well,  my  little  man,”  said  Kit,  sitting  down  on  the  stairs  .and  taking  a  thin 
hot  hand  in  each  of  his,  “  and  what  can  your  old  mate  do  for  you  ?” 

’Duke  looked  up  the  sbiirs,  and  down  the  piissiige,  and  s.\id  in  a  whisper — 

“  I  want  to  .ask  you  a  great  favour,  Christopher.” 

“  All  right,”  answerial  Kit,  jwinting  to  the  kitchen.  “  Si>eak  out,  they’re  all 
in  thei'e  over  the  plum-imdding,  which,  by-the-bye.  I’ll  s.ave  you  a  piece  of  in  my 
di*k  any  day  you  like  to  call  in  at  Grumbridge’s.  You'll  get  plenty  of  pudduig,  of 
course ;  but  still,  you  know,  there's  no  Christimts  pudding  in  the  world  like  aunt 
Standish’s,  or  elder  wine  either.” 

“  'J’hank  you,  Cluastopher,  I'll  be  sure  and  come.” 

“  Oh,  you  must.  Well,  now,  and  what’s  this  great  favour?  something  about — ” 

“Yi*,  Christojiher,”  airswcriHl  'Duke,  drawing  one  of  his  hands  away  ner¬ 
vously,  and  feeling  in  his  jiuiket,  “  it  is  about  him.  You  know  I  slmukl  h.ave 
liked  to  do  a  gre.at  vleal  for  him  now,  because,  if  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  put  me 
up  to  cutting  it,  he  has  been  jolly  kind  to  me  altogether,  and  I  should  like  very 
much  to  do  something  for  him;  but  papa  won't  let  me  send  him  a  farthing, 
he  says  no  one  else  would  have  let  him  off  at  aU,  but  got  him  sent  to  prison. 
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or  to  sea,  or  soinettiing.  But,  Christopher,  I  want  you  to  give  him  these  two 
half-crowns.” 

“  AVhat !  against  the  governor’s  orders,  old  fellow  ?” 

“  Well,  but  this  is  different,  Christopher,”  retiumed  ’Duke,  coloiuing,  “  When 
we  slept  at  Towgatc  Fields,  we  missed  this  all  of  a  sudden,  and  Aaron  thought  we 
had  been  robbed,  and  when  I  got  on  the  coach  with  you,  I  found  it  had  got  into 
the  lining  of  my  jacket.  Will  you  try  if  you  can  give  it  to  Aaron,  and  tell  him 
how  it  was?” 

“  I  will  if  I  can  find  him.  Perhaps  he  may  come  back  to  Peeler’s  Pond  now.” 

“  Do  j'ou  think  he  is  too  much  cut  up  about  me  then,  Christopher,  to  go  on  at 
Loudon  V” 

“  I’m  afraid  so,”  said  Kit. 

“  That’s  a  great  pity,  because  he  was  getting  on  so  well.  What  makes  you 
think  he  won’t  go  on,  Christopher  ?  AVhat  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him  this 
morning?” 

“  I  saw  him  this  moniing  sitting  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s,  shaking  his  fist  at 
all  London.” 

“  Ah  yes,  that's  it  then.  Aaron  always  shakes  his  fist  at  anything  when  he’s 
sick  of  it,  and  means  to  give  it  up.  Well,  I  couldn’t  help  it,  could  I  ?  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  ;  wasn't  I,  Christopher  ?" 

“  Certainly  you  were,  ami  don’t  trouble  your  head  about  him  any  more ;  yotir 
father’s  right,  he  desen  es  flogging — a  young  vagabond  !” 

“  I  wish  I’d  been  able  to  do  more  for  him  though.” 

“  O,  nonsense,  you’ve  done  all  you  could,  and  that’s  more  than  he  desen'cs,  a 
precious  deal.” 

“  Good-bye,  Christopher ;  you’re  sure  I  sha’n’t  disturb  you,  coming  to  sec  you 
at  the  office  ?” 

“  Not  a  bit ;  if  you  drop  in  about  one  o’clock  any  day,  you’ll  be  sure  to  find 
our  boy  roasting  some  chestnuts  or  something ;  and  I  shall  keep  your  piece  of 
pudding  in  my  desk  till  you  come.  Good-bye.” 

“  Good-bye,  Christopher ;  and  mind  you  give  my  love  to  uncle  Vallon,  and 
Georgey,  and  grandfather,  and  Tommy,  and  ^Icrrylegs,  and  the  rabbits  and  all. 
I  don’t  think  I  sliall  ever  see  them  again.” 

“  Rubbish  !”  said  Kit,  quickly.  “  Your  sister  and  you  mustn’t  forget  old 
friends,  you  know.  You  must  come  and  see  us  all  sometimes.” 

It  was  a  very  long  and  friendly  shaking  of  hands,  indeed  Kit  wonderetl  when 
it  was  to  stop.  It  might  have  been  that  Kit's  words,  about  not  forgetting  old 
friends,  struck  deeper  than  he  hiwl  intended  they  should,  and  brought  vividly  to 
the  boy's  mind  that  picture  of  rags  and  ho]x;lessness  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
made  him  shake  and  squeeze  Kit’s  hand  so  over  and  over  again,  feeling  that  when 
he  let  tliat  go,  he  also  let  go  all  chance  of  helping  Aaron.  However,  he  did  let  it 
go  at  last,  with  only  the  words,  “  You  won’t  forget  the  half-crowns?”  and  slij)ping 
quietly  back  into  the  parlour,  shut  the  door  upon  Christoiiher  and  iqion  all  his 
own  regrets  and  misgivings  concerning  Aaron. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Kit  expected  a  very  loving  reception  from  his 
good  relations  in  the  kitchen,  after  what  his  uncle  Humphrey  had  just  witnessed 
through  the  bar-room  window,  and  that  he  was  not  a  little  taken  aback  when,  as 
he  went  towards  the  fire  to  light  his  pipe,  Mrs.  Standisb  took  her  hands  out  of  the 
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pudding-pan  to  place  Lim  a  chair,  and  Humphrey,  leaning  smoking  against  the 
mantelpiece,  regarded  him  with  his  nearest  approach  to  a  smile. 

“  Eh !  Kit,  but  you're  a  deep  'uu !”  said  ^Irs.  Staudish,  looking  at  him  with 
almost  tearful  admiration. 

Kit  tried  to  appear  as  little  surpriseel  as  iHKsible,  and  assumed  an  air  of  motiest 
conscioasuess ;  though  when  or  how  he  liad  earueel  such  a  flattering  epithet — unless 
it  might  be  at  this  instant,  when  he  was  closing  his  hand  behind  his  aunt,  over  the 
raisins  and  candieel-peel  that  lay  choppetl  on  the  table  in  rich  ilaik  glistening 
masses — he  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 

“  Yes,  that  was  a  neat  touch,  that  was,”  said  the  laiuUord.  “  If  there  shouhl 
come  a  time  indeed — and  overylxxly  knows  obligations,  as  the  old  gentleman  calls 
them,  don't  stand  still.  It’s  no  use,  there's  no  being  up  to  him,  Hargaret ;  one 
minute  you'll  think  he’s  nuiking  the  biggest  fool  of  hisself  as  ever  was,  a  refusing  a 
sound  haiulful  o’  money,  as  as  bin  honest  earnetl  and  honest  giv’ ;  and  the  next 
you'll  find  as  he's  on'y  bin  putting  it  out  at  interest.  If  there  should  come 
a  tlay  !  haw  !  haw  !” 

And  as  his  uncle  stooel  chuckling  opposite  him,  and  his  aunt  winke<l  at  him  over 
the  pudding,  and  Mailgie  looked  kindly  at  him  with  her  merry  blue  eyes.  Kit  felt 
himsi>lf  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  innocent  hypocrite.  It  rather  amused  him 
that  they  should  think  he  intended  to  nuike  a  ]>rofit  of  his  little  exjxxlitiou  after 
’Duke  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  so  horribly  savage  and  full  of  contempt  for 
them  all,  and  for  everyboily  belonging  to  him,  that,  had  he  returnetl  any  answer  to 
his  uncle's  speech,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  astonislied  the  good  people 
above  a  bit. 

He  did  not  make  any  answer,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  two  families ; 
juid  he  Wi»s  right  in  thinking  he  might  as  well  recite  jHX'try  to  Jemmy,  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  ostler,  who  kept  trcailing  on  Mrs.  Stamlish's  corns,  in  his  patient  efforts 
to  get  at  the  poker  for  the  puriH>se  of  breaking  the  ice,  .as  try  to  make  any  one  of 
the  thn'e  understand  his  motive  for  refusing  Daniel  Cluuley's  Iwuik-notes.  So, 
after  exchanging  some  remarks  with  his  uncle  concerning  to-moiTow’s  dinner,  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  old  folks  hither  from  Peeler’s  Pond,  he  said  he  would  go  out, 
and  see  what  sort  of  weather  it  wius  likely  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  moonlight  streamt\l  in  clearly  at  both  eiuls  of  the  nxl  brick  passage ;  by 
the  door  of  the  gjmlen,  where  he  Inui  puUeil  nulishes  with  Madgie  that  April 
morning  under  the  apple-trees,  and  by  the  front  do<.>r  with  the  square  table  box- 
tree  on  each  side.  It  was  ngain.st  one  of  these  that  Kit  leant ;  and  before  his  feet, 
on  the  close,  thick  gniss,  lay  the  shadows  of  the  low  railings.  On  the  road,  without, 
all  was  very  sikmt,  so  silent  that  he  could  hear  the  cows  munching  in  the  fiehU 
op^iosite,  the  same  slanting  fiehls  he  luul  walkwl  up  with  her  from  the  river  side, 
long,  long  ago. 

But  neither  the  silence  nor  the  moonlight,  pouring  ujk)!!  him  through  the  gaunt 
bare  chesnut  bouglis,  like  a  smile  of  {x‘ace,  stilled  the  bitter  and  contemptuous 
fivlings  that  were  beginning  to  surge  and  swell  in  Kit’s  breast.  It  seem  o  him 
tl'.at  hatl  Constance’s  father  been  a  sultan  or  prince,  the  ilistance  between  them 
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•would  have  been  less  than  it  was  now,  wth  this  intense  dislike  which  he  found 
alrca<ly  rankling  in  him  against  Daniel  C’horley,  and  which  lie  had  to-night  seen 
was  heartily  returned.  It  had  l)een  a  hard  struggle  to  kivp  his  voice  even  and  uii- 
coiicerne<l,  and  hi.s  worils  resiKHitful  in  that  brief  intercoui'se  which  had  just  jkassetl, 
and  to  which  he  had  gone  cxix‘Cting,  at  least,  the  outstretched  hand  of  common 
gratitude. 

Had  such  a  hand  been  held  out  to  him,  Kit,  in  spite  of  a  vague  instinctive 
aversion  of  many  years’  standing,  would  have  taken  it  with  right  good  will ;  both 
because  it  tras  her  father’s,  and  because  he  had  a  real  desire  to  grasp  it,  as  the  hand 
tliat  might  give  or  withhold  his  life’s  hai)piness.  Not  that  Kit,  however  things 
might  have  timned,  meant  to  accept  that  happiness,  without  first  earning  it,  by 
the  attainment  of  a  ]x)sition  in  the  world,  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to  ask  her  to 
share  with  him.  And,  lH;tween  the  (Lay  he  could  do  that  and  now,  there  lay,  O  ! 
how  long  a  space  of  sickening  doubt,  and  effort — sonietimcs  rewarded,  but  more 
often  vain — of  hojx’,  disappointment,  of  faith — and  faith  such  i\s  his,  with  its  strong, 
but  fitful,  pulse  is  not,  altogether,  a  thornless  flower  to  wc'iir  at  one's  heart ;  all  this 
Kit  Sivw  in  the  distance  tluit  Sunday  morning,  as  he  journeyed  along  the  beach. 
But  as  the  great  light  alout  him  made  the  sea  .and  beach  ajuicar  boundless,  and  the 
houses  of  the  town  sm,all  and  far  off,  in  like  manner  did  the  glow  of  new  first  love 
in  his  soul  leave,  in  dim  indistinctness,  all  that  lay  beyond  the  jn-esent.  I.ater, 
when  that  love  could  no  longer  live  on  remembrances  only,  but  began  to  ptine  for 
hope,  he  had  Icwked  forward,  and  seen  all  this  more  cle.arly.  It  was  hard  ;  yet,  how 
could  he  compilain  ?  how  do  othenvise  than  accept  it,  unmunnunngly  ?  As  for 
work  ;  he  thought  upxm  his  strength,  and  smiled !  As  for  waiting ;  how  old  were 
they  V  Sixteen  and  twenty -three.  M’lurt  was  waiting,  what  were  years,  to  them  ? 
IVhat  manner  of  man  could  he  be,  that  would  cry  out  .at  fate,  if  he  might  look  up, 
after  a  year’s  toiling  for  the  woman  he  loved,  an(\  find  her  but  seventeen,  and  then, 
■were  his  tiisk  not  finished,  might  toil  for  yet  another  year,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  find  her  still  waiting  for  him,  in  the  glory  of  her  youth? 

And  well  considering  these  things  in  his  heart.  Kit  had  pireferred  joyfully, 
fearfully,  to  climb  the  rough,  stony  hills,  that  lay  between  him  and  his  life's 
fair  p>romi8e.  ' 

How  he  had  spxd,  his  look  and  attitude,  as  he  Ixnt  heavily  against  the  box-tree 
in  the  moonlight,  this  Christm,as  Eve,  showed  plainly  enough. 

It  was  not  only  tluit  he  had  found  the  stones  so  cruelly  sharp  this  (Ivy,  in  the 
waiting  to  see  her  depuirt  from  him,  for  neither  knew  how  long  and  dreary  a  while, 
without  a  word  or  l(X)k  of  leave-taking — without  that  silent,  strength-giving  fare¬ 
well  of  friends  who  depmrt  sepuarately  on  long,  pxjrilous  journeys — that  silent  farewell 
in  which  the  sting  of  puirting  is  half  cruslied  out  in  the  mute,  trembling,  breathless 
pressure  of  heart  against  heart,  lip  against  lip.  O  yes!  these  stones  of  Kit's  were 
sliarp ;  they  bruisc-d  and  hurt  him  sore  ;  yet  it  'Wits  not  their  sh.arpiness  that  drove 
him  back.  It  was,  rather,  the  thought  that  .'dl  his  labour  for  ye.ars  to  come  must, 
to  attain  his  end,  be  ruled  so  as  to  p)lease  a  man  whom  he  despiised  from  his  inner¬ 
most  heart — a  man  of  whom  he  knew  no  one  good  thing.  It  was  this  which  hung 
about  the  stones  like  a  loatlisomc  slime,  and  made  his  feet  slip  and  fail  on  them  ; 
and,  once  lieginning  to  doubt  and  recoil,  everj’thing  he  had  stood  upon  as  being 
immovable  seemed  to  totter  and  fail  him.  He  doubtixl  himself,  he  doubted  her, 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  acted  selfishly  and  rashly,  to  burden  her  life  thus  with 
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a  lie  that  must  bring  her  so  much  pain,  and  secret  uneasiness,  and  weary  waiting. 

Would  her  trust  in  him,  and  her  love,  outlive  that  waiting?  A  something — 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  that  love  and  trust  he  doubted — made  him  answer,  in  a  still, 
small  voice,  full  of  piined  tenderness — 

“  It  will,  and  thou-  knowest  it — it  will  outlive  all  things,  all  time !"  Hut  Kit, 
in  his  blind  and  savage  fit  of  doubt,  giving  his  own  heart  the  lie.  cried,  ‘‘  1  know 
better — it  is  imjiossible — 1  was  a  fool  even  to  have  thought  of  it — a  fool  and  a 
siOfisli  brute !’’ 

Thus,  you  sec  that  pcsir  Kit,  as  he  lay  groaning  in  spirit  at  the  base  of  tliose 
stony  hills  of  his,  wanted  to  jiei-suade  himsc-lf  it  w;is  better  to  set  his  foot  uixm 
them  no  more,  to  give  up  all  the  fair  promise  that  was  beyond  them,  and  use  all 
his  strength  in  forgetting  it.  If  you  think  that,  in  all  this,  he  was  weak  and 
wavering,  I  would  remind  you  of  what  his  life  had  lieen  up  to  the  last  three  years 
— how  })ainless — how  unclouded — and  how  frt'c  ;  and  now  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  had  great  imi>atience  and  fear  at  this  solitary,  unfed,  craving  guest ;  this 
slow  teju'ing  away  of  self,  and  consecration  of  all  thoughts  and  feelings  to  another? 
Considering  that  Kit,  having  learnt  so  little  under  that  great  teacher,  trouble,  was 
not  altogether  unselfish,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

“  Was  she  too  suffering?”  he  wondered.  “  Would  she  bo  glad  of  a  word  from 
him — as  she  passed  from  the  door  to  the  carriage — to  free  her?” 

His  anguish  and  restlessness,  once  settling  into  that  thought,  m.ade  it  press 
upon  him  liarder  and  harder.  It  had  come  to  him.  at  the  sight  of  the  carriage 
which  Jemmy  had  just  driven  round.  In  another  minute,  Mr.  Chorley,  with 
’Duke,  wrapped  up  in  furs,  by  his  side,  came  out.  The  look,  with  which  he 
reganleil  Kit’s  lounging  attitude  against  the  l)ox-treo,  wiu  returned  to  him,  with 
double  contempt,  by  a  jiair  of  brown  haughty  eyes,  the  like  of  whose  fierceness  he 
hail  never  seen  in  eyes  l.efore.  Yw,  jKior  Kit  could  hxik  out  all  his  contempt 
now,  for  his  mind  w;is  made  up,  and  he  only  waited  for  the  ajiiicaranee  of  a 
certain  form  in  the  doorway  to  say  the  word  which  should  iiuoke  all  this  strange 
sadness  of  his  life  but  as  a  dream. 

But  slie  did  not  come  ;  second  after  second  pimscd,  and  yet  she  did  not  come. 

Daniel  Chorley  w  as  yet  engrosseil  in  WTajiping  ’Duke  up  in  the  carriage.  Verj 
likely  he  had  told  her  not  to  come,  until  he  went  for  her ;  and  li'ow  was  Kit  to 
sjx'ak  then  ?  He  lifted  himself  up  from  the  crackling  Ixtx,  and  went  in-doors. 

You  would  have  thought  it  a  drunken  man,  feeling  his  way  in  the  moonlight 
along  the  narrow  })ass;ige,  his  stejis  were  so  heavy  and  uneven,  ami  he  seenietl  to  be  ^ 

kittling  with  something  in  the  air  w  ith  his  arms,  some  spirit  that  paslieil  him  kwk  j 

tenderly,  lovingly,  but  which  ho  .-still  fought  and  pressi-d  on  agaimst. 

He  got  to  the  jm-lour-door,  and  saw  a  figure  sitting  by  a  red  dull  fire.  Feeling  i 

his  way  in  the  dmk — Ix'tween  the  table  and  chaii-s — ho  stixid  presently  on  the  ; 

hearth-rug,  griping  the  m:intcl-])iece  with  his  shaking  hand,  till  the  yellow  tissue  | 

jiajxT  round  the  looking-glass  frame  shivered  audibly. 

She  watched  him  in  silence  and  ludf-teiror,  for  he  seemed  to  have  risen  up 
before  her  like  a  gho.st.  She  scarcely  dared  to  speak,  or  let  him,  fcvling  that  hei 
father  would  be  standing  at  the  door  in  a  second.  Kit  felt  it,  too,  and  ilared  not 
be  silent — no.  not  for  an  instant,  though  this  little  picture  of  her  which  the  dull 
re<l  firelight  gave  him,  as  it  hoverctl  about  her  head  and  sweet,  sweet,  feaiful  face, 
scarcely  less  pure-hxiking  than  the  white  rose  resting  on  the  waves  of  her  dark 
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hair  inside  her  bonnet — though  this  picture  of  her  was  the  one  which  would  be 
with  him  for  evermore,  he  dared  not  pause  to  stamp  itself  on  his  heart  distinctly, 
but  must  content  himself  with  bearing  it  away,  all  imperfect  and  shadowy  as  it 
was — must  sp^ik  and  part  at  once. 

He  bent  down,  taking  her  hands  and  wringing  them,  and  then  let  them  drop 
without  a  wovtl,  still  bending  over  her.  She  could  not  understand  his  manner  ; 
his  strong,  haid-sot  face,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  as  if  some  great  strain  were  behind 
them.  He  woke  in  her  a  wild  fe;ir  that  made  her  forget  all  about  her  father. 

“  Constance !’’  She  did  not  know  the  voice  as  his ;  and  a  sudden  horror  went 
through  her  of  his  finisliing  the  sentence ;  so  when  he  had  only  said,  “  Constance !” 
she  stood  up,  and  piLsheil  him  off  with  both  her  hands,  crying,  in  a  low,  beseeching 
voice — “  Christopher !  O  my  love,  my  love  !  what  is  it  ?” 

And  it  came  to  jxass  that  he  did  not  speak  the  wortls  he  had  come  on  purpose 
to  utter.  He  drew  her  to  him,  and  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  took  her  into  it 
and  into  his  soul  as  he  h.od  never  done  before,  to  be  one  love  thiough  all  existence, 
to  be  his  wife  *•  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  j)oorer.”  And  thereto  with 
teara,  and  low,  p.Tssionato  vows  to  Cod,  did  he  plight  her  his  troth. 

.Stejis  came,  they  jiai  tod  hiu-riedly,  groping  their  way  on  either  side  the  table — 
Conshmee  to  meet  her  father  at  the  door.  Kit  to  find  a  little  grimy  horsehair 
sofa  in  the  corner,  and  to  (ling  himsedf  uiion  it  f,ace  downwards. 

How  long  he  lay  there  in  the  dark,  with  his  brow  on  the  same  prickly  pillow 
that  had  often  been  used  in  his  ix'tlicoat-days  to  heighten  his  seat  at  the  consid- 
tation  dinners,  or  wlmt  he  felt  tvhile  he  lay  there,  the  grimy  little  sofa  never 
revealed ;  though  when  Humphrey  Standish  came  in  to  look  for  his  nephew,  about 
.an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  it  einjity,  it  certainly  did  creak  in  all  its  old  joints,  ^ 
.as  if,  were  si^ecch  vouchsafial  to  it,  it  could  tell  a  twilight  story,  that  Christmas 
Eve,  with  any  sofa  in  the  land. 

lint  Christopher,  when  his  uncle  went  to  look  for  him,  was  whistling  along  the 
dry,  white  road,  with  its  bordering  and  trellisoil  roof  of  trees  stcepcil  in  moon¬ 
light — whistling  along  a  gix)d  mile  on  his  way  homewards.  His  step  was  not 
exultant,  but  rather  slow  and  careful ;  and  his  face,  too,  wore  a  look  of  care  which 
in,ade  it  aj)pciir  ye.ai-s  older,  but  there  was  also  a  joy  uixm  it  tleepcr  and  more 
intense  than  liad  ever  been  there  before.  As  he  walked  along  on  the  chequerivl 
shadows  of  the  boughs,  while  ilcrrylegs,  acting  as  scout,  explored,  with  his  nose  to 
the  ground,  each  side  of  the  road  alternately.  Kit  enjoyed  the  finst  hour  of  jicrfect 
IK'.ace  he  had  known  since  grandfather  Vallon  first  put  a  paper  cap  on  his  head 
and  a  h.ammer  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  he  must  begin  the  work  of  life. 

And  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  from  then  till  this  very  night  gone  wrong, 
and  tliat  he  was  beginning  life  afresh.  If  so,  what  waste — wh.at  weaiy  waste  of 
yrars,  and  strength,  and  thought !  Hut  then  a  something  wdiispered,  “  Hush, 
v.ait ;  is  it  w.aste  or  is  it  knowknlge  ?■’  And  Kit  murmured  in  liis  heart  no  more, 
but  looked  up  at  the  white,  gli  ling  moon,  and  went  on  whistling  again  ;  and  the 
air  that  he  whisthnl,  quite  unknown  to  himself,  but  too  softly  and  cleaily  for  the 
lips  not  to  liave  been  inspired  by  a  heart  steeped  in  its  spii-it,  was  the  last  few  bars 
of  a  sacred  lyric  by  ^Iciidelssohn,  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

And  so  once  again  Kit  set  his  face  towards  those  stony  hills,  but  this  time  with 
the  cluirmcil  amidet  on  his  l>rea.st,  that  before  had  been  missing,  Faith. 
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II.— THE  FOUR  MARIES. 

M.VRY  FLEMING,  MARY  LIVINGSTON,  MARY  BETON,  MARY  SETON, 
MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  TO  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

IV. — MARY  SETOS. 

Boltox  Castle,  whither  Queen  Mary  had  been  removed,  was  a  spacious 
feudal  mansion,  of  which  a  massive  ruin  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  seated  on 
a  rocky  eminence  above  Wensleydale,  and  commands  a  glorious  prospect  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ure  and  Bishopsdale ;  and,  in  that  sweet  summer  season  of 
the  year,  the  richly-wooded  hills  surrounding  it  were  clad  with  verdure  enamelled 
with  the  fairest  flowers.  Harebells,  larger  and  more  brightly  blue  than  even 
Scotland  could  boast,  waved  from  every  crag,  blended  with  purple  heath,  tall, 
nodding  spikes  of  throatwort,  with  its  azure  bells  mingled  with  crimson  fox¬ 
glove,  and  the  wild  roses  and  woodbines  that  garlanded  the  hedgerows  and  trees. 

Bolton  Castle  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Scroope,  whose  wife,  being  the  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  made  the  captive  queen  and  her  ladies  more  comfortable 
than  suited  the  unfriendly  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  a  pleasant  sojourn 
of  upwards  of  six  months  they  were  rudely  removed,  and  compelled,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  to  travel  through  the  deep  snow  and  almost  impassable  roads  to 
Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staffordshire. 

They  left  Bolton  Castle  on  January  26th,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Tutbury  till  the 
3rd  of  February.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the  sickness  and  reluctance  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  determination  of  the  Scotch  ladies  to  create  all  the  hindrances  they 
could  on  the  journey,  may  well  account  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress.  Tutbury 
Castle  was  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  and  entirely  of  comforts.  They  were  all 
attacked  with  severe  colds  on  their  arrival,  and  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  removed, 
after  a  sojourn  of  less  than  two  months,  to  Wingfield  Manor  House — another 
strong  fortalice  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Derbyshire,  situated  in  a  lovely 
though  very  secluded  locality. 

While  at  Wingfield  hlanor  House,  Mary  Seton  was  wooed  by  Christopher 
Norton,  the  seventh  son  of  old  Sir  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Towers,  and  Susan 
Neville,  the  granddaughter  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr’s  second  husband.  Lord 
Latimer.  Christopher  Norton  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  had  devised  a  project  for  delivering 
her  from  her  present  captivity  by  getting  her  out  of  the  house  in  the  dress  of  her 
faithful  maid  of  honour,  who  had  engaged  to  delay  the  pursuit  by  personating 
her.  But  the  queen,  unfortunately,  communicated  the  project  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  dissuaded  her  from  making  the  attempt  when  everything  was 
prepared  for  the  enterprise. 

Affection  for  Mistress  Mary  Seton  was  alleged  by  Christopher  Norton  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Wingfield  Manor  House,  and  for  several  months 
he  was  recognised  as  her  declared  lover.  He  rashly  engaged,  with  his  venerable 
father,  his  uncle,  and  six  of  his  brothers,  in  the  Northern  rebellion,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  suffered  the  frightful  death  of  a  traitor,  being  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Mary  Seton  returned  Christopher  Norton’s  love, 
ut  his  tragic  fate,  and  the  calamities  of  his  family,  were  deeply  lamented  by  the 
captive  queen  aud  all  her  faithful  household  band. 

Mary  Seton  was  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  carried  with  the  queen  to  Coventry, 
and  was  with  her  during  the  fortnight  she  was  kept  in  the  Black  Boll  hostelry  in 
Smithfield-street,  near  the  gateway  of  the  Grey  Friars,  aud  was  afterwards  removed 
with  her  to  the  ancient  palace  opposite  St.  Michael’s  Church,  adjoining  St.  IMary’s 
Hall,  in  that  city,  and  was  subsequently  brought  back  to  their  old  prison,  Tutbury 
Castle,  and  thence  to  Chatsworth.  There  they  remained  stationary  for  several 
months.  But  Mary  Seton  was  in  great  anxiety  at  this  time  about  her  mother 
and  brother,  who  were  both  arrested  and  tried  for  their  lives  by  the  Regent 
Lennox,  for  having  ventured  to  write  to  her  in  her  English  prison  by  the  English 
spy.  Moon,  who  had,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  betrayed  the  secret  correspon¬ 
dence  of  which  he  had  been  incautiously  rendered  the  medium.  They  had  in 
these  letters  styled  the  supporters  of  the  baby  king's  authority  usurpers,  with 
other  expressions  that  were  considered  high  treason ;  but  when  they  were  brought 
to  trial  for  these  misdemeanours  the  jury  declined  to  convict  them,  aud  they  were 
liberated  on  finding  sureties  for  not  repeating  the  offence.  Thus  was  Mary  Seton 
deprived  of  the  comfort  of  corresponding  with  her  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  in 
Scotland  while  she  was  voluntarily  sharing  the  hardships  aud  restraints  of  her 
captive  sovereign  in  her  melancholy  English  prisons. 

A  deeper  gloom  was  thrown  over  Chatsworth  at  this  time,  to  the  queen  and  all 
her  devoted  Scotch  servants,  by  the  premature  death  of  John  Beton,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  effecting  her  liberation  from  Lochleven  Castle, 
and  died  in  his  thirty-third  year,  worn  out  in  her  service. 

He  was  her  principal  adviser,  and  the  master  of  her  household — an  office  of 
trust  and  responsibility — and  the  queen,  in  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  letter  in 
which  she  announces  the  loss  they  had  both  sustained  to  Lis  eldest  brother,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  begs  him  to  send  his  brother,  Andrew  Beton,  to  take  his 
place.  After  alluding  to  the  vexation  the  archbishop  had  recently  suffered,  in 
consequence  of  the  incendiary  attempts  of  evil-minded  persons  to  impugn  his 
fidelity,  and  assuring  him  of  her  confidence  in  his  attachment  to  her  service,  she 
tells  him  “  he  has  a  good  friend  in  Mary  Seton,  who  will  always  be  ready  to  serve 
him,  from  the  affection  she  bears  to  all  those  whom  she  knows  to  have  been  faithful 
servants  to  her.” 

A  confederacy  among  some  of  the  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Shropshire 
gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen,  aud  the  denunciation  of  their  project 
of  stealing  her  away  from  Chatsworth,  was  the  cause  of  her  removal,  with  Mary 
Seton  and  the  rest  of  her  devoted  household  band,  to  Sheffield  Manor. 

Up  to  that  period  Mary  Seton  had  been  allowed  the  attendance  of  her  Scotch 
maid,  Janet  Lindsay,  and  permitted  to  retain  her  old  man-servant,  John  Dumfries ; 
but  when  the  retinue  of  her  royal  mistress  was,  in  September,  1571,  reduced,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  imperative  decree,  from  forty  persons  to  sixteen,  she  Lad,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  resign  them — the  great  wonder  being  that  herself  was  permitted 
to  remain,  since  Lord  and  Lady  Livingston,  Willie  Douglas,  and  John  Gordon, 
though  firm  Protestants,  were  compelled  to  leave  with  more  than  twenty  others, 
creating  a  melancholy  vacuum  in  the  domestic  society  of  the  faithful  company, 
who  were  left  with  their  captive  sovereign  under  the  most  rigorous  restrictions. 
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“My  people,”  writes  Queen  Mary  to  the  French  ambassador,  La  Mothe 
FdD(iIoD,  “are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  castle  gates,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews 
bury’s  servants  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  mine.”  They  were,  besides,  in  constan 
expectation  of  being  -  separated  from  their  beloved  sovereign,  who  was  tlireatened 
with  the  deprivation  of  female  attendance  altogether.  Her  arch-enemy.  Lord 
Burghlcy,  writes  exultingly  to  his  colleague.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1571 — “  Sir  Thomas  Smith  can  tell  you  how  straiily  the  Queen  of 
Scots  is  kept,  having  now  but  ten  persons  of  her  own  of  all  sorts." 

I'uder  these  circumstances,  Mary  Seton  had,  of  course,  been  deprived  of  her 
two  Scotch  servants,  and  learned  to  wait  on  herself  as  well  as  her  royal  mistress, 
who  was  attacked  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness  at  this  time,  and  required 
all  her  care  and  attention. 

The  persevering  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  at  last  obtained  some 
amelioration  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  captive  queen,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
visit  Buxton,  to  drink  the  waters,  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
a  strong  guard.  The  change  w'as,  doubtless,  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  Mary  Seton, 
as  well  as  to  her  sick  sovereign  and  friend,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  there  long. 

The  place  where  they  were  lodged  was  Shrewsbury’s  pleasant  hunting-lodge, 
part  of  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  no  other  than  that  quiet,  comfortable 
family  hotel  called  the  Old  Hall. 

Mary  Seton's  mother  was  living,  in  1574,  in  Scotland,  with  her  sons  ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  M.  de  Briante,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Franco  on  law  business  about  her  dower,  which  was  disputed  by  her 
French  brother-in-law. 

Queen  Mary  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  requesting  him  to  do  what 
he  could  for  her,  and  to  give  her  letters  of  recommendation  to  every  one  likely  to 
be  useful,  and,  above  all,  to  intreat  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  in  her  name,  to  exert 
his  powerful  influence  in  the  poor  lady’s  behalf ;  and,  in  case  she  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  Paris  to  attend  to  a  law  process  for  the  establishment  of  her  rights,  to 
grant  her  suitable  apartments  in  one  of  his  houses  there,  “  for  love,”  she  says,  “  of 
me ;  for  she  is  a  good  and  virtuous  lady,  an  old  servant  of  the  late  queen,  my 
mother,  and  of  myself ;  her  daughter  (Mary  Seton)  renders  me  inestimable  services 
daily  ;  but  you  know  her  virtues  and  her  worth.”  In  another  letter  to  the  arch- 
bisliop.  Queen  Mary  reminds  him  of  a  commission  she  had  given  him,  some  time 
before,  “  to  send  her  a  watch,  which,”  she  says,  “  is  for  Mary  Seton.  If,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  royal  writer,  “  you  cannot  meet  with  one  suitable,  order  one  to  be 
made,  according  to  my  former  directions,  plain  but  correct  (a  good  time-keeper), 
with  the  reveil-matin,  or  alarum,  separate.” 

Cardinal  de  Lorraine  died  before  Mary  Seton’s  mother  settled  hei-  business, 
and  the  queen  continued  to  urge  Archbishop  Beton  to  exert  himself  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  manner  in  her  behalf. 

Meantime,  Mary  Seton,  though  the  bright  season  of  youth  was  past,  had 
inspired  the  new  maitre  d'hotel,  Andrew  Beton,  with  an  ardent  attachment,  which 
she  did  not  reciprocate.  No,  though  he  loved  her  with  such  intensity  that  it  became 
part  of  his  existence,  and  there  was  no  one  else  for  her  to  love,  shut  up  as  she  was 
between  four  stone  walls  in  the  strong  Castle  of  Sheffield,  with  the  indulgence  of 
an  occasional  visit  to  Buxton  with  the  captive  queen,  her  mistress ;  and  when  all 
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•traugers  had  been  warned,  under  peril  of  imprisonment  in  the  pestilential  countj 
gaol,  to  quit  Buxton  before  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  company  were  brought 
thither.  Any  other  woman  would  have  been  grateful  for  the  adoration  of  one  true 
heart,  constant  and  devoted  as  that  of  her  fellow-servitor,  Andrew  Beton ;  but 
Mary  Seton,  half  Frenchwoman  though  she  was,  preferred  celibacy  to  wedlock, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  Andrew  Beton's  suit,  or,  if  she  did  listen,  it  was  with  an 
unpersuaded  ear.  At  last,  after  years  of  fruitless  service,  poor  Andrew  wrote  to 
his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  all  other  confessors  lieiog  interdicted,  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  hopeless  passion  for  the  fair  maid  of  honour,  and  besought 
him  to  solicit  their  royal  mistress  to  exert  her  influence  with  Mary  Seton  in  his 
behalf. 

Queen  Mary,  whose  kind  heart  sympathised  with  the  distress  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lover,  undertook  to  plead  his  cause  to  her  c.^!ly  friend  and  devoted  attendant, 
but  in  va'n.  Mary  Seton  was  perfectly  obdurate,  and,  when  pressed  to  declare  her 
rea'rons,  haughtily  observed,  “that  Andrew  Beton  was  a  younger  brother,  of 
lineage  inferior  to  hers,  and  not  of  noble  blood,  therefore  no  fitting  match  for  her.” 
The  queen  promised  to  make  all  ri^h\  as  far  as  titles  and  honours  could  go, 
as  soon  as  she  should  be  reinstated  in  her  royal  an  hority ;  but  &lury  Seton  then 
declare  1  “  that  she  was  not  free  to  marry,  having  made  a  vow  to  devote  herself  to 
a  life  of  celibacy.”  The  queen  treated  this  excuse  with  contempt,  and,  after  several 
conferences  on  the  subject,  Mary  Seton,  at  last,  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  and 
earnest  persuasions  of  her  royal  friend,  said  that  “she  would,  according  to  her  duty, 
submit  to  the  commands  and  pleasure  of  her  sovereign  and  good  mistress,  who 
stood  to  her  in  the  place  of  a  mother ;  only  she  trusted  that  her  majesty  would 
have  such  regard  to  the  honour  of  her  family  and  her  conscience  in  regard  to  the 
vow  she  had  made,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  violation  of  cither ;  but  if  her 
brother  and  other  members  of  her  family  thought  proper  to  approve  of  the 
alliance,  and  the  Church  to  annul  her  vow,  she  would  consent  to  marry  Andrew 
Beton." 

“  1  have  taken  the  charge  upon  myself  of  obtaining  a  decision  on  her  pretended 
vow,  of  which  I  think  nothing,”  writes  the  queen  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ; 
“  and  if  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  coincide  with  mine  as  to  its  nullity  1  shall 
arrange  all  the  rest.  As  to  the  first  point,  our  man,  Andrew  Biton,  whom  I  have 
brought  in  presence,  has  declared  a  little  eagerly,  considering  the  difficulties  there 
will  be  in  it,  that  he  will  undcrtikc  the  journey  himself  to  obtain  the  disiicnsation 
from  the  vow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  settle  with  you  about  your  coming  over  in 
about  three  months.  I  will  solicit  for  a  i)a8sport  for  him,  and  also  one  for  you,  if 
it  be  possible  to  obtain  it,  for  both  will  be  recpiircd.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
write  again  to  her  brother.  Lord  Seton,  to  ascertain  what  he  wishes  mo  to  do  in 
order  to  get  over  the  difficulties  which  are  made  in  our  country  about  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  rank  and  titles.  Your  brother  will  explain  what  I  have  done  in  this 
matter,  with  which  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied,  and  willing  to  serve  me,  if  possible, 
more  than  ever." 

The  queen,  in  a  postscript,  adds — “  I  have  communicated  what  I  have  written 
to  the  damsel,  who  reproaches  me  with  having,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  oniitted  to 
enumerate  all  the  circumstances  under  which  she  has  made  her  su*  mission  os  a 
matter  of  duty  to  me,  but  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence  for  the 
observance  of  her  vow,  even  if  it  should  be  nullified  by  her  inclination  having,  for 
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a  long  time,  especially  since  our  incarceration,  disposed  her  more  to  continue  in 
her  present  state  than  to  enter  into  that  of  matrimony.  She  demurs  much  on 
the  differences  of  rank,  an  1  says  ‘that  she  has  heard  the  marriages  of  the  two 
Livingston  sisters  spoken  of  slightingly,  because  of  their  espousing  younger 
brothers,  and  she  fears  that  her  relations,  in  a  country  where  such  etiquettes  are 
kept  up,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  her.’  But  I,  as  the  sovereign 
of  them  both,  have  offered  to  take  upon  me  to  find,  as  far  as  in  my  present  state 
I  can,  a  remedy  for  this.”  Queen  Mury  clearly  meant  by  bestowing  a  patent  of 
nobility  on  Andrew  Beton,  and  endowing  him  with  lands  sufficient  to  support  the 
rank  to  which  she  intended  to  elevate  him,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  wed  with 
the  haughty  bride  to  whom  he  aspired. 

Strange  that  the  vicissitudes  which  had  laid  the  honours  of  regality  in  the  dust 
should  not  have  taught  Mary  Seton  a  better  lesson  than  to  oppose  the  boast  of 
heraldry  against  the  true  nobility  of  the  sound  heart  and  suunless  hand  that,  for 
seven  long  years,  had  wooed  her  acceptance  in  that  dreary  prison-liouse.  Even 
if  Andrew  Beton  had  been  of  no  higher  birth  than  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal 
line  of  Sforzza,  the  love  he  cherished  for  her  ought  to  have  been  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  hlary  Seton  ;  but  his  lineage  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  good  as  her 
own ;  at  any  rate,  Bethune,  Marquess  de  Rosny,  his  kinsman,  has  boasted  it  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Mary  Seton,  however,  promised  to  become  his  wife,  if  either  a  nullification 
of  her  vow  of  celibacy,  or  a  dispensation  for  her  to  contract  matrimony  with  him 
notwithstanding  it,  could  be  obtained ;  and  Andrew  Beton  proceeded  to  France  to 
endeavour -to  procure  this  release  through  the  intercession  of  his  brother,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  Rome  and  the  Pope, 
and  Mary  Seton  condescended  to  correspond  with  him  in  a  tone  which  inferred 
that  she  was  not  so  insensible  to  hU  affection  .as  her  previous  coyness  indicated  ; 
for  the  queen  writes  to  him,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1577,  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  that,  “  as  by  the  l.;st  letters  from  his  mistress  he  ought  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressed  with  her  disposition  to  bring  matters  to  the  desireil  end,  he  must 
rest  satisfied  till  his  return,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  she  will  always  act  the 
part  of  his  good  friend ;  but  as  for  imposing  the  command  on  Mary  Seton  he 
requires,  she  does  not  see  how  she  can  do  it,  or  in  any  way  add  to  the  declaration 
she  has  already  made  of  doing  her  utmest  to  smooth  all  difficulties  that  m’ght 
oppose  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.” 

It  seems  the  departure  cf  Andrew  Beton  was  the  cause  of  great  iuconveaknee 
to  the  captive  queen,  for  she  complains  that  everything  went  wrong  in  his  abecnoe 
in  her  household,  and  there  werj  nothing  but  disputes  and  quarrels  among  h-.r 
other  servants,  whom  ho  had  previously,  by  his  good  management  and  coueiliatory 
manner,  kept  in  order,  so  that  she  and  all  her  ladies  were  very  anxious  for  hb 
return.  But  ecclesiastical  business  has  always  been  proverbially  tardy,  and 
Andrew  Beton  was  burdened  with  a  great  deal  of  the  queen's  secret  correspondence 
in  France,  lie  had  undertaken,  moreover,  a  vast  amount  of  commissions  from 
her  majesty  and  her  ladies,  in  the  way  of  matching  shades  of  silk  and  worsted  for 
their  embroidery,  to  choose  and  purchase  all  sorts  of  choice  millinery  and  per¬ 
fumery,  and  bring  patterns  of  silks  and  dresses  from  Paris. 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  dated  September  2nd,  Queen  Mary 
anxiously  observee— “I  have  not  had  any  tidings  of  the  return  of  my  muitrt 


no 
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d'hotel,  Beton.  Hia  brother,  my  ambassador,  has  not  written  anything  about  him 
to  me,  as  youfancy,  and  I  am  in  no  small  trouble  seeing  my  table  so  ill  served 
during  bis  absence." 

Long  did  the  captive  queen  and  her  ladies  look  in  vain  for  the  return  of  poor 
Andrew  Beton  to  enliven  the  lugubrious  monotony  of  their  prison  with  French 
news  and  secret  Scotch  intelligence  collected  in  France,  his  exciting  budget  of 
ciphered  letters,  and  scarcely  less  interesting  freight  of  Parisian  millinery,  and  the 
pretty  novelties  in  silks  and  lijouterie  he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  and 
bring  over. 

Perliaps,  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  had  been  revealed,  that  of  the  proud,  coy 
Mary  Seton  might  have  beeu  detected  beating  anxiously  for  his  return  with  the 
nuUiflcation  of  her  perverse  vow  of  celibacy ;  but  if  absence,  and  the  severe  test 
to  which  she  had  put  his  love,  had  taught  her  to  prize  him  as  he  deserved,  it  was 
all  too  late,  for  she  never  saw  him  again. 

Poor  Andrew  Beton  died  on  his  homeward  journey;  and  the  sad  tidings 
reached  Sheffield  Castle  early  in  November,  and  are  thus  mentioned  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  with  an  allusion  to  his  projected  union  with  Mary 
Seton : — 

“  I  hope  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  through  your  intelli¬ 
gence  with  Lord  Seton,  to  whom  1  pray  you  to  make  my  commendations,  and 
assure  him  of  my  regard  for  him  for  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  my  service.  The 
desire  I  had  of  your  being  allied,  by  the  marriage  of  your  brother,  with  Ix>rd  Seton 's 
sister  Marie,  makes  me  regret  his  death  the  more,  in  addition  to  the  loss  1  have 
sustained  of  so  faithful  a  subject  and  servant.” 

Mary  Seton  must  have  suffered  no  slight  remorse  for  the  coldness  and  prudery 
about  her  vow  which  had  been  the  cause  of  poor  Andrew  Beton  undertaking  that 
unnecessary  journey  which  terminated  so  fatally  for  him.  She  remained,  however, 
with  her  royal  mistress  several  years  longer,  till  her  health  became  so  greatly 
impaired  by  the  hardships  and  cold  of  the  damp,  comfortless  prisons  in  which  they 
were  incarcerated,  together  with  the  deprivation  of  air  and  ezcrc'se,  that  she  at 
last  withdrew  to  France,  where,  probably,  her  presence  was  rtquired  by  her 
mother.  The  deprivation  of  her  society  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  royal  captive, 
who,  in  her  letter  to  the  French  ambassadors,  Chatcauneuf  and  Mauvissierc,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  use  their  good  offices  that  permission  might  be  granted  for  the 
Countess  of  Athol  and  her  daughter  to  come  and  wait  upon  her  in  her  pruon,  as 
[  they  had  offered,  complains  “  that  she  has  no  one  of  suitable  rank  and  age  to  bear 

I  her  company.  Formerly,”  she  pathetically  adds,  “  Mary  Seton  and  my  good 

Rallay  supplied  that  deficiency,  but  now  1  am  left  in  this  melancholy  soUtude 
alone.” 

r  Mary  Seton  sought  and  found  a  peaceful  asylum  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre  aux 

I  Dames — of  which  Queen  Clary’s  aunt,  Renee  de  Lorraine,  was  still  abbess — and 

devoted  the  residue  of  her  dajs  to  the  Ufe  of  celibacy  and  religious  seclusion  which 
had  always  been  her  desire.  Humours  that  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  was 
involved  in  some  extraordinary  peril  reached  Mary  Seton  in  her  cloistered  abode 
;  in  the  autunm  of  1580,  and  occasioned  her  great  solicitude,  which  she  thus  briefly 

[  expresses  in  a  hurried  note  to  Courcelles,  the  new  French  ambassador,  who  was 

ithen  in  London  on  his  way  to  Scotland : — 

“  I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  the  extreme  pain  and  anxiety  1  feel  at 
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the  diatreasiDg  news  which  has  been  reported  here,  that  some  new  trouble  has 
befallen  the  queen,  my  mistress.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  more.’’* 

Mary  Sctou  had  the  grief  of  Icarniug  that  the  vague  rumour  which  had  alarmed 
her  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  sentence  of  death  against  her  hapless  sove¬ 
reign,  under  the  pretext  that  she  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  her  royal  gaoler. 

She  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  full  particulars  of  the  heroic 
manner  in  which  the  illustrious  victim  met  her  fate  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringhay 
from  the  faithful  French  ladies  who  came  to  bear  the  murdered  queen’s  last 
messages  and  remembrances  to  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Lorraine  and  herself,  and  of 
assisting  at  tho  solemn  services  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Rheims. 

Mary  Seton  survived  her  royal  friend  and  mistress  many  years,  as  appears  from 
tho  testimony  of  a  letter  written  by  her  from  the  Convent  of  Rheims  to  soraj 
friend  and  kinsman  in  Scotland,  in  April,  IGlo. 

The  letter,  which  is  in  French,  is  on  business,  but  is  marked  at  top  with  a 
cross,  which  indicates  that  she  was  then  a  nuu ;  the  signature  only  is  in  her 
own  handwriting ;  indeed,  there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  write  her  own  letters,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  pen  of  an  amanuensis  in  her  correspondence.  She  must  at  that  time  have  been 
turned  of  seventy  years  of  age.  The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

“  Sin, — Seeing  that'yon  are  not  agreeable  that  I  should  use  the  terms  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  although  we  are  related,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them  any  more.  But 
I  must  express  the  great  regret  I  feel  that  1  have  yet  to  reply  to  your  letters,  which 
merited  earliev  attention.  In  this  I  have  always  been  hindered  by  those  whom  I 
am  compelled  to  employ,  not  having  any  other  means  of  answering,  being  without 
the  power  of  either  doing  it  or  paying  another  in  this  wintry  weather. 

’’  I  am  now  assured  by  your  letters  that  Lady  Drummond  is  married,  and  a^so 
of  the  pains  you  have  troubled  yourself  to  take  in  my  business,  both  in  regard  to 
her  and  others,  for  which  I  shall  remain  all  my  life  your  debtor,  and  intreat  you 
if  you  find  it  needful,  to  continue  it  if  you  please,  although  the  delay  of  their 
answer  makes  me  fear  a  poor  result ;  but  1  must  leave  it  always  to  your  better 
judgment. 

“I  write  a  line  to  this  lady,  of  which  I  send  you  tho  copy;  you  will  judge 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  write  to  her  again  on  this  matter. 

“  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  for  the  present  than  with  my  humble  com¬ 
mendations  to  yourself ;  remaining, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  most  humble  and  very  much  obliged 

“  Mauie  PE  Seton. 

“  Written  the  6th  of  April,  1615. 

“Dame  Margaret  Kirkcahly  recommends  herself  humbly  to  your  favour.”! 

Dame  Margaret  Kirkcaldy  was  at  that  time  the  Abbess  of  Rheims.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  She  and  her 

*  Unpubliahed  autograph  letter  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

t  The  original  of  this  curious  letter  is  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Almack,  Esq.,  of  Long 
Melford,  Sudbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  through  whose  courtesy  1  have  been  favoured  with 
a  transcript. 
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mother  were  pensioned  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  their  bereavement  and  exile ; 
they  were  also  recommendei  by  her  to  the  patronage  of  her  aunt,  Rende  de 
Lorraine,  who  gave  them  a  refuge  in  the  royal  convent  of  which  she  was  at  that 
time  the  superior.  Thus  Mary  Seton  enjoyed  the  solace  of  her  countrywoman's 
society  and  friendship  in  her  old  age,  for  Margaret  Kirkcaldy  was  still  living 
in  1629. 

The  date  of  Mary  Seton’s  death  is  not  known,  but  she  ended  her  days  peace- 
folly  in  the  Abbey  of  Rheims,  after  all  the  storms,  the  troubles,  and  sorrows  she 
had  witnessed  and  shared  with  her  royal  mistress. 

Ilow  different  is  the  Mary  Seton  of  reality  from  the  wild,  lively,  fascinating 
coquette  into  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  transformed  her  in  his  beautiful,  but 
unhistorical,  romance  of  “The  Abbot!"  Agnes  Strickland. 
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CHAPTER  xxvni. 

THE  CLOUD  GATHERS. 

The  epidemic  which  had  alreatly  spread  amongst  the  miners’  children  was  not 
confined  to  them.  The  shutters  of  several  shops  in  the  main  street  were  closed,  and 
on  the  Sunday  succeeding  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Braidlaw,  four  coffins  were  borne  to  the 
bare  churchyard  of  Poltrewyn.  The  same  night  little  Richard  sickened,  and  Mr. 
Donhead  went,  after  the  evening  service,  to  summon  Dr.  Grantley  from  Truro. 

With  the  strange  vitality  which  belongs  to  weakly  children,  he  continued  to 
struggle  witli  the  disease,  and  lay  in  his  cot  half -conscious  till  the  following  Thursday ; 
still  the  remedies  seemed  only  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  malady ;  be  grew 
weaker,  if  no  w'orse,  and  tossed  from  side  to  side  moaning  and  rambling  in  his 
baby  talk. 

Alice  and  Barbara  were  removed  into  another  room,  and  all  teaching  was  set 
aside ;  indeed,  the  Christmas  holidays  had,  of  themselves,  given  some  excuse  for 
sliorter  lessons,  and  the  calamity  which  seemed  impending  over  us  all  huslied  the 
entire  household  into  a  deathlike  silence.  For  three  nights  I  hatl  sat  beside  the 
little  cot,  sometimes  moistening  the  child's  lips,  holding  his  hot,  tiny  hand  in  mine, 
trying  to  reassure  and  comfort  him  in  his  wandering  fancies.  I  had  never  known 
how  much  I  loved  him  till  that  time.  His  quaint  speeches,  his  half-shy,  half- 
jiatronising  endearments — .all  the  peculiarities  at  which  we  were  wont  to  laugh — 
l)ecame  now  the  links  by  which  he  had  l)een  bound  to  our  hearts  ;  those  hearts  w’ero 
sore  even  at  the  thought  of  their  being  broken  awaj’. 

Mr.  Donhea<l  was  more  anxious  and  nen'ous  than  I  ha<l  expt'cUxl.  With  gloom 
ujion  his  face,  his  thin  lijis  set  in  silence,  he  w'ould  come  in  and  sit  beside  me, 
watching  the  little  face  so  pale  and  restless ;  would  ask  me  in  a  h.ard  whisper,  full 
of  restrained  pain,  whether  the  child  w.as  Ixitter ;  woidd  jealously  inspect  drink  and 
niLslicinc. 

Coming  in  suddenly  on  the  third  evening,  with  an  agony  of  anxiety  in  his  face 
which  claimed  all  my  symjiathy,  I  luwl  tlie  courage  to  say  what  I  had  weakly  for- 
Itorne  to  demand  at  firet.  In  my  own  sedfish  consciousness,  I  had  feared  a  motive 
might  1m  detested  for  such  a  request. 
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“  A\Tiy  not  Lave  other  advice?”  I  said  earnestly — “  why  not  call  in  the  doctor 
who  l\a3  already  had  so  much  experience  in  other  cases  ?” 

“AVhat!  Mr.  White?”  he  replied.  “  I  certainly  thought  of  that ;  hut  he  is  only 
the  doctor  to  the  miners’  children  ;  he  attends  very  few  of  the  other  families.” 

“  AVell,  it  is  the  mmers’  children  who  have  suffered  from  this  disease,”  I  siiid 
bluntly.  “  They  arc  not  so  utterly  different  from  other  children,  as  that  wiU  show ; 
the  same  remedies  may  have  effect  in  both  cases.” 

“  You  think  he  is  skilful  ?”  he  said  e.agerly. 

“  I  do.  He  is  reputed  so  by  the  miners  themselves.  Mrs.  Biaidlaw  will  have 
no  one  else;  and  he  himself  told  me  that  he  hail  to  refuse  onlinarj'  cases  in  his  private 
practice,  or  he  would  have  no  time  for  his  regular  duties.” 

“  Will  you  go  for  him  to-night?”  he  asked,  hiking  my  hand,  not  without  unusual 
resjiect.  “  I  know  that  you  have  hiul  no  rest  for  tluve  nights ;  stiU,  I  believe  the 
walk  will  not  hurt  you.  I  will  go  to  Bristol  to-morrow  morning  for  my  friend 
Doctor  Small.  To-night  I  mast  WTite  letters.  You  do  me  inestimable  sen  ice  in 
watching  my  jx)or  little  boy.  I  will  reixiy  it  if  I  can.” 

It  was  U]x)n  my  lij»  to  ask  him  for  repayment  at  once  by  .altering  his  colil 
pur^xises  towanls  my  guaidian,  by  giving  up  his  cherishwl  furtherance  of  what  he 
calleil  justice ;  but  his  mute,  sorrow-stricken  fiice  forbade  me.  “Gal  may  deal  with 
him  iK'st,”  I  thought.  My  reply  w.as,  “  What  I  do  is  for  love  of  my  little  cousin 
hiiaself.  I  would  save  him  if  I  could.”  He  took  my  hand  again,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  drew  my  head  towaiils  liim,  and  kissed  me  on  the  foreheail.  It  was  no 
great  distance  to  Ernest  AVhite's  house,  or  rather  to  the  house  of  which  he  occupieil 
a  jttrt  ;  but,  as  I  knew  that  he  might  be  away  from  home,  there  was  drink  to  pre- 
jiare,  and  fresh  candles  to  be  set  up ;  for  I  hail  detennineil  to  wait  all  night,  if  neeil 
l)e,  th.at  I  might  bring  him  liack  with  me  in  the  morning.  It  wiis  ne.ai-ly  nine 
o'clock  before  my  aunt,  who  hiul  been  jiaeifying  Barliara.  and  putting  her  to  beil, 
ivleaseil  me  from  the  chair  where  Mr.  Donheml  hail  left  me.  'I'hen  I  wrappeil 
his  great  cloiik  round  me,  and  went  out. 

'I'lie  night  Inwl  fidlen  ilark  and  windy,  the  sudden  gusts  liearing  before  them  cold 
and  furious  sliowers.  which  laslieil  the  roailways,  aud  setniuxl  to  mingle  with  salt 
droi«  of  spray  blown  from  the  sea.  Such  few  jxisst'ngers  as  were  abroad  in  the 
streids — and  they  were  mostly  men — sought  the  shelter  of  the  taverns. 

As  I  jxissihI  along,  walking  as  steadily  as  I  could  ag.iinst  the  wind  and  drirtng 
mill,  more  than  one  lough  face  liKikeil  after  me  in  friendly  recognition ;  more  tlian 
one  of  the  men  who  were  going  home  asked  ivhat  was  amiss  that  I  should  l>e  out  si> 
late  on  such  a  night.  To  thi-se  inquirii's  I  rt'plied  briefly  that  I  was  going  to  the 
doctor's,  and  hurriisl  on,  refusing  the  escort  which  was  offered  me  by  some  of  the 
men  whose  wivis  I  laul  visitinl  at  their  own  cottages. 

One  rough  figure,  standing  under  a  public-house  jioreh  at  the  end  of  the  main 
stitvt,  besought  me  to  let  him  follow  on  the  other  side  of  the  mail.  He  was  a  ilark, 
sunburnt  young  fellow  in  the  miner's  ilress,  and,  as  he  came  out  into  the  light  to 
8ix>ak  to  me,  I  remcmberi'd  tluvt  his  name  was  Zachaiy  Tn-vyll,  and  that  he  liveil 
with  his  mother  at  the  house  where  Ernest 'White  lodgixl.  He  held  some  jxist  at 
the  mine  rather  suiK'iior  to  that  of  the  oixlinary  men,  and,  as  I  had  heard,  was 
{xahaiis  too  well  known  us  the  best  wnstler  of  the  district,  having  carrieil  off  the 
])rizes  at  the  last  Truro  “  wrastlin’.”  Not  caring  to  accept  his  offers  of  protection, 
which  were  resjaetful  enough,  and  yet  suqiristxl  at  this  unusual  display  of  courtesy 
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from  men  who,  at  other  times,  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  it, 
I  bade  him  a  liasty  “  good-night,”  when  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him 
walking  in  the  road  by  my  side.  There  was  onlimu'ily  no  danger  in  my  w.alking 
about  Poltrewyn,  even  late  at  night ;  and  I  began  to  fear  that  Trevyll  Latl  been 
drinking.  “  Thank  you,”  I  said,  “  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  White,  to  fetch  him  to 
see  our  little  boy.  !Mr.  Do)diea<l  is  waiting  for  me,  so  I  mu.st  hurry.  I  need 
not  trouble  you.” 

“  You  iKient  afeeivl,  I  know,”  he  replied  ;  “  ami  waent  l>c  affronted  wi’  me,  for 
tez  for  you  I’ve  come  to  bring  this  letter  from  the  sehoulmistri'ss.” 

lie  handetl  me  a  letter  .os  he  sjx)ke.  It  was  from  ^laiie,  asking  me  whether  I 
knew  a  Captain  Bloomtielil  who  had  Iveii  to  visit  her,  and  had  said  that  he  met  me 
at  Mrs.  Braidlaw's. 

While  I  read  this  letter  by  the  light  of  the  oil-lamp  which  bm-ned  over  the 
door  of  the  tavern  where  Zachary  had  been  standing,  the  messenger  stood  with  his 
hea\7  miners  hat  in  his  hand — a  piece  of  politeness  which  caused  his  short  thick  hair 
to  glisten  with  the  heavy  raiu-drojis. 

“  There’s  been  a  man  aeskin’  ’l)out  you  at  the  men’s  housen,”  he  said  presently  ; 
“  but  there  he  wacjit  learn  wh.at  they  waent  tell,  for  we  doant  like  the  look  of  ’un  ; 
and  more — there  hez  l)een  a  man  seen  waeth  ’un  in  town  that  ’u’d  Ix'st  keep  away 
from  Poltrewyn.’’ 

“  Do  you  know  his  name  ?’’  I  asked  in  some  dismay ;  for  I  rememberetl  the 
retreating  figure  seen  tlubugh  the  window  at  Mrs.  Braidlaw’s ;  and  Marie’s  letter 
had  in  some  w.ay  given  a  direction  to  my  suspicions  of  Captain  Bloomfield. 

“  I  hevun’t  heerd  ut,  miss ;  but  he  wivs  down  hum  to-divy  with  a  hundred 
questions  to  th’  old  woman ;  and,  ef  tez  the  same  to  you,  I’<1  fuller  you  this  desmal 
night.” 

“  Did  the  other  men  who  offered  to  go  with  me  know  this.  Mr.  Trevyll  ?” 

“Tliere’s  many  know  ut,  miss;  an’  there’s  many  that  ’tid  settle  waeth  t’other 
thief  for  his  gashly  trade  done  years  sence.” 

“  If  you  are  going  home,  I  shall  thank  you  very  much  for  your  comiKiny  ;  but 
not  if  you  have  any  other  eng.agement.” 

“  I’ll  keep  up  w.aeth  you,  never  fear,  miss,”  he  rejoined,  falling  back  and 
walking  in  the  road  again. 

“  You  needn’t  walk  in  the  mud,  Mr.  Trevjll,”  I  said,  waiting  for  him ;  ‘il  want 
to  learn  more  of  the  man  you  mentioned  ;  why  do  the  miners  dislike  him  ?’’ 

“  I  doen’t  rightly  know  all  the  story ;  my  mother  could  tell  you  more  about  ut 
than  I  can.  From  all  I  learn  there’s  more  nor  one  in  this  paert  hez  good  cause  to 
shut  ’un.” 

“  You  have  no  quam'l  with  him,  then?” 

“  Xo,  not  I ;  that  is,  ef  every  honest  man  hez  not  a  quarrel  with  a  cheat  an’  a 
Hard,  an’  more  an’  worse  than  that  there.  Old  Faether  Penruth,  he’s  the  man  to 
hev  a  hate  to  ’un ;  but,  a.s  I  tell  ’ee,  mother  kneows  more  on’t  than  most.” 

:  As  I  could  not  persuade  Zachaiy  to  walk  anywhere  but  in  the  road  and  a  few 

paces  behind  me,  I  struggleil  on  against  the  wind  again,  the  rain  having  been  blown 
away  by  its  violence,  the  rustling  and  rumbling  of  the  waves  iqx)n  the  shore 
threatening  a  wild  and  stormy  night. 

Mrs.  Treryll’s  house  was  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  village — a  cottage 
which,  -with  its  garden  and  outbuildings  (one  of  them  a  bright,  clean  dairy),  occupied 
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a  large  space  of  ground.  As  we  came  to  the  door,  which  was  still  u}x>n  the  latch,  I 
could  hear  voices  in  the  room,  where  a  bright  fire  hurnt  in  the  wide  skillet  on  the 
heai'th,  an  apjK’tising  odour  of  rye  bread  telling  that  it  had  been  baking-day. 
The  shadetl  lamp  in  Ernest  White's  little  sitting-room  on  the  upper  fltxir  was 
lighted,  as  I  could  see  by'the  reflection  on  the  window-blind. 

“  Xot  to  hum  yet,  doctor  ezn’t,”  said  Zachary,  who  noticed  me  looking  up  at 
the  house  as  lie  overtook  me;  “he'll  lie  late,  shuar.  I  can  hear  ^liss  Glairy  Rose 
talken,  so  tez  handy  cf  you’ll  go  in." 

“  You  are  coming  in.  .aren't  you  ?"  I  saiil.  not  knowing  how  to  thank  him  for  his 
eighty.  “  I  hear  you  gaineil  the  prize  for  wrestling  at  'J'ruro.  Al’hat  was  it — a  cup'.;' 
or  anything  that  you  can  keep  to  show  T 

"  No ;  tez  soinethun  that  I  nor  nony  one  here  away  cud  keep ;  'twas  a  pus  o’ 
money,  an’  more  nor  luicf  ov  ut  were  clunked  't  Truro,  en  shaejie  ov  maite  an’ 
drvnk.’’ 

“  You'll  be  satisfied  now,  of  course ;  it  can't  Ik*  worth  all  the  trouble  for  so  little 
money.  I've  often  wondered  how  you  could  do  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  laang  the 
chainjiion.’’ 

“  Aw,  well,  you  in'  be  right ;  but  them  theer  Devon  men  caent  hev  ut  right 
clain  off  all  times.  I'm  lioun’  to  hold  Poltrewyn  ageu  I’lemmuth.  as  'twas  done 
b'  my  fivether ;  tez  but  siKna-t,  thee  'rt  slnuar,  wi’  me.  E'en  when  thec'r's  a  hurt  or  two, 
doctor  'll  cure  ut.’’ 

“  And  what  does  the  doctor  say,  Mr.  Trevyll’;'  ’ 

“  Doctor  say '?  M'cll,  we  hev  a  tu.s.<le,  t<x),  ut  tinu's.  Doctor  laciit  clever  at  the  hug 
an’  thraw ;  but  I  must  tell  you  at  Itoxun  he's  deffurnt.  I'm  but  a  bufflehead 
w.aeth  'un  theer;  but  I  waent  kep  you  heer,  shuar;  go  in,  miss,  an’  set  ’ee  down 
by  the  fier." 

He  lifteil  the  latch  and  openeil  the  door  for  me,  but,  as  it  shut  behind  me 
again,  I  saw  that  he  had  not  followed.  His  mother  and  ^larie  were  talking  so 
earnestly  lluit  only  the  rattle  of  the  lateh  calk'd  their  attention  to  my  presence.  1 
could  see  an  expri-ssion  of  fe.ar  and  trouble  leave  their  faces  as  they  recoguiseil  me, 
and,  taking  off  my  heavy  ckxik,  now  thoroughly  wet,  I  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire. 

My  emind  wiis  soon  told :  but  Ernest  M’hite  would  not  be  home  till  midnight, 
and  even  a  me.ssengcr  woidd  fail  to  meet  him  at  any  particular  place,  since  he  had 
left  no  word  to  Siiy  what  direction  he  had  taken. 

“  I  have  come  here  to  see  him  too,"  siiid  ^larie,  “  and  I  thin’K  he  must  be  at  the 
cottage — my  father  Penruth'.s  cottage.  I  mean.  Have  you  sec'ii  Zachary 

I  told  her  that  I  had,  and  incpiired  the  meaning  of  her  letter. 

Two  evenings  before,  she  siiid,  while  die  was  preparing  her  tea  after  school,  her 
little  maid  announcetl  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  who  came  into  the  rcxim  before  she 
could  inquire  his  name,  and  introduced  himself  as  Captain  Rkiomlield,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Rraidlaw  and  ilr.  Donheail.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  something  of  her  history  ; 
and  lielieving,  from  his  acquaintance  with  po</ple  of  influence  in  Paris,  that  he 
could  learn  something  of  her  relatives,  had  come  to  ask  for  the  particulai’s  of  her 
mother's  name,  and  to  see  if  any  p.apcrs  had  been  discovered  to  lead  to  her  identity. 
The  feeling  of  distrust  with  which  Slavic  said  she  regarded  him,  almost  instinc¬ 
tively,  was  increased  by  his  questions  respecting  myself ;  and,  although  she  had 
replied  to  him,  jx'rhaps  too  fre>ely,  about  her  own  affaii's,  she  contrived  to  evade  any 
discussion,  either  of  my  position  at  Mr.  Donhead's,  or  of  my  degree  of  relationsliip. 
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She  had  refused  to  show  him  either  her  mother's  portrait  or  the  prayer-book, 
however.  These  were  all  she  had,  except  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  had  been  in 
Mr.  Donhead’s  hands  so  long  that  she  knew  little  of  their  contents.  To  rid  her¬ 
self  of  her  visitor’s  jjersistency,  she  had  at  last  referred  him  to  Mr.  Peuruth — had 
promised,  indeed,  to  meet  him  at  the  fisherman’s  cottage  on  this  very  night,  and 
there,  subject  to  the  old  man’s  advice,  give  him  all  the  information  which  could  be 
gathered,  and  take  her  few  mementoes  with  her.  She  had  failed  to  see  Ambrose, 
who  had  been  for  the  last  day  or  two  at  Redruth — luid  come  to  Mrs.  Trevyll’s,  in 
order  to  ask  Ernest  to  accompany  her,  since  she  had  an  indescribable  dread  of 
meeting  Captain  Bloomfield  with  only  an  unsophisticated  adviser  like  the  ohl 
fisherman. 

“  And  I  have  waited  here  till  the  time  for  meeting  him  has  passetl,  hours  ago,” 
she  addeil.  “  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Mr.  AVhite  has  called  at  the 
cottage  on  the  way  home.  I  wish  Zacliary  luid  come  in — I  would  go  on  now 
and  see.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,”  I  said  suddenly,  for  I  felt  nervously  iiTitable  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  waiting  till  past  midnight  for  Ernest’s  return.  “  AVe  will  take  care  of  each 
other,  and,  even  if  we  have  a  journey  for  nothing,  we  shall  be  back  again  quickly 
enough.  Come,  put  on  your  cape  and  hood ;  the  rain  has  blown  away  seaward. 
I  will  be  your  cavalier.” 

I  spoke  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  with  me,  and  Marie  was  no  more  8urprise<l 
than  I  was  myself  at  the  strange  excitement  of  my  voice  and  looks.  Yet  I  was  in 
earnest,  for  waiting  had  grown  intolerable.  I  had  jjassed  sleepless  nights.  My 
brain  M'as  wakeful  almost  to  fever,  and  rest  luid  become  ahnost  impossible,  except 
by  the  cxliaustion  of  physical  fatigue. 

“  Well,  I'd  stay  here,”  said  the  landlady  ;  “not  that  there ’d  be  danger  in  going  b’ 
the  roa<l,  so’s  ye  biient  afeerd.  Norry  one  here  ’bout  ’u’d  do  ye  harm ;  but,  I  tell  ’ec, 
doen’t  go  over  b’  the  waste.  Ef  Zachary  comes  cn,  I’ll  send  ’un  after,  ef  tez  that 
ye’re  boun’  to  go.” 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  we  went  out,  but  the  wind  still  blew  in  fierce 
and  fitful  gusts  towards  the  sea,  over  which  a  long  train  of  bhvek  clouds  spreatl  like 
flying  draiiery.  Our  path  lay  along  a  ixkuI  crossing  a  wide,  irregular  tract  of  waste 
land  covere<l  with  clumps  of  heath ;  a  low’  stone  wall  ran  for  some  distance  on  either 
side,  broken  here  and  there  by  stunted  trees,  which  threw  patches  of  sliadow'  on 
the  ground.  AValking  was  difficult,  for  the  red  clay  of  which  the  roadway  w;»8 
formed  hatl  been  cut  into  deep  ruts  by  country  carts  and  waggons  plying  from  the 
miners’  vilhige,  and  the  mud  clung  to  our  feet  so  that  we  had  to  stop  more  than 
once  to  rub  it  off  upon  the  jiatches  of  grass  beneath  the  wall.  Twice  I  lost  a  slioe, 
and  was  conqielled  to  pull  it  from  the  mire  with  my  hands.  But  for  the  certainty 
of  finding  Mr.  Penruth  at  home,  we  should  h.ave  turned  back ;  but  our  journey  was 
already  half  accomi)lislied  when  we  heard  a  footstep  on  the  road  in  front  of  us.  AVe 
had  before  fancied  that  we  heard  some  one  in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come, 
and  waited,  thinking  it  might  Ije  Zachary  Trevyll  endeavouring  to  overtake  us,  but 
no  one  apjx^ared  in  sight ;  the  j).as.senger  before  us  wj»s  hidden  by  a  turn  in  the  road, 
and,  although  we  had  concluded  that  it  must  be  cither  Ambrose  or  Ernest  AA’hite, 
we  both  stopixjd  involuntarily,  half-fearing  to  turn  the  corner.  Another  minute,  and 
a  shadow  fell  across  the  path :  a  man,  wrapjied  in  a  cloak,  appeare*!,  walking  leisurely 
to  and  fro ;  before  we  had  time  to  turn  he  quiekcni'*!  his  pace,  and  took  off  his 
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hat  to  us  w  ith  a  low  bow.  I  grasped  my  companion's  arm  tightly  within  my  own, 
for  I  recognised  Captain  Bloomfield,  and  saw  upon  his  face  the  same  mocking  smile 
with  which  he  had  greeted  me  on  our  first  meeting. 

“  Long  looked  for,  come  at  last,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  and  walked  by 
^laric's  side.  “  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  these  two  hours,  but  scarcely 
expected  the  plcasm-c  of  meeting  Miss  Summers  with  you.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  told  her  of  our  conversation  last  night,  and  of  our  appointment  of  this 
evening?” 

I  felt  my  companion’s  am  tremble  within  mine,  v.  hile  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
man  had  in  it  something  so  offensive,  that,  for  a  moment,  we  were  both  silent ;  but  the 
nen'ous  excitement  which  ha<l  led  me  to  propose  the  journey  gave  me  a  strange 
advantage. 

“  I  learned  that  you  require  some  infomation  from  Mr.  Penruth,”  I  replied, 
“  and  we  are  now  going  to  his  house  together ;  if  you  have  seen  him,  he  has,  pro- 
liably,  told  you  what  you  wisli  to  know.” 

lie  took  no  notice  of  my  remark,  except  by  a  l(x>k. 

“  ILave  you  brought  the  papers  you  mentioned?’’  he  said  to  Marie,  in  a  half¬ 
whisper. 

“  I  thought  you  would  not  have  waited,”  she  I'oturned  hiurieelly.  “  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  cottage,  if  it  is  not  now  too  late  for  you  to  retimn  and  see  Mr.  Penruth. 
I  supjxjse  you  have  but  just  left  him  ?” 

“  Oh  !  it’s  no  use  going  back,”  he  replied  roughly.  “  I  was  there  two  hoius 
ago,  and  found  nobody  at  home  ;  and  here  have  I  been  waiting  in  this  infernal  road 
ever  since.  You  may  as  well  give  them  to  me  at  once.” 

lie  had  taken  her  by  the  arm  as  he  sjwke,  but,  seized  with  a  sudden  impiilse  of 
terror,  she  disengagtd  herself,  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  jxath,  dragging  me 
with  her. 

“  Come,  come,”  he  said ;  “  I  little  expected  this  sort  of  treatment  as  a  return 
for  my  interest  in  you.  I  can  do  nothing  without  them.  Jliss  Summers  will  lie  my 
guarantee  ;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  can  inquire  of  Airs.  Braidlaw.” 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  I ;  “if  you  have  any  papers,  Marie,  wc  will  take 
them  to  Mr.  Penruth.” 

“  I  tell  you  he  is  not  there,”  repeated  Captain  Bloomfield,  with  a  suppressed 
oath. 

“  Wc  will  go  and  see,”  I  replitxl.  “  We  expected  to  meet  his  son  half-an- 
hour  ago.” 

“  If  it  comes  to  that,  then,”  he  said,  “  I  will  have  them  at  once,  Ivfore  your 
cavalier  arrives;”  and  he  threw  back  his  cloak,  and  made  a  step  forward.  “  I  don’t 
intend  to  luud.  either  of  you,”  he  added,  ns  Marie  began  to  scream ;  “  but  there’s 
nobody  within  a  mile,  so  you  had  better  give  them  up  without  my  taking  them.” 

He  threw  his  cloak  away  from  him  to  the  fix)t  of  the  wall,  towanls  which  we  had 
retreated  ;  another  instant,  and  a  footstep  sounde<l  Khiiul  us  on  the  other  side.  A 
man  without  a  hat  leaped  into  the  roiwl ;  Captain  Bloomfield  hatl  seen  him  spring 
over  the  wall,  and  before  he  reachetl  him  ap^ieared  to  take  some  weaixm  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

The  man  had  dashed  up  his  ann  before  he  could  make  use  of  it. 

Frightened  as  I  was,  I  recognised  the  muscular  but  agile  figure  of  Zachary 
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“You  gaahly  bufflehead !”  he  ahouted,  “dost  thenk  to  shut  waeth  a  pistil? 
Now  throw  to  ut  for  a  VTastle,  ef  you  be  a  man.” 

The  conflict  was  sliort,  but  decisive.  Captain  Bloomflcld  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  bear  down  the  stone  wall  itself  as  to  move  his  opponent.  There  wiui 
a  momentary  scuffling  of  feet ;  he  ajij)cared  to  be  liftexl  suddenly  above  the  wrestler’s 
shouhler,  and  was  hurletl  into  the  road,  where  he  lay  without  motion. 

Zachary  put  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and  stoopetl  down  to  look  at  him. 

“  I'll  move  'un  to  the  wall,”  he  sjiid ;  “  tez  hkely  he's  hurt  morc'n  I  kneow.  He’s 
steff  in  ev’ry  lem.  I  thote  how ’t  ’u’d  be,  miss,  and  foUered  an’  cluckey’d  down 
by  the  stoanos.” 

While  we  were  debating  whether  we  should  turn  back  or  go  on  to  the  cottage, 
leaving  Zaeluiry  beside  the  womuled  man  till  we  could  get  assistance,  we  heaitl 
the  sound  of  laughter  and  talking  be^yond  the  next  clmnp  of  trees. 

“  ’Tez  the  doctor  and  Ambrose  Peiiruth — I  know  ut ;  the  loff  was  -Vmbrose’s,” 
said  Zaeluiry. 

They  were  coming  along  the  roiid  at  a  bri.sk  juvee,  and  started  into  a  run  as 
they  .Siiw  ils  stamling  together.  IVe  found  that  Captain  Bhximfield  h.od  not  licen 
to  the  cottiige  that  night ;  he  Iwd  once  ealhsl  there  to  inquire  for  some  jiarticulars 
of  Marie’s  early  hLstory,  but  l^Ir.  Penruth  luwl  referred  him  to  Mr.  Donhead,  and 
he  IumI  apjK'ared  no  more. 

Ernest  raised  him  against  the  luink  (jf  stones,  and  found  tliat  he  had  receivcil 
a  severe  coutu-sion  on  the  head,  and  that  his  right  arm  wiis  broken.  Mai'ie  h.ad 
fainted,  and  I  was  dazeil  and  giddy,  my  late  unnatural  excitement  having  been 
biicc-eeJed  by  a  sort  of  half-con.sciousness,  in  which  1  seemed  unable  to  determine 
the  reality  of  tlie  night’s  incidents. 

'Hie  wounded  man  was  wrap{x*d  in  his  cloak  and  carrieil  kick  to  Mrs.  Trevyll’s, 
wliere  he  was  jdaced  on  Zacluuy’s  bed  ;  he  luul  Ix'gun  to  moan  before  our  strange 
cavalciide  n-ached  the  door,  and,  after  the  setting  of  his  broken  arm,  and  the 
a<bninistering  of  some  restoratives,  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  while  his  late 
antagonist  bathed  his  temijles  and  watched  by  the  bedsitle. 

M’hen  he  had  been  settleil  for  the  night,  and  Itlaric  and  Ambrose  luid  gone 
away  together,  1  prejuired  to  return  with  Ernest  to  my  own  dutk«  by  the  cot  of  the 
sick  child. 

I  alreaily  reproached  myself  for  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of  delay  which 
might  Imj  fatal,  and  urged  “  the  doctor”  to  come  with  me  at  once. 

Having  heard  what  I  could  tell  him  of  the  little  lK>y’s  condition,  however,  he 
said  that  he  shouM  take  another  hour  to  jinquire  the  mwlicine,  and  in  leas  than  five 
minutes  I  ha<l  Ikh-u  installed  by  the  fireside  ujsm  Mi-s.  'rrevyll’s  si'ttee,  which  was 
furnishe*!  with  an  enormous  pillow.  Here  I  Wiis  supplied  with  tea  and  toast,  in 
discussing  which  1  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound,  that  I  sivmeil  only  to  have  closes! 
my  eyi«  in  the  act  of  stiiring  my  lust  cup,  when  Ernest  touched  my  hand,  and 
sahl  that  an  hour  and  a-half  had  pusse-d  sim^e  he  went  up-stairs. 

“You  will  Ihj  k-tter  now,”  he  Kii<l,  with  his  bright,  quiet  smile.  “You  must 
leave  some  one  else  to  watch  to-night.  1  will  doit  if  you  usk  me.  Another  six  horn's’ 
fatigue  after  this  excitement  will  disable  you  entirely  for  some  time  to  come.” 

I  felt  weak  ami  gl<l<ly  still,  but,  .is  there  was  no  time  to  Imj  lost,  and  I  luul  tlie 
support  of  a  friendly  arm,  I  contrived  to  walk  briskly  enough.  Mr.  Donhead 
opened  the  door  himself  in  answer  to  the  bell ;  he  had  been  in  his  study,  he  said,  to 
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prepare  for  his  joxurney  to  Bristol  in  the  morning,  'llie  child,  he  told  ns,  continued 
to  moan  and  toss  his  heail_  from  side  to  side,  but  neither  sjwke  nor  uoticeil  any¬ 
body  at  his  balside. 

Aly  aunt  was  still  watching  him,  moistening  his  lips  with  some  cooling  tlrink,  as 
we  went  into  the  room ;  she  starte-d  up  and  looked  at  Ernest  White  with  an  im¬ 
ploring  gestiuv,  as  tliougli  he  was  in  some  sort  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  'Idiia 
is  the  great  and  terrible  trial  of  the  doctor ‘s  daily  experience — the  umv;isoning  hojic 
with  which  his  efforts  are  ivganksl — the  involuntary  belief  that  the  dear  life  may  be 
sjianxl  by  a  judicious  exercise*  of  his  skill — the  ihoadful  loe)k  e'f  doubt  and  reproach 
which  almost  se'cins  to  attribute  death  to  an  accident,  which,  but  for  his  negle*ct  or 
misjudgmcnt,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Ernest  smelt  and  biste*;!  the  metliciius  which  stooil  on  the  mantelpiece,  and,  after 
asking  two  or  three  ipiestions,  sttHsl  looking  lixeylly  at  the  little  face. 

“  Do  you  think  you  can  siive  hinr/'’  whisjK*reil  .Mr.  Donhea*!  from  Ivhiiid  me. 

“  i'i«,  I  believe  he  will  s»x)n  be  iH'tter.  if  you  allow  me  to  follow  my  own  course 
of  treatment;  but  I  must  stipulate  for  the  entire  control  of  everything  during  the 
next  twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  You  will  junilon  me  for  sjvaking  so 
pl.ainly,  but  my  treatment  in  thi'se  e;ises  is  ja'ciiliiir,  and  I  am  eonvinceil  of  its 
dTuMey  during  the  present  epidemic.” 

“  You  have  no  objection  to  my  going  to  Bristol  V  You  will  not  refuse  a  cousulla- 
tion  with  Dr.  Small,  if  I  bring  him  back  with  meV” 

“  No,  certainly  ;  but  1  must  be  judgeil  by  the  result.  If  there  is,  as  I  hope, 
a  decidwl  improvement  in  the  little  fellow  by  the  time  of  your  return,  I  nnist  hold 
my  own  o]iiuion,  even  against  Dr.  Small.” 

Ills  methotl  of  proc'eetling  w;us  altogether  new;  okl  triulitious  of  domestic 
medicine  were  terribly  set  at  lumtght,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donhead  were  at  once  put 
aside — my  own  assistance  claimed  for  iulministeriug  the  reimKlit,*s. 

I  need  not  heiv  give  any  di'seription  of  the  means  he  atlopteil.  'I’hey  were  nlnmst 
entirely  opjK)se«l  to  then-exi.sting  usjige,  but  they  were  attendetl  with  sueei*ss  fivm 
the  first  hour.  Before  sunrise,  when  Mr.  Donhead  w.as  jin'jmrtHl  to  start  for  Bristol, 
little  Richaiii  wiis  asleeji,  and  lurtli  Mrs.  Donhead  and  mysc'lf  weiv  \\atehing  the 
coverlet  of  the  cot  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  every  breath. 

Ernest  w:is  sitting  quietly  by  the  window  ;  jux’sently  he  rose  and  sjH)ke  to  my 
aunt — 

“  You  may  safely  leave  a  servant  to  watch  him  for  an  hour  or  two.  You 
both  want  rest.  I  will  return  at  one  o'clock.  I  must  insist  on  your  skx'piug  till  the 
evening,”  he  addc<l,  turning  to  me;  “  if  iu>t,  I  shall  have  you  for  a  patient  again, 
before  many  houi-s.  1  will  l»e  here  to-morrow  at  one,  and  ag-ain  at  stwen  o'eloc’k. 
1  shall  want  to  see  you  on  my  st-cond  visit.” 

Once  more  he  looke«l  at  the  child,  and  then  he  and  ^Ir.  Donhead  went  out 
together. 

As  the  grey  light  shone  over  the  farthest  alge  of  the  heaving  sea,  I  siink  into 
strangely-troubled  ilreams. 
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MEREDETH  CHICHESTER; 

A  TALE  OF  OUR  OAVX  TBIES, 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GREYHILL,  A  STORY  OF  A  SFIRIT.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORDER  OF  BAXISHMEXT. 

“  Put  the  hair  away  from  your  face,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  I  shall  know 
with  one  glance  whether  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood  or  no.” 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  facing  him  with  an  expression  which,  if  bold  and 
defiant,  was  at  least  clear  and  truthful.  Mr.  Chichester  was  a  man  of  keen  pene¬ 
tration,  and  no  limited  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  this  insolent  attitude 
misled  him,  for  he  said  in  a  cold,  stern  tone — 

“  Go  away ;  I  do  not  like  you  near  me ;  you  are  untruthful.” 

“  It  is  rather  you  who  are  unjust,”  answered  the  other  with  triumphant  supe¬ 
riority. 

Her  manner  was  convincing.  He  regarded  her  fixedly  again  ;  then  said  more 
gently— 

“  Come,  Merodeth,  be  frank  with  me,  and  explain  the  whole  affair.” 

“  Well,  it  pleased  me  to  follow  my  own  devices  for  once.  'Phcre — to  lie  flat  on 
my  back  on  the  beach  an<l  listen  to  the  endless  rij)ple  of  the  waves.  'Phe  day 
was  so  delicious.  I  ha*!  a  sort  of  restless  ycaiming  to  lx?  near  the  sea ;  and  I 
went.” 

“  But  you  had  some  ulterior  motive  in  this  sudden  caprice.” 

“  No,  I  hadn’t,”  she  replied  with  tart  abruptness. 

“  You  are  a  very  rude,  ill-mannered  child,”  said  Mr.  Chichester  with  more 
gravity  than  anger ;  “  and  I  shall  give  you  no  further  opjxirtunity  of  exonerating 
yotirself.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  a  child  :  you  forget  I  shall  be  seventeen  next  week 
two  years.  In  the  second,  I  may  be  rude  and  ill-mannered,  but  it  is  certainly  your 
fault,  for  you  have  accused  me  falsely.  'ITierefore,  I  shall  not  go  away.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  to  me  whether  you  think  me  ill-mannenxl  or  no ;  but  I  will  not  be  called 
a  liar  by  any  one,  be  he  king  or  kaiser.” 

“  llien  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  Merodeth.  You  know  how  much  I  love  open¬ 
ness  and  candour.” 

“  I  always  am  open  with  you,  and  this  is  my  reward,”  slic  answered,  assuming 
a  dignified  and  womanly  air.  “You  forget  that,  whatever  my  age,  I  am  a  lady, 
and  you  owe  me  some  courtesy  as  such.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  bounng  profoundly.  “  Perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  dictate  to  you.” 

“  Perhaps  not.” 

She  wanted  to  give  some  shar|)er  retort  evidently,  but  she  was  putting  strong 
i-estraint  on  her  passions  by  guarding  her  lips  imtil  they  were  actually  bleeding. 

She  had  a  handsome,  energetic  face,  with  a  broad,  intellectual  forehead,  rather 
a  square  development  of  chin,  but  splendid  eyes.  She  was  at  that  age  when  girla 
frequently  look  overgrown  and  awkward,  from  their  thinness  of  outline  and  undue 
length  of  limb ;  but  there  was  great  promise  of  vigorous,  bright-tinted  beauty  about 
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her,  enough  to  insure  a  glorious  matiuity.  The  very  nature  of  her  peculiar  charms 
precluded  an  early  development. 

There  are  some  sleek,  plump,  rosy,  little  creatures,  pretty  at  all  times  and  every 
age.  'fhey  coquet  with  the  menfolks  even  in  their  cradhs,  and  ai-e  winning  hearts 
when  other  children  are  wearing  long  clothes.  But  Mcredeth  had  never  been  oue 
of  these  precocious  men-slayers.  She  was  not  beautiful  as  a  bud  ;  but  they  who 
waited  patiently  might  make  sure  of  her  loveliness  as  a  full-blown  flower. 

She  was  jierfectly  aware  of  this  hereedf.  The  age  of  diffident  unconsciou.sness  as 
to  one’s  indindual  and  personal  attractions  has  long  since  passed  away,  in  spite  of 
all  that  romancists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  A  girl  may  overrate  her  physical  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  be  Slue  she  never  underrates  them.  !Meredeth  certainly  tlid  not.  She 
thought,  in  all  faith,  that  she  sliould  be  hanilFome  some  day,  and  have  power  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  fii'st  she  meant  to  subjugate  to  her  yoke  was  her  impas¬ 
sible  guardian. 

He,  obviously,  was  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  as  he  stood  with 
liis  grave,  frigid  eye  fixing  hers,  somewhat  amusetl  in  his  heart,  but  satisfied  that 
his  conscience  demandeil  of  him  a  show  of  anger  and  severity. 

Mcredeth  had  a  wild,  reckless  way  of  wandering  alKiut  the  country,  and  making 
acquaintances  where  die  should  not ;  and  he  h.-ui  discoverevl  an  intimacy  which  he 
thought  tlangerous  and  demoralising,  and  had  i>romisc\l  himsi'lf  to  destivy  it.  Her 
sudden  flight  the  day  Ix'fore  had,  therefore,  apjx'aiwl  to  him  as  a  reK'Uious  effort  to 
renew  the  broken  connection,  contrary  to  his  cxpri'ss  commaiuls,  and  he  was  pre- 
])art^l  to  be  proixirtionately  angry.  She  had  denieil  the  accusritiou  once,  but  in  a 
can‘lc«B,  off-hand  manner,  which  h.ad  apjK'ared  to  him  f.alse  and  ill-assureil,  as  well 
as  defiant,  •and  he  had  resolved  to  know  the  truth.  He  Wked  inexorable  as  he  slid 
again — 

“  AVhy  do  you  go  near  I’cncloiie  AVaters,  when  1  have  so  often  and  so  expressly 
bidden  you  notV” 

“  AVell,  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  her,  and  never  did  from  the  first ;  she’s  a  bold, 
bad  girl ;  but  I  coiudetl  her  becaase - ” 

Here  slie  hesitated. 

“  Go  on,”  said  Mr.  Chichester. 

“  Because  slie  promist.-d  to  tcU  me  how  to  make  my  skin  white.” 

He  could  with  difficulty  repross  a  smile;  nevertheless,  he  umnagi'el  to  siy,  with 
sufficient  severity — 

“  Your  confe’ssion  forces  me  to  think  you  a  very  vain,  weak-miudeel  girl.  AA’hy, 
if  Goil  niaile  you  brown,  should  you  waste  your  time  in  futile  and  degrading  efforts 
to  change  the  nature  of  your  complexion  ?” 

“  God  did  not  make  me  brown,”  slie  answered  petulantly,  and  she  pushed  back 
her  sleeve,  and  ex|x)eod  her  wrist.  'I'he  back  of  the  hamls,  as  well  as  the  slender 
taper  fingers,  were  sunburnt  enough,  but  the  wrist  was  snowy  and  delicate,  crosstxl 
by  dei'p  blue  veins.  “There  now!  am  I  brown  by  natmx'?”  slie  triumphantly 
inquired. 

“  Certainly  not ;  and  thcrefoi'c  you  did  not  nsjuiiv  any  eosmetie.” 

“  But  my  face  is  dreadful — look  I  Tin  always  out  in  the  sun ;  and  l’eneloi>o 
Waters  told  me  she  would  fimi  me  a  way  to  remedy  it  immciliately.” 

“  And  you  believed  her  ?” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?” 

a 
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MEREDETH  CHICHESTER; 

A  TALE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GREYHILL,  A  STORY  OF  A  SPIRIT.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORDER  OF  BANISHMENT. 

“  Put  tho  hair  away  from  your  face,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  I  shall  know 
with  one  glance  whether  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood  or  no.” 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  facing  him  with  an  expression  which,  if  bold  and 
defiant,  was  at  least  clear  and  truthful.  Mr.  Chichester  was  a  man  of  keen  pene¬ 
tration,  and  no  limited  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  this  insolent  attitude 
misled  him,  for  he  said  in  a  cold,  stern  tone — 

“  Go  away ;  I  do  not  like  you  near  me ;  you  are  untruthful.” 

“  It  is  rather  you  who  are  unjust,”  answered  the  other  with  triumphant  supe¬ 
riority. 

Her  manner  was  convincing.  He  regarded  her  fixedly  again  ;  then  said  more 
gently — 

“  Come,  Merodeth,  be  frank  with  me,  and  explain  the  whole  affair.” 

“  Well,  it  pleased  me  to  follow  my  own  devices  for  once.  'Phere — to  lie  flat  on 
my  back  on  the  beach  and  listen  to  the  endless  ripple  of  the  waves.  'Phe  day 
was  so  delicious.  I  had  a  sort  of  restless  yearning  to  be  near  the  sea ;  and  I 
went.” 

“  But  you  had  some  ulterior  motive  in  this  sudden  caprice.” 

“  No,  I  hadn’t,”  she  replied  with  tai-t  abruptness. 

“  You  are  a  very  rude,  ill-mannered  child,”  said  Mr.  Chichester  with  more 
gravity  than  anger ;  “  and  I  shall  give  you  no  further  opportunity  of  exonerating 
yourself.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  a  child ;  you  forget  I  shall  be  seventeen  next  week 
two  years.  In  the  second,  I  may  be  rude  and  ill-mannered,  but  it  is  certainly  your 
fault,  for  you  have  accused  me  falsely.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  go  away.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  to  me  whether  you  think  me  ill-mannered  or  no ;  but  I  will  not  be  called 
a  liar  by  any  one,  be  he  king  or  kaiser.” 

“  Then  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  Meredeth.  You  know  how  much  I  love  open¬ 
ness  and  candour.” 

“  I  always  am  open  with  you,  and  this  is  my  reward,”  she  answered,  assuming 
a  dignified  and  womanly  air.  “  You  forget  that,  whatever  my  age,  I  am  a  lady, 
and  you  owe  me  some  courtesy  as  such.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  bowing  profoundly.  “  Perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  dictate  to  you.” 

“  Perhaps  not.” 

She  wanted  to  give  some  sliarper  retort  evidently,  but  she  was  putting  strong 
restraint  on  her  passions  by  guarding  her  lips  until  they  were  actually  bleeding. 

She  had  a  handsome,  energetic  face,  with  a  broad,  intellectiud  forehead,  rather 
a  square  development  of  chin,  but  splendid  eyes.  She  was  at  tiiat  age  when  girls 
frequently  look  overgrown  and  awkward,  from  their  thinness  of  outline  and  undue 
length  of  limb ;  but  there  was  great  promise  of  vig(»ous,  bright-tinted  behuty  about 
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her,  enough  to  insure  a  glorious  maturitj.  The  very  nature  of  her  ixsculiar  charms 
precluded  an  early  development. 

There  are  some  sleek,  plump,  rosy,  little  creatures,  pretty  at  all  times  and  every 
age.  'fhey  coquet  with  the  mcnfolks  even  in  their  cradles,  and  are  winning  hearts 
when  other  chiklreu  are  wearing  long  clothes.  But  Meredeth  had  never  been  one 
of  these  precocious  mcn-slayers.  She  was  not  beautiful  as  a  bud  ;  but  they  who 
waited  patiently  might  make  sure  of  her  loveliness  as  a  full-blown  flower. 

She  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  herself.  The  age  of  diflident  unconsciousness  as 
to  one’s  individual  and  personal  attractions  has  long  since  passed  away,  in  spite  of 
all  that  romancists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  A  girl  may  overrate  her  physical  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  be  sure  she  never  underrates  them.  Meredeth  certainly  ilid  not.  She 
thought,  in  all  faith,  that  she  sliould  be  handsome  some  tlay,  and  have  power  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  fii’st  she  meant  to  subjugate  to  her  yoke  was  her  inq^as- 
sible  guardian. 

He,  obviously,  was  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  as  he  stood  with 
liis  grave,  frigid  eye  fixing  hers,  somewhat  amused  m  his  heart,  but  satisfied  that 
his  conscience  demanded  of  him  a  show  of  anger  and  severity. 

Meredeth  had  a  wild,  reckless  way  of  wandering  about  the  country,  and  making 
acquaintances  where  she  should  not ;  and  he  had  discovered  an  intimacy  which  he 
thought  dangerous  and  demoralising,  and  had  promised  himself  to  destix)y  it.  Her 
sudden  flight  the  day  l)efore  had,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  as  a  rebellious  effort  to 
renew  the  broken  connection,  contrary  to  his  express  commands,  and  he  was  pre- 
jiared  to  be  proportionately  angry.  She  had  denieil  the  accusation  once,  but  in  a 
careless,  off-hand  manner,  which  had  appeared  to  him  false  and  ill-assured,  as  well 
as  defiant,  and  he  had  resolved  to  know  the  truth.  He  looked  inexorable  as  he  said 
again — 

“  Why  do  you  go  near  Penelope  Waters,  when  I  have  so  often  and  so  expressly 
bidden  you  not?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  her,  and  never  did  from  the  first ;  she’s  a  bold, 
bad  girl ;  but  I  courted  her  because—” 

Here  she  hesitated. 

“  Gro  on,”  said  Mr.  Chichester'. 

“  Because  she  promised  to  tell  me  how  to  make  my  skin  white.” 

He  could  with  difficulty  repress  a  smile ;  nevertheless,  he  managed  to  srry,  with 
sufficient  severity — 

“  Your  confession  forces  me  to  think  you  a  very  vain,  weak-minded  girl.  Why, 
if  God  made  you  brown,  should  you  waste  your  time  in  futile  and  degrading  efforts 
to  change  the  nature  of  your  complexion  ?” 

‘‘  God  did  not  make  me  brown,”  she  answered  petulantly,  and  she  pushed  back 
her  sleeve,  and  exposed  her  wrist.  The  back  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  slender 
taper  fingers,  were  sunburnt  enough,  but  the  wrist  was  snowy  and  delicate,  crossed 
by  deep  blue  veins.  “There  now!  am  I  brown  by  natiue?”  she  triumpliantly 
inquired. 

“  Certainly  not ;  and  therefore  you  did  not  require  any  cosiuetic.” 

“  But  my  face  is  dreadful — lock!  Pm  always  out  in  the  sun;  and  Penelope 
Waters  told  me  she  would  find  me  a  way  to  remedy  it  immediately.” 

“  And  you  believoi  her  ?” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?” 
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“  Meredeth,”  said  Mr.  Chichester,  after  a  long,  reflective  pause,  “  you  must  go 
to  school.  You  are  absolutely  running  wild  here.  Mademoiselle  Delaine  exercises 
no  more  real  control  over  you  than  if  she  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom. 
You  shall  go  to  school.” 

“  Very  well,  I  shall  like  that :  when  ?” 

“  As  soon  as  the  aiTangements  can  be  made.” 

“  And  for  how  long  ?” 

“  Two  years.” 

“  Until  I  am  seventeen — a  woman,  in  fact.” 

Then  she  stopped  short ;  and  her  wayward,  impulsive  moods  knew  one  of  their 
sudden  changes.  Her  eyes  clouded  over,  her  full  lips  quivered,  and  she  exclaimed, 
with  pettish  vehemence— 

“  No,  I  wont — I  forgot.  I  sha’n’t  go.” 

“  Give  me  a  reason,  if  you  please.” 

“  Because  I  don’t  choose.” 

“  Pre-eminently  logical,  and  meant  to  be  equally  conclusive,  no  doubt :  highly 
characteristic,  in  addition  ;  but  excuse  me  if,  as  your  guardian,  I  ask  for  a  better.” 

“  You’ll  go  and  get  married  whilst  I’m  away.” 

“  And,  admitting  this  possibility,  what  then  ?” 

“  I  should  hate  her,”  she  said  fiercely. 

“  Then  what  am  I  to  do?”  he  answere<l,  smiling  with  indulgent  irony. 

“  You  must  promise  not  to  think  of  marrying  until  I  come  home.” 

“  And  then  get  you  to  choose  my  wife  for  me? — according  you,  as  the  reward 
of  your  onerous  office,  the  first  refusal  of  my  person  and  lands.” 

“  Of  course  I  couldn’t  expect  you  to  want  a  liar,”  she  replied,  with  a  show  of 
demure  spite. 

“  Siuely,  surely  I  couldn't  have  called  you  that,  Meredeth?  That  was  not  the 
word  I  used.  It  might  have  l>een  an  equivalent,  but  not  so  broad  and  discourteous. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  I  am  a  gentleman,  even  when  speaking  to 
a  child.  Less  so  then  than  ever,  I  should  hope,  since  my  example  might  have  an 
ill  influence ;  and  nothing  would  lessen  me  so  much  in  my  own  estimation  as  to  find 
I  could  not  be  as  civil  where  there  was  little  chance  of  my  civility  being  appre¬ 
ciated  as  elsewhere.” 

“  Then  you  think  I  am  not  capable  of  appreciating  civility?” 

“  I  was  sjx’iiiking  generally.  The  strong  term  you  put  into  my  mouth  just  now 
startled  me.  I  said  you  were  untmthful ;  but  I  could  not,  I  am  sme,  have  per¬ 
mitted  myself  to  use  the  other  wortl  you  imputed  to  me.” 

“  Perhaps  not  quite  that ;  but  you  were  in  a  towering  passion.” 

“  I  was  hiu-t  and  annoyed.  But  your  exprissions  are  so  strong,  Meredeth. 
Nothing  under  suixsrlatives  seems  to  meet  the  fashion  of  your  ideas.  I  always 
notice  tliat  neglected  girls  of  your  age  absolutely  revel  in  them.  I  hope  they  will 
teach  you,  at  school,  to  modify  the  sharpness  of  your  expressions,  and  accustom 
yourself  to  a  more  correct,  a  lenient,  estimate  of  those  with  whom  you  are  placed.” 

“  One  of  whom  will  be  you.” 

“  Not  when  you  return.  You  will  bo  too  old  then  to  remain  under  my  roof, 
and  will  have  to  adjourn  to  your  own  place.  Always,  and  at  all  times,  yoq  shall 
have  my  best  attention  and  advice,  but  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  we  should  live 
together.” 
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“  And  why  not  ?” 

“  The  world - " 

“  A  fig  for  the  world !”  die  interrupted  ixittidily.  “  IMio  cares  what  the 
world  saysV” 

“  I  do — for  you.  I  diould  be  neglecting  a  ^xirtion  of  my  trust  if  I  penuittod 
evil  to  be  spoken  of  you.  AVheu  the  mandates  of  cxpetliency  militate  against  our 
consciences  we  do  right  to  disreganl  them;  otherwise  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
certain  weight  in  our  councils,  taking  all  care  not  to  be  abject  and  servile  followers 
of  those  decisions  wliich  we  know  to  be  cowardly  or  wrong.” 

“  IJut,  guardian,  what  could  it  say  in  this  case?”  she  asked,  regarding  him 
keenly  and  curioudy  from  under  her  sweeping  lashes ;  “  you  are  much  too  old 
for  me.” 

He  smiled,  without  displaying  a  shadow  of  pique.  He  understood  too  we  his 
wortli  in  the  world’s  eyes  to  care  about  the  pettish  aanuients  of  a  wild  school-girl. 
And  so  he  smiled,  in  his  calm,  superior  way,  knowing  that  any  display  of  temper 
on  such  a  subject  is  often  a  species  of  refinefl  flattery.  Then  he  answered  her — 

“  Of  course ;  I  am  exactly  double  your  age.  Your  future  luLslmnd  must  be 
playing  football  at  Eton,  this  very  moment,  without  a  thought  in  his  hejvl  of  the 
distinction  awaiting  him.  AVhat,  many  you?  One  might  as  well  think  of 
esjx>using  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  You  would  never  be  able  to  keep  still  long  enough 
for  any  one  to  put  the  ring  on  your  finger;  which  feat,  if  I  could  succeed  in 
accomplishing,  would  probably  end  in  yoim  wringing  my  heart.” 

“  Ah !  wouldn’t  1  ?  You  have  treated  me  like  a  child  for  a  long  while,  and  I 
should  dearly  like  to  make  you  acknowleilge  me  for  a  woman,  through  suffering  on 
my  account.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  delicious.” 

“  Not  plum-cake  ?” 

“  How  drcadfuUy  practical  you  are !  I  don’t  like  plmn-cake.” 

“  But  you  are  partial  to  jam  ?” 

“  I  Uke  you  and  Mis.  Chichester  better.” 

“  A  very  little,  then  ?” 

“  Don’t  mock  me,  or  I'll  be  quick  and  grow  a  woman,  make  you  desperately  in 
love  with  me,  and  then  cast  you  off.” 

“  Mcroileth,  you  have  been  reacting  some  of  the  old  tra-sh  in  the  library.  You 
silly  child  to  nourish  such  ideas !  AVhat  influence  can  you  ever  liave  over  my  destiny  ? 
It  is  so  improbable  that  I  sliould  ever  marry,  that  I  may  almost  call  it  impossiblo. 
Child,  you  must  not  think  of  such  things.  Attend  to  your  studies.” 

“  But  you’ve  promised  not  to  get  married  whilst  I’m  away.” 

“  Nor  will  I.  You  shall  be  my  wife’s  bridesmaid,  if  I  ever  have  a  wife.” 

“  No,  I  wont.  I’ll  hate  her  with  my  whole  heart — I'll  call  her  ugly — I'll  tear 
her  veil  off — I'll - ” 

“  Meredeth,  you  surprise  me !” 

“  Do  I  ?”  she  added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  humour.  “  I  thought  men  of  the 
world  were  never  surprised.” 

“  AATiat  do  you  know  about  n»en  of  the  world  ?” 

“  I  know  you ;  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  you  are  a  finislied  specimen.” 

“  Meredeth,  I  don’t  like  this  unchildish  style  of  retort.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
grown-up  women  to  bandy  words  and  jests  with  men,  but  it  is  not  your  place,” 

o  yet  I  am  not  a  child  now,  guardian.” 
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“  Go  and  fetch  a  t-kipping-rope,  and  have  a  game  in  the  clouiters.” 

She  made  him  a  demure  little  courtesy,  and  ran  away.  It  struck  him  suddenly, 
with  the  force  of  an  earnest  conviction,  tliat  her  assertion  was  correct ;  slie  was  no 
longer  a  child.  She  was  miformcd  in  figure,  young  in  some  of  her  tastes ;  and  yet 
all  at  once  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  veneration  for  his  age  and  authority,  and  now 
ilisputed  where  she  ha<l  once  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  lie  was  conscious  tliat  a 
change  ha<l  been  working  in  her  too  gradual,  and,  jx'rhaps,  too  vague,  to  be  cleiuly 
defined,  and  yet  a  change.  She  had  lain  all  day  on  the  beach,  dreaming,  and 
listening  to  the  endless  ripple  of  the  waves :  this  was  no  child’s  notion.  She  had 
suddenly  grown  anxious  al)out  her  complexion ;  and  mere  chUdren  are  seldom 
influenced  by  such  considerations.  But  tlic  alpha  and  omega  of  Jlr.  Chichester’s 
reflections  w  ere  a  mere  reiteration  of  his  former  decision — she  should  go  to  school. 

Her  mother  was  too  indulgent.  Her  governess  was  conscientious  and  capable, 
but  her  authority  was  too  restricted  by  the  injudicious  interference  of  the  elder 
lady.  Between  the  partiahty  of  the  one,  and  the  cramped  power  of  the  other, 
Jleredeth  would  be  fairly  ruined  did  he  not  come  to  the  rescue.  With  Mr. 
Chichester  to  make  a  resolution  w'as  to  act  on  it.  In  another  minute  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Mrs.  Chichester’s  dressing-room,  to  announce  his  intentions  regarding 
their  ward. 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  fine-looking  old  lady,  displaying  great  mildness  of 
physiognomy.  Her  face  was  exceedingly  like  her  son’s,  but  one  could  not  help 
at  once  noticing  how  much  the  best  jiart  of  his  beauty  was  lacking  in  her.  There 
was  no  expression,  no  mind,  in  her  f.occ.  It  w'as  easy  to  see  that  she  was  a  gentle, 
indulgent  woman,  without  ambition,  and  without  caprices ;  of  limited  intellectual 
capacity,  and  yet  good,  worthy,  and  estim.able,  as  far  as  such  negative  characters 
can  be.  But  with  whatever  degree  of  insipidity  and  obtuseness  you  might  tax  her, 
no  one  could  say  that  Mrs.  Chichester  was  not  a  gentlewoman  in  conversation, 
appearance,  and  manner.  'Die  tranquil  grace  of  her  attitudes — the  refined  and 
quiet  taste  in  her  dress — ^the  soft  and  well-modulated  voice  in  which  she  gave  out 
her  serene  platitudes,  all  proclaimed  her  well-bred.  Her  birth,  indeed,  would  have 
insured  her  claim  to  be  so  considered,  had  her  good  manners  not  been  universally 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  had  the  least  patience  with  her  w'eak,  flavourless 
nature. 

Mr.  Chichester  was  a  dutiful  son,  but  he  could  not  be  blind  to  his  mother’s 
failings,  however  much  he  desired  to  appeiir  so.  He  knew’,  now,  that  he  was 
running  counter  to  the  most  obstinate  of  her  prejudices,  and  that  he  must 
proceed  very  cautiously  if  he  wished  to  extort  from  his  mother  an  acquiescence  in 
his  proposal.  She  was  always  so  much  startled  by  anything  appearing  to  her  as  an 
innovation,  or  novelty — so  horrified  if  the  even,  ordinary  stream  of  life  was  to  be 
in  any  way  distimbed,  that  he  felt  as  if  his  present  proposition  had  manifold 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend. 

He  was  quite  determined  that  his  will  should  hold  good  in  the  face  of  all 
obstacles,  but  he  always  wrished,  on  these  occasions,  that  he  had  to  show  his  power 
over  any  one  less  near  and  dear  than  his  own  mother.  He  generally,  too,  made 
up  for  it  afterwai-ds  by  the  frequency  and  readiness  of  his  petty  concessions.  But 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  a  momentous  decision  hung  in  the  balance,  he  felt 
it  mcs’ally  improper  to  yield,  and  only  laboured  to  put  his  commands  into  the  shape 
of  a  request  which  there  w’as  no  alternative  but  to  grant.  He  sat  down  by  his 
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mother’s  side,  firmly  but  gently  removed  the  knitting  from  her  lap,  and  restored  it 
to  its  box,  saying,  as  he  did  so — 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  mother.  Can  you  spare  me  your  undivided  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  ?” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  Edward,”  answered  Mrs.  Chichester,  putting  hensclf  into 
an  attitude  of  tranquil  expectancy. 

“  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about  Meredeth.” 

“  Is  anything  wrong,  then  ?  Penelope  Waters  has  left  the  neighbomhood ;  so 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  complaint  in  that  quarter.” 

“  Has  she?  I  did  not  know  that ;  but  I  am  glad  to  he.'U'  it  is  so,  although  that 
was  not  the  subject  on  which  I  came  to  speak.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  some 
school  for  her.  I  think  home-education  is  too  irregular — too  dejiendent  on  trivial 
circumstances  to  be  desirable  for  a  high-spirited,  peculiar  child,  like  Meredeth.  She 
ought  to  go  to  school.” 

“  My  dear  Edward,  what  can  have  put  such  an  absurd  idea  into  your  head  ?” 

“  Experience  and  observation,  mother.  Meredeth  is  proud,  wilful,  exacting, 
and  hot-temjx;rod.  She  will  never  find  her  true  level  here.  She  is  perfectly  lawless, 
and  as  impatient  of  control  os  an  untamed  eaglet.  She  will  grow  up  an  ill-bred 
hoyden,  if  nothing  worse,  unless  we  subject  her  to  the  discipline  of  some  good  school.” 

“  My  dear,  I  thought  you  hked  Meredeth,”  said  ^Irs.  Chichester,  regarding  him 
anxiously  over  the  rim  of  her  gold  spectacles. 

“  So  I  do,  mother,  and  it  is  on  this  veiy  account  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  help, 
even  passively,  to  the  veiification  of  my  prophecy.  You  know,  mother,  every  girl 
of  her  age  docs  go  to  school,  nicre  is  nothing  unusually  cruel  in  my  projKisition. 
'I’hey  generally  like  it  themst'lvcs.  The  tliscipline  Ls  not  over-strict  j  their  energies 
and  abilities  are  stimulated  by  emulation ;  an<l  their  manners  formed  by  contact 
with  the  goverues.ses,  who,  in  a  school  of  the  sort  we  sliould  choose,  would  natiu’ally 
Ih?  accomplished  women.” 

“  ^ly  dear  Edward,  I  coid<l  not  part  with  Meredeth.” 

“  But,  mother,  if  it  were  for  her  gooil  ?  She,  I  assure  you,  does  not  share  your 
scruples  on  the  point.  She  quite  brightene<l  up  when  I  jiroiKised  it  to  her  jast  now, 
and  even  asked  when  she  was  to  go.” 

“  Ah  !  poor  dear ;  slie  doesn't  know  what  slie  would  have  to  go  through.  My 

health  was  ruiued - ” — Mr.  Chichester  suppressed  a  smile ;  his  mother  h.ad  never 

ailed  anything  since  he  could  remember — “  and  my  bosom  friend  went  home  with 
a  emvature  of  the  spine,  having  fallen  off  a  fonn  asleep  iluring  the  Scripture  lesson  ; 
and  mmibera  of  the  girls  were  rheumatic  in  after  life  from  washing  in  cold  water 
and  going  to  bod  without  a  fire.” 

“  Dearest  mother,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  arc  not  a  little  prejudice*!  in  the 
matter?  I  never  hear  any  p.orallel  to  these  effects  of  school  life  now.  Tilings  are 
so  differently  conducted  now-a-days,  believe  me.  I  was  told  of  a  school  the  other 
tlay  which  appeared  to  me  everything  we  could  both  desire.  Will  you  authorise  me 
to  write  to  the  lady  sujxMrintendent  ?” 

“  I  w’ould  rather  not.  I  don’t  like  the  system  of  sending  girls  away  from  home 
for  their  education.  They  must  be  better  off  under  the  eye  of  their  own  relatives 
than  intrusted  to  the  care  of  jierfect  strangers.” 

“  But  don't  you  think,  mother,  that  the  pai-tiality  of  a  kinswoman  might  render 
her  blind  to  faults  and  failings  another  could  easily  discover  and  correct  ?’ 
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'  “  I  don’t  know.  Girla  weren’t  worse  in  my  time  tlian  tliey  are  now,  and  yet 
few  went  to  school.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  stuffing  girls  just  as  you 
stuff  geese.  It  doesn’t  make  them  bettor  wives  and  mothers.” 

“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  cspoeially  in  an  nctive-mindotl  girl 
like  Merwleth.  I  believe  it  would  be  safer  to  make  her  too  clever  than  not  clever 
enough.  Besidi's,  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  both  of  us,  mother,  if  IMcredeth  were 
spoken  of  as  ignoi-ant  and  ill-mannered,  which  site  assunxlly  will  be,  unless  she  has 
the  same  advantages  as  other  girls.  So  many  more  accomplLshments  are  considereil 
necessary  now-a-days  than  were  thought  of  when  you  were  young.  We  must  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  civilisation, 'mot her,  or  be  jutaseil  over  by  others  on  the  road.” 

“  No  one  will  pass  over  Aleredeth  ;  she  will  be  too  rich.” 

“  Which  will  make  ignorance  or  ill-breeding  all  the  more  conspicuous.” 

“  You  seem  to  forget  Mademoiselle  Delaine.” 

“  My  dear  mother,  scarcely.  She  agrees  with  me  tliat  the  discipline  and 
restraint  of  a  school  are  necessary  for  Meredeth,  and  most  conscientiously  affirmed 
that  she  could  be  of  little  use  at  this  stage.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  generally  wisdom.  You  agree  with  us  both,  I  feel  certain,  only  you  do  not  like 
to  jiart  with  Meredeth.” 

“  Well,  E<lwanl,  do  as  you  like,”  answered  Mrs.  Chichester,  after  a  sliort  pause ; 
“  only  mind,  if  she  should  come  home  with  a  rheumatic  fever,  or  in  case  she  should 
run  away  with  the  Italian  professor,  as  a  girl  did  at  the  school  I  was  in,  why,  you 
will  only  have  yourself  to  blame.  And  now  give  me  my  knitting,  and  be  good 
enough  to  luive  Williams  told  that  I  sliall  want  the  carriage  immediately  after 
unch.” 

Her  son  took  this  speech  as  an  assent,  and  a  dismissal  at  the  same  time;  and, 
kissing  his  mother's  hand,  went  away  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion  that  should  bring 
his  capricioris  ward  under  the  wise  and  discreet  government  of  Mrs.  Winthrop,  of 
Bowocsl  House. 


CHAPTER  II. 

>tKI!EDEriI  Xl.XKES  TWO  KIUENDS,  AND  SEVEU-U.  ACQUAINTANCES. 

!dY  dear  readers,  in  my  introductory  chapter  I  h.ave  exixised  the  motives  for  my 
heroine’s  b.-uiishmcnt.  Mr.  Chichester  worked  his  will  with  silent  energy,  and  the 
result  was  soon  evident.  Everything  was  arrange-l  for  her  departure.  Mademoiselle 
Delaine  hjwl  decided  to  leave  the  same  day,  and  kindly  pixtinised  to  see  Meredeth 
safely  in  charge  of  ^Irs.  Winthrop  before  she  lost  sight  of  her. 

Meredeth  wept  passionately  at  parting — wept  with  impulsive  violence  that 
promised  no  lasting  grief.  Indeeil,  before  they  had  gone  the  whole  length  of  the 
avenue  she  was  partially  consoled,  and  had  a  smile  ready  for  Mr.  Chichester,  who 
accompanieil  them  to  the  station.  He  gravely  kissed  her  liijs  as  he  placed  her  in 
the  carriage;  at  parting,  shook  hands  with  Mademoiselle  Delaine  with  great 
warmth  and  courtesy,  then  raised  his  hat  high  over  his  head  as  the  train  made  a 
start. 

The  thought  with  which  this  last  act  inspired  Meredeth  was  one  of  internal 
exultation — that  she  had  been  thought  old  enough  to  sliare  this  gracious  salute. 
The  recollection  of  this  lessened  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  and  the  dreary  antici¬ 
pation  of  going  amongst  strangers.  She  sat  back' in  her  seat  dreaming,  her  mute 
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lips  glowing  with  ^  thousand  varied,  expressive  shades  of  feeling,  until  the  whirl  of 
the  train  slackened  for  the  fifth  time,  and  a  sonorous  voice  warned  them  to  make 
preparation  for  their  entrance  into  the  metropolis. 

Alademoisclle  Delaine,  who  had  been  dozing  uneasily  amongst  the  ciLshions  for  a 
full  half-hour,  sprang  up  now,  began  to  puff  out  her  bandeau,  arrange  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  and  draw  out  the  bows  of  her  strings.  She  wa.s  a  highly  conscientious, 
right-minded  person,  but  was  too  truly  national  to  neglect  tht'se  small  details,  on 
which  she  was  wont  to  declare  such  great  consequences  often  hinged. 

“Dieu!  que  vous  etes  mal  mise !”  she  said  to  Mere<leth,  who,  plungefl  in  her 
reveries,  had  lost  sight  of  all  present  interests.  “  On  diniis  que  vous  sortiez  de  lit. 
Arrangez-vous  un  peu  convenablement,  je  vous  en  prie.” 

And  she  presented  her  a  little  looking-glass,  which  she  rummaged  out  of  the 
recesses  of  a  capacious  reticule.  Hie  attiactions  of  this  same  reticule,  it  being  of 
uninviting  exterior,  she  having  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  interior  possessed  any 
opposite  qualities,  had  been  a  matter  of  some  perplexity  and  speculation  to  Mere- 
deth.  But  now  the  mystery  wiw  solved.  Mereileth  smiled  knowingly  into  her 
own  eyes  as  she  proceeded  to  obey  Mademoiselle  Delaine’s  injunctions. 

But,  in  truth,  she  cared  little  enough  for  appearances  at  the  present  time.  She 
meant  to  be  handsome  eventually ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her 
whether  she  charmed  Mrs.  IVinthrop  or  no,  provided  that  she  might  have  a  chance 
later  of  effecting  some  execution  on  masculine  hearts. 

Meredeth  did  not  affect  girls,  as  a  rule,  nor  think  their  opinion  and  verdict  of 
the  least  possible  value  and  interest.  She  meant  to  be  haughty  and  distant  at 
school,  impressing  them  all  with  her  grandeur  and  imappraachability,  so  ns  to 
check,  at  once,  anything  like  imdue  familiarity ;  but,  so  long  as  they  thought  her 
powerful  and  clever,  so  long  as  she  inspired  them  with  a  certain  measime  of  awe, 
she  had  an  idea  that  admiration  was  of  no  consequence,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  mere 
secondary  consideration  subservient  to  the  one  special  intention. 

Ilalf-an-hour  later  found  Meredeth  and  her  conductress  seated  in  the  private 
parlour  of  the  lady  superintendent  of  Bowood  House.  Matlemoiselle  Delaine’s 
volubility,  which  had  been  somewhat  overtaxed  in  her  encounter  with  the  porters, 
every  separate  one  of  whom  she  suspected  of  nefarious  designs  upon  her  luggage, 
now  sank  into  a  feeble  rill,  then  died  away  into  voiceless  exhaustion,  w’hilst  slie 
sat  back  in  her  chair  and  fanned  her  flushed  cheeks  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

A  solemn,  sepulchral  silence  reigned  around,  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
distant  complaints  of  a  piano  some  small  child  was  ill-using  with  unflagging 
energy  and  zeal. 

The  parlour  itself  was  spacious,  and  sufficiently  attractive  to  any  one  lacking  the 
time  to  pry  too  curiously  into  details.  'I’he  chairs  were  a  mass  of  roses,  on  varied 
grounds — all  the  successful  workmanship  of  Mrs.  Winthrop’s  attached  pupils.  The 
carpet  was  a  birthday  present,  to  which  no  compulsory  contributions  were  allowed, 
but  for  whose  purchase  every  one  cheerfully  8ubscribe<l  their  quota,  on  account  of 
a  printed  list  of  the  contributors  accomiianying  the  gift.  The  walls  were  literally 
covered  with  landscapes  and  chalk  heads — spontaneous  offerings  from  Mrs.  Win¬ 
throp’s  attached  young  friends :  which  same  offerings  demonstrated  touchingly  the 
liberality  of  the  donors,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  drawing-master. 

Meredeth’s  keen  eyes  were  just  rejoicing  over  a  toppling  tower,  which  she  felt, 
from  its  crude  workmanship,  might  safely  be  accepted  as  genuine,  when  there  was 
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a  little  flutter  at  the  door,  and  a  small,  fair  person,  with  a  sleek  aspect,  and  muffled, 
cat-like  tread,  glided  in,  beaming  with  benignant  smiles. 

Her  straw-coloured  hair  danced  in  waves  about  her  plump,  pink  cheeks ;  and 
her  eyes,  sleepy,  languid,  and  pale  in  tint,  were  only  visible  as  a  thin,  grey  line 
under  her  drooping  lids.  Many  people  would  have  said  at  once — What  a  sweet, 
amiable  creative !  and  flattered  themselves  that  their  penetration  had  more  than 
usual  keenness  and  accuracy ;  and  yet  never  would  any  judgment  have  been  more 
completely  false.  That  wonderfully  pink,  serene  little  creature  had  the  craft  and 
subtlety  of  a  serpent,  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.  Her  creamy 
fingers  held  an  iron  sceptre,  and  her  sweet-expressioned  lips  gave  out  decrees  as 
inexorable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  She  had  the  art  of  dressing 
herself  to  perfection,  in  addition  to  many  other  tastes  apparently  frivolous,  but 
which  she  well  calculated  the  effect  of,  and  mads  subservient  to  her  ends ;  and  her 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  noting  that  Mrs.  AVinthrop  never  looked  ugly,  or  did 
anything  awkward. 

But  one  thing  may  be  recorded  in  her  favour.  If  inflexible  she  was  totally  un¬ 
prejudiced.  Aristides  could  not  have  been  more  just.  She  was  never  influenced 
by  partiality  ;  never  biassed  externally  by  worldly  motives.  The  poorest  pupil  in 
the  school  received  the  same  justice  at  her  hands  as  the  richest ;  and  though  these 
tactics  were  adopted  from  mere  expediency,  they  gave  the  girls  a  certain  feeling  of 
safety,  and  caused  her  chidings  to  be  received  with  as  much  respect  as  fear. 

lliis  is  a  description  of  Mrs.  W^inthrop  as  she  was,  and  not  as  either  Meredeth 
or  Mademoiselle  Delaine  imagined  her,  as  she  drew  her  chair  towards  them,  and 
sank  upon  it,  in  a  well-ananged  attitude,  her  dress  setting  itself  gracefully  aromid 
her,  as  if  it  had  entered  into  some  preconcerted  arrangement  with  its  owner. 

Mademoiselle  Delaine  looked  on  admiringly — ^her  national  instincts  taken  captive 
by  this  display  of  skill — whilst  Mrs.  AV'inthrop  began  to  coo  out  no  end  of  soft 
hopes  about  their  joiumey,  studying  her  pupil  ciunously  meanwhile.  Meredeth  lent 
herself  to  the  analysis  in  all  candour  aud  honesty ;  her  expressive  face  telling  un¬ 
consciously  a  great  deal  that  Mrs.  AV'inthrop  particularly  wished  to  know. 

Although  French  was  invariably  spoken  at  Bowood  House,  and  a  blue  ribbon 
with  an  antiquated  medal  attached  thereto  constituted  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
to  this  command,  hirs.  AVinthrop  had  not  acquired  personal  proficiency  by  the  rule. 
She  wished  to  gamer  up  a  few  comments  from  hlademoiselle  Delaine  to  help  her 
own  penetration,  and  racked  her  brain  to  embody  the  following  interrogation  in 
academical  French — 

“  Does  not  mademoiselle  possess  a  great  deal  of  spirit  ?” 

'ITie  nearest  and  best  translation  of  this  which  presented  itself  was — 

“N’est-ce  pas  que  mademoiselle  posside  ime  grande  quantitc  dcs  esprits?” 
— which  was  rather  a  literal  rendering  of  her  text,  perhaps  ;  but  Mrs.  AVTnthrop 
decided  that  this  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 

“  Comment,  madame?”  said  the  Frenchwoman,  raising  her  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

Finding  that  Meredeth  was  examining  a  picture  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
Mrs.  AATnthrop  repeated  her  question  with  more  assimince.  Mademoiselle  heard 
her  but  indistinctly  again  this  time,  but  was  internally  much  amused  by  what  she 
could  catch.  But  the  ready  tact  and  wit  of  her  nation  aided  her  in  the  dilemma. 
Mademoiselle  nodded  emphatically  several  times,  as  much  as  to  indicate  that  her 
knowledge  on  the  point  specified  was  accurate  and  unlunited,  but  prudence  re- 
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Ktrainutl  Lor  from  openly  cxproBsing  her  opinions.  A  meaning  glance  in  Meredeth's 
direction  ably  insinuated  the  latter  clause.  Then  Mre.  IVintlurop  noilded  in  her 
tmn,  desirous  of  assuiing  mademoiselle  that  she  understood  the  motive  of  her 
reticence,  and  was  amply  satisfied  with  the  information  acquire<l.  'Then  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Delaine  rose  to  go,  kissed  both  Meredeth’s  cheeks — which  fired  a  little  imder 
the  infliction — ^bowed  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  with  a  munumed,  “  Au  plaisir  de  vous 
revoir,”  and  left  Merodeth  to  the  tender  care  of  her  new  instructress. 

“  Now,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Wintluop,  “  we  may  as  well  introduce  you  to  your 
future  companions.  We  are  a  very  happy  little  conununity,  I  can  promise  you. 
If  the  holidays  are  welcomed  with  smiles,  few  tears  preface  the  return  of  school¬ 
days.  So  long  as  a  girl  does  her  duty  there  is  no  severity  exercised,  and  the  rules 
are  not  inordinately  strict.  These,  my  dear,  are  the  dormitories.  That  little  bed 
in  the  corner,  with  the  white  curtains,  will  be  your  own  little  nest.  The  larger 
bed,  at  the  top  of  the  room,  belongs  to  the  head  teacher,  Iiliidcmoiscllc  Dugale,  an 
accomplished  French  lady.  There  is  another  dormitory  above  this  for  the  snudlcr 
pupils,  as  we  think  it  desirable  and  convenient  for  the  big  girls  to  be  alone.  And 
now  that  I  have  shown  you  yom  bed,  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  arena  of  your 
future  duties,  and,  I  hope,  pleasiu'es.  Follow  me,  my  love.” 

Merodeth  did  as  she  was  bid.  Mrs.  Winthrop  preceded  her  down-staus,  opened 
softly  a  large  door  on  the  right,  and,  holding  Meredeth’s  hand,  drew  her  gently 
into  a  huge  room,  well  populated  with  girls  of  every  ago  and  size.  'ITie  munnur 
that  had  succeeded  their  entry  died  away  into  a  subdued,  awed  silence,  almost 
thrilling  in  its  intensity.  Rut  if  the  tongues  were  mute,  the  eyes  were  sufficiently 
active.  Fifty,  at  least,  were  bent  upon  Merodeth — some  blue,  some  black,  some 
grey,  but  all  alike  curious  and  scrutinising. 

“  Yoiuig  ladies,”  said  Mrs.  Winthrop,  in  hit  clear,  distinct  voice,  “  I  liave 
brought  you  another  com^miion.  Mademoiselle  Dugale,  in  consideration  of  this 
new  arrival,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  grant  an  hom-'s  additional  recreation  at 
four  o’clock.  The  histoiy  class  will  suffer  for  it  to-mori-ow ;  but  on  such  occasions 
we  must  be  a  little  indulgent.  I  will  leave  Miss  Chichester  under  your  charge, 
in  case  the  greetings  should  be  rough  and  over-zealous.  You  can  sit  down,  my 
children.” 

They  had  all  risen  on  her  entrance,  but  they  now  slowly  reseated  themselves, 
and  remained  perfectly  tranquil  until  she  was  out  of  eight  and  sound.  A  moment 
later,  the  clock  struck  four,  and,  simultaneoiuly,  all  rose  again,  and  began  to 
scrutinise  ^lercdeth  anew  ;  at  first  holding  aloof,  then  clustering  around  her  like 
bees.  Some  could  sting,  too,  Meredeth  found  out  a  little  later ;  but,  at  the  present 
moment,  they  were  only  intent  upon  gaining  as  much  information  as  to  her  liabits, 
antecedents,  and  predilections  as  the  brief  space  wotUd  allow. 

“  My  dear,  what  was  your  papa  ?”  said  the  head  of  the  school,  a  fiery-headed 
girl  of  sixteen. 

Meredeth  closed  her  li^is  in  a  fast  lock,  meaning  to  be  mute ;  but  she  suddenly 
drew  herself  erect,  and  answered  with  almost  fierce  pride — 

“A  gentleman.” 

“  Of  course,  my  dear — that  we  didn’t  doubt ;  we  are  all  gentlemen’s  daughters 
here ;  but  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  sort,  and  he  was  that.” 

“  Tip-top — large  estate— servants  in  livery,  and  so  forth— «h?” 

a  2 
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“And  an  ice-house?”  suggested  a  small  child  in  the  background. 

“All  that  is  a  matter  of  course,”  said  Meredeth  scornfully. 

“  Come,  it’s  no  use  doing  the  Captain  Grand  over  us,  my  dear ;  be  moderate 
in  your  grandeur,  or  we  sha’n’t  believe  you,”  said  the  red-haired  girl,  recovering  her 
interrupted  lead. 

“  That’s  right,  Maria  Jones,  pull  her  down  a  peg !”  echoed  the  others  in  chorus. 

Maria  Jones  nodded  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I.ict  me  alone  for  that ;” 
then  she  began  again — 

“And  who  was  your  mother,  pray?” 

“  hly  mother.  Lady  Elizabeth  Chichester,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Card- 
haven.  I  am  an  orphan  now — ^both  are  dead.” 

She  said  this  softly ;  but  one  mood  with  her  never  lasted  long.  She  turned 
sharply  round  on  the  group  this  title  had  somewhat  awed,  her  large  dark  eyes  in  a 
blaze  of  anger,  and  exclaimed,  stamping  her  foot — 

“  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  questions !  You  are  very  rude,  ill-mannered 
girls !  I  came  amongst  you  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  instead  of  making  me  feel  at 
home,  you  try  to  pump  me.” 

“  Well,  don’t  talk  about  ill-bred  people  after  using  such  a  vulgar  word  as  that,” 
retorted  Maria  Jones. 

“  When  I  am  speaking  to  ladies  I  speak  as  a  lady ;  but  I  couldn’t  know  that 
you  would  understand  anything  like  refined  language  after  your  conduct.” 

“  My  dear,  if  you  like  to  sit  in  the  seat  ol  the  scornful,  do  so  by  all  means. 
Come,  Anna  James,  Jemima  Lowworth,  Emily  Belcotte,  let  us  leave  this  young 
person  to  digest  her  grandeur  at  her  leisure.  I  daresay  the  Earl  of  Cardhaven’s  a 
myth,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  an  airy  nothing,  without  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  speak  of  your  mother  in  that  way  if  she  were  dead,”  said  Mere¬ 
deth,  facing  her  tormentors  with  moist,  earnest  eyes.  “  I  don’t  care  about  your 
saying  my  grandfather  is  a  myth,  because  he  is  alive  now  ;  but  you  shouldn’t  speak 
against  my  mother.” 

Maria  Jones  had  the  grace  to  coloim  at  this  gently-worded  rebuke ;  then  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  a  frank,  school-girl  fashion — 

“  AV'ell,  I  beg  your  jiardon  ;  but  you  were  a  little  severe  on  us.” 

“  You  deserved  it,”  saiil  Meredeth  sturdily. 

“  We  didn’t  mean  anything  unkind.  One  of  our  rules  is  to  pump  vigorously 
all  the  new-comers.  You  might  just  as  well  have  been  civil  over  it ;  it  never  lasts 
long.  You’ll  do  exactly  the  same  yourself  with  the  next  pupil  who  enters  the 
school.” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  slia’n’t.” 

“  Well,  never  mind  what  you’ll  do ;  let  us  be  friends,  all  of  us.  We  don’t  bear 
you  any  malice.” 

“  I  presume  not.” 

“  Now,  don’t  be  haughty,  Meredeth  Chichester.  If  you  have  in  you  the  blue 
blood  of  a  hundre<l  earls,  whilst  here  you  are  our  equal.  There  is  no  rank  at 
school,  no  honour  given  but  to  the  best  schoLir.  We  have  all  one  level,  one  am¬ 
bition  at  Bowood  House ;  so  put  your  grandeur  in  your  pocket — ^it  is  uncurrent 
coin,  and  we  don’t  pay  any  percentage  on  large  expectations.” 

Maria  Jones  was  a  banker’s  daughter,  and  a  sensible  girl — rather  too  sharp  and 
practical,  perh.ape,  for  her  age — but  these  were  qualities  convenient  enough,  con- 
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sidering  her  wealth  and  homely  appearance.  So  when  she  said,  “  Come,  let  us 
send  the  Earl  of  Cardhaven  to  Coventry,  and  be  friends,”  Meredeth,  who  was 
remarkable  for  her  strong,  instinctive  penetration,  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposition. 

She  answered  in  kind,  professing  herself  willing  to  come  to  terms,  and 
w'as  carried  off  in  triumph  to  unpack  her  things  and  show  her  dresses,  honoured 
with  a  profuse  application  of  kisses  (over  which  she  shook  her  head  dubiously  but 
cautiously),  and  accompanied  by  such  a  shower  of  school-girl  my  dears,”  as 
might  have  made  the  most  diffident  of  her  sex  feel  greatly  in  love  with  the  com- 
mimity  at  large. 


- ♦ - 

THE  CHOICE. 

All  the  wonders  of  art  and  of  science,  all  the  visions  of  fancy  sublime. 

All  the  glories  of  history’s  pencil,  the  triumplis  of  genius  and  time — 
m  pile  them  around  and  around  thee,  the  riches  sliall  come  at  thy  will. 

Of  the  charm  of  content  which  surrounds  thee  thy  spirit  shall  drink  to  its  fill. 

Abroad  there  is  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  toil  with  stained  hands  and  damp  brow ; 
There  is  care  for  the  sure-coming  morrow,  hard  work  for  the  day  that  is  now ; 
Disappointment  to  sicken  and  weary;  opposition  to  harass  and  scare ; 

Small  help  in  the  contest  so  dreary;  scant  praise  for  the  victory  so  rare. 

Then  take  the  calm  pleasures  I  offer — repose,  and  refinement,  and  ease ; 

The  pages  of  wit  and  of  wisdom,  to  soothe,  and  enliven,  and  please ; 

No  dangers  to  daunt  or  dismay  thee,  no  cares  to  perplex  or  affright; 

But  a  life  which  in  age  shall  throw  backward  the  glow  of  youth’s  sunniest  light. 


No !  no!  though  I  prize  the  sweet  hours  spent  with  poet,  historian,  or  sage. 

Though  I  love  the  grand  shadows  that  rise  from  the  mist  of  the  magical  page. 

Yet  I  will  not  sit  still  idly  musing  o’er  tales  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 

Or  dream  through  long  years  of  inaction  of  the  deeds  which  by  others  were  done. 

Wliile  truth  wants  a  voice  for  her  worship  my  voice  shall  not  silent  be  found  ; 
While  right  needs  an  arm  in  her  service  my  arm  to  her  service  is  bound ; 

While  this  wide  field  of  life  must  be  watered  “  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  or  the 
brain,” 

I  will  earn,  midst  the  dust  of  the  furrows,  my  title  to  gather  the  grain. 

1  may  fail — I  may  fall — I  may  lose,  and  no  tongue  speak  my  name  with  applause ; 

1  may  fight  in  the  ranks  which  support  or  defend  an  unpopular  cause ; 
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I  may  toil  and  obtain  but  the  blow  that  lays  prostrate  the  hopes  of  my  life, 

But  God's  world  and  its  work  are  before  me,  and  I  can  but  die  in  the  strife. 

I  will  give  thee  an  Eden  of  peace,  where  tlie  blossoms  that  spring  from  thy  love 
Shall  be  only  less  fair  than  the  parent,  the  nestlings  less  dear  than  the  dove ; 

Fair  arms  shall  caress,  soft  lips  press  thee,  a  sweet  voice  make  sacred  tiiy  name. 

In  the  light  of  the  Inight  eyes  that  bless  thee  rest  nevar  a  shadow  of  blame. 

Abroad  there  is  hatred,  and  envy,  suspicion,  and  malice,  and  wrath  ; 

False  friends  to  desert  or  betray  thee,  wily  foes  to  encumber  thy  patli ; 

The  frost  of  contempt  and  derision,  the  east  wind  of  pity  and  scorn ; 

Biuied  wrongs  disinterred  to  confound  thee,  hopes  dying  while  yet  newly  bom. 

Then  take  the  sweet  joys  which  I  give  thee,  of  all  life's  good  things  the  best  part. 
The  smiles  of  the  loveUest  face,  and  the  love  of  the  tenderest  heart ; 

The  repose  of  a  faith  that’s  imclouded,  the  help  of  affection  untired. 

And  the  strength  of  a  trust  as  unbounded  as  passion  has  ever  desired. 

No,  never  I  Though  fair  be  my  Eden  as  the  loveliest  dreams  of  my  youth. 

As  the  seraph* watched  bowers  of  Heaven,  and  holy  as  holiest  truth ; 

Beside  there  are  storm-clouds  and  tempests,  and  souls  in  the  straggle  growing 
faint. 

There’s  the  moan  of  the  heart-struck  and  w'eary,  the  miserable’s  lonely  complaint. 

I  will  bear  my  full  share  of  the  burden ;  my  head  shall  not  shrink  from  the  blast ; 

I  will  take  my  full  part  in  the  work,  though  it  ask  of  my  efforts  the  last ; 

I  will  give  my  full  strength  to  the  battle,  unmoved  by  the  cowards  that  fly, 
lliough  it  take  of  my  pulse  its  last  throb,  of  my  breath  its  last  feebly-drawn  sigh. 

I  fear  not  the  falsehood  .and  malice ;  there  is  One  whom  no  craft  can  deceive ; 

I  dread  not  the  envy  and  hatred ;  He  lives  who  all  W’iles  can  unweave ; 

The  clouds  of  suspicion  may  darken  each  step  of  time’s  pathway  with  night. 

But  I’ll  stand  on  Eternity’s  morning,  before  Him  whose  presence  is  light. 

The  heart  which  has  warmed  to  my  passion  no  coldness  of  mine  shall  make  cold ; 
To  the  eyes  where  my  soul  is  reflected  my  faith  I  for  ever  will  hold ; 

Unchanged  in  the  depths  of  my  spirit,  my  love  shall  but  cease  with  my  life; 

But  God's  world  and  its  work  are  before  me,  and  I  can  but  die  in  the  strife. 

Axison  Penn. 


It  woultl  lave  been  a  pleasanter  picture  had  it  been  less  truthful,  this  gi'iiceful 
illustration ;  for  there  is  a  world  of  melancholy  suggestion  in  tlat  little  figure,  so 
bedecked,  and  gloved,  and  flounced,  and  crinolined  out  of  the  semblance  of  real 
childhood. 

The  belle  of  three  or  foim  seasons,  looking  round  from  the  piano,  where  she  is 
challenging  the  admiration  of  such  cavaliers  as  remain  to  t;uTi  over  the  mu-sic,  may 
see  in  that  demure  self-consciousness  a  charming  premonition  of  the  future — may 
even  regard  it  as  an  improvement  upon  her  own  childhood  in  accordsvnce  with  the 
spread  of  fashionable  education ;  but  the  elderly  gentleman  who  stops  in  the  task 
of  forcing  on  his  refractory  “  white  kids,”  though  he  cannot  help  smiling  as  laving 
discovered  a  curiosity  of  human  nature  in  that  tiny,  bedizened,  worldly-wi.se  infant, 
will  shake  his  bald  head  by-and-by,  recognising  the  incongruity  of  such  a  baby- 
liood. 

Do  you  think  he  would  venture  to  take  little  miss  upon  his  knee,  and  ask  her 
for  a  kiss?  Just  mention  such  a  probability  to  him,  and  he  will  start  and  say, 
“  Bless  my  soul,  no  !  shouldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing.”  lie  woidd  as  soon  think  of 
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seizing  and  kissing  Great  Belle  as  Little  Belle ;  nay,  sooner,  for  probably  the  former 
has  had  some  experience  of  fatherly  affection  in  her  very,  very  young  days ;  may 
have  a  father  of  her  own,  of  whom  the  respectable  old  gentleman  is  the  very  goo<l 
friend,  and  she  would  receive  a  salute  from  him  with  a  pretty  willing  grace  enough. 
But  that  dreadful,  self-sufficient  child — that  really  “terrible  infant” — would  throw 
back  her  head,  purse  her  mouth  into  a  cross  expression,  frown  at  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  testify  her  opinion  that  she  had  been  subject  to  a  very  great  and 
wholly  unwarrantable  liberty.  In  her  own  little  self  her  entire  interest  will  soon 
be  concentrated,  for  she  is  educated  to  regard  everything  from  a  sdfish  point  of 
view.  Unfortunately  pretty,  and  with  a  lamentable  aptitude  in  the  Imitation  of 
artificial  graces,  she  is  to  be  trained  expressly  to  be  a  sham,  a  source  of  unhappiness 
to  all  right-minded  people  amongst  her  friends,  a  weariness  to  herself.  At  present 
she  is  that  miserable  anomaly,  a  self-conscious  child. 

Immeasurably  more  natural  and  refreshing  is  the  sight  of  the  rude  youngsters 
who  strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  most  tempting  articles  of  light  suste¬ 
nance  introduced  upon  the  way.  Little  miss  is  too  “  well-bred”  to  do  more  than 
glance  demurely  towards  them.  Her  penchant  felt  sweets  or  cake  is  so  skilfully  con- 
ccided,  except  in  private  life  (where  she  will  take  care  to  eat  her  share  of  them), 
that  she  is  held  up  as  a  standard  to  which  her  young  companions  should  strive  to 
attain.  Her  preparation  for  this  evening’s  .Tssembly  has  been  painful  and  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  there  has  been  much  natural  peevishness  eihibited  during  the  elaborate 
curling  of  the  hair,  a  burst  of  excusable  ill-temper  during  the  intricate  tying, 
and  lacing,  and  arranging,  from  which  she  has  elnerged  at  last,  all  hot  and 
miserable,  to  have  those  tiny  and  much-admired  gloves  forced  on  without  either 
crease  or  spot  to  mar  their  delicate  texture.  Left  to  Oool  upon  the  staircase,  and 
there  to  remember  the  lessons  upon  which  die  is  eipected  to  form  her  conduct,  she 
must  regard  the  evening  party  with  a  feeling  of  chilillike  dismay,  a  state  of  mind 
which  she  endeavonrs  to  banish,  as,  otherwise,  her  reputation  for  fashionable 
clegiince  will  be  in  danger.  As  the  carriage  rattles  to  the  door,  and  she  stands 
ready  to  be  enveloped  in  the  shawl  before  going  down-stairs,  the  draught  from  the 
open  street-door  freezes  her  genuine  childish  impulses,  and  leaves  her  a  marvellously 
“  well-behaved”  but  most  unhappy  little  creature. 

llicre  is  little  difficulty  in  crushing  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  her  young  life.  It 
may  be  extinguished  under  successive  layers  of  flattery  and  fashionable  attire. 
Of  the  latter,  girls  become  expert  judges  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  the  infant  of 
four  summers  may  be  trained  to  attach  an  overwhehning  importance  to  the  pur- 
clxasc  of  a  new  bonnet,  or  the  promise  of  a  silk  mantle,  and  kid  boots  with  heels 
and  elastic  sides.  ITiis  unfortunate  propensity,  instead  of  being  gently  repressed 
or  allowed  to  disappear  by  meeting  with  a  slight  response,  is  fostered,  laughed  about, 
made  much  of,  as  an  evidence  of  superior  perception,  or  of  aristocratic  tastes ;  the 
child  is  encouraged  to  join  with  her  infant  prattle  in  those  serious  discussions 
between  mamma  and  the  dressmaker,  the  latter  of  whom  smiles  with  affected 
admiration,  but  doubtless  with  secret  disgust.  This  is  the  first  jiart  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  which  the  little  belle  is  subject ;  poor  child !  she  is  being  formed  into  an 
ugly  idol  enough,  and  those  who  help  to  deck  her  will,  one  day,  look  with  dislike 
upon  the  thing  that  they  liave  made. 

Her  elder  sister,  ignorantly  admiring  the  childish  grace  with  which  the  little 
comedy  of  coquetry  is  played,  has  been  for  some  time  a  recognised  belle,  but  she 
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attained  to  that  diatinction  only  by  a  more  natural  process.  Beneath  the  calm  or 
vapid  indifference  with  which  she  may  receive  the  attention  of  her  admirers,  there 
is  surely  one  whom  she  regards  with  warmer  sentiments  ;  her  flirtations  are  but  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  perhaps  too-superficial  admiration  of  which  she  is 
the  object.  There  is  very  little  specidation  in  those  good-humoured  eyes ;  nay,  the 
honest  admiration  she  bestows  upon  the  demure  doll  whose  lesson  is  so  perfectly 
learned  is  itself  a  proof  that  her  own  childhood  was  subject  to  more  wholesome 
influences.  There  is  the  maternal  as  well  as  the  sisterly  instinct  in  tliat  beaming 
smile ;  and  the  belle,  who  has  been  the  glory  of  a  hundred  parties,  the  envy  of  a 
thousand  mothers  and  marriageable  diiughters,  will  suddenly  be  borne  away  from 
her  admirers  by  a  lover  who  has  always  remained  behind  the  scenes  for  the  express 
purpose — an  undemonstrative  man  whom  nobody  has  regarded  as  a  rival,  while  he 
himself  has  waited  with  the  assurance  of  success.  She  will  settle  down  quietly 
immediately  after  marriage.  Occasionally  slie  w'ill  appear  in  the  scenes  of 
her  former  triumphs,  but  this  will  only  be  tor  the  first  year  or  two ;  her  husband 
will  be  as  confident  and  as  undemonstrative  as  ever,  apparently  thinking  little  of  the 
triumph  he  has  achieved  over  other  men,  but,  quietly  mindful  of  his  wife’s  claims  to 
admiration,  leaving  her  to  dance  with  one  or  two  of  her  former  partners.  Soon  she 
leaves  off  dancing,  except  in  family  j)arties  and  amongst  her  children.  Few  of 
these  children  are  little  belles  ;  seldom  does  one  of  the  daughters  grow  up  to  succeed 
her  mother  in  the  bclle<loin  of  society ;  the  advantage  is  not  hereditary,  and  its 
repetition  in  a  family  is  unusual. 

The  career  of  the  little  belle  will  be — unless  she  should  be  removed  from  her 
surrounding  influences  before  all  her  childish  impulses  are  destroyed — a  very 
melancholy  one  to  contemplate.  Soured  by  the  loss  of  that  insidious  admiration 
accorded  to  pretty  children,  but  which  almost  inevitably  turns  to  neglect  when  their 
beauty  fades  in  ripening ;  peevish,  and  without  mental  resources,  since  she  has  been 
taught,  if  not  in  the  vulgar  words,  at  least  in  their  sordid  meaning,  that  “  her  face 
is  her  fortune,”  she  becomes  a  warning  to  those  who  have  fashioned  her  to  be  what 
she  is.  Or  she  may  retain  her  outward  graces,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  those  moral 
bands  and  stays  which  have  defoimefl,  instead  of  straightening,  her  mind,  have  grown 
up  with  no  healthy  action  of  the  heart,  no  genuine  affections — with  .sympathii's 
stunted  and  misproportioned — with  no  hope  or  aim  in  life — no,  not  even  that  of  the 
establishment  for  which  she  has  waited  till  she  grew  angular  and  hollow-eyed.  Do 
our  readers  remember  that  picture  of  “  Playing  at  Patience  ”  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  some  twelve  months  ago  ?  It  was  a  very  awful  but  a  very  suggestive 
one ;  it  represents,  strongly  represents,  the  lot  of  hundrtsls  of  women  who  have 
begun  the  journey  of  life  upon  a  path  of  (artificial)  roses. 

It  is  a  picture  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  parents  and  guardians 
who  are  training  their  infant  daughters  for  little  belles.  Let  them  romp  and  behave 
rudely,  and  quarrel,  and  kiss,  and  make  it  up,  and  seize  upon  the  tray  of  pastry  as 
the  footboy  hantls  it  round,  and  drain  the  wine-glasses  on  the  sideboard,  and  tear 
their  clothes,  and  refuse  to  be  washed  and  curled,  and  fall  down  in  the  “  first  set,” 
and  even  render  parental  interference,  and  a  prematiuv  removal  to  bed,  a  distinct 
necessity — let  them  do  all  these  things,  and  there  may  be  a  higher  and  better  hope 
for  them  than  can  be  found  in  the  unnatural  n'straints  which  wouhl  only  convert 
their  hearty  misbehaviour  into  utter  selfishness  and  hypocrisy. 
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A  OEKERATION,  Or  morc,  backward,  if  yoa 
pleasa  I  Back  to  the  days  of  short  bodies,  tigUt- 
clinnng  skirts,  and  shomder-straps  for  sleeves  t 
Back  to  the  days  when  the  hair  was  worn  in 
obstinate  crisp  cnrls  (abont  the  size  of  an 
average  cotton-reel)  all  over  the  head  I  Back, 
beyond  the  reign  of  Adelaide  boots,  when 
“  Dnmble-dnm-deary !”  was  jnst  going  ont  as  a 
fashionable  tone,  and  “  Oh,  tell  me  when  I’’  and 
“  Off,  off,  said  the  stranger  I"  were  jnst  coming 
in — beyond  these  days  to  those  of  sandals  and 
the  Begency,  and  Sheridan,  and  Cnrran,  and 
yonng  Byron ;  when  poetry  had  just  begnn  to 
think  of  leaving  off  calling  lovers  “  swains,” 
and  their  mistresses  “nymphs I”  Bark,  in 
other  words,  to  the  days  of  Sydney,  Lady 
Morgan,  whoso  Autobiography,  Dianes,  and 
Curretpondenct  have  been  put  into  two  hand¬ 
some  volnmes,  and  pablished  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co.  The  second  volnme  has  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style  of  those  times — with  a  stiff  roll 
collar  to  the  coat,  a  head  thrown  snblimely 
back,  and — as  a  lady  said  to  ns,  looking  at  it — 
“  a  fine  wax  hand,  rarefnlly  exposed.”  The 
first  volnme  has,  as  it  should  have,  a  likeness 
of  Sydney  Owcuson,  before  she  married  Sir 
Charles - from  a  drawing  by  Sir  T.  Law¬ 

rence.  And  a  lovely  creature  she  is,  with  her 
exquisite  face,  breathing  bast,  and  the  trne  Irish 
throat  (everybody  knows  that  Irish  women  have 
beautiful  throats) ;  her  cars  are  too  large,  and 
so  are  her  hands ;  so  wo  are  pretty  safe  in  in¬ 
ferring  the  same  thing  of  her  feet  and  ankles. 
The  Mce,  certainly,  is  one  of  very  striking 
beauty — the  month  and  chin  tender  and  unre¬ 
served;  the  nose  firm,  without  being  harsh; 
the  eyes  full  of  luminous  intelligence.  This  is 
just  the  woman  to  havo  made  the  answer 
Lady  Morgan  did,  in  fact,  make  to  a  pom^ions 
snrant  who  was  boring  her  to  death  with 
“  cosmogony,”  and  the  secret  history  of  the 
globe.  “  My  dear  sir,”  said  she,  “  (iod  m.ade 
the  earth  in  six  days  ;  and  said  nothing  about 
cosmogony.”  And,  talking  of  secret  things,  wo 
are  reminded,  while  we  look  at  this  portrait, 
with  a  scarf  thrown  on  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
of  a  joke  of  Curran's,  which  dwells  in  our 
memory  as  having  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
Lady  Morgan;  though,  perhaps,  it  was  at  some¬ 
body  rise's.  The  story  is  that,  something  or 
other  being  said  about  bantering  Curran  behind 
his  back,  he  replied,  with  a  sly  glance  at  the 
lady's  narrow  strip  of  shonlder-lmnd,  “  At  all 
events,  yon  can't  laugh  at  me  in  your  sleeve  I” 
Perhaps  Curran  never  said  anything  of  the  sort ; 
and  ws  do  not  find  the  anecdote  in  three 
volnmes,  which  are  edited  by  Miss  Jewsbury, 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the 
literary  executor  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Morgan  is,  to  speak  gushingly,  an 
image  of  the  past.  Her  literary  models  are  no 
longer  appealed  to  ;  and  if  her  like  were  to  ap¬ 
pear  now-a-days,  she  would  not  exercise  a  tithe 
of  the  same  social  inflnence.  She  was  a  bright, 
beautiful,  rattling  wit  of  a  woman,  who  would 


tell  a  story,  and  sketch  a  portrait ;  make  her 
friends  fond  of  her,  and  her  enemies  afraid  of 
her.  She  turned  the  heads  of  publishers ;  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  Hero  is  her  own  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  she 
preserved  all  her  life ;  one  specimen  ont  of  a 
score  of  cases  in  which  men  were  ready  to  kiss  her 
feet,  and  “  do  chares  ”  for  her — and  did  them. 

“  Francis  Crossley,  aged  eighteen,  chose  to 
fall  in  love  with  me,  Sydney  Owenson,  aged 
eighteen.  He  was  then  intended  for  a  merchant, 
but  the  Nocice  of  St.  Dominic  (which  he  copied 
out  as  regularly  as  written,  in  six  huge  volnmes) 
and  its  author  turned  his  head.  He  fled  from 
his  counting-house,  went  to  India  and  became  a 
great  man.” 

Sydney  Owenson,  however,  was  not  eighteen, 
but  about  twenty-seven  when  this  yooim  man 
used  to  copy  out  her  novels  for  her.  Her  age 
she  always  kept  to  herself ;  and  it  is  only  by 
such  conjectures  as  we  apply  to  the  building  of 
the  I’yramids,  or  the  wntmg  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  bom  about  1776.  Her  father  was  an  Irish 
actor  in  untoward  circumstances.  Of  her  early 
days  and  her  early  attempts  at  verse,  she  tells  this 
story : — 

“It  was  a  good  and  pious  custom  of  my 
mother's  to  hear  ns  our  prayers  every  night. 
One  night,  however,  before  my  mother  conld 
pronounce  her  solemn  ‘  Amen,'  a  soft  mattered 
‘  purr'  issued  from  the  cupb^rd ;  my  heart 
echoed  the  appeal,  and  1  added,  ‘  God  bless 
Ginger  the  cat !'  Wasn't  my  mother  shocked  I 
She  shook  both  my  shoulders,  and  said,  ‘  What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  yon  stupid  child  f 

“  ‘  May  I  not  say,  “  Bless  Ginger,”  ’  I  asked 
humbly. 

“  ‘Certainly  not,’  said  my  mother  emphatically. 

“  ‘  Why,  mamma  V 

“  ‘  Because  Ginger  is  rot  a  Christian.’ 

“  ‘  Why  is  not  Ginger  a  Christian  ?’ 

“  ‘  Why  ?  Because  Ginger  is  only  an  animal.’ 

“  ‘  Am  I  a  Christian,  mamma,  or  an  animal?’ 

“  ‘  I  will  not  answer  any  more  foolish  ques¬ 
tions  to-night.  Molly,  take  these  children  to 
bed,  and  do  teach  Sydney  not  to  ask  those  silly 
questions.’ 

Being  nobly  resolved  to  spare  her  father’s 
purse  as  much  as  possible,  Sydney  went  out  a- 
govemessing,  and  began  to  write  novels — “  St. 
Clair”  (which  was  tiwslatcd  into  German,  in 
which  diress  it  was  welcome  to  the  Sturm-und- 
drang  school),  “  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,” 
and  “  The  Wild  Irish  Girl.”  These  were  aU, 
in  a  measure,  successful,  and  the  last  eminently 
so :  bringing  her  in  money  as  well  as  fame. 
She  soon  got  into  the  “  quality”  circles  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  came  to  know  something  of  “  good 
society”  in  London,  for  she  had  been  living  as 
“  companion”  to  Lady  Abercorn  some  time 
before  her  marriage.  We  are  told  that  “  it  was 
the  fashion  for  all  the  men  to  adore  her ;  Sir 
Charles  Ormsby,  Lord  Guildford,  Mr.  Arch¬ 
deacon  King,  Sir  Kichard  Phillips,  even  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn ;  and  the  crowd  of  lovers 
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who  wore  always  flying  ahout  her  was  the  stand¬ 
ing  joke  of  Lady  Abcrcom.”  Bat  the  happy 
man  was  a  physician,  Dr.  Charles  Morgan. 
Here  is  a  scrap  from  one  of  his  love-letters, 
written  during  a  short  absence  from  her  side  : — 

“Oh,  my  poor  lacerated  mind  I  bat  the  horrid 
task  is  over,  and  now,  dearest  woman  (for  snch 
yoa  are  and  ever  will  be  to  me)  take  me  to  yon, 
yoar  own  ardent  lover ;  let  me  throw  myself  on 
yoar  bosom,  and  give  vent  to  my  hardened  heart ; 
kt  me  feel  yoar  gentle  pressure,  the  warmth  of 
yoar  breath,  and  your  still  warmer  tear  on  my  | 
cheek.  Think,  love,  of  those  delicious  moments !  j 
when  all  created  things  bat  onr  two  selves  were 
forgotten  ;  of  those  instants  wherein  we  lived 
eternities.” 

Certainly,  the  portrait  of  Sydney  excuses  a 
great  deal ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  she  was  a 
tantalising  mistress,  and  was  only  caught  by  a 
stratagem  at  last.  She  used  to  tell,  we  ore 
told  “  very  comically,  of  her  dismay  at  flnding 
herself  fairly  canght  in  the  toils.  Any  romance 
she  hod  felt  about  Sir  Charles  was  frightened 
oat  of  her  for  the  time  being,  and  she  said  she 
would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  ran 
away  again.  Neither  was  mneh  delay  accorded 
to  her.  On  a  cold  morning  in  January,  she  was 
sitting  in  tlie  library  by  the  fire,  in  her  morning 
wrapper,  when  Lady  Abercorn  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  ‘  Glorvina,  come  np-stairs  directly, 
and  be  married  ;  there  must  be  no  more  trifling!' 

“  Her  ladyship  took  Miss  Oweuson's  arm,  and 
led  her  np-stairs  into  her  drcvsiiig-room,  where 
a  table  was  arranged  for  the  ceremony — the 
family  chaplain,  standing  in  foil  canonicals, 
with  bis  book  oj>en,  and  Sir  Charles  rendv  to 
receive  her.  There  was  no  escape  left.  'The 
ceremony  jiroceeded,  and  tlie  Wild  Irish  Girl 
was  married  past  redemption.” 

Sir  Charles  was  n  man  of  ability — more  than 
Miss  Jewsbnry  givts  him  credit  or,  wo  think; 
and  the  marriage  proved  a  very  hnppy  one. 

Daring  her  mamed  life  she  published  a  book 
aboat  France,  and  other  novels,  such  as  the 
“  O’Donnell,”  “  Florence  Macarthv,”  and  the 
“  O’Brions  and  Flahertvs and  they  were  all 
of  them  efTectire  in  adding  both  to  her  reputa¬ 
tion  and  her  genius.  In  1837,  a  iicusiou  of 
S00{.  a-year  was  grouted  to  her  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Melbonmo,  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
merits,  “literary  and  jKitriolie."  For  Lady 
Morgan  did  a  go^  deal,  with  her  pen,  for  Irish 
freedom ;  all  the  while,  a  zealous  Protestant. 

At  about  the  same  time  Lady  Moipui  removed 
to  London,  and  her  honse  in  William-street, 
Knightsbridge,  was  the  resort  of  large  nnmbcrs 
of  literary  people,  and  some  few  “  fashionable 
people ;”  but  she  was  too  demousimtive  for  Lou¬ 
don  taste. 

I.ady  Morgan  seems  to  have  been  a  vci-y  true 
and  wise  friend  to  a  good  many  people.  She 
saw  the  ronjulnnte  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  in 
that  miserable  Byron  scandal ;  ard  was  always, 
in  moro  intimate  matters,  as  well  ns  in  her 
battles  with  her  publishers,  a  shrewd  woman  of 
the  world.  Her  reasoning  was  never  worth  a 
button  ;  and  she  was  a  careless  student,  and  an 
inaccurate  reproducer  of  wbat  she  read.  Here 
is  her  notion  of  the  world  in  which  she  had  liveil. 

“  The  sum  of  my  long  exjierience  in  society 
leaves,  in  its  total,  a  lar^  b^auce  in  favour  of 


what  is  good.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  cf 
memory ;  I  find,  in  my  efforts  to  track  its  re¬ 
cords,  guided  by  the  fond  feelings  of  my  life, 
and  warmed  by  the  foiieifuliiess  of  my  Celtic 
temperament,  bright  hues  come  forward  like  the 
colours  of  the  tcsselated  pavement  of  antiquity 
when  the  renovating  water  is  flung  niKin  them. 
One  of  the  chief  temptations  to  present  the 
principal  facts  of  my  life  to  the  pnhlic  has 
been  to  prove  the  readiness  with  which 
society  is  willing  to  help  those  who  are  honestly 
and  fervently  remly  to  help  themselves.  I 
would  wish  to  impress  on  young  people  who 
are  begiuniug  life  as  I  did,  dependent  ou  their 
own  exertions,  the  absolute  need  of  corccutraUd 
industry;  a  definite  purjioso,  and,  above  all, 
conduct,  dictated  by  common  sense,  ns  absolutely 
essential  to  give  genius  its  value  and  its  success. 
No  woman,  from  Sappho  downwards,  ever  fell 
out  of  the  nuiks  without  finding  that  her  ‘  self- 
sacrifice’  was  only  another  name  for  indulged 
selfishness.  ‘  The  light  that  lends  astray’  is  twt, 
and  never  will  be,  ‘  light  from  Heaven.’  ” 

And  here  is  the  story  of  tho  “  Colleen  Bawn” 
in  n  shape  which  will  be  fresh  to  most  of  onr 
rcader.s ; — 

“  We  talked  of  tho  good,  but  coarse  Irish 
novel,  ‘  Tho  Collegians.’  The  story  is  a  fact, 
and  not  only  n  fact,  but  the  trial  of  the  hero, 
and  the  whole  melancholy  event,  was  given  by 
Curran  in  the  ‘  New  Monthly  Magaziue,’  ju.-.t 
after  it  happened,  in  much  finer  style  than  iu 
‘  The  Collegians.’  The  hero  was  a  Mr.  Seauhui, 
a  dissipated  young  man  iu  tho  county  of  Lime¬ 
rick  ;  his  family  are  what  the  iH’a-auts  call 
‘  small  gentry ;’  we,  ‘  gentry.’  His  uncle,  Mr. 
Seanlau,  was  high-sheriff  lar.t  year ;  CuiT.m 
dined  with  him  the  day  of  the  hero’s  execution. 
Curran  said  tho  uncle’s  sanitfiuid  and  indif¬ 
ference  were  frightful ;  he  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  tucked  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  said  ‘  it 
was  a  sad  business,’  and  called  for  soup.  In 
this,  one  may  discern  the  same  temiH-rumeut 
ns  in  the  nephew,  the  murderer.  The  fair,  frail 
girl  whom  this  Munster  Loth.ario  had  seduced, 
robbed  her  uncle  of  eighty  pounds  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion — satiety  and  nvuriee  were  his  motives  to 
marry  her.  She  had  given  him  forty  pounds  ; 
he  wanted  tho  rest,  and  to  get  rid  of  her.  When 
he  hail  scut  h«  r  off  iu  the  liont  w  ith  his  servant, 
who  was  first,  to  shoot  and  then  to  fling  her  into 
the  Shannon,  he  lurked  about  tho  shore  waiting 
his  return.  •  To  his  dismay,  ho  saw  tho  party 
row  bark — she,  all  smiles  and  fondness,  extend¬ 
ing  her  arms  to  him.  Tho  servant,  taking  him 
aside,  said,  ‘  I  cannot  kill  her !  Sure,  when  I 
had  the  pistol  raised,  she  turned  round  with  her 
innocent  faro  and  smiled  so  iu  mine  ;  I  could 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  tho  eiuthur.’ 
Keonlun  took  him  to  a  public-house ;  primed 
him  with  whLsky,  gave  him  a  fresh  brilie,  and 
scut  him  off  once  more,  with  his  victim,  to  sail 
ou  the  Shannon  ;  waited  hie  return  ou  the  shore, 
and  saw  him  come  back  without  her.” 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  having  lo.d  the  greater 
part  of  his  practice  tlirongh  his  theological  (i.c. 
unthcological)  opinions,  died  in  184‘t,  of  a  dis- 
oa.sed  heart.  Lady  Morgan  died  in  1839,  having 
left,  as  n/i'Uimr  de  sofirlr,  a  strong  mark  on  her 
I  time,  and  an  affectionate  memory  to  her  sur- 
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NOTES  ON  MUSIC. 


Fob  Homo  fow  moutlis  after  the  rloso  of  the 
season,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  musical  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  London,  and  the  artists  flit  about  the 
provinces  or  the  Continent  as  occasion  or  incli¬ 
nation  may  serve.  Tne  attraction  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  drew  so  many  strangers  to  London  this 
season  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  closing 
of  the  opera,  there  was  little  cessation  of  musical 
attractions.  The  early  opening  of  the  Itoyal 
English  Opera,  and  the  number  of  concerts 
daily  advertised,  prove  this  year  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

The  production  of  a  new  opera  by  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Wallace,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is 
sui&cient  attraction  to  fill  any  place  of  public 
amusement,  and  excite  a  powerful  interest  with 
the  music-loving  public.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  under  the  popular  management  of  Miss 
Pyue  and  Mr.  W.  Harri  son,  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  the  new  opera  is  decidedly 
Kueecssfnl.  In  addition  to  the  attraction  of  our 
best  prima  donna,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Perren, 
Mr.  W'eiss,  Mr.  II.  Corrie,  and  Miss  Livura 
liaxter  form  an  excellent  caste.  The  solos  and 
concerted  music  ore  iwpular  in  style,  while  the 
scoring  evinces  the  knowledge  and  musical  taste 
of  the  talented  composer  of  “  Maritana.” 

The  Crystal  Palace  concerts  have  been  well 
attended,  but  there  is  a  growing  disposition  in 
Mr.  Manns  towards  a  very  prevailing  error  in 
popular  concerts — the  appropriating  too  largo  a 
proportion  of  the  programme  to  the  classical 
school  of  music.  It  must  be  considered  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  audience  can  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  the  beauties  of  elaborate 
compositions.  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington 
sang  here  lost  week  on  the  occasion  of  her 
return  from  the  Continent.  This  lady  selected 
Itode's  air  with  variations,  an  old  favourite  with 
all  vocalists  who  love  a  display  of  mere  notes  and 
finnlure ;  but  the  audience  preferred  a  very 
pretty  ballad  that  she  sang  of  M.  Lemmons', 
eutiiled,  “  The  Blind  Boy.”  Mr.  Henry  Haigh, 
whose  intelligence  and  voice  are  charmingly 
adapted  to  the  rendering  of  a  ballad,  committed 
an  astounding  error  in  choosing  the  grand 
cavatina  from  “  Uer  Frieschutz,”  which  he  sang 
as  infamously  as  he  rendered  gracefully  the  plea¬ 
sant  air  of  “  Eily  Mavoumeen.” 

The  concerts  of  national  melodies  have  been 
well  filled  at  the  St.  James's  Hall.  Why  the 
directors  introduced  Rossini's  “  Mosc  in  Egitto  ” 
among  the  Irish  airs  is  a  mystery  that  none  but 
the  perpetrator  of  this  egregious  Bull  can  solve. 

The  musical  tour  with  Madame  Gassier, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Messrs.  Sainton, 
Bottesini,  Sec.,  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
was  Anticipated,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  de¬ 
pression  of  commerce,  certainly  not  to  the  de¬ 
merit  of  the  artists. 

A  welcome  little  present  to  our  juvenile  mu¬ 
sicians  is  published  this  week  by  Messrs.  Boosey 
and  Co.,  Holles-street,  termed  “  The  Musicdl 
Ahtumnek.''  The  existence  of  the  almanack  on 
the  wrapper  is  a  mere  excuse.  The  price  is 
threepence,  and  it  contains  a  quadrille,  arranged 
^  Frank  Mnsgrave  (the  leader  of  the  Strand 
Thiatre),  called  the  “  Alabama  Quadrilles." 


The  subjects  are  some  of  the  popular  American 
melodics,  set  very  well  and  easily  for  those  who 
may  be  able  to  amuse  their  friends  without  any 
fnrtlier  qualification  than  a  good  accentuation 
of  the  rhythm.  The  “  Margaretta  Valse,”  a  well- 
known  favourite,  by  the  late  Henry  Laurent, 
whoso  early  death  nipped  in  the  bud  a  promising 
musician.  Added  to  this,  this  little  work  con¬ 
tains  a  capital  dance — “  The  Christmas-tree 
Polka,”  by  O.  Montague — which  is  also  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  this  style  of  music. 
This  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  charming  romance 
by  a  well-known  author  (C.  Mackay,  LL.D.), 
who  has  also  written  the  music.  The  subject  is 
“  A  Romance  of  Dudley  Castle.”  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  say  that  the  words  are  full  of  interest, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  music  is 
earnest  and  pathetic,  as  befits  the  subject. 
The  present  cbeapness  of  music  is  fairly  exem¬ 
plified  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  say 
that  a  ballad  is  adjoined  by  Michael  Balfe 
— “  'Tis  not  purple  and  gold  that  cnnoblo 
the  man.”  Mr.  Balfe's  popularity  will  not 
be  endangered  by  our  opinion  that  this  is 
not  one  of  the  best  of  his  songs  ;  and  the 
words  sulTcr  materially  by  recollection  of 
the  glorious  words  of  Burns,  embodying  the 
same  sentiment  in  immortal  verse — “  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  th.at.”  Nevertheless,  we  hail,  at 
so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  acccs-ible  to  all, 
as  much  popumr  music  as  would  have  cost 
twenty  times  the  price  but  a  few  years  ago. 
The  paper  is  limp,  and  does  not  stand  well  upon 
the  piano.  This  may  be  easily  obviated  by 
sewing  it  in  a  cover  of  cartridge  paper,  or  even 
a  half  sheet  of  new  brown  paper,  which  looks 
very  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserves  the 
music. 

We  have  received  this  month  the  following 
dance  music : — 

“  Emerald  Isle  ”  Quadrilles.  By  H.  S.  Ro¬ 
berts.  3s.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  18,  Hanover- 
sqnarc.)  —  These  quailrilles  are  founded  on 
Moore's  Irish  mclomes,  and  possess  the  merit  of 
being  more  gracefully  and  effectively  arranged 
than  is  nsuallp  the  rase  with  dance  music. 
They  arc  also  lively  and  well  marked. 

”  Carnarvon  Castle.  ”  Quadrilles.  By  H. 
S.  Roberts.  4s.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — A 
brilliant  and  effective  set  of  quadrilles,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  pretty  Welsh  airs  so  favourably 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public  lately. 
Both  this  set  and  the  one  noticed  above  deserve 
special  commendation  for  the  tasteful  manner 
in  which  the  different  airs  are  handled  by  the 
comjioser.  They  are  charmingly  illnstoated 
with  a  coloured  lithograph. 

“  Sloueirall  Jarhson  ’’  Quailrille.  By  Henri 
Talbot.  4s.  (Foster  and  lung,  16,  Hanover- 
street.) — This  qnadrille,  as  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  title,  is  an  American  air,  but  not  those 
hackneyed  themes  which  assail  our  ears  in  every 
narter  in  these  times  of  all  sorts  of  minstrels, 
t  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  lively  sets  of  the 
season.  The  finale,  which  is  brisk  and  animated, 
introduces  some  of  the  popular  melodies  of  the 
day.  The  title-page  is  adorned  with  a  most 
imposing  frontispiece,  printed  in  colours. 
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“  Princt  of  Wales  ’’  Quadrille.  By  F.  O. 
Tinuey ;  arrauged  for  tLo  piauo  by  ('harlcs 
Coote.  -Is.  (Hopwood  mid  Crow,  42,  New 
Bond-street.) — The  admirably  executed  portrait 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  forming  the  froutispieci^ 
of  this  set  of  quadrilles,  would,  we  think,  insure 
a  rapid  sale  even  were  the  contents  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  is  the  case.  They  have  been 
performed  by  Coote  and  Tinuey 's  bund  with 
great  success. 

“  Kathleen  Maehrte  ”  Quadrille.  By  J.  P. 
Clarke,  ds.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood.) — K 
bright  and  joyous  set — on  popular  Irish  airs. 
Theyino/e  is  particularly  animated. 

“  The  Star  of  tite.  ^orth"  false.  By  Felix 
Oanticr.  4s.  (Jefferys,  21,  Soho-sqiiare.) — 
These  are  a  light  and  elegant  set  of  waltzes, 
well  marked  for  dancing,  and  also  allowing  of  a 
tasteful  performance  on  the  piano. 

“  The  Princess  Alexandra  ”  Vahe.  By  C. 
Coote.  48.  (Hopwood  and  Crew.) — This  set  of 
waltzes  is  animated  and  brilliant.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  composed  of  the  Danish  National 
Hymn,  and  bears  some  resemhlauce  to  “  Itule 
Britannia.” 

“  Alexandra  (our  future  Queen)''  false.  By 
J.  Alois  Schmnek.  4g.  (Foster  and  King.) — 
Several  Danish  melodies  are  introduced  in  these 
waltzes ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
famons  “  Copenhagen  Waltz."  They  are  an 
exceedingly  pretty  set,  and  deserve  to  be 
favourites. 

“  Fairy  Astons  "  Jtdse.  By  Charles  Coote, 
jun.  4s.  (Hopwood  and  Crew.) — This  vnDc, 
in  addition  to  Iwing  well  marked  for  dancing, 
makes  a  pretty  pianoforte  piece.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  quite  in  the  style  of  a  uoetume,  and 
demands  taste  and  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
performer. 

“  ll  Itaeio"  Arranged  by  Carlo 

Zotti.  4s.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood.) — No 
doubt  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
charming  song  on  which  this  valse  is  fomided. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  it  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  that  has  been  published  for  some 
time,  and  cannot  foil  of  being  generally  ad¬ 
mired. 

“  The  Flmcer  Show  ”  Qtdup.  By  E.  Kcy- 
loff.  3s.  (Jeffeiys,  21,  Soho-squarc.)  —  This 
mlop  is  not  perfectly  new,  having  betm  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Horticaltural  Fete  and  elsewhere, 
under  the  title  of  “  L'Embuscade."  Wo  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  it  has  onlv  just  appc'ared  in  its 
present  form.  It  is  sparkling,  well  marked,  and 
easy  of  execution. 

Onloj).  Arranged  from  the  opera  of  “  Love’s 
Triumph "  by  C.  Coote.  3s.  (Addison  and 
HoUier,  210,  Regent-street.) — This  galop,  ar¬ 
ranged  from  Wallace's  new  and  highly  jwpnlar 
opera,  is  very  striking  and  animated,  and  de¬ 
serves  -to  bo  a  great  favourite  with  our  dance- 
loving  friends  at  this  festive  season.  There  is 
also  a  Polka  and  a  set  of  Quadrilles  publisl.ed 
from  the  same  opera :  the  former  taken  from 
the  Page's  song,  and  the  latter  introducing 
several  of  the  favourite  airs. 

“  The  JJcmiino"  Galop.  By  C.  Coote,  jun. 
Ss.  (Hopwood  and  Crew.) — A  famous  galop, 
arrauged  from  a  well-known  air  in  Verdi  s 

Xa,  “  Un  Ballo  in  Maschero.”  The  time  is 
irably  marked. 


“  Exhibition  "  Galop.  By  J.  P.  Clarke.  3s. 
(Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood.) — This  Galop  pos¬ 
sesses  so  gorgeous  on  exterior  ns  to  be  wortliy  of 
special  observation.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  outside  is  not  (as  is  too  frequently  the 
case)  the  best  part.  It  is  really  a  very  superior 
galop,  and  must  be  perfectly  exhilitratiug  when 
played  by  a  full  orchestra.  There  are  choruses 
for  lioth  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  voices — the 
words  rather  comic,  of  course. 

“  Iai  Plus  Channanfe  ”  Polka.  By  Adam 
Wright.  2s.  Cd.  (Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  6, 
New  Burliugton-street.) — We  regret  to  say  this 
is  the  only  pretty  polka  wo  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  this  season.  Adam 
Wright’s  compositions  are  invariably  elegant 
and  graceful,  and  although  we  cannot  expect 
anything  particularly  original  in  a  polka,  “  La 
Plus  Charmante  ”  dwells  pleasantly  on  the  ear 
after  dancing  to  it  for  the  first  time. 
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FIG.  I. 

To  begin  the  mazy  dance 
First  and  second  2>air  advance  ; 

With  bauds  across,  a  circle  troco 
Round  the  centre — back  to  place. 

Set  to  partners,  yet  remain 
Ready  for  the  ladies’  chain ; 

Half  promenade,  half  left  and  right. 
And  the  figure’s  ended  quite. 

FIG.  n. 

Now  first  gent  with  footing  nice 
Advancing  and  retiring  twice  ; 

Set  at  comers  ;  while  each  fair 
To  their  neighbour’s  place  repair  ; 

By  promenade  his  own  each  wins  ; 
Kacm  restless  side-pair  then  bt'gins. 
FIG.  in. 

First  lady  and  her  ris-a-ris 
Must  now  commence  the  figure  three  ; 
Twice  advancing,  twice  retreating. 
Bending  at  their  second  meeting  ; 
First  pair  'twixt  the  second  glide. 
And,  returning,  pass  outside  ; 

Set  at  comers,  turn,  grand  round. 
And  the  side-pairs  take  the  ground. 
FIG.  IV. 

First  lady  now,  and  second  gent 
Advance,  and  jianse  with  one  consent. 
Till  their  partners  join  them  there  ; 
Then  back  to  places  Imth  repair. 

The  ladies  to  the  right  now  ])ace. 
Taking  one  another's  place. 

The  gents,  thus  suddenly  bereft. 

Must,  likewise,  act  upon  the  left ; 

And  thus  will  each  their  partner  find. 
And  jointly  to  their  places  wind. 

FIG.  V. 

First  gent  inside  the  fimire  leads 
His  partner  round,  and  then  recedes  ; 
Now  advance,  and  now  retreat, 

Thu  ladies  and  the  gents  repeat ; 
Balanccz,  turn,  half-grand  chain. 
Promenade,  and,  turn  again  ; 

All  change  sides  and  turn  once  more ; 
With  promenade  the  dance  is  o’er. 
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THE  FASHIONS 


Tuis  moiitk  wc  devote  onr  attention  to  B.ill 
Toilet.  Many  of  onr  renders  are  very  auxions, 
doubtless,  for  a  few  hints  to  gnido  them  in 
arranging  their  evening  dresses.  The  ma¬ 
terials  for  ball  dresses  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads — rich  and  costly  silk  for  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged  matron,  and  the  light,  airy  fabrics 
for  yonng  ladies,  both  married  and  single. 

A  something  in  favour  of  the  “  airy  | 
nothings  ”  is,  their  inexpensive  character,  anil 
a  yonng  lady  may  attend  a  score  of  balls  always 
arranged  in  fresh  and  changing  toilets  not  cost¬ 
ing  any  more  than  two  or  three  elaborate  silk 
dresses.  A  silk  slip  is  a  good  investment,  as  it 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  on  several  occasions, 
and  always  gives  to  the  outer  covering  a  richer 
and  prettier  apjtearancc,  which  ran  never  be 
obtained  with  a  simple  muslin  petticoat.  In 
the  way  of  costly  materials,  we  have  seen 
spotted  and  figured  moires,  plain  moires,  bro¬ 
caded,  chine,  and  glace  silks.  For  evening  wear, 
the  chine  silks  arc  in  exquisite  ta.ste,  those  with 
white  grounds,  ornamented  with  tiny  sprigs  or 
bouquets,  being  the  prettiest.  For  a  yonng 
married  lad}',  we  recommend  one  of  these  chine 
dresses  trimmed  with  a  band  of  swansdown  at 
the  bottom,  crossed  at  inten-als  by  bands  of 
velvet,  introducing  in  the  bodice  a  little  swans¬ 
down  and  velvet.  Black  lace  will  bo  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  trimming  ball-dresses  this  season 
both  for  silks  and  lighter  materials.  The  lace 
will  alwavs  bo  made  up  on  a  bouillonnr,  or 
pnffing  ol  net,  before  it  is  put  on  the  skirt. 
This  arrangement  gives  a  much  richer  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  lace,  and  shows  the  pattern  more 
distinctly.  Plain  glace  silks  trimmed  with  black 
lace  are  in  good  taste.  A  mixture  of  insertion 
with  lace  is  now  very  much  in  favour. 

kicssrs.  Cirant  and  Gask,  58,  Oxford-str'-et, 
London,  arc  now  displaying  many  charming 
novelties  for  ball  toilets,  including  both  dresses 
I  and  cloaks,  and  their  show-rooms  are  so  replete 

1  with  clouds  of  tulle,  tarlataue,  and  other  like 

tissnes,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  they  were 
the  abodes  of  fairies.  We  will  descriljo  some  of 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask's  most  striking  novel¬ 
ties,  both  as  regard!!  silks  and  fabrics  of  a  lighter 
description.  A  white  moire  dress,  in  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  style,  was  brocaded  with  sprays  of  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  was  certainly  a  most  beautiful 
dress.  Another,  of  silver  grej’,  ornamented 
with  block  and  white  stripes  ;  another  mauve 
silk  with  velvet  ovals,  sprinkled  with  silver  and 
gold  spots ;  a  third  dress  of  silk  velvet,  cnir 
colour,  so  quiet  and  dislinfiue  a  tint ;  and  light 
chine  silk  dresses  of  every  imaginable  shade  and 
colour. 

Amongst  the  more  inexpensive  fabrics,  we 
Lave  to  mention  tarlatane,  tulle,  grenadine, 
grenadine  n'.nsliiis,  and  book  muslins.  The 
first  and  la.st  mentioned  materials  arc,  so  to 
speak,  “  standing  dishes  ”  for  young  ladies’ 
use,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years.  When 
prettily  and  tn.stefully  made,  there  is  nothing 
more  charming  tb.au  a  white  tarlatane  dress — 
far  prettier,  to  onr  taste,  than  the  fancy  and 
sprigged  materials  which  are  so  eonstantly  ap¬ 
pearing,  but  which  never  seem  to  last  long  in 


favour.  Of  conrse,  the  white  tarlatane  must  be 
“/ussUy"  arranged  with  ioiiiV/oimes,  quillings, 
or  flounces  tastefully  trimmed  with  flowers,  and 
slionld  be  worn  over  a  silk  slip. 

Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  are  displaying  in 
the  way  of  fancy  ball-dress  materials,  white 
tarlatanes  figured  with  coloured  devices  and 
running  designs,  sashes  of  white  and  colour 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  dress  being  manu¬ 
factured  to  wear  with  them.  These  sashes,  we 
may  mention,  are  invariably  tied  behind  with  a 
long  falling  bow ;  and  to  make  this  sit  nicely  at 
the  back,  tbe  petticoat  underneath  should  be 
worn  with  a  wide  band  at  tbe  top,  to  obviate  the 
heap  of  gathers  which  would  prevent  the  sash 
from  having  its  proper  appearance.  The  jupon 
mtdtiple,  which  has  been  so  much  in  favour 
amongst  our  Parisian  friends,  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  very  advantageously  for  this  purpose. 
This  jnpon  consists  of  a  cage  on  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deep  flonnccs  may  bo  attached,  these 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat  without  the 
immense  quantity  of  fulness  round  the  waist, 
whilst  the  uesired  amplitude  is  given  to  the  skirt 
at  the  bottom.  A  novelty  in  fancy  ball-dress 
materials  is  coloured  and  white  tarlatanes,  orna¬ 
mented,  at  regular  distances,  all  over  the 
material  with  narrow  black  velvet,  gummed  on 
(we  suppose)  in  the  foi'm  of  small  Greek  keys. 
By  candlelight  the  effect  was  both  novel  and 
striking.  Any  of  the  last-named  materials  may 
be  pnrcliased  for  an  almost  nominal  cost,  and  if 
a  young  lady  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  her 
own  dress,  she  may  present  a  vciy  creditable 
appearance  withont  allowing  her  purse  to  suffer 
much  in  consequence.  Wo  have  seen  tarlatane 
ruches  ijnilled  tnj  machinery,  which  have  a  beau¬ 
tifully  regular  appi'amnce.  These  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  yard,  and  would  be  an  immense 
saving  of  labour  to  young  ladies  making  their 
own  dresses  at  home.  The  following  elegant 
ball-dresses  have  just  been  dispatched  from 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask’s  establishment.  A 
slip  of  white  glace  silk  covered  with  tulle  skirts, 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  rkirt  ornamented  with 
thri  e  de-ep  bouillonnrs,  or  i.ufBngs  of  shaded 
pink  tulle,  studded  with  small  white  roses  and 
I  buds,  and  the  upjwr  skirt  trimmed  en  tnWier  to  cor- 
j  resjvjnd.  The  bodice  was  airanged  with  a  puffed 
b  wthe  studded  with  roses;  and  small  bunches 
j  of  flowers,  to  match  the  dress-trimming,  were  to 
be  dotted  hero  and  there  amongst  the  hair. 
I  Another  ball-dress  of  white  tarlatane,  with 
I  alternate  ruches  of  blue  and  white  tarlatane 
;  pliiced  very  closely  on  the  skirt,  and  coming  up 
j  on  the  left  side  as  far  as  the  waist ;  bodice,  and 
I  rcry  short  sleeve  trimmed  with  the  same.  The 
I  wreath  to  complete  the  toilet— blue  forget-mc- 
I  nots  and  silver  butterflies.  Another  laill-dress 
of  maize  glace  silk,  tiimmc-d  with  very  full 
I  pntUugs  of  black  tulle,  finish.'-d  on  each  side 
;  with  very  deep  ^faltese  lace  ;  bodice,  with  berthc 
of  black  tulle  and  lace  arraiiged  to  suit  the  skirt. 
I  Headdi  ess  of  block  velvet  and  maize  feathers. 

In  Opeb.i  Cloaks,  the  Burnous  and  the 
I  Gipsy  shape  appear  to  bo  the  favourite  styles ; 

at  Last,  so  we  are  informed  by  the  firm  we  have 
'  ju‘t  quoted,  and  they  certainly  are  authorities 
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iu  all  matters  relatiug  to  dress  aud  fashion. 
The  inexpensive  cloaks  consist  principally  of 
striped  materials,  gold  aud  silver  stripes  being 
frcqnently  iutrodneed.  Light  coloured  cloth 
and  French  merino  cloaks,  trimmed  with  swans- 
down,  made  in  the  circular  shapt-,  are  mncli  iu 
vogne,  some  with  hoods,  and  some  wi:hont  this 
appendage.  The  hoods  are  generally  lined  with 
quilted  satin,  aud  bordered  with  swausdown. 

We  have  also  seen  coloured  French  merino 
cloaks  ornamented  with  broad  bands  of  black  i 
velvet,  sprinkled  with  thousands  of  gold  or  jet 
beads.  These  cloaks  arc  lined  with  white  satin, 
or  to  match  the  colour  of  the  exterior,  and  they 
arc  fastened  round  the  throat  by  extremely  rieu 
silk  cords  aud  tassels.  A  pretty  trimming  for 
ball  cloaks,  which  is  now  seen  on  a  great  many 
fashionable  garments,  consists  of  black  laee 
leaves  and  ^rigs  sewn  on  the  material  to  form 
a  border.  These  black  lace  leaves  may  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  sprays  of  three,  and  make  a  pretty 
addition  to  full  white  mnsliu  sleeves,  white 
muslin  Zonave  jackets,  or  the  charming  jiclius 
which  now  are  in  such  nniversal  demand. 

Wre.iths  will  be  but  little  worn  this  winter  ; 
flowers  will  bo  arranged  in  detached  bouquets 
amongst  the  hair,  and  fancy  combs  will  be 
brought  into  reqnisition  both  for  the  back  aud 
front  hair.  In  one  of  our  Supplement  pages 
for  the  present  month,  some  verj'  pretty  coiffures 
are  illustrated,  carrying  out  what  we  have  just 
said  iu  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers  iu 
the  hair.  The  only  style  of  wreath  that  is 
likely  to  be  popular,  is  that  made  open  behind, 
with  two  very  long  sprays  or  cuds  falUng  on  each 
side,  just  behind  the  ear.  This  arrangement 
admits  of  the  hair  being  nicely  dressed,  iu  loops, 
bows,  or  plaits,  where  the  wreath  does  not  meet, 
and  the  head  has  not  the  appearance  of  being 
overpowered  by  a  veritable  flower-garden,  which 
nsed  to  he  the  case  with  last  year's  coillnres,  so 
volnminons  were  they. 

The  custom  of  giving  New  Year’s  presents  is 
vastly  on  the  increase,  and  we  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  following  the  example  of  our  French 
neighbours  in  this  particnlar.  At  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son's,  Regent-street,  our  vision  has  been  regaled 
with  so  many  charming  novelties  that  we  can¬ 
not  resist  giving  a  few  lines  to  the  mention  of 
some  of  the  pretty  things  which  had  been  got 
together  for  New  Year’s  presents  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  proprietor  of  the  above  establishment. 
“What  shall  I  give  So-and-so?”  is  the  oft- 
repeated  question  that  is  now  heard.  Shall  we 
respond  to  that  question  by  enumerating  some 
pretty  and  useful  articles  that  will  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  for  New  Year’s  presents  ? 

Mr.  Simpson’s  photographic  albums  are 
snperb.  Wo  do  not  mean  those  bound  iu  imi- 
t.atioii  morocco  aud  gilt,  and  which  may  be  seen 
in  every  shop  window,  but  something  perfectly 
unique  of  their  kind.  The  albums  are  TOuud  iu 
sanMl  wood,  aud  in  walunt  studded  with  mala¬ 
chite.  The  sandal  wood  covers  are  inlaid  iu 
varions  ways;  some  with  cameos,  others  with 
enamel  studs,  and  some  with  ivory.  Althongb 
these  albums  look  somewhat  elaborate,  they  are 
not  so  costly  as  wonld  be  imagined.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son’s  Russian  leather  glove  boxes,  prettily  lined, 
and  fastened  with  a  spring,  arc  amonget  the  in- 
cxpcttsiro  Now  Yeare  presents.  These  little 


boxes  have  a  delightful  smell  of  the  leather, 
which  wonld  impart  a  delicious  fragrance  to  a 
Indy's  wardrobe  or  drawers.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  a  pretty  little  novelty,  which  would  servo  as 
a  present  to  a  very  near  aud  dear  friend.  It 
consists  of  an  irory  photograph  case,  iu  shaiie 
something  like  a  small  portemouuaie,  and  clos¬ 
ing  iu  the  same  mamier.  These  little  cases 
have  the  neatest  and  purest  appearance  ;  some 
being  made  to  hold  two,  and  others  four,  photo¬ 
graphs.  A  mo;'.ogram  of  the  donor's  and  re¬ 
ceiver's  name,  engraved  on  the  outside  of  the 
plain  ivory  cover,  adds  to  the  apjicaranco  and 
value  of  the  gift.  The  cases  arc  so  beautifully 
made  for  receiving  the  photographs,  that  auy 
one  could  insert  them  without  the  least  ditti- 
culty.  'The  pretty  fans  we  noticed  iu  our  last 
number  serve  admirably  for  New  Y’ear's 
presents.  Then  there  are  the  fashionable  tinioH 
scent  bottles,  with  a  stopper  at  each  cud,  aud  a 
division  in  the  centra  of  the  bottle,  so  that  it 
may  hold  two  different  kinds  of  scent;  the 
leather  watch  chains,  porcelain  match  boxes, 
card  trays,  pin  trays,  and  a  host  of  other 
pretty  tilings  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  provided  for 
the  Niw  Year,  but  which  our  space  yill  not 
allow  us  to  mention.  We  counsel  those  who 
are  within  a  reasonable  distance  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Regent-street,  aud  there  see  for  themselves 
some  of  the  pretty  things  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  COLUMN. 

Some  children’s  pelisses,  ma.le  in  French 
merino,  took  our  fancy  the  other  day,  although 
they  were  very  simple.  The  skirts  were  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  quilled  flounce  of 
merino,  having  a  tiny  black  velvet  run  on  the 
bottom  and  heading,  and  rows  of  quilled  flomices 
were  placed  up  the  front  of  the  smrt  eii  tabiicr. 
The  eaxM)  had  two  rows  of  this  quilling  ail 
round,  and  tlie  merino  was  so  evenly  and  regu¬ 
larly  fluted,  that  no  prettier  trimming  could  be 
imagined. 

Little  girls,  like  their  mammas,  are  wearing 
all  kinds  of  fancy  jackets  and  waistcoats,  aud, 
arranged  in  bright  colours,  they  make  charming 
toilets  for  little  jieople.  For  eceniny  party  cos¬ 
tume  they  are  very  couveuieut,  as  a  child  may 
be  made  to  look  smart  and  dressy  withont  un¬ 
covering  her  shoulders  and  arms — a  proceeding 
which  is  always  objectionable  when  the  wearer 
is  accustomed  to  hvjh  frocks  and  long  sleeves. 
The  Swiss  bodices  (not  pretty  for  grown  people) 
ore  charming  for  little  girls.  They  consist  of 
a  stiff  bodice,  covered  with  silk,  and  made  with¬ 
ont  sleeves ;  a  chemisette  and  fuU  puffed  sleeves 
are  put  on,  aud  over  this  the  Swiss  bodice,  which 
is  sometimes  tied  with  a  bow  aud  ends  of  ribbon, 
and  sometimes  has  a  narrow  ruche  across  the 
shoulders  to  imitate  a  strap. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  simple  aud 
inexpensive  toilets  suitable  for  little  girls’  even¬ 
ing  costnme,  as  at  this  particnlar  season  mam¬ 
mas  wiU  be  pnzzling  their  brains  what  to  make 
or  order  for  their  litUe  ones  to  make  them  look  nice. 

A  frock  of  white  grenadine  muslin,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  two  fluted 
flounces,  ornamented  with  a  row  of  narrow 
velvet,  cither  blue,  cerise,  or  black.  A  sash 
tied  behind  (like  the  Medici  ccintures)  of  the 
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Mine  colonr  as  the  velvet.  Bow  of  velvet  for 
the  hair  to  correspond.  Another  enitahle  toilet, 
hat  not  BO  dressy,  for  little  girls  from  four  to 
ten  years  of  age : — A  light  checked  silk  skirt, 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  velvet,  Swiss  bodice, 
chemisette,  and  sleeves  of  sprigged  muslin.  A 
little  girl’s  hall  toilet : — Dress  of  white  muslin, 
made  with  a  double  skirt,  simply  hemmed  and 
dotted,  at  regular  intervals,  with  bows  and  ends 
of  ribbon ;  the  onder-skirt  trimmed  np  the  front 
tn  tablicr,  with  bows  and  ends  placed  at  dis¬ 
tances.  The  npper  skirt  should  be  rounded  off 
in  the  shape  of  a  tnnic.  Grecian  body,  and  no 
sash.  Shoulder-knots  of  ribbon  to  match  the 
bows.  For  very  tiny  mites,  there  is  nothing 
prettier  than  blue  or  pink  French  merino  or 
monsselinc-de-lainc  ;  the  former  for  a  boy,  the 
latter  for  a  girl.  For  little  boys  from  three  to 
six  years ; — A  black  velvet  skirt,  attached  to  a 
high  bodice,  and  long  sleeves  of  sky-blue  flannel ; 
over  the  flaimel  a  pleated  mnslin  Garibaldi 
shirt,  trimmed  with  blue,  and  tied  down  at 
the  wrist  with  blue  ribbon.  The  flannel 
is  warm,  and,  if  selected  of  a  bright  shade,  will 
show  prettily  through  the  muslin.  For  children 
somewhat  older,  an  entire  velvet  knickerbockcr 
suit,  wrftb  silk  stockings.  The  little  velvet 
Zouaves,  very  much  cut  away  in  front,  worn 
with  mnslin  chemisette  and  velvet  skirt,  make 
prettv  evening  toilets  for  boys ;  and,  changing 
the  s)iirt  to  one  of  silk,  would  be  equally  appro¬ 
priate  for  little  girls. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PL.\TE. 

Bau.  Dblss. — The  hair  is  parted  on  one  side, 
and  is  arranged  in  three  frizzed  curls  over  the 
forehead.  It  is  also  very  much  frizzed  l>ehiud 
and  at  the  side.  A  diadem  of  roses  and  leaves 
is  worn  at  the  top  of  the  head,  which  terminates 
in  white  blonde  lappets  behind,  edged  with  black. 
The  nnder-skirt  of  the  dress  may  either  be  made 
of  white  satin  or  glace  silk.  It  is  covered  with 
white  tulle,  trimmed  with  black  lace  rnchiug, 
and  studded  with  red  ro.ses.  On  each  scam  the 
tulle  lace  and  roses  are  carried  as  high  as  the 
waist,  whilst  between  each  of  these  straight 
trimmings  the  tulle  is  lightly  puffed  over  the 
silk  crosswaj-s.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  mching  of  lace,  put  on  in  scal¬ 
lops,  and  the  tulle  is  studded  to  the  height  of 
almut  15  inches  with  roses.  The  top  of  the 
bodice  is  ornamented  with  a  drapery  of  tulle, 
trimmed  with  3  rows  of  lace  ruching.  The 
sleeves,  trimmed  to  correspond,  are  loo)^  np 
with  roses  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  arm. 

Mobnino  Dbess. — Hair  very  much  frizzed, 
surmounted  by  an  amljcr  bow,  edged  with  black 
lace.  Dress  and  Vette  tyuncaisc  in  plura- 
coloured  silk  rep,  braided  in  black,  with  j/ilet 
and  sleeves  of  amber  watered  silk,  also  braided 
in  black.  The  Veste  Franfaise  is  of  the  Zouave 
jacket  shape  in  front,  and  is  arranged  with  a 
pleated  basque  or  swallow-tail  behind.  This 
model  is  one  of  the  Parisian  novelties,  and, 
from  what  we  understand,  is  likely  to  meet  with 
a  great  sneccss.  Muslin  cravat,  tied  in  a  large 
how.  A  coloured  dress,  and  black  silk  gilet  and 
under-sleeves,  would  look  very  prettilv;  or  a 
block  silk  dreM,  with  coloured  gxUt  on4  sleeves, 
would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

FuU-tised  paper  nodalsi  tacked  together  and 


trimmed,  of  the  articles  illustrated  in  this  plate, 
may  be  h  id  of  Madame  Adolphe  Gouhand,  248, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  at  the  following  prices : — 


B.  d. 

Ball  Dress  complete  .  .  .  .66 

Bodice,  Sleeve,  and  Bertho  .  .  .26 

Veste  Fra’ic;aiae  and  Gilet  .  .  .36 

Without  the  Gilet . 2  0 

Plain  Gored  Skirt . 2  0 


The  size  of  waist,  and  size  round  shoulders, 
Madame  Gouhand  requests  may  accompany  the 
order  for  the  bodice  or  veste. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Rousn  Mat  is  R.vibed  Wool-Work. — Mate¬ 
rials  :  dozen  skeins  of  single  blue  Berlin 

wool  for  tlie  centre ;  4  dozen  while ;  1  dozen 
yellow.  For  the  4  red  roses,  1  skein  of  lightest, 
2  dozen  of  2nd  shade  ;  4  of  3rd  ditto ;  1  of  4th 
ditto  ;  1  of  5th  ditto.  For  the  4  Magenta  roses, 
the  same  quantities.  For  the  leaves,  2^  do/.tn 
skeins  of  green  altogether,  reckoning  4  shades 
of  yellow-green,  and  3  of  blue-green.  A  long 
steel  mesh,  sharpened  at  the  end ;  a  small  square 
of  Penelope  Canvas  No.  40.  The  centre  of  this 
mat  is  worked  in  cross  stitch,  in  blue  wool,  and 
the  border  in  raised  work,  now  so  fashionable. 
The  pattern  of  the  border  consists  of  a  wreath 
of  roses  and  leaves,  grounded  in  white.  With  a 
little  practice  the  raised  work  may  soon  be  ac¬ 
complished,  particularly  if  one  of  the  new  steel 
meshes,  sharxiened  at  the  end  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  wool  as  the  work  is  proceeded  with, 
be  used.  Thread  as  many  long  needlefuls  of 
wool  as  there  arc  shades,  and  commence  work¬ 
ing  in  the  following  manner : — Hold  the  mesh 
in  the  left  hand,  lay  it  on  the  canvas,  and  with 
the  right  hand  hold  the  needle  and  put  it  through 
the  canvas  from  underneath.  Put  the  wool 
round  the  mesh,  work  a  single  stitch,  and  then 
cross  it.  One  loop  must  be  thus  formed  for  each 
cross  stitch.  The  shade  of  the  wool  must  be 
changed  where  indicated  in  the  pattern,  but  the 
wool  must  not  be  broken  off  each  time,  but  car¬ 
ried  along  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  For 
this  reason  it  is  quicker  and  easier  to  have  all 
the  shades  threaded  with  a  needle  for  each.  The 
tiHirk  is  deuce  in  straight  rows,  and  when  one  row 
is  fluished  the  mesh  is  drawn  out,  the  sharp 
knife  at  the  end  cuttuig  each  loop  of  wool.  The 
most  dilBenlt  portion  of  the  work  is,  when  the 
loops  are  all  made  and  ent,  to  trim  the  wool  so 
that  it  has  an  even  and  smooth  appearance. 
This  is  accomplished  with  sharp  scissors,  and 
requires  practice  and  patience  to  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection.  Many  ladies  find  this  portion  of  the 
work  too  tedious,  and  send  the  w  ork  to  be  finished 
off  by  more  experienced  hands.  Airs.  tVilcock- 
sou  undei-tukes  the  combing  and  cutting  of 
raised  work,  and  supplies  the  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  mesh  w^ich  is  so  much  to  be  re¬ 
commended.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  how  to  work  this  mat  as  we  have 
just  described,  we  may  say  that  a  very  pictty 
little  mat  may  bo  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  at  less  expense.  The  prices  of  materials, 
&c.,  are — For  raised  mat,  ia.  lOd. ;  steel  mesh. 
Is.  6d. ;  commenced  mat,  2s. ;  combing  and 
cutting  the  mat  when  work^.  Is.  fid. ;  materials 
for  mat  in  ordinair  cross  stitch.  Is.  6d.  Thf 
prices  do  not  inclnds  the  postage. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  M.  J.  All  letters  requiring  answers  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Magazine  must  reach  the 
ofllce  before  or  by  the  Cth  of  the  month,  — 
A  Constant  Readeb.  The  two  names  you  wish 
Inserted  on  our  Embroidery  Sheet  for  marking 
pocket-handkerchiefs  shall  be  engraved  in  due 
course. — F.  J.  S.  The  Editress  has  so  many  appli¬ 
cations  for  initials  and  letters  for  embroidering  that 
she  finds  it  almost  iinpossiltle  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands.  If  this  subscriber  will  have  a  little 
patience,  she  will  see  the  monogram  she  desires  in 
one  ot  our  future  sheets.  Embroidery  silk  would  not 
wash  nearly  so  well  as  the  scarlet  ingrain  cotton 
for  marking  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  is  right  in  saying  that  the  scarlet  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  wears  almost  white  in  the  working. 
The  colour  ot  this  cotton,  although  said  to  Iw 
ingrain,  is  rot  particularly  “fast,”  as,  after  having 
been  washed  once  or  twice,  it  loses  all  its  Itril- 
liancy.  We  have  always  used  the  beet  markimj 
cation — that  kind  sold  on  very  tiny  reels — have 
selected  rather  a  flne  size,  and  have  used  the  cotton 
double  for  satin  stitch.  Although  nut  so  easy  to 
work  with  as  the  regular  soft  embroidery  cotton, 
still  the  colour  will  retain  its  brilliancy  till  the 
article  marked  with  it  is  nearly  worn  out  If  this  sub¬ 
scriber  experimentalises  with  the  marking  cotton, 
she  will  soon  see  the  justice  of  ourremarks. — U.  E.  S. 
A  quickly-worked  lady's  bag  might  be  made  from 
the  leviathan  cushion  which  funned  the  coloured 
attem  to  our  December  number. — A  Constant 
L'BsraiBER.  We  think  the  easiest  way  for  ladies 
to  braid  their  own  materials  is  to  trace  the  design 
on  tissue-paper,  to  tack  that  on  the  fabric,  and  to 
braid  over  paper  and  material  The  paper  being 
thin,  it  is  easily  tom  away  when  the  braiding  is 
completed.  Mrs.  Wilcockson  traces  ladies'  mate¬ 
rials  for  braiding  at  a  low  price.  This,  of  course, 
saves  much  time  and  trouble. — Loo,  Lizzie,  and 
Madoe.  Instructions  and  designs  for  paper  flower 
making  have  been  given  with  the  shilling  edition 
of  this  Magazine.  For  further  particulars  we  must 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Mintom,  33,  Soho-square,  London, 
who,  we  consider,  is  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
day  in  the  elegant  and  now  fashionable  art  of 
paper  flower  making. — William's  Pet.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
cockson  will  trace  you  a  cuff  for  a  small  sum. 
There  is  a  “Christmas  Annual”  published  this 
year.  That  portion  of  it  containing  the  acting 
charades,  and  all  sorts  of  fun  and  frolic  for  an 
evening's  amusement,  is  certainly  a  boon  to  boys 
and  girls  home  fur  the  holidays,  and  will  help  to 
keep  their  young  heads  and  hands  employed  to 
some  good  purpose. — Miss  Cclliman.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
cockson  supplies  the  design  for  the  mignardise 
braces  and  belt,  traced  on  pink  cambric.  The 
braid  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  also  to  be  had  at 
her  establishment — Leontine  is  troubled  about 
I  her  complexion.  'What  a  host  of  English  girls  are 
anxious  on  this  subject,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  letters  we  receive ;  and  yet,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  fair  daughters  of  Albion  are  considered 
to  have  lovely  skina  The  Dutch  women  only 
can  comfiete  with  them  in  this  charm.  We  do  nut 
recommend  lotions  or  powders  of  any  description 
for  improving  the  complexion,  as  we  think,  even¬ 
tually,  they  tend  rather  to  spoil  than  beautify  the 
skin.  Plenty  of  exercise— horse  exercise  particu¬ 
larly — will  assist  in  a  great  measure  to  “  produce 
the  desired  effect,"  as  Leontine  says.  This  is  a 
simple  remedy,  and  one  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
prove  injurious.  If  you  attend  a  ball  with  a 
married  friend,  by  all  means  consult  her,  and  beg 
her  to  invite  your  friend  to  her  bouse,  provided  she 
approves  of  his  visita  It  would  not  do  for  you  to 
sano^n  the  visit  of  a  young  gentleman  without 
lint  consulting  your  hostesa  'Yoor  writing  we  do 
not  tblnP  tt  all  good ;  there  is  not  sufBcient  deolsioa. 


When  Leontine  ceases  to  think  so  much  of  her 
complexion,  and  devotes  her  time  and  thoughts  to 
more  useful  matters,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
her  writing  will  assume  a  different  aspect,  less 
frivolous,  and  denoting  some  character  and  strength 
of  mind. — Violet  Mabel.  You  must  mean  crimp¬ 
ing  combs,  not  pins,  for  waving  the  hair.  They 
are  2s.  (id  and  3s.  lid  |)er  pair,  and  ran  bo  had  of 
ilr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  Loudon,  W. — 
Miss  (Ilutui  ue  VirToiiiA  V.  One  of  the  nicest 
and  most  useful  presents  you  can  make  fur  a 
gentleman  is  u  shoit  lounging  coat,  .  a  pretty 
striped  flannel,  with  lapjiels  of  quilted  silk,  and 
cuffs  to  correspond.  You  ran  get  the  pattern  of 
one  of  his  coats,  and  easily  make  a  garment  of  this 
description,  and  in  a  natty  and  jiretty  manner.  As 
this  coat  will  bo  sure  to  be  put  on  venj  Jrequtntlg,  tho 
donor  will  naturally  be  often  thought  of,  and  in  no 
very  unpleasant  manner  either. — Winiekeo  Ei  itii 
V.  Let  the  photographer  "pote’  you;  be  is  the 
best  judge  ot  your  face  and  tlgnre,  anil  will  place 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Wear  a  block  or  Juri 
dress;  light  colours  come  out  badly  in  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Avoid  blue  above  all  shades;  it  always 
looks  so  light  and  ineffective,  and,  consequently, 
dues  not  show  off  the  face  to  so  much  advantage  as 
when  the  tlgure  is  taken  in  dark,  sombre  colours. — 
Ada  Blennekiiasset.  We  are  sorry  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  give  you  a  recipe  for  “causing  blue 
eyes,  naturally  melancholy  in  their  expression,  to 
sparkle,  instead  of  having  their  sleepy  appearance.” 
— Tiny.  Weshuuld  recommend  you  to  cut  the  upper 
skirt  of  yourdress  into  narrow  flounces,  and  put  them 
on  the  lower  skirt  They  should  be  fluted  on.  Two 
rows  of  flouncing  would  be  sutHcieut  and,  if  liked, 
they  could  bo  carried  up  the  left  side  as  far  as  tho 
waist  I'his  is  a  pretty  and  stylish  mode  of  ar¬ 
ranging  a  skirt — A.  P.  W.  To  keep  the  skin  of 
your  face  smooth,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
wind  and  rain,  we  advise  you  never  to  go  out  at 
this  season  of  the  year  without  wearing  a  thick 
veil  There  ore  some  nicely-contrived  veils  being 
worn,  with  a  string  run  in  the  bottom.  When  this 
is  secured  just  below  the  chin,  the  face  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  wind — St  Clabb  will  find  the 
braiding  pattern  she  requires  in  the  Supplement  of 
this  Magazine  fur  the  present  month.  It  is  effec¬ 
tive  when  worked — Y.  J.  E.  Our  correspondent  is 
a  gentleman,  and  writes  to  us  for  a  recipe  “to 
make  hair  grow  on  his  face,  as  he  is  over  twenty- 
two,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any  coming.”  In 
your  distress,  wo  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
ou  to  apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bund-street; 
e,  having  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  tho 
growth  of  the  human  hair,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  able  to  assist  yoa — Lina.  We  cannot  purchase 
tho  ready-made  articles  you  speak  of ;  but,  if  you 
will  forward  some  of  your  designs  for  our  insi^c- 
tioa  wo  may  lie  able  to  make  use  of  them.  With 
the  designs  state  the  remuneration  you  require  fur 
them.  If  not  approved,  they  will  be  returned  im¬ 
mediately. — Ellen  Pkiciiakd.  To  get  rid  of  tho 
earthy  taste  and  smcii  you  complain  of  in  your 
water-cooler,  pour  in  some  hot  water,  with  u  good- 
sized  piece  of  soda  dissolved  in  it ;  shake  it  well, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  bottle.  Repeat  the  process 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  you  will  And  your 
cooler  all  the  sweeter  for  it  However,  after  tho 
cooler  has  been  some  little  time  in  use,  it  will  lose 
that  disagreeable  smell  you  speak  of. — Mbs.  Tiioen- 
ToN.  The  {latent  fasteners  for  steels  are  to  be  had 
of  Mr.  Barling,  8,  Newington-causeway,  London. — 
Ubeta.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  that  we  are 
able  to  comply  with  your  request  at  once  1  In  our 
February  Supplement  you  will  And  a  charming 
illustration  comprising  a  number  of  pretty  ball 
dressea  Select  one  ol  these  for  your  toilet,  and 
your  appearance  will  be  pronounced  roeuiaiifa 


Ill 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


The  Laxc.vsiiike  Poon. 
'  — Wo  have  received  from 
contributors  and  subscrilMirs  to 
the  Esoi.ishwomas'.s  Domestic 
Macazine  £2'>  18j.  9tl.,  which  we  have 
forwarded  to  tho  Central  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Mancliestcr  (John  William 
Macluro,  Hon.  Sec.,  ifl.  New  Cannon- 
street).  Wo  have  also  received  contribu¬ 
tions  of  clothiiifr.  which  wo  have  forwarded 
to  .\ccrinrrion,  Hudtic'.d,  near  Manchester, 
and  Blackley,  near  Manchester.  We  have 
a  few  parcels  left,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  bond  fidt  applicationa  We  also 
solicit  further  subscriiitions  of  cash  and  clothing. 
All  through  the  winter  aid  avUI  be  needed. 

La  Cfisisir.nE. — One  day  suBlced  not  for  tho 
buliding  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  One 
day  will  suOice  not  for  you,  the  mistress  of  your 
realm,  to  lay  the  foundations,  even,  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  cookery.  Few,  indeed,  there  are  able 
to  properly  dress  food — fewer  still  qualiRed  to  teach 
gastronomy.  But  far  better  known,  much  more 
mipreciated,  is  goo<l  cookery  than  it  used  to  be. 
There  are  books  now  printed — both  cheap  and  ex- 
lieusive  ones — which  are  admirablo  fur  their  accu¬ 
racy  and  practicability,  and  these  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  valueless  and  impudent  volumes  which 
unco  pretended  to  lie  guides  aud  counsellors  to 
mistress  and  maid.  And,  beyond  books,  there 
are  also  houses  aud  establishments  where  cookery 
is  taught  At  present,  in  London,  there  is  only 
one  establishment  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
but,  as  we  are  informed  that  it  is  a  paying  concern, 
and  really  useful,  there  is  no  doubt  that  iiersons 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  capital  will  under¬ 
take  the  same  kind  of  bushtess  in  other  parts  of 
liondoa  The  Training  School  of  Cookery  is  at 
Na  14,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  a  “Prospectus:” — 

“  Every  branch  of  French,  English,  ond  Italian 
cookery,  ices,  soups,  entrdes,  pastry,  confectionery, 
4&.  is  taught  liy  a  French  man  cook  on  unusually 
moderate  terms;  and  situations  are  found,  free  of 
charge,  in  noblemen's  aud  gentlemen's  families. 
Learners  or  improvers  are  made  to  do  every  dish 
with  their  own  hands.  Lessons  can  lie  taken  at 
any  time.  Separate  dishes  taught  thoroughly. 
I,essons  given  to  ladiea  Dinner  of  several  courses 
is  served  up  daily  at  nix  o'clock  to  subscribers. 
Luncheons  for  ladies,  11  to  4.  Wedding  break¬ 
fasts,  &C.,  are  prepared.  Board  and  lodging  can 
be  obtained  in  the  bouse  if  required. — Mas.  Lamo- 
TOM,  Lady  Superintendent” 

Ladies  who  wish  to  have  their  servants  initiated 
Into  the  savoury  mysteries  of  a  Diner  a  la  Diuse 
can,  by  a  short  and  reasonable  coarse  of  tuition, 
set  before  their  guests  fare  as  dainty  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing;— 

Soupt. — Italian  paste,  clear. 

Fiih. — Boiled  turbot,  lobster  sauce,  haddocks  a  la 
Belle  Vue. 

Remotee. — Leg  of  mutton  d  la  Proven^ale,  chicken 
d  la  Beine. 

£ntrns. — Mutton  cutlets,  with  purie  of  artichokes, 
fowls  d  la  Marengo,  ox  palates  d  la  Florentine, 
tendon  of  veal  d  la  Toulouse. 

Second  Course. — Qooss  and  hare. 

Salads. 


Sweets. — Pudding  d  la  Viennoise,  small  pastry, 
sandwiches,  cheesecakes,  jellies,  Italian  creams, 
gateau,  ice-pudding,  and  water-ice. 

Should  any  of  our  subscribers  have  servants  who 
evince  aptitude  fur  the  cuiiuary  art,  a  short  course 
of  lessons  at  the  Training  Schoui  would  enable 


them  to  send  up  a  dinner  such  as  we  have  quoted; 
or  if  they  are  desirous  of  establishing  any  young 
girl  as  a  servant  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's 
family,  the  Training  Hchool  wili,  when  she  is 
perfected,  give  her  a  “diploma,”  and  tlnd  her  a 
situation.  For  ourselves,  wo  hike  this  opportunity 
of  answering  many  letters  we  receive  as  to  tho  ad¬ 
visability  of  printing  in  this  Magazine  recipe.s  from 
time  to  time.  The  truth  is,  the  two  txxiks  by  ifrs. 
Isabella  Beeton— one  called  “The  EnglLshwoman's 
Cookery,”  price  la;  and  tho  other  “The  Book  of 
Household  Management,”  price  7a  Cd. — contain 
most  things  ncediul  to  be  known  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  conduct  of  a  ho'j.so  from  kitchen  to  attic. 

Doxoiies. — ^Tlie  books  for  boys  which  wo  recom¬ 
mend  as  presents  are — 

The  Eight  Volumes  of  the  "Boy's  Own  Magazine,” 
forming  tho  complete  series  ...  I'rico  One  Uiiinca. 
Wild  Sports  of  tho  Worlth  By  Jas.  (Jbkkx- 

woou  . 7a  6<L 

Phaulcon  tho  Adventurer;  or,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  East,  By  W.  Daltux  ...  7a  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe  . 7b.  Cd. 

Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Infor¬ 
mation  . 13a  Ad. 

Beeton's  Book  of  Home  Pets  .  7a  Ad. 

Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans.  By  J.  (1. 

EnoAB  . 7a  Ad. 

The  Fife  and  Drum ;  or.  Would  bo  a 

Soldier.  By  Captain  Wraxall  ...  7s.  Ad. 
PYIIIOXF.S.S. — Yes ;  Dr;  Mackay  gave  much  time, 
some  years  ago,  to  the  subject  of  jiopular  delusions 
and  superstitions  which  have  obtained  in  various 
ngea  In  regard  to  your  siieelal  question,  we  gather 
the  following  from  his  pages : — The  prophecies  of 
Mother  Sbiptun  are  still  believed  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  of  England.  In  cottages  and  ser¬ 
vants'  halls  her  reputation  is  great ;  and  she  rule.s, 
the  most  popular  of  British  prophets,  among  all 
the  uneducated  or  half-educated  portions  of  the 
community.  She  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
Ixien  bom  at  Knarcsborough,  in  the  reim  of 
Henry  VIL,  and  to  have  sold  her  soul  to  the  Devil 
for  tho  power  of  foretelling  future  events.  Though 
during  her  lifetime  she  was  looked  upon  as  a 
witch,  she  yet  escaited  the  witch's  fate,  and  died 
peaceably  &  her  bed,  near  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire. 
A  stone  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  her  memory 
in  the  churchyard  of  that  place,  with  the  following 
epitaph : — 

“  Here  lies  she  who  never  lied ; 

Whose  skill  often  has  been  tried ; 

Her  prophecies  shall  still  survive, 

And  ever  keep  her  name  alive.” 

Never  a  day  passed  wherein,  according  to  tradition, 
she  did  not  relate  something  remarkable,  and  that 
required  the  most  serious  consideration.  Peoide 
flocked  to  her  from  far  and  near,  her  fame  was  so 
great  They  wont  to  her  of  all  sorts,  both  old  and 
young,  rich  and  t^r,  especially  young  maidens, 
to  be  resolved  of  their  doubts  relating  to  things  to 
come;  and  all  returned  wonderfully  satisfled  with 
the  explanations  she  gave  to  their  questlona  Among 
the  rest  went  the  Abbot  of  Beverley,  to  whom  she 
foretold  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  b;, 
Henry  VIII.,  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  th- 
tires  for  heretics  in  Smlthfleld,  and  the  executio.- 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  also  foretold  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.,  adding  that,  with  him, 

"  From  tho  cold  North 
Every  evil  should  come  forth.” 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  her  prophecies  la  om* 
relating  to  London.  Thousands  of  persons  me 
well  shudder  to  think  of  the  woes  that  are  to  burst 
over  this  unhappy  realm  when  London  and  High- 
gate  are  joined  by  one  continuous  line  of  houaea. 
Revolutions,  the  fall  of  mighty  monarchs,  and  the  t 
shedding  of  much  blood  are  to  signalise  this  event  | 
The  very  anmls,  afllicted  by  oor  woes,  are  to  tom 
aside  their  heads,  and  weep  for  hapless  Britain. 
Npecnlativo  builders,  beware  of  wW  you  no# 
doing  1 
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London,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 

IT  having  been  represented  to  the  Proprietor  of  the 
BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE  that  the  CHANGE  IN 
PRICE,  from  Twopence  to  Sixpence  Monthly,  would  prevent 
a  great  number  of  ^ya  buying  the  Magazine,  he  haa  determined 
to  isaue  a  Periodical  for  youth  cheaper  than  ever.  He  begs 
accordingly  to  announce  that  he  will  publish 

On  January  Ist,  1863  (to  be  continued  Monthly), 


NUMBEB  ONE 
or  las 

BOY’S  PENNY  MAGAZINE. 

&  O.  BEETON. 
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'.BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  NEW  SERIES. 


Monthly. 

N'o.  1  ox  JANUARY  1st,  180*3. 


Extract  fTom  Address 

On  the  ending  o  f  the  First  Series  of  the  “  Boy's  Own  Magazine.” 

Orn  Boy*  will  hoar  with  joy  that.  In  the  Flrat  Nunther  of  our  New  Series, 
Sir.  J.  a.  Kd^nr  will  coinniom*  s  Tale,  entitled  “CnKsav  and  Poiotieks;  or. 
The  Black  Prince's  Page."  The  iHjld'anil  picturesque  manner  of  Mr.  Kdgar— his 
accuracy  and  nubility  of  sentlnieiit— entitle  him.  and,  indeed,  have  raised  him,  to  the 
very  first  rank  as  a  wTiter  of  Histurical  Fact  and  FicUun. 

The  author  of  “  Wild  Sports  of  the  World"  will  contribute  a  story  to  run  through 
the  next  twelve  numbers  of  the  rut's  Own  Magazine,  entitled  “The  Adventures  or 
Beuben  Davidger,  Sevekteen  Yeabs  anu  Four  Months  a  Cattive  amono  the 

DyaKS  of  ItOBNI.O.** 

Mr.  Vf.  B.  Bands  will.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Scandinavian  song  and  lore,  tell  the 
story  of  an  Icelandic  youth,  who  came  down  from  the  North  and  sun’  how  the  world 
wagyed  South  of  Hekla.  “Thb  Y’uung  Noksehan"  is  the  title  under  which  hi.s  joys 
and  sorrows  will  be  narrated. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett,  deviser  and  dealjmer  of  curiously  wonderful  dwarf.s,  giants, 
odd  and  funny  peupio,  and  odd  and  funny  things,  will  puzzle  you  monthly  with  his 
Proverbs  in  Pictures,  his  Biddles,  his  Anagrams,  his  ChronoKrams,  his  Crypto- 
anapba  and  other  amaBiug  my.steries.  His  labour  of  love  will  be  headed  “Puzzle 
Paoeb," 

One  of  our  best  naval  writers  has  been  engaged,  for  many  months  past,  in  writing 
for  our  boys  “The  Story  of  the  British  Navv,"  Here  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  it  Is 
boldly  and  snccesafully  attacked;  and  as  to  each  Briti.sh  youth  the  honour  of  our  flag 
is  dear,  so  should  ho  know  through  what  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  imminent  deadly 
breaches  our  blue-jackets  and  their  forefathers  have  borne  the  emblem  that’s  braved  a 
thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze. 

“Manlt  Exercises,"  or  Practical  Papers  on 'Physical  Strength  and  Prowess, 
which  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  led  to  considerable  results,  will  bo  continued 
from  month  to  month ;  for  nothing  Is  more  to  our  satisfaction  than  evidences  of  health 
and  force  amongst  those  whose  framee  will  have  to  bear,  and  brains  will  have  to  meet, 
any  dlfHcnltles  in  their  own  or  Englsad'a  future.  Sound  in  heart,  wind,  and  limb  must 
be  a  nation's  youth  who  would  hold  the  liberties  their  ancestors  won. 

Home  Games  and  Amusing  Science  will  receive  further  development  in  our  New 
Series.  Chemistry,  and  the  many  arts  wlikb  are  akin  to  and  dciicnd  on  it,  will  be  a 
subject  conshintly  discussed;  and  machines,  engines,  models  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
explained  and  illustrated  to  our  reailers  fully  and  intelligibly.  Prizes  will  be  often 
awarded  fi  r  successful  compe'dtiun  in  the  designing  and  building  of  these  models. 

“A  CoASTiNO  VoTAOR  FROM  THR  THAMES  TO  Tint  Ttnb"  has  been  mode  by  a 
famous  Antiquary  and  his  friend,  a  celebrated  Draughtsinan.  The  two  artists  have 
put  together  the  efforts  of  pen  and  pencil  with  llic  result  of  a  charming  narrative, 
rendered  more  attractive  by  exquisite  engravings  of  remarkable  places  along  the  sea- 
coast  they  sltirted.  % 

Onr  original  system  of  Prize  Essays  will  be  continued  and  further  developed. 

Onr  Prizes,  consisting  of  valuable  and  useful  articles,  we  shall  also  eontinne  to 
distribute.  Concerning  tliese,  an  announcement,  which  will  atartlo  our  subscribers, 
will  be  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine. 

S.  0.  BEETON. 

Londok,  ‘213,  Strand,  'W.C. 

December,  ISUd. 


ol‘  Oi'dei*, 

Which  m\v  be  sent  to  a.  Bookseller  or  to  the  Pcblisker 


248,  Strand, 

London, 

W.C. 


31. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Bov’s 
Own  Magazine”  (New  Series),  for  which  I  have  inclosed 
Postage-stamps,  value  Sixpence. 


. 

Full  \(ime 

and  <  ■•••■ 
Addi-esn. 


Price  2U,  the  Complete  Set  of  Eight  Vols.,  forming  the  First  Series;  or 

as.  each.  Single  Volumes,  I 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE.  1855-1862.  I 

liOndon :  S.  O.  Beetox,  249,  Strand.  W.C.  | 


S.  O.  BEETON’S  SERIALS. 


Just  ready,  price  I#., 

geeton's  Christmas  Annual.  (Third  Season.) 

Edited  by  tlie  Publisher. 

Contexts. 

ESSAYS.  POEMS,  TALES,  and  SKETCHES.  By  Thomas  Archer,  F.  F.  Biodcrip, 
A.  G.  Gray,  Kiltie  M.  Haverty,  Tliomas  Hood.  ticorRe  MacUuiiuld,  Augustus  Mayhew, 
W.  B.  naiiiis.  .1.  Saunders,  and  the  Countess  de  SeRur. 

CHRISTMAS  ROCNDS,  CANONS,  end  CATCHES.  Music  and  Words.  By 
C.  Furtarda 

A  UKAWING  ROOM  BCRLETTA.  Bv  F.  C.  Euniand. 

An  ACTAP.r.E  CHARAUE.  Bv  Airs.  Edwin  Dolliv. 

A  CHILDREN  S  NAUTICAL  URAAIA.  By  T.  W.  Robertson. 

A  REAL  O.ALANTY  SHOW,  with  Practicable  Figares  and  Fittinga,  for  the  Play 
of  “  Whittington  and  his  Cat”  By  C.  H.  Pwnnett  and  J .  C.  Brough. 

Tile  AI.\N  in  the  AiOttN,  and  how  he  Puzaled  the  Puzzlers.  Dcviseil,  Narrated, 
and  Pcnetlled  by  C.  H.  Bennett  and  .1.  O.  Brough. 

ILLI’ST'K.ATIONS  from  Designs  by  0.  11.  Ih'nnett,  W.  Brunton,  Aileluide  CTaxton, 
Florence  Claxton,  ICilwin  Dolliv.  Gustave  Dorc,  W.  Feist.  I'lioa.  HismI,  Ac. 

An  ILLUMINATED  ALMAN.V'K  for  the  Year  Printed  in  Colours  by 

W,  Dickes,  after  a  Persian  Design  by  T.  .Sulman. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

Ciml^ntsof  the  ENGUSaWOM.\N*S  WMLSTIC  MAGAZIN'E  forJanuarj*. 
(Double \uuil)er),  price  1*. 

Korty-ei;4ht  Pages  of  Tales,  Essays,  Iloviews,  Actable  t  ’harade,  lUuisic  of  the  Month, 
Fashions  4tc. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs  for  Useful  and  Onwnicnlal  NVcdlc^^*o^k. 

Illustrations  and  Diagrams  for  ('utting  C>ul  and  Making  n  pretty  Hall  Dross  Dcnliee, 
and  the  New  Lace  Postillion  V*cstc  for  Dinner  C'osiumo.  and  two  pretty-shaped  Bonnot 
Curiaina. 

Illustrations  of  New  Riding-HAlMts  ond  Warm  Wraps  and  Fashionable  Jackets. 
New  (.’oiffui'es  and  Headtlresses. 

New  Mountings  for  Ladies*  Needlework. 

Design  for  Pleated  Collar  and  Cuffs. 

Six  Illustrations  of  At)rons^ Petticoat  Tiiseition — An  entire  Alphabet  of  Embroidery 
Lelb*i*« — Velvet  Headdress — Toilet  Cushion — Ib.itenly  Penwijsjr — Thive  c'hiUlieiVs 
Costumes — all  with  full  dircotlais  and  descripHou  tor  Making  and  Working. 

Two  Fashion  Plates  of  the  newest  and  prettiest  Parisian  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  Lamp  ^lat  for  Raised  Woid  Work. 

Also,  printed  in  Colour.  Greek  Braiding  IX*sign  for  Dre.'^ses,  &'c.~Draiding  Design 
for  Biiunct  Strings— EmbroMeieil  Velvet  t  ilove  (tannilot.  And 
A  Lady's  Muslin  Cravat,  Traced  leaUy  for  Woikiiig. 

The  Boy's  Own  Library.  Price  6d.  Monthly. 

The  tlrst  volume  complolod  in  th'i  Ik  ty'S  OWN  TiUJUAlZY  was  “WII.D  SPOPiTS 
OF  THE  WOULD.”  a  Took  of  Natural  History  and  .\dvemui*e.  by  Jamks  Gukexwooo. 

The  second  v(»Uime.  ‘•PH.\ri„CON  THE  ADV'KNTCUEll;  or,  Europeans  in  the 
East.**  a  Romantii!  iMogiMphv,  hv  Wii.i.i.\m  D.m.tox. 

The  third  (imw  publishing,  U  “  (  FIUOSITIES  OF  SAVAGE  LIFE,”  by  the 
Author  of  “  WiM  Sptu  ls  of  the  World.** 

geeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information  in  Science, 

Art.  and  Litemtni*o;  with  the  Promnudatlon  of  cverj'  Lending Tenn.  In  Monthly 
Parts.  To  he  completed  in  *-'4  Parts. — 'Ihis  Dictionary  is  uniform  widi  “Leeton’s 
Dietirmary  of  Fuiveisal  liilormation  in  Geography,  Puography,  liistoiy,  Mythoh»gy, 
Bible  Knowledge,  und  Chronology.**  Thus  the  one  supplies  facts  in  bo  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Xoum  0/  i\isoHs  amt  J‘tac*»;  and  the  other  supplies  facts  in  so  fur  as  they 
relate  to  Thimjs. 

Beeton's  Book  of  Home  Games.  In  3d.  Fortnightly 

Parts.  To  1)0  completed  in  L'i  or  It;  p!u1<.  t'oiitents- — BilHards~La  Bjigatelle— 
Chess — Draughts— Whist — (Tribbage — Eoaili* — l*ie»|uet— All-Fours  -ijttadrille,  &e.  &c.— 
Backgammon,  &t. 

LONDON:  S.  O.  BKKTtiN,  LM,S  STliAND,  W.C.*; 

AND  ALL  liOOKSKLLEitS  IN  TOWN  AND  tOCNTRV. 


xu^ 


Perfection  of  Comfort, 


Tnule  Mark. 


Cash’s  i  Cambric  FriUieg 


Requires  neither  hemming  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel,  r- 

Sold  b7  bU  Orapera,  in  'Envelopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  tbe 
names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees* 


XHrZ.irBN2A,  OOVOHS,  ARS  OOZd>8. 

QIMOO’8  essence  of  LINSEFD  is  the  most  elTicaciuus  remedy  ever 

lO  (liaroTered  (or  ttir  reliaf  of  persona  anffcriiis  from  Inflnonia.  The  two  d,M«a  seneralle  arrest 
till' liriiKrees  of  this  dlstressins  eomplilnt,  and  a  little  persereranre  complrteljr  remoroalt.  Children  a 
C'tingha,  aa  well  as  recent  onea  In  Adulta,  will  he  reiiiored  by  a  few  doaea  (frequently  by  the  8ri4i;  and 
Aathiiiatic  peraoiia,  who  pre'lously  ha>l  not  been  able  to  lie  down  In  bed,  bare  received  the  utmuat  benellt 
from  the  nae  of  SIMCU  S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

Sold  by  all  Medicire  Vendors,  In  Boles,  at  la  lid.  and  2i.  9d.  each. 


XC.A.'V'E'S  ‘W’ORSDESr.X.s’S  PEZaEsS. 

rPHESE  PILLS  are  a  purely  vegetable  preparation,  and  may  be  taken 

M  at  any  time  by  either  sex  wlt:iout  fear  of  any  daiigur.  They  act  upon  the  bowels  mll'lly  yet  elTee. 
tuslly,  a.  d  by  the’r  One  tonic,  aromstlc,  and  apsrisnt  pmpenlea,  fisy  rsoi-ive  all  npiiresaire  acenmuU'Wns, 
rstrulale  the  secrstio'is  of  tbe  liver  and  bowela  atrangthtn  the  st.Hiinuh,  and  puniy  the  blood.  Unlike 
many  reinedlea,  they  do  not  induce  liability  to  take  cold  or  eslablieb  a  neceeslty  for  tbe  habitual  use  of 
purga  Ires,  aud  are  thus  strongly  recommended  as 

TH13  liKST 

Sold  by  all  Chcmlita  and  other  dealer!  In  Patent  Ucdicluer,  at  la  lit.,  3a.  9dn  and  4a  6d.  Wboleaala 
Mptt,  33,  BrtAd*Mreet,  Londda 


Perfection  of  Make. 


Perfection  of  Elesance. 


Perfection  of  Economy 


Sold  Everywhere,  with  their  Trade  Mark  of  a  Crown.'' 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


Maaroaxs  axQUtnxn. 
Circumference  at  a  be. 
l>u|ith  from  a  to  e. 


f'l^IlE  more  freqnent  and  earlier  adoption  of  thia  Belt  preriona  to 
A  Accouchement  would  prtTtnt  many  of  the  dlstreealns  reaolte  so  often 
complained  of  afrer  cnnfliiement  During  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  from 
Its  ntc  will  Ilford  the  greatest  raliel,  aecoring  a  more  tavonrable  time,  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  tlie  general  and  eqnal  presaure  afforded  aecures  the 
restoration  of  sl/ape,  and  the  contraction  ao  eaaentlal  to  ultimate  recovery. 


THOMSON’S 


^  CRINOLINES. 


lUnatrated  Catalognea  on  application  to  Fjiwaro  or  Mri.  HvxLtv,  13,  Old 
Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


T  O 


Is  A.  r>  1  a:  6$. 


It  it  recommended  by  tbe  8rst  Accouchers  of  tlu  day  in  cases  of  prolapnt 
tttri,  droptf,  and  obttUf,  and,  when  Bited  with  air  pads  for  umbilieal  and 
inguinal  heruis.  In  ptehovnee  to  ateel  tmasea. 


XUM 


[rich foreign  DRESS^^I 


r«0M 8.9 T02i OTHE  full  dres£]| 

^^ETER  ROBlN^N^Hi 


A  MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION  OF 


WIDOWS’  CAPS, 

BONNETS,  &c., 

Of  cvciy  Descrijition  and  Varii-tjr  of 
Style. 

MRS.  CBEATOV, 

WIDOW’S  MILLINER, 

(At  UtMTs,  Towncnd  ft  Co-,  Hatters) 

110,  Ojfford  Street 

OXFORD  CIROT78,  W. 


PATTERNS  POftT  FREE, 


103.104.105. 106 . 107.108. 

OXFORD  STREET  LONDON 


FE'W  OIFTS 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 


Goldsmiths,  SilversmiUis,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Mannfactarcrs,  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMPSOK  and  Co.  Invite  ettentlon  to  their  choice  end  elcfrnnt  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLI  RV, 
Watchee,  Ctncka  Uamitnres  rie  Chemln^  Table  Oraaweiita,  Drevaine  Ct'vt  and  Kancr  Cabiiiiit 

Ware,  Uudta'val.lioaiitrd  Wainnt  Wood,  and  an  endleat  variatr  of  tlie  inmt  ineculuns  and  bean'itui 
Manufactum  of  London,  rarta,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  at  prtrea  to  nitt  all  ptirrha'cra. 

T..  A  a  and  Co.  (tive  the  following  LIMITED  LIST  ai  a  Rnklanre  lor  their  coaiitrjr  patrnnv  who  m*v 
be  unable  to  vMt  their  eataliliahmcnt  thia  aeaaon,  aeanring  tbem  that  any  commaodi  Intrnated  to  tlu-lr 
care  will  rocelTethdr  beet  attention. 

X.AAae.  /.AXi.  A 

FmKb  DniwtMC-m«4a  eVrk*  •.  fritm  S  t  •  to  lof)  •  •  MrArntt-nintd.  Rnrt  Otnn  X  10  0  to  lo  (t  n 

iNnlnt-ranm  (inch*  .  ,«  I  t9  9  ^  0  §  f>Hlo  4'tln  BlitUlnB-iioiiLt  „  I  IS  A  „  6  10  0 

ll»»M  Wstchn . .  e.  e«  4  4  t  ^  0  0  Uiuo  ditto  InkMftUtU  ..  ^  8  H  4  14  0  0 

Oftvvr  Wat«l>re . .  ..  „  t  It  0  ^  tO  0  0  Work-boxcf  la  choice » owds  «.  ,,  0  M  A  ^  IH  1ft  • 

4it4d  Ouo^l  and  AfWit  Choloe  ••  t  S  0  „  St  t  f  llcoks  Drepoich.boxcs  ••  „  0104^  14  no 

CKild  and  BMvpt  IVacil>c«*tt  .«  „  tlt^tAttt  iroioi-coect  «ik4  Conkrt*  .a  ..  ^  I  1  •  „  S'^  t  0 

OncWof-bottfi^  M  ^  4  4  It  If  0  ;  fotoat  Scl4>rlo«lnt  Bovk>»lfilc« ..  ,,  4  14  4  ,,  M  0  0 

FroH  ood  Slim  Cafdnaoeet  e*  ^  ^  m  7  •  #  Canddahro  .  ^  S  t  •  t  0 

PoS  Drr>M  aixl  other  Soot  ^  4  S  6  „  S  >  4  •  iNtta  CondlrMickt  .  ^  4  I4  d  ^  10  0  4 

l.«dir«*  DrrMkM^airt  ..••••  ^  I  !•  0  ^  FV  0  4  }  Ditto  radcr  Va«c« .  «  0  4  4  ^  SJ  4  4 

OcaUcoten't  Dm<4nf^aM«  ««  „  I  4  4  ^  lO  4  0  Foocy  llotOrs  .•••..  ^  4  4  4  404 

Morocco  UrcMlog  B»t«  ^  4  14  0  ^  04  4  4  '  Letter  Wdfhcrt  . .  ••  h  4  4  4  ,.  4  10  0 


151,  REGENT-STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 


Londoa :  ITiiited  by  Jaa  Wade,  Brydfoa-atreet,  Corrnt  Oaidca. 


XL 


^v''l 


■^'*«Q27T  '4 


liimATDu. — TalM,  Eiuys,  Biognphiea,  Rerieirs, 
Uosic,  and  Fashions.  lUuBtrattd. 

The  Fashioks  and  Nkkolxwobk. — AColoared  Faahioii 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  of  Watch-Poeket  in 
Bead  and  Wool  Work.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns, 
containing  Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental 
Needlework,  &c.  Blustraticns  of  Little  Boy 'a 
PaletAt  and  Drawers,  and  Lady’s  Fichu  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  full-sized  Diagrams  for  Cutting 
Out  and  Making  the  same. 


This  day  ;a  published,  and  will  be  oonUnned  monthly, 
a  ShiUimg  Mittoo.  as  wall  as  a  8irpt»mf  Editloo,  of  the 
ExoLiaiiwoHAH's  Domxstic  IfAOAZixa  Snbaoribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  gire  their  booksellers  instmetions  as 
to  which  edlUoa  the;  wlak  to  laeslTO  in  fntara. 

*•*  The  Sixpenny  EdlUaa  raawina  osaetly  the  aame 
as  Ixtfiirs,  in  sisa,  roatsala,  and  prtoa 


</IIJ 


XUM 


MKQ.WiANDS^^ 
•/i  O  DIONT  0 


1 0.HAt'oii  C  irdit  P  . 


HORNIMAN’8 

PureTe/ 


rURE  I EA 

<•  ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE.” 

Importing  it  not  covered  with 
powdered  colour  prevents  the 
Chinese  passing  off  low-priced 
brown  Antomn  leaves ;  hence  this 
Tes  is  the 

PUREST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

SOLO  n  PACKETS  BY  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TO  WN. 


MK.  georoe  prior,  48,  Fenehnreh- 

Street,  Londofi«  E-C.,  hnt  Urffc  DtsmWn  of  rtrt 
rORBtOH  POSTAOB  iTAMM  Hw  salt.  eo»piCsii«  SaM. 
wkb  liUnds,  Navis,  fonj  Exprosa,  Confr4mit»  Stetas  off 
Aacrien,  CaUfomU.  Or««k.  all  Ikt  Omaaa  StaS^  aiiE  Uni* 
raady  aiivvIfkpM^  Th«  proposed  new  te.  EreaM,  44«  aiob 
(eleaa  eopi«s) ;  Ionian  Islands,  Is.  M.  par  set  af  tbme.  Friat 
Ust  forwarded  oo  reeeipt  of  staa^ed  directed  tnvelopa. 


Published  crory  Satnoday,  Pries  One  Penayv 

The  weekly  vocalist. 

A  Miseetlany  of  Nsv  and  Popular  Saafa.  Nov  Boadf. 
Mo.  1.^*‘ TIm  AnioU  oM  aw*'  ..  ..  ••  iolfe. 

“  KW  Christ— I** . I.  p.  WaMA 

Na  t-— **  Anofe  Usto** . .  ••  «,  cfbr  sty's. 

**  Dear  Normandy" . Norat. 


**  Dear  Mormandy” . 

No.  3.— •  The  Desth  of  . 

**  The  Moss-frown  poll"  ••  . 
No.  A—**  I'm  Irarhif  thee,  my  mother"  • 
**  The  Hunters  Eetara"..  ••  . 


I.  f.  WaMA 

Cbr  sty's. 

Chririy’s. 
Oooivs  Barkor. 
Mearion. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JDSORS  OF  CLASS  3 

rO«  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 


Also  now  Bendy,  prtea  lispmMe,  Part  t.  of 

The  MONTHLY  VOCALIST. 

CiwUinl.,  tb<  .b.n  Sonf  i,  *t<k  Plufcrt.  Amm. 
paaiment. 


0]:.ENFXSU>  STARCH.  PubliUMd  rrtfj  tuuiAj,  pite.  Om  Pout. 

Sold  by  .n  oroMTf,  cb«idi.rv  *p.  ip  HE  WEEKLY  PIANIST. 

WomBBsrOON  .nd  Co..  GLASGOW  umI  LONDON.  A.  No.  I  will  .np.ar  m  Frbniary  7lh,  wGI  Matalw 

- pnc.u.j»i«urrt4i^ - ^ 

rPHE  ENGLISHWOMAN^  COOKEKY 

_|_  BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Issbella  Beeton.  aisd  tows'  laitwsy  Bookstands,  and  of  aH  BaakitBrn.  Mailr- 

London:  h.  O.  Bsarow,  tit,  Strand.  W.C.  srllert,  and  Newsvendors. 


GRANT  AND  OASK, 

SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

lawU*  *a  Impcetlon  of  th«  rtriooi  departments  in  tbalr  eatablishmen^  which  are  eonitantly  bal«f  anspHnl 
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CHAPTER  XXXVHI. 

Things  may  wear  a  diffei’ent  aspect  by  morning ;  bnt  now,  upon  this  first  niglit 
of  his  coming  home  to  the  old  terraced  house  of  the  Armstrongs,  little  Chorley 
tosses  on  his  pillow,  weary,  fevered,  and  afraid  to  look  forward  on  his  changed 
prospects.  And  how  is  this?  Is  it  through  any  such  scruples  as  Constance — who 
is  still  awake  and  crying  silently  to  herself  over  the  glimpse  she  has  had  into  poor 
Kit’s  sufferings  and  doubts — is  ’Duke  troubled  by  any  such  scruples  as  may  yet 
perplex  her  as  to  whether  they  have  done  rightly  in  returning?  Not  in  the  least. 
His  restlessness  springs  from  a  very  different  cause  indeed.  It  is  imdoubtedly  a 
delightful  feeling,  the  thought  that  he  will  never  be  bullied  and  insulted  at  school 
again  for  his  poverty  and  mean  position ;  but  then  there  is  with  this  luxury,  as 
he  remembers  reading  of  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  “  The  Bottle  Imp,”  a  heavy  and 
a  constant  tax.  He  feels  as  though  it  will  be  ever  as  it  is  this  night  with  him — 
impossible  to  look  forward  on  his  changed  prospects  without  this  vague  remorse¬ 
ful  aching  at  his  heail.  For  he  ciinot  to-night  look  uito  his  own  future  without 
its  showing  him,  by  force  of  co  "^it,  Aaron’s  future  too — Aaron’s  future,  as  he 
must  have  beheld  it  when  Kit  saw  him  “  sitting  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s,  shaking 
his  fist  at  all  London.” 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  Aaron’s  sake  the  change  causes  him  regrets  and  mis¬ 
givings  ;  or  those  regrets  and  misgivings  would  not  be  so  strong  as  to  make  him 
turn  on  his  pillow  and  cry  his  fevered  eyes  hotter  and  dimmer.  It  is  for  his  own 
saxe,  because  he  knows  that,  in  all  this  bright  new  life  before  him,  he  can  never 
feel  as  he  felt  at  that  moment  when  he  stood  with  Aaron  on  the  stile  in  the  Towgate 
Fields,  shouting  at  the  first  sight  of  London,  as  it  lay  before  them  that  December 
night,  with  the  yellow  fog  rolling  round  it  and  rising  in  clouds  between  the  lighted 
bridges  of  the  river — shouted  at  it  as  an  untrodden  world  of  promise  and  adventure, 
which  they  two  were  going  to  enter  and  battle  in  together  in  true  comradeship  and 
brotherhood. 

Turn  which  way  he  will,  think  of  what  he  will,  that  scene  comes  and  goes  before 
his  swimming  eyes,  and  he  feels  that  it  will  always  haunt  him  thus  as  a  grand  chord 
struck  on  organ  keys  at  random  in  the  dark,  and  never  to  be  found  again.  He 
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feek  that  a  tiiue  will  come,  and,  perhapa,  no  very  distant  one,  when  he  will  turn 
with  exceeding  longing  and  regi-et  to  the  frmh  and  vigoroua  draught  of  life  and 
ambition  he  had  tasted  with  Aaron  that  night — a  time  when  he  can  never  feel 
again 

“  Kager-Learted  ae  a  boy  vhcu  first  ho  Ivaves  his  father's  field, 

Aud  at  night  along,  along  the  dnsky  highvay  near  and  nearer  drawn. 

Secs  in  heaven  the  lights  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
l^udemeath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men." 

Afi  he  liee  awahe  and  restless  in  the  red  glow  that  the  night-light  makes  shining 
through  the  red  curtains  and  hangings  of  his  beil,  suddenly  he  hears  the  liandle  of 
his  door  gently  turned. 

“  Is  tluit  you,  papa?’’ 

No  one  answers  him,  only  the  door  is  closed  again. 

“  Constance !”  he  calls  petulantly,  rising  up  in  the  bed  on  his  elbow ;  “  is 
it  you?” 

Still  be  is  not  answerevl,  and  the  room  is  so  silent  that  he  can  half  doubt  bis 
having  heard  rightly,  and  sinks  back  on  his  pillow  again,  but  with  chocks  aud  eyes 
more  hotly  burning  than  before,  and  ears  that  strain  for  the  slightest  sound.  It  is 
a  strange  room  to  him,  and  not  only  strange,  but  invested  with  an  interest  that 
only  one  other  place  in  England  wears,  and  that  jjlace  is  the  old  school-house 
which  Summerfield  had  left  on  account  of  the  rcjwrts  concerning  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  little  Wilfred  Armstrong. 

Yes,  little  Armstrong  slept  in  this  room  on  the  first  night  of  his  coming  to 
England ;  and  that  fact  alone,  now  ’Duke  is  brought  to  think  about  it  by  the  slight 
fear  that,  at  the  opening  and  shutting  of  his  door,  crept  over  him — that  fact  alone 
is  enough  to  give  every  twisted  chair-leg  and  creaking  chest  of  drawers  a  weird, 
mysterious  significance. 

From  the  first  day  of  his  stepping  into  the  vacancy  left  by  his  little  cousin — 
from  the  first  night  of  his  hearing  the  grim  stories  concerning  him — ’Duke  had 
experienced  a  ghostly  feeling  of  never  being  alone.  The  spirit  of  the  lonely  child 
who  had  been  before  him,  doing  just  the  same  things  as  he  did,  hour  after  hour, 
day  by  day,  had  seemed  to  him  to  stay,  haunting  the  school,  watching  thence  how 
he  was  going  on  with  the  dull,  we.ari8ome  existence  it  had  given  up  to  him. 

’Tliat  feeling  is  not  the  less  .strong  with  him  to-night,  in  spite  of  what  he  has 
heard  from  his  father.  Proofs  liave  been  shown,  Mr.  Chorley  told  him,  of  Wil¬ 
fred  having  jierished  by  shipwreck  a  week  after  his  leaving  the  school,  and  when 
he  had  embarked  with  his  ayah  for  India.  On  the  firet  night  of  leaving  the  har¬ 
bour  the  ship  had  been  enticed  by  a  false  beacon  to  the  Ohevensea  rocks,  where  it 
was  dashed  to  pieces  and  plundered  by  the  wreckers. 

Still,  as  ’Duke  lies  listening  breathlessly  for  a  step  or  voice  to  follow  the  op«iing 
aud  closing  of  the  door,  that  haunting  vision  of  the  yellow-skinned  child  and  the  dusky 
Indian  nurse,  with  the  dull  gold  coins  shaking  at  her  ears,  which  has  flitted  before 
him  so  long,  is  not  pictured  in  his  mind  less  vividly  for  his  liaving  heard  this  tale. 
He  c,;nnot  think  of  them  as  still  in  death,  either  in  an  earthy  or  a  watery  grave ; 
but  sees  them,  as  ever,  wandering  and  watching  round  him,  formerly  only  as 
meanin^ees  spectres,  but  now  living  and  wrathful,  awaiting  their  time  to  demand 
of  him  his  unlawful  inheritance.  All  in  tltese  fe«v  seconds  since  the  opening  of  ths 
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door  haa  this  change  been.  As  he  lies,  with  eyes  widely  open,  straightened  limbs, 
and  ears  listening  for  the  slightest  sound,  he  is  aware  that  if  he  only  moves  his  feet 
the  heavy  curtain,  which  partly  rests  on  his  bal,  must  fall,  and  allow'  liLj  eyes  to 
command  the  door.  But  the  spell  of  dead  silence  forbids  him,  ajid  all  beyond 
the  great  halo  of  the  night-light  seems  so  black  and  mysterious,  that  he  dares 
make  no  movement  to  penetrate  it.  Me;vnwhile,  great  tlirobbings,  unfailing  in 
their  monotony,  beat  in  his  fevered  frame,  and  seem  to  be  marking  the  time  when 
his  endurance  must  cease,  and  when  he  must  utter  some  gi-eat  cry  that  shall  arouse 
him,  and  smnmou  human  aid  to  bring  him  back  to  that  security  and  comfort  which 
life  wears  even  at  its  saddest,  as  the  sleeper,  gasping  under  the  influence  of  night¬ 
mare,  wakes  and  breathes  again. 

He  wonders  what  a  doctor  would  think  of  the  frightfid  rate  of  his  pulse  and 
the  burning  heat  of  his  head :  he  feels  all  pulse  and  head  just  now.  Those  spec¬ 
tral  faces — the  woman’s  and  the  cliild’s — will  not  pass  away.  He  tries  in  vain  to 
dismiss  them  by  recalling  those  which  he  has  parted  from  only  a  few  hoius  ago. 
Constance’s,  his  father’s,  even  Mrs.  St.  John’s,  bowing  and  swaying  on  its  long 
neck,  would  appear  truly  lovely  to  him  now.  But,  akis !  these,  though  in  reality 
so  near,  all  seem  to  belong  to  a  far-off  world  into  which  he  cannot  penetrate, 
and  the  sunshine  of  which  he  will  never  feel  any  more.  To  escape  from  this 
thraldom  of  expectation  and  fear,  he  would  gladly  find  himself  in  the  long,  dreary 
days  of  the  Midsummer  holidays  again,  pacing  the  hot  playground  aglare  with 
marigolds,  or  rambling  in  the  sunny  little  valley  of  the  Gorst  from  morn  till 
night. 

He  will  bear  this  no  longer.  With  a  sudden  drawing  in  of  his  breath,  ho 
throws  his  arm  heavily  outside  the  counterpane,  draws  up  his  feet,  and  the  fold 
of  curtain  slips  from  the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  falls  with  a  rustle  and  a  shiver 
down  to  the  fioor,  leaving  the  door  visible,  and  he  feels  he  nuKt  look  at  that 
door  before  there  can  be  any  possibility  of  rest  for  him.  He  closes  his  eyes,  de¬ 
termining  to  open  them  full  upon  it.  There !  He  has  done  so ;  he  is  looking 
through  the  flickering  light  and  darkness,  and  he  sees — yes,  he  secs  something, 
gazing  on  which  his  eyes  seem  as  if  they  will  start  from  their  sockets.  What  is 
it  ?  Not  the  two  faces  he  expected — not  tu'O ;  but  what,  then,  is  it  standing 
there  between  his  bed  and  the  door  ?  No,  not  two,  but  one.  And  he  stares  voice¬ 
less  and  motionli'ss,  unable  yet  to  assure  himself  that  he  sees  that  face  more  vividly 
than  he  has  seen  it  all  along.  It  is  even  less  human  tlian  as  he  has  seen  it  through 
tha  descriptions  of  the  boys  at  school.  The  long  almond  eyes  look  longer  and 
blacker,  and  the  whites  roll  round  them  with  a  more  unearthly  gleam.  For  the 
rest,  the  thick-lipped,  forbidding  mouth,  the  wide  nostrils,  and  the  dingy  gold 
coins  quivering  at  the  ears — all  make  up  the  self-same  face  that,  in  the  school  tra¬ 
ditions,  used  to  watch  little  Armstrong  through  broken  hedges,  and  tlirough  doors 
and  windows  of  the  ill-famed  old  school-house  in  the  wood. 

He  closes  his  eyes  shudderingly,  and  strains  them  open  again.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  a  real  face  and  form  standing  there ;  it  can  only  be  the  imaginary  one  he  has 
seen  in  company  with  little  Armstrong’s  so  long.  But  no— the  very  differences  of 
this  face  from  that  one  of  his  prove  it  to  be  real.  His  eyelids  are  beginning  to 
press  down  heavily,  for  even  the  intense  fear  cannot  keep  off  the  overpowering 
exhaustion  that  is  creeping  over  his  frame ;  and  yet  be  has  a  horrible  dread  of  his 
eyes  closing  while  that  stands  gazing  upwi  him ;  so,  when  he  feels  the  lashes  fall 
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licavily  upon  liia  cheek,  by  a  great  effort  he  lifts  them  again.  But  this  tune  the 
fair  white-panelletl  door  stands  open,  the  face  and  the  form  are  gone,  and  he  sees 
the  moonlight  pouring  through  the  staircase  window  in  coloured  streaks  on  the 
white  glazed  stair  covering,  and  there,  right  opposite  his  own,  ho  sees  his  sister’s 
door,  and,  throwing  all  his  remaining  strength  and  long-controlled  fear  into  his 
voice,  shrieks  her  name. 

Constance,  likewise,  liad  been  restless  all  these  hours,  from  two  causes.  ITiat 
wlent,  agitated  interview  with  poor  Kit  at  “  Tlio  Waggoner’s  Rest”  had  greatly 
distm-bed  her,  for  she  could  not  understand  how  tliat  love,  which  had  brought  such 
exceeding  peace  to  her  own  heart,  could  have  awakened  such  a  depth  of  suffering 
in  his. 

I’he  second  cause  of  her  restlessness  was  Iloosaineo.  She  knew  that  her  father, 
in  the  few  words  of  explanation  he  had  given  ’Duke  in  answer  to  liis  question  about 
little  Annstrong,  had  not  touched  upon  the  ayah,  her  escape  from  the  wreck,  or 
her  subsequent  return  to  the  Armstrong  family,  lloosainee  was  out  when  they 
had  returned  with  ’Duke  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  shut 
herself  in  her  own  room  for  the  night  tliat  Constance  remembered  the  alarm  it 
might  cause  ’Duke  should  she  pay  one  of  her  usual  visit*  of  lamentation  to  the 
loom  in  which  her  idolised  little  nurse-child  had  once  slept. 

Her  mind  was  divided  between  Kit  and  the  necessity  of  going  to  turn  the  key 
in  Iloosainee’s  room,  when  a  shriek,  jierfectly  awful  in  its  wild  terror,  made  her 
start  to  her  feet.  One  after  another  followed  it,  each  more  prolonged  and  faint. 
Opening  her  door  with  a  trembling  haml,  she  hurried  into  ’Duke’s  room,  which  her 
father  had  already  reached. 

The  boy  was  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  with  a  patch  of  lod  burning  on  each 
cheek,  and  a  wild,  delirious  light  glittering  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Chorley  took  his  hands  in  silent  consternation. 

“  Papa,  papa !”  cried  the  boy,  without  moving  liLs  eyes  from  the  door,  “  give  it 
back  to  them !  give  it  back  to  them !” 

“  4\Tiat,  my  darling?  what?” 

“  Little  Armstrong ;  let  him  have  his  own — I  don’t  want  it.  She's  been  here — 
the  ayah  with  the  farthings  in  her  ears  !  Papa,  papa,  let  them  have  it — ^let  me  go 
back  to  Aaron — let  them  have  it !” 

“  That  hag  has  been  here  with  her  wailing  foolery,”  said  Mr.  Chorley  to 
Constance,  with  a  face  as  Avhite  as  her  own.  “  You  and  Lydia  must  have  lieen  out 
of  your  minds  not  to  have  guarded  against  that.” 

For  three  dajrs  and  nights  that  delirious  glitter  was  in  his  eye — for  three  days 
and  nights  Mr.  Chorley  had  to  sit  by  his  bedside,  listening  to  that  incessant  wail — 

“  Let  them  have  it !  Let  little  Armstrong  have  his  own  !  Let  me  go  back  to 
Aaron !” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Not  from  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s,  nor  from  the  attic  window  among  the  chim¬ 
neys,  but,  as  Kit  had  foretold,  turning  his  back  on  the  city,  with  his  stick  and 
bundle  over  his  shoulder,  did  Aaron  look  up  at  the  same  white,  gliding  moon  some 
nights  after  that  Christmas  Eve. 

Although  he  had  walked  many  long  miles  since  Kit  saw  him  taking  his  leave 
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of  the  city  oa  he  described,  his  were  no  lagging  steps ;  and  if  now  and  then  he  stood 
still  on  the  road  to  look  Ixvck  in  the  direction  whence  he  had  journeyed,  the  moon 
showed  no  such  vague,  idle  ri‘gret  on  his  dark  face  as  caused  his  little  conu-ade’s 
tears  to  flow,  but  a  proud,  almost  fierce,  resignation,  which  concealed  all  the  baffled 
hope,  and  humiliation,  and  bitter,  passionate  regret  that  he  found  planted  like 
thorns  in  every  step  retraced.  For  Aaron,  you  should  know,  w'as  not  one  who 
made  purposes,  and  forgot  or  cast  them  away,  daily  and  hourly.  In  truth,  this 
was  the  first  tliought  that  had  ever  worked  and  matured  itself  to  a  resolution  in  his 
savage  little  brain,  which  had  been  wont  to  live  as  ungoverned  and  free  as  his  feet ; 
and  many  wakeful  nights  and  restless  days  it  had  cost  hun. 

It  luvd,  at  fiist,  been  entirely  for  ’Duke’s  sake  that  he  formed  this  purpose ;  for 
his  wild  haunts  and  free,  liabitless  kind  of  life  were  too  dear  to  him  to  be  parted 
with  for  less  cause  than  the  sympathy  he  had  with  ’Duke’s  troubles,  and  the  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  supposed  tyranny  exercised  over  him.  To  a  natiure  like  Aaron’s,  such 
a  life  as  ’Duke  in  their  secret  meetings  described,  was  absolute  pimgatory;  and, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  he  held  dearest  in  the  world,  he  had  determined  on 
carrying  out  this  plan  for  his  release. 

Such  had  been  the  case  at  first,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  dream  of  new 
life  which  he  w'as  trying  to  infuse  in  ’Duke  began  to  stir  his  own  soul  with  hope 
and  enthusiitsm  such  as  he  had  never  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence. 
But  all  this  hope  and  enthusiasm  arose  from  his  renewe<l  belief  in  ’Duke,  and 
reliance  on  the  fellowship  and  faithfulness  which  he  professed. 

Wlwt,  then,  was  there  left  for  him  when  that  trust  was  betrayed?  for  it  w.is 
lietrayed  most  cruelly,  aud  before  Kit’s  interference.  Waking  in  the  night,  when 
the  moon  shone  through  their  long,  blindless  gairet  window,  he  had  seen  ’Duke 
sewing  something  up  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket.  He  was  robbing  him — robbing 
him  of  money  that  he  had  earned  alone,  and  by  a  restraint  and  a  kind  of  work  most 
intensely  irksome  to  him.  He  had  never  charged  him  with  it,  but  fell  l>ack  on 
his  hard  straw  pallet  in  the  corner,  and  closed  his  eyes,  shrinking  ahuost  in  hoiTor 
from  the  fair  warm  face  that  was  soon  breathing  quietly  beside  him  again. 

What  lingering  tenderness  even  that  sight  may  have  left  in  Aaron’s  heart  for 
the  one  and  only  thing  he  had  ever  loved  in  his  life,  save  the  sea  and  the  sea-cliffs, 
and  the  little  woody  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gorst  valley — what  tenderness 
even  that  sight  may  have  left  had,  you  could  see  by  his  hard-set  little  mouth  and 
cold,  aindt'ss  eye,  been  tramped  out  in  this  long  day’s  m.arch.  He  had  still  meant 
to  work  for  him,  keeping  that  night’s  experience  hidden  from  him.  'flien  came 
Ghristopher  Vallon  with  his  wonderful  news,  and  Aaron  saw  his  little  comrade,  for 
whom  he  had  toiled  and  sacrificed,  and  was  prepared  still  to  toil  and  sacrifice,  go 
from  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  without  an  attempt  at  confessing  his  guilt,  with¬ 
out  a  grateful  word,  or  a  look  of  remorse. 

When  they  had  gone,  Aaron  sat  on  the  foot  of  the  low  bed,  thinking  of  the  day 
when  he  lay  on  the  graaj  at  Peeler’s  Pond,  watching  the  school  winding  in  two  dark 
lines  up  through  the  sparkling  April  landscape,  and  he  felt  that  the  loneliness  and  dis¬ 
appointment  upon  him  then  were  but  the  evening  shadows  of  this  night  which 
was  to  come. 

O  tL-it  slanting,  white-walled  old  garret,  whither  had  its  romance  and  beauty 
fled  ? — ^the  old  prints  on  its  walls,  the  little  rough  swing  bookshelf,  with  its  few 
volumes  of  old  school-books  and  its  one  cherished  work  of  fiction  in  tom,  dirty  parts. 
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which  they  pored  over  night  after  night  with  never-failing  excitement  and  forget¬ 
fulness  of  their  own  troubles  in  the  troubles  and  adventures  of  “  Oliver  Twist.” 
fiood-bye,  dear  old  garret  of  dreams  and  of  hard,  hopeful  work ;  they  bid  thee 
farewell  who  shall  look  back  to  thee,  years  hence,  as  the  turn  of  life’s  road  whereat 
they  lost  their  way. 

And  Aaron  dragged  down  the  prints  and  books  and  tied  them  up  in  his  bundle, 
not  with  any  thought  of  ever  using  them  again,  but  rather  with  a  vague  idea  tluvt 
he  might  some  day  wish  to  look  upon  them  in  recalling  this  strange  phase  of  his 
life.  So  he  had  brought  them  away  with  him,  intending  to  give  them  into  the 
wheelwright’s  charge  or  hide  them  in  one  of  his  rocky  haunts  along  the  Chevensca 
coast. 

But  long  after  the  pictures  liad  been  taken  from  the  walls,  and  the  garret 
deserted,  a  bit  of  half-dead  wallflower  which  he  had  picked  up  from  among  some 
rubbisli  in  Covent  Garden  and  set  in  the  little  window  w  here  the  stars  used  to  shine 
on  him,  between  the  black  chimneys,  as  he  dressed  in  the  early  mornings — after  he 
had  gone,  that  Uttle  bit  of  wallflower  breathetl  sweetly  in  the  chill  wdnter’s  sunsliuie 
till  its  odour  pervade<l  all  the  room,  lingering  about  the  bare  walls  long  and  lovingly, 
hke  a  dim  omen  of  something  yet  remaining  of  all  that  hope  which  hafl  been 
cherished  here  and  which  had  seeuuvl  to  have  passed  away  for  ever. 

For  Aaron,  however,  on  whom  the  omen  h.od  been  lof;t,  that  hope  had  passed 
away ;  and  it  was  that,  as  well  a?  the  dusky  grey  city  end  its  moving  masses,  wdiich 
Kit  had  seen  him  shaking  his  fist  at  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s. 

And  now  he  had  been  ujxin  his  backward  march  three  whole  days,  and  w.as 
far,  far  beyond  earsliot  of  the  city  bells,  yet  no  \\’hittington  avll  to  return  luul 
ever  come  to  him,  and  to-night  the  milestones  had  begim  to  wear  familiar  names. 

I  say  had  begun ;  for  wdicn  Aaron  had  walked  on  alwut  an  hour,  looking 
neither  to  his  right  nor  his  left,  and  thinking  of  things  which  he  had  resolved  to 
forget,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  continued  along  a  road  which  he 
should  only  have  crossed  on  his  w.ay  to  that  lying  over  the  Fairleigh  Downs.  He 
discovered  it  only  as  it  branched  off  into  three  others,  and  he  was  forced  to  stand 
still  and  consider  w  Inch  he  should  take. 

A  finger-post  stood  in  the  bare  windy  siace  where  the  roiuls  met,  in  the  middle 
of  a  patch  of  brown  withered  grass.  A.aron  looked  up  at  it,  and  read  the  names 
by  the  moonlight.  They  were  all  strange  to  him ;  one  was  “  To  Bunting  and  the 
Springs another,  “  To  Wakley  Abbots another,  “  To  Goosehill  Common 
and  the  last,  pointing  up  a  narrow  road  bordered  with  wild-looking  “  shock-head 
willows,”  and  overgrown  with  brown  weeds  and  grasses,  bore  the  notice,  “  To 
the  Old  MiJdlebro’-lane  and  Mount  Ararat  House.” 

They  were  all  strange  to  him,  and,  while  he  stood  considering,  for  the  first  time 
that  day  he  felt  wearj' — weary  in  every  limb ;  so,  throwing  his  stick  and  bundle  on 
the  ground,  he  sat  down  on  the  dried  grass  under  the  finger-post. 

The  air  of  the  winter’s  night  was  frosty,  but  there  wiis  a  touch  of  spring  sweet¬ 
ness  about  it  which  made  it  deUcious  as  it  rushed  at  him  from  all  the  four  roads. 
Had  it  blown  a  trifle  less  freshly  he  could  well  have  made  up  his  mind  to  sleep  the 
night  out  here.  'ITiere  was  something  he  lik^'d  in  the  desolate  open  space,  some¬ 
thing  which  led  his  thoughts  away  from  his  own  miserable,  solitary  Uttle  life  to 
the  many  and  different  streams  of  Ufe  which  must  have  crossed  each  other  hero 
since  the  time  when  the  existence  of  those  four  roads  was  only  faintly  indicated, 
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perhaps  as  towing-paths  over  golden  meadows  whore  the  maypole  liad  been  reared, 
perhaps  as  streaks  of  pale  green  fern  through  waving  woods.  And  whither  did 
they  all  tend,  those  lives  that  crossed  and  recrossed  one  another  at  this  old  finger¬ 
post  ? — the  happy  and  the  w’eai'y,  the  dancing,  tripping  steps,  and  those  that  lagged 
and  tottered  far  behind — whither  did  all  tend  'i 

Ijooking  up  at  the  finger-post,  which  appeared  to  him,  by  its  chipped  and 
discoloured  state,  to  tell  of  the  weather  being  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  letting 
out  its  evil  tempers  in  this  open  space — looking  up  at  it  as  he  lay  on  his  back 
on  the  brown  grass  with  this  cpiestion  in  his  heart,  Aaron  began  to  detect  in 
that  gaunt  old  finger-i)Ost  a  siid  and  dreary  significance.  lie  gazed  and  gazed  at 
it  till,  by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon,  he  saw  no  longer  the  four  fingers  of  woo<l 
jx)inting  in  the  foiu-  different  directions,  but  a  death’s-head  gi-inning  down  at  him 
with  eyi-s  and  teeth  that  he  could  see  the  moonlight  through — teeth  that,  in  aaswer 
to  his  bitter  question  of  “  Whither  do  they  tend?’’  chattered  to  him  mutely — 

“  Here!  'I’hey  that  rejoice  and  they  that  moimn,  they  teml  here.  He  who  went 
his  way  in  laughter  slrnll  retimn  in  team  ai\d  Ix'aring  the  bimlen  of  him  whom  he 
jias-sed  by  heavily  hulen ;  and  he  who  went  in  tears  and  heavily  laden  shall  return 
in  peace ;  but,  verily,  all  shall  return.” 

Aaron  lay  still  on  the  brown  grass,  his  eyes  tta-shing  with  a  wild,  fiendish  joy. 
He  hay  still,  looking  up  at  the  gaunt  finger-post  for  more  such  promises  and 
comfort  as  it  had  just  been  giving  him.  It  was  not  that  jieace  he  thought  of  which 
was  promised  to  those  who  jiaascHl  in  such  exceeding  heaviness  of  heart  and  neglei't 
from  all  the  world  as  lie  was  toiling  on  under — it  was  no  thought  of  this  which  made 
his  heart  leap  within  him — it  was  rather  that  vision  which  the  prophecy  brought 
liefore  him  of  the  fair,  sweet  child  he  luwl  love<l  and  toiled  for  when  he  was  left 
neglected  and  miserable,  and  who  had  rewarded  him  by  robbing  and  deserting  him. 

“Ay!”  grinmxl  Aaron’s  gliastly  comforter  over  the  finger-post,  “he,  too,  shall 
surely  return,  and  heavy  sliall  be  Ins  burden  and  dreary  Ids  loneliness  ujxm  the 
way  ;  and  his  white,  tender  feet  shall  be  blistere*!  and  cut  by  strong  travel,  even  as 
thine.” 

It  was  strange  and  meagre  comfort,  but  Aaron  acceptc<l  it  eagi-rly,  and  took 
the  thought  closely  to  his  heart,  that  he  might  feed  upon  it  in  fits  of  hunger  for 
revenge — such  as  had  seized  upon  him  so  savagely  more  than  once  this  day. 

The  long  brown  grass  rustled  about  his  ears,  and  tlie  wind  blew  more  and  more 
chill,  and  after  the  death’s-head  had  vanished,  and  the  finger-jxiet  was  only  a 
finger-post  once  more,  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  shiver,  and,  taking  up  his  stick 
and  bundle,  prepared  to  set  forth  iqion  his  journey.  He  gave  one  parting  look  to 
the  old  finger-post  ere  he  tmned  away,  repeating  in  his  heart — 

“  All  sludl  return !” 

Ah !  was  the  head  there  again  ?  or  what  made  him  pause  motionless,  with  his 
stick  owr  his  slmulder,  with  his  eyes  riveted  ujx)n  the  projecting  pieces  of  old  wood  ‘f 
What  dim,  uncertain  resemblance  did  that  liiigcr-iHjst  bear  to  something  he  liad 
seen  before?  He  storctl  up  at  it,  and  the  projecting  pieces  of  wood  swung  and 
groaned  in  the  wind,  and  evoiy  dim  black  letter  iqjon  them  seemed  to  look  down 
at  him  familiarly. 

What  if  this  were  Ids  return  ’?  What  if  he  hail  lieen  here  before  V  Impossible ! 
He  laughed  at  the  thought ;  but  still  he  gazdl  up  at  the  finger-post,  which  grew 
more  and  more  familiar  in  its  gauntness  and  in  the  expression  of  its  black  letters, 
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till  at  lu8t  he  could  ahnost  fancy  he  must  have  visited  it  ages  back,  under  some 
different  pliase  of  existence. 

“  To  the  Old  Middlebro’-lane  and  Mount  Ararat  House.” 

Aaron  turned  and  looked  at  the  road  to  which  the  finger  bearing  these  instruc¬ 
tions  pointed.  It  was,  without  doubt,  a  mysteriously  suggestive  old  road,  all  over¬ 
grown  with  tangled  weeds  and  grasses,  as  if  no  foot  had  trodden  it  for  years,  and 
bordered  all  along  with  those  stunted,  grim-headed  trees,  amid  which  rose,  at  far 
inter^-als,  a  tall,  swaying  poplar. 

If  sucli  was  the  Old  Mhldlebro’-laue,  what,  thought  Aaron,  must  Mount  Ararat 
House  be,  to  which  it  led?  A  woeful  ruin,  without  doubt,  if  in  existence  at  all. 
It  was  most  extraordinary  to  him  how  it  could  be  so ;  but  hardly  hatl  the  question 
crossed  his  mind  tlian  he  began  to  fancy  he  knew'  what  the  house  would  be  like  if 
he  went  up  tlie  lane  this  minute  and  looked  at  it.  What  could  it  mean  ?  He 
lauglunl  at  himself  again.  Sup^xMe  he  had  lived  before  ?  Supixtse  this  war  his 
return,  and  not  his  fiist  coming  to  the  awful  old  finger-post?  Suppose  he  had 
stood  hero  on  this  very  spot  before,  rich,  i«uupered,  and  happy,  on  his  way,  perhaps, 
to  the  great  house?  for  Mount  Ararat  must  of  a  certainty  be  a  great  house. 

lliere  is  no  telling  how  long  Aaron  might  have  stood  by  the  finger-post  that 
night,  following  his  own  imaginary  career  of  ages  ago,  had  he  not,  in  stepping  back¬ 
wards,  struck  his  bare  foot  against  a  piece  of  flint,  the  pain  from  which  recalled 
him  sharply  to  a  sense  of  his  present  sufferings,  and  to  the  great  need  his  weary 
l;ody  had  of  rest.  And  where  was  he  to  rest  this  night?  The  road  by  which  he 
had  come,  and  which  he  now  thought  of  retracing,  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
hedge-cover  or  slielter  of  any  kind.  Middlebro’-lane  looked  about  the  richest  of 
the  four  roads  iii  that  respect ;  and  then,  too,  there  was  the  chance  of  lighting  iqxin 
a  really  enviable  night’s  lodging  in  some  barn  of  Mount  Ararat  House,  or  its 
remains.  His  mind  was  soon  made  up,  and  in  another  minute  his  steps,  rustling 
through  the  brown,  dry  weeds,  made  the  frogs  who  leaped  out  of  his  way  croak 
fainter  all  up  the  lane  with  astonishment.  Instead  of  the  ground  rising,  os  the 
name  of  the  residence  to  w’hich  this  lane  led  had  caased  him  to  expect  it  would,  it 
was  evidently  sinking  and  getting  greener  and  more  marshy  at  every  step.  ITie 
length  and  monotony  of  the  Lane,  together  with  his  extreme  weariness,  had  quite 
knockwl  out  all  the  sujiernatural  and  romantic  ideas  that  possessed  him  as 
he  lay  under  the  finger-jx)st,  and  he  was  now  only  hurrying  on,  cross  and 
wretched,  prepared  to  throw  himself  down  in  the  first  sheltered  corner  he  should 
come  to. 

A  dark,  dense  mass  that  looked  like  foliage,  and  the  fine,  shrill  sound  of  the 
wind  in  holly-trees,  told  him  that  he  must  be  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
Ararat  estate.  He  trudged  on,  jiast  hollies  and  yews  which  had  carried  out  the 
long-defunct  gardener’s  ideas  in  a  manner  that  would  somewliat  have  astonishe<l 
him  could  he  have  come  from  his  grave  and  seen  the  effects  of  his  patient 
cutting  and  clipping.  Passing  on  through  the  armies  of  grotesciue  forms  that 
swayed  and  moaned  on  either  side  of  him,  Aaron  suddenly  found  himself  under  a 
black  shadow,  and,  glancing  up,  beheld — the  house. 

I  have  said  that  he  had  no  othar  thought  than  of  entering  and  lying  down  in 
its  slielter  the  instant  he  came  to  it,  but  he  found  it  less  easy  to  do  so  than  he  had 
imagined. 

Looking  up  at  it  as  it  reared  its  black  gables  against  the  pale  sky,  he  felt  an 
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awe  come  over  him  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  break  suddenly  with  his 
presence  the  dark,  mysterious  solemnity  that  long  desertion  had  made  within  those 
silent  walk  Ay,  how  silent !  Not  one  echo  left  of  all  the  voices  that  made  them 
ring  when  those  dark  pines  in  the  background  were  but  a  little  less  near  the  sky ! 
No,  not  an  echo  ; 

“  And  uu  murmur  at  the  door, 

So  frequeut  ou  its  hiuge  before." 

The  ivy  that  forced  its  great  hairy  shoots  through  every  window  and  crack  had 
gathered  itself  in  one  great  black  mass,  overhanging  the  very  front  of  the  roof,  so 
that  it  looked  like  the  brow  of  Time  frowning  over  the  house-top. 

It  went  clambering,  too,  over  the  low,  broken  wall  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house.  A  door  in  this  wall,  hanging  loosely  by  one  hinge,  that  creaked  every  time 
the  wind  blew,  let  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  over  the  path.  Aaron  went  and  looked 
through  it,  and  beheld  a  large  space  shut  in  by  a  high  brick  wrall.  It  was  almost 
wpiare,  and  in  the  centre  stood  one  gigantic  tree,  with  a  piece  completely  gone 
from  the  middle  of  its  trunk,  os  if  Time,  in  a  lit  of  hunger,  and  desiMiiring  of  ever 
consuming  it  by  slow  degrees,  had  hiken  a  savage  bite  at  it. 

Aaron  stood  looking  at  this  tree  a  long  time — longer  than  he  had  looke<l  at  the 
house.  He  walked  round  it  once,  and  then,  moved  by  some  impulse  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  ho  suddenly  put  his  hand  into  the  hollow  of  the  trunk.  He 
drew  out  the  shell  of  half  a  cocoa-nut.  Was  it  fancy?  he  asked  himself,  or  hail  he 
really  felt  certain,  when  he  put  his  hand  into  the  tree,  that  he  should  And  tliat 
there?  He  dropped  it  back  into  the  hole  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  went  quickly 
up  to  the  bare,  greenish  side  of  the  house  overlooking  this  space  or  square.  Three 
flat,  thick-framed  windows  all  looked  into  one  long  room,  which  he  could  see  every 
corner  of  by  the  aid  of  a  window  on  the  other  side  facing  the  middle  of  the  three 
on  this.  With  one  hand  holding  his  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  clinging  to  the 
window-sill  by  the  other,  he  remained  gazing  into  the  great  empty  room  for  nearly 
five  minutes,  as  if  spell-bound. 

Then  he  dropped  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  down  hi.s  bundle  and  stick,  triwl  to 
push  up  the  window.  It  resisted,  however,  anvl  so  ol^stinately  that  he  wivs  obliged 
to  take  his  pocket-knife  and  work  the  blaile  all  round  between  the  sash  and  frame 
l)efore  he  could  get  it  to  stir.  When  he  had,  at  last,  got  it  to  move,  and  manageil 
to  pusli  it  up,  down  it  fell  again  with  a  ginimbling  slam.  Shaking  off  his  bundle 
from  hLs  stick,  he  propped  it  up  with  this,  climbeil  up  on  the  sill,  and  leapeil 
lightly  down  into  the  room. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  standing  where  he  had  dropiied,  gazing  round  the 
empty,  desolate  room,  his  dark  eye  kindling  and  his  bare  chest  heaving  with  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement.  It  hail  apparently  been  the  claas-room  of  a  large  school,  for  at 
one  end  rows  of  desks  reached  from  one  wall  to  another.  It  was  these  desks  which, 
above  all,  enchained  Aaron’s  eye,  and  he  had  jiwt  taken  a  step  towards  them,  when 
a  loud  and  prolonged  knocking  just  behind  him  made  hU  heart  leap,  and  held  his 
feet  riveted  where  they  were.  The  loud,  monotonous  thump,  thump,  continued 
for  above  a  minute. 

“Hallo!"  shouted  Aaron,  in  as  firm  a  voice  as  he  could  command;  “who's 
there  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  him,  and,  looking  round  in  the  direction  whence  the 
knocking  came,  he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  to  see  it  was  only  caused  by  a 
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board  hung  on  the  door  flapping  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  draught  made  by 
the  open  window. 

Groing  close  up  to  this  board  he  perceived  it  to  be  covered  with  writing.  He 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  head  and  stared  at  it.  In  what  corner  of  the  world  could  he 

possibly  have  met  with  that  door  and  that  board  until  now  ?  and  yet -  He  went 

to  the  opposite  window  and  pulled  away  a  piece  of  yellow,  ragged  blind  that  half- 
covere<l  it,  and  then,  returning  to  the  board,  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
line  or  two  which  had  grown  too  dim  to  read  in  any  light,  he  could  decipher  every 
word.  The  writing  ran  thus : — 

“RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“  ‘  Hear  instrnction,  and  be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not.’ 

“  I.  Axv  Pupil  failing  in  attendance,  at  the  ringing  of  the  second  hell,  at  breakfast,  at 
dinner,  and  at  supper,  will  absent  himself  from  the  repast  following  his  omission. 

“  II.  Ant  Pupil  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  playground  or  the  paddock  northward, 
and  the  posts  marking  the  end  of  Middlebro'-lane,  southward  of  Mount  Ararat  House,  will  ha 
reported. 

“  III.  Aky  Pupil  abusing  the  privileges  of  his  ‘  exception  card’  will  be  reported. 

“  rV.  Any  Pupil  discovered  within  the  precincts  of  the  orchard,  the  flower-garden,  the 
kitchen  offices,  or  Miss  Penelope's  apartments,  will  be  reported. 

“  V.  Any  Pupil  presenting  himself  to  the  head  master,  or  either  of  his  instructors,  with 
nnwashed  hands,  or  other  unseemly  neglect  of  person,  or  entering  the  dormitories  in  his  boots, 
will  be  reported. 

“  VT.  Any  Pupil  found  conversing  with  John  Piper,  or  the  stable  lad,  will  be  reported. 

“  VTI.  Any  Pupil  privily  receinug  or  conveying  any  article  of  food  from  the  cook  or  other 
domestics  employed  at  this  establishment,  or  consuming  or  delaying  to  deliver  eggs  found  on  the 
common,  will  be  reported. 

“  Vm.  Any  Pupil  privily  partaking  of  refreshment  during  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  within  the  honrs  of  study,  will  be  reported. 

“  IX.  Any  Pupil  privily  holding  possession  of  Incifor-matches  for  the  purpose  of  igniting 
brown  paper,  or  obtaining  liglit  in  the  dormitories  after  bedtime,  and  thereby  endangering  the 
safety  of  this  cstablishmeTit  and  its  inmates,  will  be  reported. 

“  Any  Pupil  found  guilty  of  hearing  himself  otherwise  than  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  herein  set  forth,  on  three  consecutive  occasions,  will  present  himself 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  4  p.n.,  on  the  Wednesday  or  Saturday  following  the  third  report,  in 
the  music-room,  where  Mr.  AMiitler  will  administer  corporeal  correction. 

"Head  iloiter — David  Francis  SuMVEnriELD. 

“  Htad  Uslitr — Philip  Whitler. 

“  Mount  Ararat  House  Academy." 

A  few  more  lines,  apparently  fresh  rules  added  at  some  later  period,  were  just 
traceable ;  but  by  this  dim  light  it  was  impossible  to  pick  out  the  bodies  of  the 
letters  from  the  surrounding  flourishes.  So  Aaron  let  go  of  the  board,  and  re¬ 
mained  standing  before  it  while  it  flapped  to  and  fro  on  the  door  again.  He  stood 
before  it,  and  his  eyes  were  looking  straight  upon  it,  yet  between  them  and  it  dim 
and  dream-like  visions  were  crowding  thickly.  And  why  should  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  Mount  Ararat  bring  visions  of  school-life  to  him,  who  knew  nothing 
of  school  save  what  'Duke  had  told  him  concerning  Plantagenet  House — who  never 
remembered  being  in  any  higher  establishment  than  the  birdcage-maker's,  where 
they  liail  lalged,  in  Towgate  Fields,  and  that  which  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
recollections,  Mike  Turnstone's  smoky  little  cave  in  the  Chevsnsea  rocks  ? 
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But  still,  as  he  stood  there,  looking  at  the  hoard  on  the  door,  the  pictures  came 
crowding  and  crowding  one  upon  another. 

A  bit  of  guttering  candle,  stuck  in  a  ginger-betT  bottle  on  a  chair  between  two 
Isjds,  and  an  orange  and  a  little  roll  of  brown  paper  lying  bt“8ide  it.  Then  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  bolster  seemal  to  whirl  through  the  air  and  knock  the  candle 
and  bottle  down,  and  out  of  the  darkness  that  followed  arose  another  picture :  a 
line  of  small  figures,  fronted  by  one  tall  one  shaking  a  cane  at  them,  and  ]x>inting 
to  an  angry  old  lady  in  mittens,  who  held  out  a  pot  of  jam  with  the  cover  half 
torn  off.  Before  that  hatl  quite  faded,  the  jam-pot  in  the  old  lady's  hand  suddenly 
transformed  itself  into  a  bit  of  brainbly  common,  where  white  geese  pecked  amongst 
decaying  leaves,  and  an  autumn  sky  low'ered  slaty  and  red,  and  puffs  of  damp 
autumn  air,  impregnatal  with  the  smoke  of  bonfires,  blew  heavily  along  low  to  the 
ground,  where  there  lay  among  the  dead  fern  a  fair  white  egg.  Who  had  stood 
alone  ujion  that  common,  and  looked  at  that  egg?  whose  hand  had  coveted  it?  to 
whose  eye  had  it  seeme»l  so  wondrously  fair  as  it  nestled  in  the  fern,  freckled  with 
yellow  gleams  of  light  from  the  tall  buttercup — the  last  of  the  year — and  with  the 
three  httle  bluebells  shaking  the  shadows  of  their  hair-like  stalks  over  it  in  the  dull 
grey  twilight? 

Aaron  turned  away  from  the  board.  Ilis  eyes,  as  they  roamwl  over  every  inch 
of  the  discoloured  cornices  of  ceiling  and  floor,  gleamed  and  dilated  like  the  eyes 
of  one  inspiretl.  All  the  power  of  his  being  seemetl  to  have  IxHjome  concentrattsl 
in  one  faculty.  AVas  that  faculty  imagination,  or  was  it  remembrance?  I  cannot 
say  he  did  not  know,  for  he  had  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  making  all  thes»» 
pictures  in  liis  own  mind,  as  he  ased  to  make  great  liattles,  and  pageants,  and 
festivals,  out  of  the  morning  clouds. 

AVhile  looking  round  the  room,  he  saw  again  the  row  of  desk.-,  which  had  before 
attracted  him,  and  which  he  wa.H  approaching  when  he  heard  the  knocking  to  and 
fro  of  the  board  on  the  door.  He  could  not  wonder  much  at  their  having  Inen 
left  behind,  for  the  dents,  and  chips,  and  ink-siHits  scarcely  left  a  clear  inch  from 
the  first  to  the  last. 

He  stood  looking  at  them  while  the  wind  blew  in  at  the  ojwn  window,  rattling 
all  the  other  windows,  and  disturbing  pieces  of  mortar  from  the  broken  corners  of  the 
ceiling.  Shadows  of  the  great  trees  waved  over  the  floor  from  wall  to  wall ;  some¬ 
times  one  waved  over  that  motionless,  absorbed  figure  standing  before  the  line 
of  old  desks,  as  if  he  saw  in  their  chijis,  and  dents,  and  splutterings  of  ink 
the  mystie  letters  of  a  language  ho  had  once  known  and  long  since  ha<l  for¬ 
gotten. 

'llic  moonlight  fell  into  the  room,  and  the  shadows  waved  over  him,  yet  he 
stood  there  still  as  if  he  liad  forgotten  time — his  need  of  rest — everj’thing.  But  it 
was  not  the  desks  only  he  was  looking  upon  now.  iSomething  had  risen  up  between 
him  and  the  first  one  which  he  had  not  called  there  by  any  effort  of  im.ogination  ; 
how,  then,  liad  it  come  ?  His  face  grew  pale,  and  his  eye  burned  with  a  wild 
excitement  as  he  asked  himself,  “  Hoic  had  it  come  then  f"  It  was  not  a  face  of 
flesh  and  blood,  truly — that  had  not  been  half  as  wonderful  to  him — but  a  perfect 
recollection  of  a  face  bending  over  the  desk — a  self-satisfied  face,  with  very  fat 
cheeks,  a  protruding  upper  lip,  a  turn-up  nose,  and  remarkably  small  and  consequen¬ 
tial  eyes,  that  rolled  lazily  about  as  if  always  in  search  of  some  one  to  bully.  And 
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as  those  eyes  rolled  towards  the  other  desks,  so  all  but  one  had  its  occupant ;  and 
as  the  heads  rose  up  before  Aaron’s  vision,  one  after  another,  quick  as  lightning, 
great  clou.ls  seemed  to  break  in  his  brain,  and,  half  mad  with  excitement,  he  shouted 
name  after  name  that  had  ceased  to  echo  through  these  desolate  old  walls  for  eleven 
years. 

“Hunter!  Brigley!  Marks!  Cameron!  Tom!  Dumplings!  Teddy!” 

The  old  doors  creaked  on  their  hinges,  and  the  old  stairs  groaned  as  the  wind 
rushed  up,  carrying  this  sudden  call  upon  familiar  names  so  long  unuttered  in  the 
house — names  that,  at  the  instant  Aaron  called  them,  might  be  found  on  tomb¬ 
stones,  perhaps,  and  at  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

But  at  the  last  desk  of  all  no  name  had  come  to  him,  nor  the  faintest  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  face  or  form  did  he  behold  bending  over  it.  And  yet  the  scratches  and 
ink-stains  upon  it  8eeme<.l  as  if  they  should  be  more  familiar  to  him  than  those  on 
any  of  the  rest.  lie  ha<l  read  the  names  cut  in  the  wood,  and  found  them  the  same 
over  each  desk  as  he  called  out.  He  had  )iot  yet  looked  at  the  name  over  this  last 
one.  He  had  a  feverisli  ilesii’e  to  find  out  as  much  as  he  harl  about  the  others  before 
looking  at  this  name,  for  fear  it  should  confuse  him.  But  in  vain  he  tried  to  fancy 
one  face  after  another  bending  over  it ;  all  were  wrong,  and  there  still  remained  a 
blank. 

At  the  back  of  this  desk  was  a  little  square  window,  with  a  black  shutter  closed 
over  it  on  the  outside,  and  it  reflected  dully  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  the  window  Aaiun  had  propped  open  with  his  stick,  and  the  dark  trees 
beyond.  While  he  still  bent  over  the  desk,  growing  more  and  more  troubled  and 
excited,  grasping  at  every  dim  thought  which  seemed  as  if  it  might  bring  him  the 
least  notion  of  that  one  missing  face,  and  while  in  his  eager  search  after  that  he 
was  gradually  losing  all  that  he  had  recalled  before,  he  happened  to  raise  his  eyes 
a  little,  and  beheld  in  the  black,  dusty  panes  the  reflection  of  the  open  window  and 
the  waving  trees,  and  hovering  between  them  and  him,  leaning  forwards  with  eyes 
gazing  into  his  own,  a  face  ;  and  as  the  dustiness  and  gloom  of  the  mirrcH'  made  it 
look  lean,  and  yellow,  and  childish,  he  knew  tlmt  he  liad,  at  some  time  or  other — 
how  long  ago  he  hardly  dared  to  tliink — seen  that  self-same  face  in  that  dusky 
window  hour  after  hour.  How  could  that  be  without  he  himself  having  sat  at 
that  desk?  Was  the  blank  then  filled,  and  thus?  He  looked  round  the  desolate 
room,  filled  with  moonlight,  shadows,  and  wind,  and  at  the  dark  face  in  the  dark 
window,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Had  the  old  finger-post  by  the  cross-roads 
been  true  in  its  vague  suggestions,  pointing,  as  it  had  seemed  to  do,  to  strange,  dim 
tilings  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  of  his  remembrance  ?  Were  these  visions  of 
to-night  indeed  glimpses  into  a  former  and  long-forgotten  life?  Had  he  indeeel 
existed  before  those  days  when  he  had  seemed  to  feel  his  soul  growing  within  him, 
when  the  wild  sea  had  seemed  to  be  filling  him  with  passions,  the  wind  with  thought, 
and  the  sunshine  with  song,  and  all  nature  had  seemed  to  be  at  work  in  creating 
him ?  Had  he  of  a  truth  known  an  existence  before  then?  And  if  so,  as  what? 
as  whom  ? 

With  damp,  trembling  fingers  he  felt  and  spelt  out  the  name  cut  into  the  desk. 
It  was  Wilfred  Armstrong. 
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Sleep  is  the  fairy  laud  of  modern  times.  Steam-engine  and  steam-plough 
have  frightened  away  all  our  Pucks,  Peas-blossouis,  and  Kobin  Goodfellows ;  and 
scientific  discoveries  have  robbed  our  vuilgar  geography  of  enchanted  islands,  fairy 
mounts,  and  mythical  Bohemias.  The  occult  powers  of  nature  gradually  resolve 
themselves  into  laws ;  and  the  men  and  women  who  would  formerly  have  spelled 
over  a  fairy  ballad,  or  shuddered  at  a  witch  tale,  now  sit  calmly  down  to  read 
Humboldt,  Livingstone,  or  Du  Chaillu.  But  mankind  have  still  left  to  them  a 
fairy  land  of  their  own,  and  their  dreams  are  more  crowded  with  wonders  than 
ever  bewitched  a  Gaelic  peasant,  or  bewildered  a  Scandinavian  mountaineer.  It 
has  scenery  as  weird,  terrors  as  tragic,  portents  as  pregnant,  and  actors  as  myste¬ 
rious  and  manifold.  It  Ls  a  land  without  limits — a  world  within  and  yet  without 
the  world — a  territory  that  is  anywhere,  everywhere,  and  nowhere.  All  may 
ramble  it,  and  none  can  exclude  another ;  all  may  explore  it,  and  none  can  describe 
it ;  common,  it  is  individual ;  individual,  it  is  common.  Was  never  world  so  trodden, 
so  thronged,  so  thoroughly  traversed,  and  yet  was  none  so  pathless,  so  solitary,  an<l 
so  unknown.  We  enter  it,  and  rarely  know  we  are  in  it ;  and  we  leave  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  forget  we  have  been  thither.  Jlisfortune,  sorrow,  and  even  madness,  arc 
no  barriers  to  it.'  Youth  and  age,  wisdom  and  ignorance,  rich  and  poor,  all  meet 
upon  one  ground,  exchange  places,  or  fill  other  relations.  Past  and  future  become 
present  as  we  cross  its  boundaries ;  time  itself  is  a  figment ;  and  oddity,  absurdity, 
chance,  caprice,  and  contradiction,  become  law,  order,  sequence,  and  causation. 
Seeing,  we  do  not  see ;  hearing,  we  do  not  hear ;  tasting,  we  taste  not ;  touching,  we 
handle  not ;  talking,  we  talk  not ;  and  walking,  wc  walk  not.  Inert,  bound,  and 
introverted,  we  leap,  dance,  and  sing ;  we  can  skim  along  like  Ariel,  and  with  Puck 
we  can  “  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.”  Smely  here  is  a 
fairy  land,  weird  and  curious  enough  for  idlest  duUanl,  wildest  wit,  and  maddest 
poet. 

Like  its  more  primitive  sister-country,’  dicamland  has  had  many  pilgrims  across 
its  bonlers,  and  many  peerers  into  its  mysteries.  First  came  the  mjrstics,  unable 
themselves  to  distinguish  a  dream  from  a  waking  reality ;  next  came  meta])hy8icians, 
with  their  theories  about  wings,  essences,  and  reminiscences ;  and  then  the  physiolo¬ 
gists,  with  their  curious  revelations  about  reflex  action,  ami  imperfect  unco-ordinateil 
bodily  sensations  and  motions.  Many  disquisitions  have  been  penned,  many  novels 
written,  and  many  wonderful  prefiguratioiis  collected  as  the  result  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  excursions.  'ITiey  are  genuine,  reliable,  and  philosophical  productions,  most  of 
them,  but  they  do  not  concern  us  here.  We  are  not  going  to  explore  very  much, 
or  even  speculate  and  explain,  but  to  gather  from  many  scattered  sources  some  of 
the  less  scientific  g\ieases  about  this  same  dreamland,  and  make  of  them  a  sort  of 
Roman  way  through  it,  now  and  then  throwing  up  a  tmuulus  or  mound  when  a 
branch  road  leaves  the  main  track,  that  we  may  be  straightforward  in  our  course, 
and  honest  with  our  readers. 

Before  regular  travellers,  with  knapsack,  sketch-book,  tin  box,  lunumer,  and 
spade,  visited  this  territory,  with  its  universal  sea-board  and  climate  of  al  possible 
temperatures,  there  were  a  niunber  of  enthusiastic  men  who  used  to  just  cross  its 
boundaries,  and  then  paint  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  bin!,  and  stand  and  speculate 
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through  these  about  the  remoter  interior.  'I’hey  made  many  bad  guesses,  it  is  true, 
and  represented  it  to  Ik?,  ujxjn  the  ^  hole,  a  queer  kind  of  pLace,  somehow  relate<l 
to  the  country  and  the  time  they  live<l  in,  whether  by  likeness  or  uiilikeness  they 
were  never  quite  certain  ;  but  they  did  their  best,  perhaiis,  and,  at  any  rate,  made 
the  most  of  what  they  ilid  see  and  what  they  did  not  see.  Every  man  who  had 
l)ecn  into  this  strange  country  and  mi.ssed  his  way,  or  mist<K)k  the  sensivtions  he  had 
there,  and  could  not,  therefore,  comprehend  their  meaning,  used  to  consult  these 
guessers,  who  gave  themselves  wonderfully  long  naiiKS,  to  make  their  questionci-s 
believe  they  hatl  lieen  a  wonderfully  long  way  into  the  unknown  land.  S<jmc  of  the.se 
rough  jottings  and  milestone  and  finger-post  inscriptions  have  been  prtserved  in 
various  forms,  and  are  very  .amusing,  if  not  instructive.  We  w  ill  glean  from  them 
in  their  natural  order,  and  then  jiass  to  more  modern  ones;  fw  there  are  not 
wanting,  even  now-o’-d.ays,  some  of  these  guessing  men  who  just  go  far  enough  into 
dreamland  to  know  they  are  not  anywlK'ro  else,  and  are  ready  to  show  jieojile  tlie 
meaning  of  everything  in  a  very  simple  and  yet  eimous  manner. 

Before  we  are  scarcely  well  ujx)n  our  road  we  must  In’gin  to  throw  up  a  little 
earth.  Our  first  mound  indicates  a  branch  road  into  prophecy,  revelation,  and 
Hebrew  histories,  which  every  one  must  follow  for  himself.  Joseph  and  Daniel 
were  good  and  wise  interpreters,  helpeil  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  been ;  but,  ns 
they  did  not  lay  down  any  special  asjx?ct8  or  ruk-s  for  their  fellows,  and  read  their 
dreams  chiefly  by  analogies,  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  idiolog}- 
of  the  matter  to  the  writings  of  Philo  Juda?us,  the  Alexandrian,  and  pass  on. 

I’he  Greeks  were  some  of  the  earliest  guessers  in  dreamland,  and,  very  fortu¬ 
nately,  have  left  us  their  guesses.  Aristotle  took  a  decidedly  rationalistic  staml 
about  the  origin  of  many  of  the  marvels  said  to  have  been  seen  there,  asking  many 
puzzling  questions  about  them  in  one  of  his  treatises.  But  he  scarcely  attempUnl 
to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  marvels  themselves,  and  saw  in  the  very  obscurity  of 
most  of  them,  which  drove  the  drciunem  to  sootlisayere  and  prophet.s,  a  very  solid 
argument  on  his  side  of  the  question.  “  'I'hrough  the  multitude  of  business  conieth 
a  dream,”  said  Solomon,  and  Aristotle  held  pretty  much  the  same  view,  reganling 
dreams  as  vibrations  of  the  waking  feelings,  and,  therefore,  retrospective  and 
resultant,  rather  than  prospective  and  prophetic.  “The  foolish  and  simple,”  he 
says,  in  the  words  of  an  old  translator,  “  doo  manic  times  prevaile  in  this  faculty  ;” 
and  he  adds,  “  Moreover,  the  brute  beasts  have  their  dreams.”  We  have  some 
rather  singular  answers  on  recoid,  as  given  by  Greek  drcsm-guessei’s.  A  man 
<lreamcd  that  he  saw  an  egg  hanging  from  the  tester  of  his  bod,  and  the  critic  told 
him  that  there  was  a  treasure  beneath  his  bed.  'ITje  man  dug  and  discovered  some 
gold  set  about  with  silver,  and  gave  tl»e  interpreter  part  of  the  latter.  “  Was 
there  no  gold?”  he  immediately  asketl.  “If  not,  what  means  the  yolk  of  your 
(^g?”  Double  readings — for  no  two  guessers  agreed — w'ere  also  common.  One 
man  dreameil  that  he  was  whirled  along  the  Olympic  racecourse  in  a  four-horse 
chariot,  and  the  first  person  he  went  to  assiu-ed  him  tliat  the  swiftness  and  strength 
of  the  horses  implied  success  when  the  day  shoidd  arrive ;  but  the  second,  more 
subtle,  said  he  would  lose;  “  for,”  he  asked,  “  do  you  not  see  that  there  were  four 
who  i-an  before  you  ?”  Another  racer  saw  an  eagle  in  his  dreams,  and  the  first 
person  he  consulted  exclaimed,  “  Victory  1  victory !  it  is  the  most  rapid  of  all 
birds ;”  but  the  next  coolly  replied,  “  I  cannot  congratulate  you,  for  yoiu-  bird 
drove  all  the  others  before  it.”  That  the  office  of  dream-guesser  was  not  likely  to 
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be  very  profitable,  under  such  uncertainties,  is  very  apparent ;  and  we  are  not 
siu-prised  that  Lysimachus  should  fare  so  poorly  with  his  table  of  interpretations, 
near  the  Temple  of  Biicchus,  sis  ultimately  to  be  obliged  to  receive  three  oboli 
(about  fourpcnce)  a  day  from  the  public  treivsury  to  support  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him. 

'fhere  are  numerous  historical  dreams  in  connexion  with  Grecian  history  to 
which  we  cannot  refer,  because  of  their  length  and  complexity.  One  or  two  good 
answers  may  be  given.  Socrates,  Apuleius  says,  liad  dreamed  he  saw  a  cygnet 
fly  from  the  altar  of  love  in  the  academy,  settle  in  his  bosom,  and  then  rise,  full- 
fledged,  and  singing  sweetly,  the  day  before  the  young  Plato  was  brought  to  him  as 
a  pupil.  As  soon  cOs  he  saw  him  on  the  morrow  he  immediately  exclaimed  “  Behold, 
the  Academic  Swan!"  A  murder  conunitted  at  Alegara  was  said  to  have  been 
revealed  in  a  dream,  and  its  incidents  have  appeared  under  other  forms  many  times 
in  later  ages.  In  a  dream,  Pericles  hit  upon  means  to  cure  the  wounds  of  a  work¬ 
man  who  had  fallen  from  a  great  height  in  building  the  Athenian  capitol. 
Aspasia,  in  a  similai-  manner,  learned  to  use  a  simple  remedy  which  restored  her 
own  health.  Galen  had  suggested  to  hun  many  remedies  in  his  dreams ;  and  the 
well-known  purgative  virtues  of  scammouy,  and  the  efficacy  of  snake-root  in 
serpent-bites,  are  recorded  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  same  means.  Indeed, 
it  was  believed  that  all  patients  who  would  go  to  the  Temple  of  Escnlapius,  at 
Epidaurus,  Avould  be  informed  in  their  sleep  what  remedies  would  cure  their  parti¬ 
cular  diseases.  All  that  was  untrue  or  misleading  in  dreams  was  held  by  Pkto  to 
result  from  the  agency  of  the  material  portions  of  the  body.  Terrible  dreams  were 
producible  by  supping  off  leeks  or  lentils  and  the  seeds  of  the  great  bindwetid 
mixed  Avith  other  herbs.  An  evil  dream,  however,  might  easily  be  rendered 
innocuous  by  niirrating  it  to  the  rising  sim.  Thus  Clytemnestra  told  her  dream 
about  Agamemnon  to  the  sun ;  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  is  made  by  Euripides 
to  say,  “  But  the  new  visions  which  the  past  night  has  brought  with  it  I  will  tell 
to  the  sky  ;  if,  indeed,  this  be  any  remedy.”  She  had  dreamed  of  slumbering  in 
her  maiden  apartment,  when  an  e.arthquake  shook  the  ground  and  slie  fle<l,  behold¬ 
ing,  as  she  stood  without,  the  roof  give  way  until  only  one  pillar  was  left  erect, 
from  whose  capital  there  streamed  down  yellow  locks  of  hair.  She  adds,  “  I, 
cherisliing  this  man-slaying  office  which  I  hold,  weeping,  began  to  sprinkle  it,  ns 
though  about  to  be  slain.  But  I  thus  interpret  my  dream :  Orestes  is  dead,  whose 
rite  I  was  beginning.  For  male  children  are  the  pillars  of  the  house,  and  those 
whom  my  lustral  waters  sprinkle  die.”  A  similar  averting  of  evil  later  cont- 
inentators  have  assigneil  to  a  recibd  of  amatory  miseries  to  the  moon,  from 
which  our  readers  may  infer  what  further  and  more  modem  facts  they  please. 
Wreathing  laurel  around  the  head,  and  sacrificing  to  tlie  goddess  of  dreams  (Brizo) 
at  Delos,  or  sleeping  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis ;  both  of  these  insured  happy  and 
intelligible  dreams.  A  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  which  has 
much  appositeness  here.  He  had  placed  his  seventy  interpreters  in  order,  and, 
commencing  with  the  first,  had  asked  what  would  make  any  one  sleep  quietly  in 
the  night.  The  reply  of  the  nineteenth  man  was,  “The  best  way  was  to  have 
divine  and  celestial  meditations,  and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  diiy-time.” 

Hippocrates  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  endeavoured  to  interpret 
dreams  by  bodily  conditions,  and  bodily  conditions  by  dreams.  Noisy  and  animated 
dreams,  he  says,  prognosticate  excitements  of  the  nervous  system,  whilst  quiet  and 
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soft  dreams  .aiinouuce  a  favourable  crisis  in  nervous  fevers.  BLick  spectres  are 
always  ill  omens,  and  frightful  dreams  generally  indicative  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  delirium.  Menacing,  grimacing  figures  are  symptomatic  of 
intestiual  maladies  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Nightmare  announces  the  concentia- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  great  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  apoplexy  is  preceded  by  dieams 
in  which  the  patient  imagines  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  Uliese  indications 
with  regard  to  the  symptomatology  of  dreaming  are  not  without  interest,  according 
to  an  eminent  French  physician.  Dr.  Morel,  and  he  adds,  “  Perliape  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  in  our  days  of  modern  science  this  element  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  has 
been  too  much  neglected.”  The  remark  points  to  another  branch  road,  like  a 
tumulus,  and  we  proceed. 

The  consideration  of  dreams  became  quite,  a  favourite  topic  with  the  Romans. 
Cicero  employed  his  searching  rhetoric  to  further  establish  the  position  of  Aristotle, 
although,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quaintly  observes,  “  lie  is  much  to  be  pitied,  who, 
hanng  excellently  discoursed  of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  was  yet  undone  by  the 
flattery  of  his  own,  which  urged  him  to  apply  himself  unto  Augustus.”  Maciobius, 
in  his  notes  to  the  “Sleep  of  Scipio,”  luas  divided  dreams  into  five  classes — 1,  the 
h'gitimate  dream,  somnium ;  2,  a  waking  ecstasy ;  3,  a  divine  dream,  procured  by 
sleeping  upon  a  sacred  sjwt  (supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  Ixv.  4) ;  4,  a 
dream  caused  by  purely  physical  influences,  insomnium,  as  indigestion,  &c. ;  and  5, 
the  floiiting  images  which  gather  in  the  mind  between  sleeping  and  waking.  But 
we  can  scarcely  call  this  distribution  a  guess.  Pliny  described  sleep  as  the  “  retreat 
and  withdi'awing  of  the  soul  into  the  midst  of  itself,”  and  gave  one  or  two  rather 
curious  guesses.  ITiose  who  liave  never  dreamed  from  their  birth,  and  should  dream 
once,  must  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  death,  “  as  we  have  scon  and  proved  by  many 
experiments.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  isles  were  supposed  never  to  dreani 
at  all,  because  they  fed  upon  nothing  that  had  been  slain ;  and  Locke  refers,  in  his 
argument  on  this  question  (which  Sir  William  Ilamiiton  lias  amply  refuted),  to  a 
scholar  he  once  knew  who  never  dreamed  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life, 
until  after  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  at  that  age.  But  Pliny  attempts  to  make  a 
natural  classification.  “  Evident  it  is,”  he  strys,  “  that  horses,  dogs,  kine,  oxen, 
slieepe,  and  goats  doe  dreame.  As  for  those  that  lay  egges^  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
they  dream,  but  resolved  it  is  that  they  doe  sleepe.”  Had  he  never  heard  a  bird, 
then,  chirp  a  few  notes  to  itself  at  midnight,  in  the  open  country,  and  then 
Kiuklenly  cease?  We  have,  many  times,  when  our  inxjximity  could  not  possibly 
have  aroused  them  into  anything  like  wakefulness.  According  to  Pliny,  also,  we 
are  most  given  to  dreaming  at  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  we  reixw^ 
with  the  face  upwards,  “  but  never  grovelling,”  or  with  the  face  downwards. 
Anisc-seetl  hung  about  the  IhxI  so  as  to  communicate  its  scent  to  the  sleeper  was  a 
good  cure  for  troublous  and  fantastic  dreams.  'Phe  left  shoulder  of  a  chameleon, 
he  dubiously  assimjs  us,  was  consecratetl  by  Democritus  to  several  strong  spirits, 
and  possessed  such  virtue  that  through  it  a  man  might  dream  as  he  listed,  and  make 
even  others  see  what  visions  he  pleased.  The  right  foot  of  the  same  animal  woidd 
act  as  a  counter-charm  to  all  these  wonders. 

ITiere  are  many  Roman  historical  dreams  on  record,  but,  for  reasons  previously 
given,  we  cannot  deal  with  them  here. 

Artemidorus,  an  Ephesian,  who  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.D.  136 — ■ 
161),  would  seem  to  have  systematiseil  many  of  the  floating  traditions  of  both  the 
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Greek  and  Roman  professors  of  necromancy.  With  his  speculations  and  ambiguities 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  at  once  proceed  to  cull  a  few  of  his  wonderful  guesses, 
lie  distributed  the  members  aud  organs  of  the  human  body  beheld  in  dreams  as 
follows : — The  head  signifies  the  father ;  the  right  hand,  the  mother,  son,  and  brother ; 
and  the  left  hand,  the  friend,  daughter,  and  sister.  'ITie  liver  betokened  the  sun, 
food,  and  a  fog ;  the  gall,  melancholy,  money,  and  women  ;  the  spleen,  pleasures, 
laughter,  and  wassail ;  the  other  intestines,  children  and  usurers ;  and  the  loins, 
brothers  and  cousins.  To  dream  of  emmets  entering  the  ears  foretold  death,  as  they 
were  daughters  of  the  earth,  and  returned  thither ;  but  to  sophists,  philosophers, 
and  schoolmasters  they  represented  children  who  would  give  them  a  good  audience. 
.(Asses’  earn  were  a  sign  of  servitude  to  common  people,  and  only  good  for  philosophers. 
Blindness  was  evil  to  navigators  and  wizards,  but  auspicious  to  poets,  for  they 
required  plenty  of  refreshing  and  inspiring  sleep.  To  dream  of  having  a  wry-neck, 
aud  looking  backwards  in  meditating  or  commencing  a  journey,  was  always  an  ill 
omen,  and  showed  that  travellei's  should  either  forbear  or  return.  Handicrafts, 
especially  one’s  own,  wei-e  good  subjects,  excepting  that  of  leather-dying,  which  was 
ill  to  all,  and  pointed  to  the  letting  out  of  important  secrets.  To  be  a  town-clerk 
was  to  do  another's  work  with  profitless  pain ;  to  be  made  a  king  was  good  for  poets, 
philosophers,  and  soothsayers  ;  to  eat  books  was  profitable  for  schoohnasters,  writers, 
and  publishers ;  to  see  a  bay-tree,  for  poets,  physicians,  and  divines ;  and  to  be  made 
a  bisliop,  for  all  except  such  as  liad  a  8]KK;ial  wish  to  keep  in  conccahnent.  To  whip 
every  one  but  a  wife  was  good,  except  it  were  with  leather,  conls,  or  cudgels ;  but 
to  whip  a  top  was  a  portent  of  pain  and  travail,  which  should  tiu-ii  out  good  in  the 
end.  Frogs  were  signs  of  abusers  and  praters,  and  only  good  for  those  who  lived  on 
common  lands;  and  yet  Artemidorus  adds,  waggishly,  “  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
dreamt  that  he  beat  with  his  fystes  and  the  knuckles  or  joynts  of  his  fingers  upon 
froggi^,  and  it  fell  out  that  his  master  gave  him  might  and  authority  over  all  the 
affayres  of  his  house."  To  play  upon  a  harp  or  bagpipe  foreboded  gout ;  to  eat 
loast  pork,  profit ;  and  cakes  and  cheese,  deceit  and  treason ;  and  to  see  a  cook,  very 
goofl  for  those  about  to  marry.  Asses  signify  friendsliip,  wives,  and  companions ; 
oxen  in  herds,  trouble  and  peril ;  at  labour,  good  fortune;  a  gentle  fawning  lion, 
is  profitable ;  the  ape,  is  a  malefactor ;  the  wild  boar,  an  angry  wife ;  but  the  asp 
and  mldcr,  many  and  rich  wives.  To  see  a  slieep  was,  somehow,  wonderfully 
1)oneficial  to  sophists,  pedants,  and  schoolmasters ;  to  ride  on  a  ram,  was  good  for 
fortune-hunters,  orators,  and  lawyers ;  and  to  see  a  jiartridge,  signified  a  man  or 
woman  without  conscience,  especially  the  latter,  for  Artemidorus  gravely  affirms  that 
they  are  “  the  only  birds  devoid  of  religion.” 

ITic  Orientals  were  great  dreamers,  and  a  dream-guesser  was  held  by  them  in 
veiy  reverential  estimation.  Acconling  to  an  old  authority,  he  was  to  Ixj  a  learned, 
religious,  and  abstemious  man,  and  able,  by  these  qualifications,  to  give  unconfused 
interpretations  in  an  art  which  they  hehl  to  be,  in  a  rather  cmious  notation,  one  of 
the  forty-six  {^arts  of  prophecy.  'I'here  wwe  ceilain  dreams,  so  they  taught,  which 
realised  themselves  to  the  letter,  or  were  else  precisely  contrary,  such  as  proverl*  aud 
jMirticular  words  that  occurred  to  the  dreanmr.  ITie  season  of  ripe  fruits,  and 
during  a  noontide  nap,  wei-e  always  favourable  opportunities.  The  Arabs  agreed 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  considering  the  most  veritable  dreams  to  come  just 
before  dawn  or  the  dreamer’s  awakening,  of  which  we  might,  but  shall  not,  attempt 
an  explanation.  Evil  dreams  were  supposed  to  come  from  Satan  himself ;  and,  on 
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the  dreamer's  awakening,  to  spit  on  the  left  side,  and  solicit  God's  protection,  would 
prove  a  sufficient  antidote.  The  Koran  was  sometimes  put  in  issue.  Tlius,  when 
the  dreamer  saw  an  egg,  it  was  obvious  that  tlie  dream  refeirotl  to  a  woman,  for 
she  is  thtax;  spoken  of  as  an  egg  hidden  in  a  nest ;  and  when  a  shrew-mouse,  Maho¬ 
met’s  own  words  were  explanatory,  for  he  had  once  calkxl  a  shrew-mouse  a  little 
adulteress.  A  palm-tree  marked  an  Arab;  and  a  walnut-tax;,  a  native  of  Gagemia; 
but  the  former  also  pointed  out  a  useful,  sensible  man,  and  the  latter  a  deceitful 
and  plotting  one ;  because  walnut-s  rattled  when  they  were  shaken,  and  had  to  have 
tJieir  shells  cracked  before  you  could  sec  what  kind  of  kernel  they  eoutaine<l.  The 
priest  who  dreamed  of  calling  to  prayer  without  obtaining  a  congiegation  wsis  sure 
to  prove  a  thief ;  and  tlie  pretentious,  unqualifie<l  orator  who  sliould  dream  of 
makings  speech  was  certain  to  be  crucifie<l.  'J'o  live  free  of  expense  at  some  noble's 
table  wiis  a  sort  of  celestial  good  which  came  to  him  who  dreamed  of  devouring  the 
stars,  and  accoidingly  as  a  man  ate  his  own  or  another’s  brains  should  the  opj)osite 
or  the  same  come  to  pass. 

Houses  had  their  signiticjvt ions.  One  plastered  ami  imkii-Avn,  wan  llie  tomb; 
one  unknown  but  not  pl.astered,  a  wife  ;  and  should  the  dreamer  unroof  Ills  own 
hoiLse  he  would  become  po<jr,  and  if  another’s,  rich  at  the  owner’s  cxjjense.  Fruits 
were  curiously  arranged.  Ajijiles  foretold  professional  advantage  ;  oranges,  riehes, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  virtuous  chiMren  ;  and  figs  had  great  awe  aixmt  them  as 
indicating  jjromises,  since  (iod  was  made  to  swear  by  them  in  the  Koran.  White 
and  rod  graia-s  were  esteemed  very  fortunate,  as  symbolising  the  juice  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world ;  but  black  gravies  produced  disease,  and  stripes  on  the  back, 
or  blotches  on  the  face,  in  pro];ortion  to  the  numlx;r  of  stones  they  contained ;  for 
their  tradition  averred  that,  when  Noah  cursed  his  son  in  his  wrath,  the  grajws 
which  he  held  in  liLs  hand  immediately  turned  to  a  dark  black  colour.  Certain 
jiarts  of  the  Ixxly  had  their  significance.  To  dretun  of  an  unsevei’cd  heatl  beneath 
the  shoulder  indicated  dismissal  l)y  a  superior,  and  consequently  poverty.  To  be 
sliaved  was  ill-omened ;  to  be  anointed  with  fragrant  oil,  auspicious ;  and  to  liave 
the  hair  clianged  from  black  to  white  preceded  immediate  honours.  Increase  in 
the  length  of  the  beard  notified  care,  discontent,  and  misfortune,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  dreamed  of,  and  the  sprouting  of  whiskers  to  one  who  usually  shaved 
was  a  sign  of  debt.  Increase  of  the  length  of  the  tongue  stood  for  success  in  argu¬ 
ment,  and  decrease  of  it  for  foolish  and  ribald  utterances ;  but  that  dream  in  which 
a  man  saw  his  wife's  tongue  thoroughly  extirpated  was  held  to  be  extremely 
fortunate  under  every  jxjssible  circumstance.  The  two  front  teeth  represented 
chililrcn,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  the  next  tw'o  uncles,  aimts,  and  cousins,  and  so 
on.  When  llippias  lost  his  List  tooth  on  the  sands  of  ^larathon,  Herodotus  tells 
us  he  drew  terrible  prognostications  from  it ;  and  the  Khalif  Almansor  seems  to  have 
lieen  etiually  iierturbed  when  he  saw,  in  a  dream,  the  whole  of  his  teeth  fall  out 
together.  He  siunmoned  a  sixitlisayer,  who  infonned  him  that  all  his  relatives 
would  die.  The  answer  was  vague  enough ;  but  it  mightily  displeaseil  the 
Commander  of  the  faithful,  who  ilrovc  him  frcm  his  presence  with  cursing.  The 
second  he  consulted  was  wily  and  politic,  in  spite  of  the  ^lahometan  rule  tliat  the 
first  interpretation  was  most  imixirtant.  He  assured  the  Khalif  that  his  relatives 
would  indeed  die,  but  tliat  he  should  outlive  them  all.  Almansor  received  the 
interpretation  with  a  smile,  and  gave  him  a  present  of  ton  thousand  drachms  of 
gold. 
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A  young  Arab  once  informed  a  dream-guesscr  that  he  had  dreamed  hia 
betrothed  was  changed  into  an  Ethiopian  dwarf !  “  Hasten  to  complete  your 

nuptials,”  was  the  answer.  “  The  bhiekness  of  the  bride  signifies  great  riches,  and 
the  smallness  of  her  stature  brevity  of  days.”  According  to  the  story,  the  youth 
obeyed,  married  her  at  once,  buried  her  a  few  days  after,  and  inherited  all  her 
wealth.  A  black  mare  also  signified  a  rich  wife ;  a  dappled  grey,  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  ;  a  dark  bay,  a  skilful  musician ;  a  bright  chestnut,  one  wealthy  and 
pious ;  and  a  horse  with  four  white  feet  and  a  star  on  its  forehead  w.as  emblematic 
of  the  best  and  happiest  fortune.  To  pmehase  an  ass  and  pay  for  it  at  once  was  a 
sign  of  success ;  to  kill  it  on  purpose  to  cat  its  fiesh  foretold  treasure  trove ;  to 
drink  its  milk,  heavy  sickness ;  but  the  more  bruises  and  stripes  the  unfortmiate 
animal  had,  the  better  the  fortune  it  brought  upon  the  dreamer.  To  dream  of 
breaking  open  eggs  and  hiking  out  only  the  glair  was  a  somewhat  curious  proof 
of  a  person’s  occupation,  if  we  may  believe  an  Eastern  story.  “  What  answer,” 
said  a  stranger  to  the  son  of  Sirin,  “shall  I  convey  to  a  man  who  has  dreiimed  that 
he  broke  some  eggs,  and  took  out  the  white,  leaving  the  yolks  in  the  shells  ?”  “  Tell 
him  to  come  and  consult  mo  in  person,”  was  the  rejdy.  The  man  hesitated,  and 
ivijeati'il  his  question  on  several  occasions,  but  tlie  seer  was  immovable.  At  length 
his  questioner  confessed  with  an  oath  that  he  was  himself  the  man.  “  Seize  th.at 
man  and  bear  him  before  the  cadi,  fur  he  disinters  and  rubs  the  dead !’’  immediately 
thundered  fortli  upon  the  affrighted  resurrcction-m  in. 

Iletween  the  Eastern  guessers  and  modern  ones  our  subject  branches  off  into 
many  directions.  'J'he  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Augustine,  Tertullian,  I.nctantius, 
Cyprian,  and  others,  wandered  in  a  IxKly  along  the  fiist  branch  road  we  have  indi¬ 
cate*!,  making  many  by-paths  and  mazes ;  advancing,  retre.ating,  and  fetching  a 
compass,  as  ol<l  military  hi.'storians  phrased  it,  in  the  most  subtle  and  erratic  manner. 
There  were  schoohnen  disputing,  defining,  and  denying,  and  the  commonalty 
beseeching,  believing,  and  defrauileil.  Logic  and  superstition  alternated,  and  men 
who  disbelieved  whilst  they  could  prick  out  the  matter  into  a  syllogism  were  iis 
misled  as  the  most  ignorant  the  moment  they  forgot  their  figures  and  moo<ls,  anil 
were  bustling  about  in  daily  affairs.  Vives  wondered  how  the  schoolmen  could 
sleep  quietly  or  walk  in  the  dark,  because  they  asked  such  monstrous  questions  and 
disciLssed  such  terrible  matters  in  the  day-time.  It  mu.st  have  been  about  this  time 
that  the  I.atin  verse  Ilolinshcil  di.sjipprovingly  quotes  came  into  use : — 

“  Somuia  iie  onros  nam  fallnnt  pliiriina  plnrcs.” 

In  the  intervening  period  between  the  sixteenth  century  an*!  our  own,  there 
are  tw'o  conspicuous  dream-guessers  that  we  cannot  jia-ss  over,  viz.,  the  famous 
Pavian,  Geronimo  Caradano,  and  the  less-known  Ne.apolitan,  Giuniaio  ilaio.  Both 
were  otherwise  learned  and  acute  men,  and  are  rather  singidar  examples  of  uncon- 
Bcioas  superstition.  Cardan  was  a  clever  m.athematician,  but  he  ncverthele.'>i 
boasted  of  a  familiar  demon,  and  wrote  various  things  about  dreams,  borrowing 
largely  from  .Vrtemidorus.  His  own  dreams  are  rather  remarkable.  We  give  two 
specimens,  one  a  simple  one  and  the  other  a  thoroughly  enigmatical  one,  which  no 
ordinary  gui'sser  couM  have  interpreted  ;  but  then,  perluips,  the  famulus  lent  his 
assistance.  In  the  first,  he  saw  himself  eating  the  egg  of  an  ostrich  at  a  certain 
magistrate’s  table,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  signify  the  payment  of  some 
money  by  an  obstinate  debtor,  who  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  refund  by  the 
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very  person,  the  criminal  judge,  at  whose  table  he  hod  sat.  In  the  second  one,  he 
saw  Alexander  the  Great  and  Hephsestion  in  a  lion-hunt,  and  tlie  former  was 
endeavouring  to  tear  open  tlie  jaws  of  the  lion,  and  seemed  at  fimt  succeeding ;  but 
the  lion  griping  his  hands  fast,  he  would  have  perished  but  for  Ilephsestion  and  his 
club,  lie  dreamed  this  one  morning,  he  says,  whilst  it  was  getting  light,  and  it 
meant  that  the  faculty  of  medicine,  at  first  shy  of  associating  with  him,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  sharing  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  a{.rainst  him,  or  from  other 
causes,  would  eventually  receive  him  on  terms  of  amity !  Maio  was  noted  for  his 
pure  Latinity,  and  his  investigations  into  language.  In  his  educational  discipline, 
he  is  said  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  liim,  to  have  been  very 
precise.  Every  morning,  his  pupil  tells  us,  multitudes  flocked  to  him,  of  rank, 
culture,  and  reputation,  to  whom,  without  vagueness  or  metaphor,  he  expoundeil 
their  dreams,  prognosticating  good  and  evil  plainly  and  clearly  as  by  inspiration 
itself.  Indeed,  so  many  escaped  death  and  calamity  through  his  answers,  that  they 
considered  them  almost  like  Divuic  admonitions. 

OiU’  greatest  difficulty  now  coimnences.  There  are  so  marry  tempting  by-paths 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  to  the  main  road.  Rut  we  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  steadily  attempt  it,  or  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  doing  injrrstice  to  our 
special  topic,  artd  perhaps  misr'epresenting  modern  thought  and  science.  Dreams, 
then,  have  been  favoirrite  topics  with  our  poets,  and  they  have  dealt  with  them  as 
capricioiLsly  as  they  pleased,  now  receiving  therrr  as  prophetic  truths  or  heralds  of 
eternity,  and  anon  styling  them  “  children  of  an  idle  brain,”  and  the  “  wild  tnrsh 
of  sleep.”  11) is  uncertainty  con’eeponded  to  the  poptrlar  view ;  for,  as  Bacorr  said, 
“  Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss,”  so  that  if  the  dream 
suitoii  it  was  believed,  arrd  if  not,  discarded.  There  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  any  distinct  professors  of  the  art  of  dream-guessing  to  enlighten  the  later 
moderns  in  their  perplexities ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
necromancy  were  generally  cimnurg  charlatans  and  illiterate  gipsies.  Addison 
makes  one  Titus  Trophonius  to  complain  of  this  in  the  Spectator.  “  For  want  of 
so  u-seful  a  person,”  he  says,  “  there  are  several  good  people  who  are  very  much 
puzzled  in  this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together  without  being  the  wiser 
for  it.” 

Some  personal  oddities,  it  airirears,  sliould  be  possesserl  by  a  dream-guesser,  and 
second-sight  and  other  gifts  are  seen  to  run  in  the  blood,  for  ujxm  those  ba.<!es 
Trophonius  rests  his  own  quaIific.vtion8.  The  oddities  are  as  follow — “  I  have 
four  fingers  and  tw  o  thumlrs  upon  one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longest  night  of 
the  year.  My  Christian  and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  same  letter.  I  am 
lodgetl  in  I^Ioorfields,  in  a  house  tliat  for  these  fifty  years  was  tenanted  by  a  con¬ 
jurer.”  lie  sets  aside  one  day  a  week  for  lovers,  has  rooms  at  his  house  where 
persons  can  dream  conveniently,  and  makes  liimself  out  to  be  a  really  clever  fellow. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  half  fiction  or  more  than  half  fact  does  not  appear ; 
but,  ns  Addison  usually  had  some  facts  before  him  in  writing  similar  papers,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  liave  been  altogether  imaginary.  Tlirough  some  means,  how¬ 
ever,  a  system  of  dream-guessing  gradually  fonned  itself  as  we  now  find  it,  floating 
about  amongst  old  housewives  in  country  places,  occasionally  moulded  in  the  form 
of  dreamers’  oracles  and  fashionable  drerun-books,  and  very  frequently  reposed  in 
as  veracious  and  semi-prophetic.  Tliat  morning  dreams  come  true  is  still  believed 
by  many  people ;  and  if  they  be  told  before  breakfast  they  are  held  to  be  even 
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more  certain.  Friday,  too,  otherwise  an  unlucky  day,  is  very  happy  in  respect  to 
dreams,  for  an  old  verse  says — 

“  Friday  night  dreams,  on  Saturday  told, 

Are  sure  to  come  true,  if  you're  ever  so  old," 

Going  to  bed  without  any  supper  is  also  supposed  to  insimc  good  and  prophetic 
dreams.  To  dream  a  dream  three  times  in  one  night  indicates  its  importance  and 
truth.  Certain  dreams  perpetually  recur ;  and  Hartley  says  the  places  we  see  thus 
frequently  are  “  compounded  at  first,  probably  in  early  youth,  of  fr.igment8  of 
real  places  w  hich  we  have  seen.”  Wfirburton  tells  Andrew  Baxter,  “  I  have 
rambled  for  twenty  years  together  in  dreams,  in  one  ceiijiin  country,  through  one 
certain  road,  and  resided  in  one  certain  house,  quite  different  as  to  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  and  situation  of  the  place  from  anything  I  ever  Siiw  awake,  an<l 
the  scene  quite  unvaried.”  Another  writer,  a  clergyman,  remarks  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  invariably  dreamed  that  he  could  not  find  the  places  in 
chiu-ch.  Sir  Thomas  Ijawrence  used  to  state  it  as  a  physiological  fact,  that  persons 
never  dream  of  being  younger  than  they  really  are ;  but  we  are  quite  waiTanted  in 
putting  this  down  as  a  clever  guess,  w  hich  can  only  be  substantiateil  by  the  most 
delicate  liair-spbtting.  To  meet  with  any  event  during  the  day,  corresponding  in 
the  least  to  the  previous  night’s  dream,  Ls  supjrosed  to  be  a  sufficient  interpretation, 
by  even  cultivated  persons;  and  the  phi'asea,  “  It  breaks  my  dream,”  “  My  dream  is 
out,”  are  ciuious  remnants  of  an  older  philosophy  which  thus  begged  the  question 
in  favour  of  their  genuine  vaticination. 

The  only  two  laws  of  interpretation,  if  worthy  to  be  so  called,  common  in  our 
day,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other,  are  those  of  contrariety  and  analogy ;  although  by 
what  standard  or  unerring  rule  any  one  shall  determine  which  to  exercise  dixjs  not 
appear.  “  Dreams  go  by  contraries,”  is  an  old  woman's  phrase ;  so  that  a  funeral 
signifies  a  wedding,  and,  conversely,  a  wediling  a  funeral.  Even  characters  are 
supposed  to  change  in  sleep,  and  become  diametrically  opix»ite,  as  in  insanity. 
Tlie  grave  are  observed  to  grow  facetious,  the  witty  sail,  the  dull  quick,  the  quick 
sluggish,  the  poetic  sententious,  and  the  prosaic  imaginative. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  refers  to  himself  as  an  instance  of  this : — “  At  my  nativity 
my  ascendant  w'as  the  w  atery  sign  of  Scorpius ;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour 
of  Satimn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company;  yet,  in  one 
dream,  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  comprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.” 

It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  attempt  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  this,  although 
we  believe  it  possible.  Dreams  themselves  are  inconsistent,  and  so  are  most  of  their 
supposed  explanations.  So  far  from  all  dreams  going  by  contraries,  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  them  follow  that  nde  according  to  the  guesses  of  the  wisest  in  such  matters, 
'llie  oddest  disorder  prevails  in  many  guesses,  and  they  pass  from  good  to  bad  like 
a  Proteus.  Fruit  in  season  is  good  fortune,  but  out  of  season,  bad  fortune ;  an 
angel  is  always  good,  and,  if  you  are  in  love,  there  is  nothing  so  favoiuable ;  and 
apparel,  if  good,  shows  advancement,  and  the  contrary  if  shabby ;  if  black,  it 
indicates  a  lawsuit  or  death ;  if  white,  success ;  if  blue,  a  merrymaking ;  if  yellow, 
trouble ;  and  if  scarlet,  crosses  and  disappointments.  A  ball  is  a  sign  of  joy ;  a 
feast,  of  satisfaction ;  but  a  banquet,  of  disappointment — although  wherein  a  feast 
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and  a  banquet  differ  ia  by  no  means  cleiu*.  A  number  of  loaves  show  success  in 
trade  (especially  after  receiving  a  baker’s  Christmas  bill  and  dreaming  over  it !) ; 
and  eating  good  bread  indicates  an  approaching  and  valuable  acquaintance. 
Apples  denote  joy ;  beer,  enemies ;  carrots,  prosperity  in  Lawsuits  and  love ;  cheese, 
profit ;  cucumbers  and  melons,  recovery  to  the  sick ;  eggs,  prosperity,  but  if  new- 
laid  ones,  sorrow ;  oranges,  grief  and  wounds ;  geese,  success,  and  the  return  of  an 
absent  friend ;  ice,  a  good  harvest  to  husbandmen,  but  bad  fortune  to  traders ; 
meat,  if  raw,  quarrelling ;  if  cooked,  reconciliation ;  onions,  the  discovery  of  a 
treasure  or  lost  goods ;  and  oysters,  prosperity. 

Birdii  and  animals  are  rather  curious  in  their  significations.  A  hen  cackling 
foretells  joy  and  increase  in  trade;  an  owl,  melancholy;  a  peacock,  riches  and 
handsome  wives ;  an  eagle  in  the  air,  prosperity  and  honour,  but  alighting  on  the 
head,  deatli ;  pigeons,  contentment  and  a  large  family ;  and  the  nightingale,  suc¬ 
cess,  plentiful  crops,  and  a  sweet-tempered  lover.  If  birds  are  flying,  the  dreamer 
will  take  a  long  journey  or  hear  sudden  news ;  and  if  they  are  perched  and  singing, 
it  shows  recovery  from  sickness,  prosperity,  or  a  speedy  marriage.  Amongst 
animals,  the  ass,  as  usual,  kis  many  significations,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  fat 
cattle  represent  a  fruitful  year ;  a  dog,  if  ours,  affection ;  if  another’s,  infamous 
enemies ;  a  cat,  vexation  and  treachery ;  an  elephant,  riches ;  a  dragon,  increase  of 
rank,  but  a  crocodile  and  a  serpent,  danger  and  deceit ;  a  goat,  plenty ;  sheep, 
happiness ;  a  mule,  malice ;  a  toad,  an  enemy ;  and  a  wolf,  an  avaricious,  disloyal 
person. 

To  dream  of  being  in  a  church  is  interpreted  to  be  a  disappointment,  and  of 
hearing  Divine  service,  the  death  of  a  relation.  To  be  in  a  dairy  shows  the  dreamer 
to  be  a  milksop ;  but  to  drink  milk  promises  joy ;  to  sell  it,  crosses  in  love ;  and  to 
give  it,  prosperity,  and  a  happy  marriage.  A  wooden  leg  very  funnily  implies  a 
change  in  the  dreamer’s  condition  ;  horns  on  the  head  point  to  grandeur ;  and  long 
nails,  to  profit.  Napoleon  liked  to  have  men  about  him  wdth  long  noses,  because,  he 
said,  they  had  cool  heads ;  and  the  modern  dreamer  is  assiured  that  if  he  dream  of 
having  one  it  foretokens  subtlety,  prudence,  and  intelligence.  To  receive  gifts 
portends  sorrow,  but  to  give  them  a  happy  marriage.  To  dream  of  giants  signifies 
an  increase  of  business  from  foreign  jiarts;  to  see  a  globe,  that  you  will  be  a 
traveller ;  and,  marvel  of  all  marvels  in  dreamland,  a  coal-pit  is  an  evidence  that  you 
will  marry  a  rich  widow  I  There  is  consolation  even  for  terrors  and  nightmares. 
To  see  a  gallows  denotes  riches  and  honoiu",  and  to  the  lover  all  he  can  wish ; 
whilst  to  be  hanged  is  put,  with  saturnine  humour,  for  a  proof  that  the  dreamer 
will  rise  above  his  present  condition  1  Further,  for  a  man  to  dream  he  is  mad  (or 
go  mad  in  his  dream  ?),  and  commit  many  extravagances  (murder,  for  instance,  of 
which  several  veritable  instances  of  the  act  are  on  record),  is  sufficient  proof  that  he 
shall  be  long-lived,  and  become  a  person  of  great  fame  and  consequence. 

Here  our  cataloguing  must  end.  ITiere  are  other  features  of  dreamland,  possibly 
of  dream-guesses,  equally  interesting  and  much  more  reliable,  upon  which  we  can¬ 
not  enter.  We  might  make  many  inferences,  and  fashion  many  arguments,  by  way 
of  a  conclusion ;  but  our  space  is  gone,  and  each  reader  can  do  this  as  he  chooses 
much  better,  using  our  labours  with  pleasure,  and  even  profit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  (iLlMPSK  OF  TH£  SILVER  LINING. 

Waking  at  intervals,  and  seeing  only  the  mist  iniuglcd  with  the  plashing  rain, 
which  came  down  incessantly  now  tliat  the  wind  hiwl  abated,  it  was  past  noon 
when  I  went  down  to  Mis.  Donhead,  who  had  but  just  finished  a  hasty  breakfast. 
Mr.  White  had  left  the  house  an  hour  before,  and  liad  pronounced  our  little  patient 
to  be  out  of  danger  and  on  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  uuksa  some  further  symptoms 
showed  themselves. 

My  aunt  resmniHl  her  seat  by  the  side  of  the  cot,  and,  as  the  two  other  children 
were  quietly  settled  for  the  afternoon  under  the  care  of  a  niu^'inaid,  who  had 
been  engager!  a  day  or  two  before,  she  msisted  on  my  remaining  quietly  in  the 
jKirlour  to  read  or  work  until  the  evening. 

1  did  neither.  The  book  that  I  liad  selected  possessed  no  charm.  ®Iy  eyes 
rested  on  the  pages,  and  the  words  repeated  themselves  in  a  sort  of  low,  unmeaning 
murmur,  while  my  thoughts  wandered  vaguely.  Soon  the  waning  light  gave  me 
an  excuse  for  letting  the  volume  fall  upon  my  knee ;  the  fire,  burning  red  and 
clear,  shone  cheerfully  in  the  darkening  room,  now  peopled  with  crowding  fancies, 
of  which  the  dearest  might  never  be  realised.  All  the  outer  world  had  glided  back 
into  shadow  ;  only  the  unreal  seemed  substantial,  gathered  into  the  focus  of  that 
glowing  hearth.  I  was  absorbetl  in  watching  the  changeful  shapes  of  the  little 
red-hot  caverns  amidst  the  coals ;  not  thinking  about  them,  but  regarding  them 
Avith  a  mechanical  attention  such  as  I  had  previously  bestowed  upon  the  printed 
jiage,  without  the  association  of  any  definite  idea. 

I  heard  some  slight  sound,  which  failed  to  rouse  me ;  I  was  conscious  of  another 
person  in  the  room,  of  a  light,  swift  step  behind  my  chair.  I  sat  still,  influenced  by 
some  strange  synqiathetic  instinct,  which  told  me  that  the  comer  was  in  unison 
with  my  thought.  I  feared  to  betray  the  vain  imaginings  which  had  held  me 
spell-bound.  I  rose  only  when  the  figure  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  fire¬ 
light. 

“You  have  already  seen  Mre.  Donhead V”  I  asked,  as  Ernest  White  took  my 
hand  and  gently  replaced  me  in  the  chair. 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “and  I  believe  the  little  fellow  is  out  of  danger  entirely. 
I  came  in  here,  at  Mrs.  Donhead's  request,  to  see  after  you.  She  beheves 
that  you  will  break  down  with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  last  few 
days.” 

“  Do  you  think  soV” 

“  Xo ;  but  I  believe  you  want  rest — not  mere  physical  inactivity — that  is  not 
lest— quiet  of  mind — freedom  from  some  carking  anxiety  which  is  wearing  you, 
unsuspected  by  most  of  your  friends — rest  and  peace  of  soul.” 

“There  is  no  restorative  within  your  knowledge,  is  there?”  I  asked;  “no 
medicine  newly  discovered  for  a  mind  diseased?” 

“There  is  no  newly-discovered  remedy,  but  there  is  a  remedy.  Unless  I 
mistake,  you  suffered  little  from  this  malady  while  you  were  with  my  mother. 
She  foimd  its  cure  long  ago,  and  has  often  been  successful  in  bringing  it  to 
others.” 
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“  Perhaps  you  inherit  the  same  gift  ?” 

I  spoke  almost  without  leriection.  The  strong  current  of  thought,  which  had 
been  only  turned  aside  by  his  entrance,  seemed  still  to  bear  me  with  it,  and  I  had 
uttered  the  words  before  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  their  meaning.  Fortunately, 
the  strong  fire-light  was  on  my  face,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  burning  flush 
which  lighted  it.  Either  he  did  not  notice  that  meaning,  or  was  too  delicate  to 
express  any  appreciation  of  it. 

“  It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  heritage,”  he  answereil  gravely.  “  I  have  gained 
something  of  self-reliance  by  a  boyhood  and  a  youth  passed  in  an  almost  homeless, 
but  not  in  a  loveless,  life.  1  have  not  yet  learned  all  I  might  liave  gained  if  1 
could  have  spent  it  near  my  mother's  side.” 

As  he  spoke  so  sadly,  and  almost  solemnly,  I  looked  up.  Ilis  elbow  rested  on 
the  mantelpiece ;  his  long  and  taper,  but  somewliat  sunburnt,  fingers  were  half- 
hidden  by  the  dark  curls  which  he  thrust  back  from  his  forehead.  He  was  looking 
into  the  fire,  but  caught  my  glance  before  it  liad  rested  on  his  face. 

“Hid  you  ever  hear  anything  of  my  mother’s  history,  Wayfe?”  he  asked. 
“  Did  she  ever  speak  to  you  of  my  father?” 

“  Yes ;  I  know  that  slie  was  married  very  young — an  orplian  child  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  relative  as  innocent  and  confiding  as  hersidf — tliat  her 
marriage  was  an  unliappy  one ;  that  she  was  deceived  and  plunder-ed  of  her  pi-o- 
jxwty  until  she  hid  herself  with  wliat  still  remained,  and,  under  an  assumed  name, 
accepted  a  position  similar  to  tliat  which  she  now  holds  at  Mr.  Willmott’s.  I 
know,  too,  that  her  friends  devotal  some  portion  of  her  little  remaining  projwrty 
to  the  education  of  her  child,  and  that  he  went  fresh  from  his  mother’s  gentle 
training  to  a  foi'eign  school.” 

“You  never  heard  what  had  become  of  my  father?” 

“  Never.  I  think  Mrs.  Mliite  herself  has  not  heard  of  huii  for  some  years, 
'rhree  years  ago  she  learned  tliat  he  was  abroad,  and  in  want,  and  forwanled  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  an  agent  for  his  use.  We  never  saw  him  in  Ixmdon,  of 
course;  he  never  knew  Mrs.  White’s  address,  nor  the  new  name  that  she  had 
taken.” 

“  Wayfe,  did  you  ever  know  anything  of  Captain  Bloomfield  before  meeting 
him  at  Mrs.  Braidlaw’s?” 

“  Nothing ;  but  I  fear  he  is  here  for  no  good  purpose.  I  am  uneasy  till  I  dis¬ 
cover  who  has  sent  him,  or  till  he  departs  altogether.” 

“  I  can  relieve  your  anxiety,  then ;  he  sailed  for  the  Scilly  Islands  this  morn¬ 
ing,  on  his  way  back  to  France.  From  what  I  learned  amongst  the  miners,  neither 
his  life  nor  that  of  his  companion  is  very  safe  here.  I  would  save  them  both  if  I 
could,  for  I  have  a  strange  sort  of  interest  in  both.  Do  not  be  agitated ;  I  will  tell 
you  why.” 

“  I  know  it,  I  know  it  already !”  I  cried,  springing  up ;  “  Captain  Bloomfield, 
as  he  calls  himself,  is  really - ” 

“  My  father,  Wayfe.  I  discovered  that  during  his  two  hours’  delirium.  I  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  danger,  and  have  lent  or  rather  given  him  a  sum  of 
money.  It  is  strange,  but,  bad  as  the  man  is,  I  felt  as  though  I  must  kneel  by 
his  bedside  and  call  him  by  his  name.  It  was  with  a  sharp  pang  that  I  saw  him  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  away.  I  seemed  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  what  he  might  have  been  t«  me ;  and  to  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  recog- 
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iiitiun,  oulj  with  the  farewell  of  a  stranger,  tx‘foro  whom  he  was  but  a  ci  iininal 
keeping  out  of  the  law's  reach,  was  harsh  and  unnatural.*' 

“  And  his  companion  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  His  companion  is  your  father ;  but  he  could  give  me  no  tidings  of  his  wltcre- 
abouts,  or  I  woulil  have  warnwl  him,  too — have  given  him  the  advantage  of  the 
same  place  of  shelter  till  he  could  have  escaped  to  the  Continent.  1  believe  that 
they  are  both  afraid  of  remaining  in  England,  for  I  know  that  they  have  been 
concerned  together  in  some  act  which  the  law  will  punisli." 

“  My  mother,  iny  mother !”  I  siiid,  “what  does  she  know  of  this?  ()  if  slio 
coukl  but  come  to  me  now,  or  if  yoar  mother — if  ^Ii-s.  ll'hite — were  here !  I  liave  no 
friend  near  me  on  whom  I  can  rely — none,  at  lea.st,  who  knows  all  the  misery  that 
I  have  suffered." 

“  You  have  more  than  one  who  knows  a  great  part  of  it.  I  c.an  offer  you  all 
the  strength  and  life  that  there  is  in  me,  anti  I  know  more  than  you  imagine.  I 
liave  letters  from  my  mother  and  from  yours  in  my  pocket  now,  but  you  must  help 
me  to  interpret  them.  Wayfe,  I  know  more  of  you  than  you  know  of  yourself.*’ 

He  8ix)kc  without  excitement,  and,  s.avc  for  a  deeply-glowing  spark  in  Ids  eye, 
I  sliould  have  believed  without  emotion.  Involuntarily  I  kiid  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“  Ernest,*'  I  said,  “  I  would  trust  you,  for  your  mother's  sake,  with  the  deepest 
secret  of  my  life,  if  that  could  alone  prove  the  debt  of  love  I  owe  to  her.  I  would 
trust  you  with  much  for  your  own  sake ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  here  who  can  help 
jne.  Give  me  the  letters  you  mention ;  if  you  knew  as  much  .as  you  suj)pose, 
they  would  surely  nee<l  no  interpretation." 

“  Wayfc,  do  you  know  your  mother’s  maiden  name?*’ 

“  Xo.” 

“  Did  Marie  Rose — you  know  I  mean  ^larie  Dufour — ever  menti(jn  to  you  a 
girl,  the  sister  of  Ambrose  Penruth  ?’’ 

I  started  back,  and  held  up  both  my  hands  imploringly  to  stay  him  for  a 
moment ;  utterly  confounded,  not  more  at  the  revelation  which  his  question 
iinjdied,  but  that  it  should  never  have  occurrcfl  to  me  till  that  moment  to  speculate 
upon  such  a  possibility. 

'l*he  respectful  affection  of  the  old  fisherman — the  two  or  three  silent  tokens  of 
regard  at  which  I  had  wondered — the  sort  of  protecting  familiarity  with  which  I 
had,  for  some  time,  associated  the  manner  of  Ambrose — all  fiashed  into  my 
memory  with  a  distinctness  which  seemed  to  convict  me  of  gross  folly  in  not 
seeking  from  them  the  explanation  at  which  I  had  just  arrived.  There  was 
nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  discovery.  Of  my  two  grandfathers,  the  brave 
Cornishman  did  not  hold  the  lov/er  place.  To  me  he  had  shown  all  the  wealth 
of  love  which  lay  deep  below  his  rugged  exterior ;  had  never  shrunk  from  me 
because  of  the  sin  of  my  parent ;  had  never  done  me  an  injastice  on  behfilf  of  her 
who  was  once  dearer  to  him  than  liis  own  life.  I  made  no  comparison  ;  but,  in 
the  sentiments  instantly  evoked  by  what  Ernest  had  told  me,  these  reasons  seemed 
to  bind  me  to  the  first  sense  of  right  and  justice,  seemed  to  indorse  my  first 
impressions,  and  to  account  for  the  sympathy  witi.  which  I  had  regarded  the  man 
from  whom  some  part  of  my  own  impressionable  nature  was  derived. 

“  And  he  knows  this,  too,”  I  said  at  last.  “  Tell  me,  Ernest,  does  Mr.  Donhead 
know  it,  and  does  Marie  ?’’ 
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“  Marie  did  not  know  it  till  last  night.  Mr.  Donhead  has  known  it  for  years, 

[  but  he  has  no  idea  that  either  Mr.  Pcnruth  or  my  friend  Ajiibroee  has  discovered 

j  it.  He  believes  that  they  never  learned  your  father's  real  name  ;  he  concealed  it 

I  here,  but  the  fisherman  tracke«l  his  child  (your  mother)  to  London,  on  foot,  and 

I  found,  as  one  grain  of  satisfaction,  that  she  bore  the  true  name  of  the  man  who  had 

laid  his  home  waste.” 

“  Why  did  not  Mr.  Penruth,  my — my  grandfather,  tell  me  ?” 

“  He  believed  that  you  were  well  provided  for,  Wayfe — he  is  the  least  selfish 
i  man  I  ever  knew.  When  he  says  tliat  he  has  ‘  got  religion,’  it  is  no  empty  form  of 

words,  but  the  expression  of  a  living  power.  He  is  willing  to  give  up  his  claim 
upon  you  for  your  sake,  rather  than  breiik  through  the  expectation  to  which  you 
may  be  entitled — no  little  thing  for  a  man  naturally  brave,  and  strong,  and  proud, 

I  and  who  knew  how  your  guardian  had  forsworn  his  child.” 

I  thought  he  alluded  to  Marie. 

'  “  His  child !”  I  said.  “  What  1  does  Mr.  Penruth  know  that  secret,  then  ?  How 

did  he  discover  it  ?  I  thought  Marie  Dufour  had  no  clue  to  her  parents.” 

“  I  said  nothing  of  Marie  Dufour,  Wayfe.  I  spoke  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Wilhnott 
to  acknowledge  your  mother  as  his  son’s  wife.” 

He  stood  still  for  a  minute,  looking  into  the  fire  again.  We  were  both  silent. 

“  I  give  you  back  the  secret  which  you  accidentally  revealed  to  me  just  now,”  ho 
said,  presently ;  “  it  is,  perhaps,  neither  yours  nor  mine.  It  shall  be  like  a  mis¬ 
delivered  letter  with  an  unbroken  seal.” 

“  It  belongs  to  me  by  the  right  of  discovery,”  I  said,  “  and  I  will  make  it  yours. 

'  I  would  have  told  it  to  Mr.  Penruth,  but  it  would  have  involved  explanations  of 

my  own  family.  Knowing  what  you  have  told  me,  it  is  best  for  him  to  remain 
ignorant  at  present.  But,  Ernest,  I  muft  acknowledge  him  ;  give  him  my  dearest 
love,  and  say  tliat  I  will  write  to  my  guardian  to-morrow,  declaring  him  to  be  my 
grandfatlier.  Oh,  who  can  advise  me  what  to  do  V” 

I  had  broken  into  a  sob,  and,  as  Ernest  still  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, 
removed  my  hand  from  his  arm  to  seek  my  handkerchief.  As  I  did  so  he  looked 
up,  and  even  through  my  tears  I  could  see  that  his  lij*  jMirted  to  speak,  and  were 
I  resolutely  closed  again  without  his  uttering  a  word.  To  my  surprise  he  strode  to 

the  window,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  out — liis  form  lost  amidst  the 
shadows  of  the  drapery.  I  heard  him  draw  a  long,  deep  breath ;  then  he  came 
ij  back  with  a  strange,  soft  light  in  his  eyes,  and  stood  before  me  once  more. 

1“  You  said  just  now,  Wayfe,  that,  for  my  mother’s  sake,  you  would  even  trust 
me  with  the  deepest  secret  of  your  life.  I  will  trust  you  with  the  dearest  secret  of 
mine.  You  shall  do  with  it  what  you  will.  You  will  treat  it  gently,  I  know.” 

He  took  my  hand  within  his  own,  and,  stoolring  down,  whispered  in  my  ear. 

[Again  my  face  flushed  to  burning,  but  with  joy  instead  of  pain.  This  is  no  love- 
story.  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  write  the  words  that  passed  between  us  in  the  five 
minutes  that  followed.  Enough  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  in  tliat  brief  space  the 
I  glorious  sunlight  shone  uixm  my  life. 

r  In  the  generous  warmth  thus  shed  upon  it,  my  heart  expanded  with  new  hopes, 

r  The  doubts  and  forebodings  which  had  thrown  their  darker  shadows  on  my  thoughts 

!  .of  the  future  fled  before  the  new  dawn.  The  sheaf  of  life  was  bound  with  an 

abiding  influence,  garnered  by  a  strong  but  tender  hand.  As  we  sat  ade  by  side,  I 
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felt  conscious  of  a  new  existence ;  henceforth  luy  point  of  view  was  cliangetl,  iinil 
even  the  looming  cloud  was  brilliant  with  rainbow  hues. 

Of  myself  I  had  httle  to  tell  more  than  he  alrea<ly  knew.  Of  Marie  Dufoiir 
he  had  heard  nothing,  except  the  story  of  her  luiving  been  cast  upon  the  coast  and 
saved  from  shipwreck.  My  mention  of  the  Frenchman  now  lying  at  the  hospital 
at  Bristol  recalled  the  subject  of  the  letteis  to  which  he  luid  at  first  allude<l.  That 
from  my  mother  was  addresswl  to  Mrs.  White,  and  luid  been  re-inclosed  and  for¬ 
warded  for  my  inspection.  It  spoke  of  her  having  been  to  Ix)ndon  for  the  purchase 
of  articles  necessary  for  use  in  the  school — of  her  having  callc<l  at  my  guardian’s 
house  and  found  Mrs.  White  from  home — of  her  meeting  at  the  very  door  with  a 
woman  who  was  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Willmott,  a  woman  lialf-mad  with  drink, 
who  told  her  wildly,  and  with  threats  of  vengeance,  that  a  man  whom  she  hated, 
Mr.  Willmott’s  son,  liad  gone  to  Cornwall  to  escaiH.*  her,  but  tlwt  slie  knew  his 
errand  there.  The  letter  concluded  with  words  of  affectionate  anxiety  on  my 
behalf — with  her  determination  to  come  herself,  lest  any  liarm  sliould  befall  me 
through  my  father — with  a  passionate  longing  to  be  held  in  her  own  father’s  arms 
once  more,  and  to  break  tlirough  the  terrible  restraints  which  had  been  imposed 
on  her. 

Mrs.  White  had  accompanied  this  inclosure  with  another  for  me ;  the  outer 
letter  only  l)eing  addressed  to  Ernest,  desiring  him  to  see  me  soon  after  their 
delivery.  She  begged  me  to  write  to  my  mother  at  once,  in  order  to  convince  her 
of  my  present  safety,  and  to  reassure  her  by  the  fact  of  my  having,  friends  at  hand, 
even  if  any  danger  were  to  be  aj)prehended. 

Fmther  than  this,  she  told  me  that  her  son,  who  h»l  necessarily  become 
.'icquaintcd  with  some  of  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  would  be  ready  and  willing 
to  serve  and  to  advise  me ;  that  I  should  do  well  to  acquaint  Mr.  Donhead  with 
the  suspicion  of  my  father’s  presence  in  or  near  I’oltrewyn. 

Ernest  luid  received  another  letter  by  the  following  post,  however,  and  it.s 
contents  were  not  a  little  surprising.  My  guardian  had  received  a  sudden  and 
imexpected  visit  from  M.  Leraud,  my  former  tutor,  with  whom  he  had  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  library,  only  coming  out  to  give  orders  for  the  packing 
of  a  valise.  A  porter  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  sent  to  hire  a  post-chaise ; 
and,  while  M.  Leraud  was  gone  in  a  hackney-coach  to  obtain  his  own  lortmanteau, 
my  guardian  summoned  Mrs.  AVhite,  and  told  her  that  he  had  just  received  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  once  to  Bristol,  where  ho 
would  write  to  her  some  of  the  particulars.  She  thought  it  best  at  once  to  tell  him 
of  what  she  had  heard  from  my  mother  of  her  interview  with  the  strange  woman, 
who  had  not  since  made  her  appearance.  He  was  greatly  excited  ;  but  M.  Lerainl 
came  back  soon  afterwards,  and,  taking  Mrs.  White  aside,  assured  her  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  liis  safety,  and  that  they  liad  been  old  travelling  com¬ 
panions.  My  guardian’s  last  word  at  parting  was  that  he  should  probably  go  on  to 
Poltrewyn  and  see  his  granddaughter.  The  word  “  granddaughter”  was  underlined 
in  Mrs.  White’s  letter,  and,  like  the  rose-leaf  which,  in  the  Persian  story,  the 
dexterous  stranger  added  to  the  already  brimming  cup,  gave  a  new  blessing  to  my 
overcharged  heart. 

It  was  evident  that,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  my  guardian— or,  as  Ernest 
believed,  M.  Leraud— had  heard  of  Dufour’s  arrival  and  of  his  accident  at  Bristol. 
I  was  surprised  that  my  companion  should  hazard  sO  few  conjectures ;  still  more 
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surprised  wlieii,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which  he  persistently  twisted  one  curl 
of  his  untriiiiined  hair,  he  said  softly — 

“  Eureka !  I  see  it  now,  Wayfe !” 

“  Wliat  is  it  ?”  I  askc<l. 

“  It  is  M.  I^eraud  who  knows  all  about  it,”  ho  replied.  “  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
your  grandfather,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  living  who  knows  much  of  his 
youth.  'Idle  Frenchman,  suffering  in  his  hospital-1  ed  at  Bristol,  has  grown  sus- 
picioas  of  Jlr.  Donhead's  intentions,  and  written  to  some  coinpatrhte  in  London, 
making  inquiries  for  M.  Ixraud,  w  ho  was,  you  may  depend,  known  throughout 
the  painfid  transaction  as  Mr.  AVilhnott’s  companion,  nie  rest  is,  of  course,  ea.sily 
explaiiial.  The  i>re8encc  of  your  father  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supiKi- 
sition  tlwt  he  ha<l  obtainetl  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  circumstancc-s  of  JIarie 
Dufour’s  parentage  while  ho  was  hei’e  in  Cornwall,  and  that  he  has  since  hehl 
some  clue.  I  can’t  help  Ix-lieving  that  he  giiiued  possession  of  some  of  those  iwirers 
after  all ;  or,  more  probably,  that  he  had  sccureil  some  of  the  less  important  before 
your  airival,  and  that  you  only  prevented  the  completion  of  his  evidence.  Strange 
tlmt  he  and  Mr.  Donhead  should  be  both  working  by  similar  means  to  such  w  idely 
different  ends !’’ 

“  How  did  you  contrive  to  put  these  things  together,  Enicst  I  asked,  not 
without  some  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion. 

“  I  have  liad  some  practice  in  the  constiuction  of  evidence,  Wafye ;  and  then, 
you  see,  I  am  helped  in  my  longest  leap — that  of  the  eonimunication  between 
Dufour  and  Ijcraud — ^by  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  French  mind  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Parisian  in  difficulties.” 

While  we  had  been  talking,  his  arm  had  stolen  over  the  back  of  my  chair,  and 
I  had  unresistingly  submitted  to  its  light  but  protecting  embrace,  had  nestled  close 
to  the  heart  which  I  knew  was  time  in  its  strength  of  love,  llie  night  had  drawn 
on,  however,  and  a  light  tread  upon  the  stair  warned  me  that  my  aunt  was  coming 
down  to  seek  me.  'Fhe  arm  did  not  move,  but  rather  drew  closer  as  I  started. 

“  She  must  know  it  at  once,”  he  whisjx?red,  “  or  I  cannot  come  here  to¬ 
morrow  to  meet  Doctor  Small.” 

Mrs.  Donhead  carried  a  candle,  and  came  into  the  room  smiling,  but  without 
expressing  the  least  surprise.  When  she  w'as  onee  fairly  within  the  door,  Ernest 
rose  and  asked  after  the  child. 

“  I  have  left  him  still  asleep,”  she  replie<l.  “  Would  you  like  to  see  him  again 
before  you  have  some  tea  ?” 

“  I  must  take  my  leave  very  shortly.  May  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes 
first?” 

“  Is  it  about  Ricliaid,  or  about  AYayfe?”  askeil  my  aunt,  fairly  laughing  as  she 
saw  my  confusion,  and  enjoyed  Ernest’s  pique. 

He  bughed  with  her  presently,  and  before  he  could  reply  she  came  and  kisswl 
me  on  the  cheek. 

“  It  has  been  no  secret  to  me,  Wayfe,”  slie  said  tenderly ;  “  I  have  looked 
forward  to  the  probability  of  this  for  a  month  past.  Mr.  Penruth’s  sea  stories  are 
romantic  enough;  but  I  expected  that  they  would  end  in  some  great  reality 
like  this.” 

She  spoke  in  a  manner  different  from  her  usual  reserve.  Upon  her,  too,  a  great 
joy  had  isTOUght  its  happy  change. 
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“  1  have  expected  this,  and  I  will  pay  you  the  compliment,  sir,  of  saying  that 
I  hoped  I  sliould  not  be  mistaken.” 

“  You  do  not  disapprove  of  it  then,  ma'am  ?” 

“  I  sent  you  down  here,  and  have  sat  for  nearly  three  hours  by  myself.  I  tell 
you  I  have  watched  you  both,  and,  though  I  am  by  no  means  a  close  oliserver,  I 
have  surprised  your  secrets  before  you  had  revealetl  them  to  each  other.  Mr.  AVhite 
(here  some  of  her  old  trepidation  came  back),  I  have  known  and  loved  your  mother 
for  a  long  time.  I  owe  her  a  deep  debt  for  years  of  kindnesses,  which  laid  no 
obligation  ujx)!!  me.  I  believe  tliat,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  you  have  saval  my  little 
boy.  I  love  AVayfe  as  I  should  have  loved  a  younger  sister.  I  think  we  love  each 
other,  for  she  has  shown  her  affection  when  I  needal  it  most.  You  will  naxl  all 
your  courage  for  Mr.  Wilhnott  and  Mr.  Douhead,”  she  a<hU‘d,  smiling  again 
through  her  team.  “  I  will  aid  you  all  I  can,  but  th.at  is  not  much.  I  am  afniid.” 

Ernest  took  hei’  liand,  and  respectfully  touche<l  it  with  his  lijis.  I  was  resting 
my  head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  hers  had  not  long  before  rested  iijion  mine.  There 
was  a  strange  variety  and  intensity  of  ha]>pinos8  gathered  within  the  magic  circle 
of  that  hearth,  and  the  light  which  shone  about  it  not  all  the  chilling  influences 
of  Mr.  Donhead’s  study  would  have  sufficed  to  quench,  even  by  one  single  ray. 
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A  I'uiilii.tiT  Imngs  in  my  childliood's  lionie. 
In  an  ancient  elion  fn\me ; 

None  knew  how  long  it  hail  hung  there. 
None  knew  from  whence  it  cam.* ; 

A  sable  veil  fell  jjaitly  o’er 
The  face,  of  lx>auty  rare; 

U  he  sweet  eyes  gazal  on  all  who  passed, 
'ITie  hands  were  raised  in  prayer. 

And,  in  the  well-i‘ememl)ere<l  time. 

When  I,  a  lonely  child, 

•Sat,  conning  tales  of  f«)nner  days, 
Methought  the  fair  face  smiled; 

And,  as  life’s  cuiTcnt  onward  flowi.“il, 

Tlie  lesson  I  could  share. 

To  meet  alike  both  joy  and  gritf. 

With  hands  upraiscil  in  prayer ! 


Crt'ii.  GRr.Y. 


(  174  ) 


jr  E  R  E  D  E  T  H  CHICHESTER; 

A  TALE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

liT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OREYHILL,  A  STORY  OF  A  SPIRIT.” 

Cil.VPTER  III. 

THE  RESIDENT  PARISIAN. 

Of  course,  in  an  eshiblishincnt  of  such  high  standing  as  Bowood  House,  it  was 
not  possible  to  dispense  witli  the  orthodox  baits,  and  every  opportunity  was  acconlc-l 
of  “  stripping  the  tree  of  knowledge.”  There  was  a  “  Resident  Parisian,”  as  may  be 
supposed — only  in  this  case  she  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  Her  English — if  we  may  lx* 
allowed  to  make  use  of  a  national  paradox — was  highly-flavoured  Caledonian  ;  her 
French  tolerably  correct,  unless  she  was  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  and 
then  it  aimed  too  strenuously  at  vigour  and  expressiveness  to  have  much  regard  for 
grammatical  rules  and  regulations.  But  of  her  mother-tongue  Mademoiselle  Dugale 
(for  into  this  her  tell-tale  patronymic  of  McDougall  had  been  metamorphosed  at 
Mrs.  Winthrop’s  su^j'gestion),  like  a  prudent  and  cautious  woman,  was  becomingly 
spare — on  the  subject  of  her  antecedents,  absolutely  and  determinedly  mute. 

It  was  a  subject  of  remark  amongst  the  girls  the  strange  and  cordial  preference 
Mademoiselle  Dugale  showed  for  ^leredeth.  This  was  contrary  to  her  habits,  as, 
until  then,  no  one  could  rememl)er  that  she  had  ever  distinguished  one  above  another, 
lx?ing  most  impartially  sharp  and  severe  to  all;  but  to  Meredeth  she  certainly 
softened  in  a  notable  degree.  ^Meredeth  herself  was  fain  to  acknowledge  the  pre¬ 
ference  ‘  liown  her  without  at  all  comprehending  its  cause.  She  had  done  nothing 
to  gain  it,  and  little  to  insure  its  continuance.  And  yet  she  was  glatl  that  it  should 
l)e  so.  Her  heart  was  large  and  warm  amidst  all  its  wilfulness  and  caprice,  and 
she  was  a  true  woman,  insomuch  as  she  could  not  live  without  love. 

Meredeth’s  school  life  passed  pleasantly  in  a  somewhat  monotonous  round  of 
duties,  varied  occasionally  by  some  little  distraction  purchased  for  her  by  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  her  guardian.  lie  even  visited  her  at  school  himself,  and  this 
was  a  very  bright  day  in  Meredeth’s  calendar.  How  happy  and  proud  she  felt  as 
she  took  him  down  into  the  ganlen,  and  pictured  to  herself,  with  prophetic  accuracy, 
the  <lozens  and  dozens  of  curious  eyi*s  that  were  peering  at  him  out  of  the  class-room 
windows !  But  let  them  stare  as  they  might,  they  could  find  no  fault  in  Edward 
( 'hichester — the  calm,  easy  way  in  which  he  walked  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Winthrop, 
accepting  Ixr  discreet  conijianionship  as  if  it  were  the  thing  of  all  others  he  moat 
deairetl,  and  his  bright  word  and  look,  every  now  and  then,  at  his  young  ward.  It 
was  very  nice  and  pleasant ;  she  only  wished  this  hour  might  have  a  rejietition 
every  day.  But  he  bade  her  good-bye,  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his  warm, 
steady  ones,  but  not  kissing  her,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  then  he  was  gone, 
leaving  Menvleth  hiking  after  him  with  strangely  wistful  eyes,  whilst  Mrs.  M'in- 
throp  chante<l  Ids  j)ritises  in  her  highest  treble  key. 

M.iria  Jones  left  al)out  this  time,  and  she  was  greatly  missed.  If  rather  too 
sharp  and  practical,  she  was  invariably  cheerful,  and  kept  all  the  bumptious  little 
girls  in  marvelloimly  go^nl  order.  She  was  jast  the  sort  of  person  to  be  more 
r<*gretted  when  alieent  than  liked  when  present.  Meredeth  fell  Uack  entirely  upon 
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Mademoiselle  Dugale  for  companionship  when  the  other  TS’as  gone ;  hut  this  inti¬ 
macy  was  of  a  different  stamp. 

Restraint  is  a  fatal  element  in  any  friendship.  IMien  we  cannot  say  all  we  feel 
we  are  apt  to  say  nothing,  and  thus  a  harrier  is  built  up  between  us  which  it 
becomes  a  habit  not  to  break.  Ma<lemoiselle  Dugale's  jxwition  in  the  school 
rendered  any  open  familiarity  between  herself  and  Meredcth  either  impossible  or 
injudicious.  Meredeth  had  too  much  tact  and  right  feeling  not  to  see  this,  but  her 
affection  for  the  other  suffered  in  consequence.  With  her  impetuous  disposition,  a 
confidence,  to  be  made  at  all,  must  be  made  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and 
when  she  found  that  a  certain  number  of  French  verbs  and  a  dictation  stood  between 
her  and  any  mental  biuden  she  desired  to  relieve  by  sympathy,  she  thought  better 
of  her  intended  expansiveness,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  bear  and  suffer  alone. 
Besides,  there  were  times  when  Mademoiselle  Dugale  was  totally  unapproachable 
from  other  and  deeper  causes.  She  wouhl  come  down  in  the  morning  with  her 
high  cheek-bones  flushed  to  crimson,  her  eyes  dim  with  weeping,  and  her  mood  so 
sharp  and  bitter  that  no  one  went  near  her  if  they  could  find  any  means  of  keeping 
away.  But  the  attack  was  short,  if  strong ;  and  it  was  universally  remarked  that 
Mademoiselle  Dugale  was  most  impartially  gentle  and  concili.vtory  in  manner  for 
several  days  after  one  of  these  strange  outbreaks. 

One  day,  shortly  after  Mr.  Chichester’s  visit  to  his  ward,  Meredeth  was  alone 
in  the  ganlen  with  MiMlemoiselle  Dugale,  who  abruptly  cominencad  a  conversation 
after  the  following  manner : — 

“  You  will  live  in  your  own  place  when  you  quit  school?” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Meredeth  a  little  proudly. 

“  But  you  lived  with  your  guardian  before  you  came  here  ?” 

“And  Mrs.  Chichester.” 

“  His  mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Sha’n’t  you  feel  very  dull  in  that  great  house  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  so ;  btit  then  I  shall  always  have  some  one  with  me ;  I  must,  JIrs. 
Chichester  says — some  elderly  lady,  I  presume.” 

“  Do  you  know,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  would  like  to  go  home  with  you  in  this  capacity.  She  gives  up  her  school  in 
another  year  or  so,  and  would  just  be  free  at  the  same  time  as  yourself.  Should 
you  like  to  h.ave  her  with  you  ?”  and  Mademoiselle  Dugale  looked  rather  searchingly 
into  MOTedeth’s  bright,  ever-changing  face. 

“  Let  me  see — should  I  ?  I  hardly  know  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  quite  certain 
— I  would  rather  have  you.  Would  you  come  with  me,  ma<lemoiselle  ?” 

Mademoiselle  Dugale’s  face  grew  dark  and  stormy,  as  she  answered — 

“  Go  with  you?  never — never !”  Then  she  added  more  softly,  and  as  if  speaking 
to  herself,  “  I  could  not  live  there.” 

“  Do  you  know  llendombury,  then  ?”  inquired  Meredeth,  somewhat  perplexed 
at  the  other’s  strange  manner  of  receiving  her  proposition. 

“  Know  Hendombury  ? — how  should  I?”  replied  mademoiselle,  this  time  in  her 
natural  tone.  “  I  only  meant  that,  after  the  active  life  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
lead,  solitude  and  sloth  would  be  immoderately  irksome.  I  must  have  some  girls 
to  scold,  some  occupation  for  my  mind,  or  I  verily  believe  I  should  go  mad.  To  a 
person  of  my  disposition,  stagnation  is  another  word  for  destruction.” 
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“  But  teaching  is  such  dreary,  ungracious  work.” 

“  So  it  may  be ;  but  there  is  nothing  fills  the  thoughts  so  well.  I  defy  any  one 
to  indulge  in  dangerous  sentimentalities  who  has  to  see  that  a  certain  niunber  of 
small  girls  keep  their  necks  clean,'  and  do  not  make  themselves  ill  with  stufiing 
when  they  have  parcels  from  home.” 

Meredeth's  cheek  flushed  as  she  replied — 

“  It  may  be  wrong  of  me  to  try  to  make  you  discontented  with  your  lot,  but 
this  seems  to  me  a  sorry,  pitiful  existence  indeed.” 

But  the  life  of  most  people  is  made  up  of  items  quite  as  ordinary.  We  can’t 
all  be  heroines — or  heiresses,  like  Miss  Meredeth  Chichester.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  one  is  any  the  happier  for  being  an  heiress,”  said  Meredeth 
thoughtfully. 

“  I  thought  you  spoke  just  now  as  if  anything  below — a  necessarily  mean  and 
unelevated  range  of  duties — was  pitifully  repidsive.” 

I  did  not  mean  that.  I  know  that  true  heroism  lies  more  in  these  small 
sacrifices  of  which  the  world  never  hears  than  in  shining  achievements  committed 
under  the  impctiu  of  ap])lause  and  fame.  I  was  only  showing  my  own  feeling 
against  this  kind  of  destiny.  But  then,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  iny  education 
and  rearing  have  not  prepared  me  for  any  martyrdom  of  the  sort.  But  I 
do  truly  admire  and  respect  those  who  can  practise  it — you  know  I  do,  made¬ 
moiselle.  If  I  am  an  heiress  you  are  a  heroine,  and  I  am  convinced  that  any 
person  of  sense  and  judgment  would  unhesitatingly  give  you  the  preference  if  he 
ha.1  to  choose  between  us  in  any  matter  of  trust  and  difficulty.” 

‘‘Would  Mr.  Chichester,  do  you  think?”  said  mademoiselle,  with  strange 
bitterness. 

“  I  am  sure  he  wotdd.  You  cannot  think  how  good,  and  noble,  and  wise,  and 
dl-icriininating  he  is,”  said  Meredeth  warmly. 

“  At  any  rate,  any  idea  of  rivalry  between  us  is  absurd — ^lidiculous !”  and  made¬ 
moiselle  laughed  a  peculiar,  almost  a  savage,  laugh.  “  No  one  but  an  idiot  would 
think  to  place  us  in  the  same  c.ategory.  Fancy  Mr.  Chichester  preferring  me  to 
you !  Ha !  ha !  lia !  Ah !  vouz  riez  aussi  ?”  she  added,  springing  almost  fiercely 
at  a  little  girl  in  the  corner,  who  fancied  that  she  might  take  advantage  of  the 
teacher’s  jocoseness  to  steal  a  glimpse  at  the  playground,  tlie  revels  in  which  she 
was  forbidden  to  share.  “  Je  m’en  vais  vous  faire  pleurer,  moi !”  and  she  shook 
her  lustily  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  deprecatory  whimper.  Presently  she  sat 
down  again,  but  it  was  evident  that  one  of  her  evil  moods  held  dominion  over  her, 
and  Meredeth  found  some  excuse  to  slink  away. 

Our  heroine’s  school  life  passed  very  quickly,  as  it  always  does  where  one  day 
darkens  into  another,  marked,  each  of  them,  by  events  no  more  exciting  than  the 
conjugation  of  a  French  verb,  the  declension  of  a  Latin  substantive,  the  search 
after  a  derivative,  or  a  dive  into  the  intricacies  of  syntax.  Mr.  Chichester  had 
expressed  a  very  decided  wisli  tliat  Meredeth  sliould  not  leave  school  at  all  until 
her  education  was  entirely  finished.  He  feared  lest  the  influences  surrounding  her 
at  Hendombury  should  nc^tive  all  the  good  effects  of  Mrs.  AlTinthrop’s  discipline 
and  care. 

hleredetli  submitted  to  this  decree  without  a  murmur.  It  was  strange,  but  any 
written  wish  of  her  giuirdian's  appeared  to  her  at  once  expedient  and  proper ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  l)een  spoken  by  him  to  her,  all  her  wilful,  impetuous  spirit  would 
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liave  armed  itself  in  strong  resistance.  But  Mr.  Chichester  gaine<l  a  ceitain 
influence  by  absence.  Meredeth  forgot  how  often  he  had  chafed  her  into  ill* 
humour  by  his  cool  dignity,  his  calm  show  of  authority;  and  only  rememSared 
how  honourable,  and  conscientious,  and  gentlemauly  he  was,  and  how  much  right 
he  had  to  cx^ject  that  slio  should  sucemnb  to  his  superior  knowledge,  and  be  satis¬ 
fied — a  girl  of  sixteen — to  l)e  under  the  control  of  a  m.an  of  thirty.  So,  as  we  have 
said,  though  thinking  it  the  least  bit  hard  that  she  sliould  have  no  holiday  like 
the  other  girls,  Meredeth  did  not  express  one  regret  to  her  guardian  at  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  even  defended  the  plan  most  earnestly,  and  pretended  to  see  a  hundred 
good  motives  for  its  adoption,  when  her  schoolfellows  were  incliuetl  to  speak  of  it 
as  arbitrary  and  unkind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JlliS.  CLEMENT  TYND.\LL, 

Thei:e  -were  only  six  montlis  now,  and  Meredeth  would  be  goiug  home — going 
home  for  good.  Felt  she  joy  or  sadness?  A  mixture  of  both.  Meredeth  was 
keen-witted,  and  she  realised  at  once,  and  without  l)eing  helped  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  moralising  of  her  elders,  that  her  life  henceforth,  though  so  fair  in  appear¬ 
ance,  must  have  many  a  care,  many  a  responsibility,  hitherto  unknown,  knitted 
into  its  web ;  and  she  halted  on  the  thresliold  of  womanhood,  half  glad,  and  yet 
half  sorrowful,  to  feel  that,  a  definite  number  of  these  calm,  monotonous  days 
past,  and  she  would  be  called  upon  to  b\ke  her  place  in  the  world,  and  aecept  its 
ruder  and  more  varied  sehooling  for  the  simple  lessons  of  her  youth. 

“  Four  months,  only  four  months  now,”  Meredt4h  says  to  herself  one  day,  as 
she  sits  at  her  desk,  a  sadly-bethmnbed  and  dog's-earetl  A'irgil  lying  open  before 
her.  She  has  been  wondering  whether  there  is  any  use  in  a  woman’s  learning 
lAtin,  and  if  she  is  in  reality  the  happier  for  tresiiassing  on  a  man's  field  of 
knowledge,  when  all  her  efforts  must  gener.dly  tend  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  her  for  those  futiu'e  v/i-cstlings  where  a  wonuin  must  ncoils,  from  the 
very  force  of  her  true  nature,  fall  back  upon  her  heart  rathei-  than  her  mind.  She 
admits  the  absolute  danger  of  ignorance,  the  temptations  that  work  so  easily  on 
unoccupied,  uncultivated  intellects,  but  she  denies  A’irgil  its  stoutly  and  staunchly 
as  if  it  were  an  unorthodox  creed.  Somehow  she  scarcely  undei-stands  the  asso¬ 
ciation  herself,  but  her  reveries  terminate  with  the  familiar  iteration,  “  Fom*  months 
— only  four  months  now.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opens,  there  is  an  eager,  excited  cliattcring  heai-d, 
then  a  rustle  of  silk,  and  in  rashes  Maria  Jones,  followed  by  a  triumphiuit  posse  of 
her  former  schoolfellows.  She  springs  upon  Meredeth,  and  kisses  her  on  lv)tli 
cheeks  with  far  more  tenderness  than  she  had  ever  shown  before ;  then  she  whispi-rs 
softly — 

“  I  can’t  stay  long,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so  badly.  Couldn’t  we  manage 
to  get  rid  of  the  girls  without  hurting  their  feelings  ?  I  c.ame  on  purpose  to  ha\  e 
you  to  mj'self  a  little  while.” 

At  this  moment  chance — that  blcssetl  abstraction  which  is  so  strangely  pro¬ 
pitious  to  some  individuals,  and  not  the  best  and  wisest  amongst  us,  it  may  be 
generally  remarked — specially  befriended  Meredeth.  ^lademoiselle  Dugale  called 
the  girls  into  class,  but  Maria  pleaded  so  earnestly  that  Mere<leth  might  remain  a 
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little  while  in  the  garden  with  her,  as  they  had  not  yet  liad  time  to  speak  a  word 
together,  that  Mademoiselle  Dugale,  strict  disciplinarian  though  she  might  be,  felt, 
for  this  once,  that  she  could  not  graciously  refuse ;  so  Maria  carried  oS  her  friend 
in  triumph. 

“  You  liaveii’t  grown  handsome  yet,”  began  Maria,  with  her  usual  bluntness ; 
“  but  then  I  never  expcctel  you  would,  so  soon.  I  can  fancy  you  at  twenty  dashing 
into  people’s  liearts  with  a  vengeance.  Don’t  pout,  my  dear — ^you  needn’t  mind 
waiting  a  bit,  if  it  is  to  come  after  all.  Look  at  poor  me ;  I  might  go  on  waiting 
and  hoping  for  ever,  and  nothing  could  ever  make  me  even  decent-looking.  On 
the  contrary,  the  older  I  get  the  uglier  I  sliall  grow,  which  is  not  a  consoling 
prospect  when  one  has  the  handsomest,  the  most  tantalisingly  captivating  of  all 
male  abominations  on  one’s  hands.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Just  this,  my  dciir.  Being  so  beautiful  myself,  it  was,  of  coiuse,  necessary 
that  I  should  have  a  l>eautiful  spouse.” 

“  Then  you  are  engaged?”  inquired  Meredeth,  sparkling  with  interest. 

“  Engaged !”  exclaimed  Maria,  with  a  sigh  protracted  to  an  almost  comic 
length.  “  I’m  in  the  unmitigated  department — I’m  married.” 

“  Married? — you,  Maria !”  was  all  her  friend  could  say. 

“  You  needn't  mind  looking  surprised,”  said  Maria,  with  a  little  uneasy  laugh, 
and  her  hme  darkened.  “  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  never  expected  me  to 
get  married.” 

“  I  was  sime  you  would — I  alwa3rs  told  you  so ;  but  so  soon,  and  none  of  as 
hearing  about  it,  docs  sound  strange.  I  am  so  curioas  to  know  all  about  it.” 

“  Well,  I  met  him  at  a  ball,  and  I  don’t  think  I  looked  quite  so  plain  as  usual 
tliat  night,”  answered  Maria,  ^dth  a  little  sigh,  which  slie  did  not  mean  to  be 
heard.  I  was  all  in  blue,  which  softened  my  fiery  locks  just  a  soupfon,  and  I 
was  not  so  bored  as  I  usually  am  at  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
me.  But  I  needn’t  make  a  long  tale  out  of  nothing.  I  said  before  that  he  was 
most  tantalisingly  captivating ;  and,  though  I  have  not  said  it  before,  you  may 
believe  that  practical,  proKiic  people,  who  have  always  been  held  up  as  models  of 
good  sense  and  social  propriety,  do  the  most  horridly  disappointing  things  some¬ 
times — things  you  would  only  have  expected  of  a  rank  sentimentalist.  Here  am  I 
Mrs.  Clement  Tyndall,  tie'e  Jones,  with  no  chance  of  my  energies  growing  rusty  for 
want  of  iise,  and  with  a  pi^etty  certain  prospect  of  living  in  misery  and  dying  in 
despair.” 

“  Oh,  Maria !  surely  not.  I  can’t  sec  why  a  luindsome  man  shouldn’t  make  a 
good  husband.” 

“  So  he  may — to  a  handsome  wife.  But  candidly,  Meredeth,  how  can  he  take 
a  step  in  the  streets,  or  go  to  a  single  ball,  without  the  sight  of  other  women  sug¬ 
gesting  a  comparison  with  his  own  poor,  plain  wife  at  home?” 

“  Maria,  you  really  do  yourself  injustice.  Xo  one - ” 

“  Stop,  Meredeth,”  interrupted  her  friend  impetuously.  “  If  you  were  to  tell 
me  I  was  good-looking,  I  should  never  like  you  again.  I  have  always  had  such  a 
thorough  trust  in  your  sincerity.  But,  de.ar  me !”  she  added,  with  a  little  anxious 
glance  at  her  watch,  “  I  have  been  here  exactly  an  hour ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  It  doesn’t  do  for  the  wfe  of  a  handsome  man  to  be  long  from  home ;  there 
are  some  women  so  foral  of  consoling  men  under  any  domestic  neglect.  Besides, 
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abeence  can't  lend  enchantment  in  my  case ;  my  red  hair,  you  know,”  and  she  just 
touched  her  bandeaux  with  one  of  those  dolefully  comic  smiles  it  pained  Meredeth 
to  see,  then  kissed  her  friend,  and  was  already  close  to  the  door  leading  to  Mrs. 
Winthrop’s  room,  when  she  suddenly  retraced  her  steps  half-way,  and  said  quickly, 
“  Oh,  by-the-bye,  could  you  inform  me  why  you  were  called  Meraleth  ?  I  was  telling 
my  husband,  the  other  day,  that  I  had  had  a  letter  from  Meredeth  Chichester,  and 
he  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  little  whistle,  and  said,  quite  curiously,  ‘  MTio  the 
devil’s  Meredeth  Chichester  ?’  lie  will  say  ‘  devil’  and  ‘  deuce,’  ”  continued  ^laria 

apologetically ;  “  I’ve  tried  to  cime  him  of  it,  but  he  says  it’s  a  family  complaint. 

Well,  when  I  told  him  you  were  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  he  whistled  louder 
than  ever,  and  declared  that  Mrs.  Winthrop  was  a  most  accommodating  old  Cerberus 
to  admit  young  gentlemen  into  a  ladies’  school.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
persuade  him  that  you  really  were  a  girl,  and  then  he  declared  you  had  a  man’s  name.” 

“  So  I  have  ;  Mr.  Meredeth  was  a  great  and  dear  friend  of  my  father’s,  and  of 
my  mother’s  too.  It  was  always  so  hopefl  I  should  be  a  boy,  and  a  promise  made 
that  the  child  should  be  called  aft«*r  this  friend  if  so.  ‘  Never  mind,’  said  my 

mother,  when  they  told  her  she  was  the  parent  of  a  little  daughter ;  ‘  call  her 

Meredeth  all  the  same.’  I’hat  night  she  died,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  this  wish 
was  a  sacred  law  to  my  father ;  so  I  was  called  Mere<leth.” 

“  Thank  you — good-bye  again.  I  must  manage  for  you  to  see  Clement  soon.” 

And  very  soon  Meredeth  did.  Maria  came  to  fetch  her  in  her  carriage ;  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop,  who  might  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  her  responsibilities  as 
the  temporary  guardian  of  a  British  heiress  had  the  petitioner  for  her  valuable 
society  only  come  in  a  hired  vehicle  or  an  unpretending  gig,  yielded  at  once  to  the 
owner  of  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  was  righteously  convinced  that  Mr.  Chichester 
would  have  done  the  same  under  similar  circimistances.  So  Maria  carried  her 
friend  home  in  no  small  delight,  to  present  her  to  her  husband. 

He  was  very  handsome,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  he  did  not  look  the 
least  vain,  gave  himself  no  airs,  and  evidently  fascinatefl  people  because  it  came 
natural  to  him,  and  he  couldn’t  help  it.  lie  was  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  and  was  as  much  above  the  mere  fashionable  drawler  as  he  was 
above  the  ordinary  coxcomb,  who  tries  to  estabhsh  and  secure  a  reputation  for  bonnes 
fortunes  by  endless  affectations  and  artifices. 

Maria’s  fluttering,  flushed  devotion  to  this  grandly  unconscious  despot  was 
something  touching  to  see.  Was  he  worthy  of  the  many  little  feminine  sacrifices 
BO  cheerfully  made,  the  thorough  absorption  of  every  thought  and  interest  to  his 
service?  Meredeth  was  very  anxious  to  discover,  greatly  for  her  friend’s  sake,  and 
a  little  because,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  help  associating  Maria’s  case  with 
her  own  ;  and  by  some  odd  train  of  reasoning,  verging  on  the  errors  of  fatalism, 
had  almost  persuaded  herself  into  the  notion  that,  if  Maria’s  husband  had  married 
her  for  her  money  and  ill-treated  her,  her  own  husband  must  necessarily  unite 
himself  to  her  with  the  same  motives  and  the  same  results. 

“  My  love,”  said  Clement  presently  to  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  placid 
despotism,  “  that  headdress  you  are  wearing  is  not  nice — pray  change  it.  No,  don’t 
take  ^liss  Chichester  with  you  ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  me  of  all  female  society 
when  you  know  how  highly  I  appreciate  the  advantage.  Your  little  alteration  of 
toilet  need  not  take  you  from  us  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  surely  ?” 

Maria  shut  the  door  upon  herself,  and  then  Clonent  began — 
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“  That  is  a  truly  good  creature — ^the  best  in  the  world,  I  am  ready  to  deckre. 
It  makes  me  angry  with  myself  to  realise  what  a  trifler  I  have  been  all  through 
life,  when  I  tliink  of  that  pure-minded,  unselfish  giil  devoting  herself  to  me,  and 
looking  up  to  me  as  if  1  were  a  saint,  and  a  fitting  guide  and  object  of  worship.” 

I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way,”  said  Meredeth,  in  her  impetuous, 
school-girl  fashion. 

I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  didn't.  I  married  her  because  she  was  rich  and  plain, 
and  seemed  a  nice  quiet  little  girl,  who  would  be  likely  to  stay  at  home  and  make 
me  comfortable,  instead  of  eternally  wanting  to  be  at  parties,  &c.  I  had  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  and  1  was  tired  of  it  I  felt  that  I  should  like  a  wife  who 
would  neither  go  in  search  of  this  world  that  wearied  me,  nor  attract  it  to  her  by 
any  imusual  degree  of  beauty  or  genius ;  and  I  found  all  I  wanted  in  Maria.  Her 
presence  is  refreshing  to  me,  and  her  face,  if  plain,  is  sagacious  and  piquant.  1 
feel  myself  a  happier  and  a  better  man  than  1  have  ever  been  yet,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  this  much  to  you,  who  aie  her  dearest,  nay,  her  only  friend.  I 
can  look  on  my  future  with  satisfaction.  I  enjoy  the  present,  and  I  have  no  spectres 
in  the  past  tliat  need  scare  me  out  of  my  new  liappiness.  Really  I  have  a  great 
many  more  blessings  than  I  can  cheat  myself  into  believing  I  at  all  deserve,  and 
then,  again,  this  chance - ” 

But  here  he  caught  himself  up,  coughed  lengthily,  and  then  branched  off  into 
a  totally  different  subject.  But  his  lips  twitched  comically,  and  his  eyes  were 
trying  hard  not  to  smile.  Meredeth  could  sec  he  liad  made  some  mistake  at  which 
he  was  exceedingly  amused  himself,  and  was  greatly  puzzled  to  make  out  what  this 
chance  could  be  whose  revelation  had  been  so  close  upon  forming  a  part  of  Mr. 
Tyndall’s  little  confidence  with  herself.  Her  curious  look  of  inquiry  was  a  sad 
trial  to  his  gravity,  and  he  was  quite  glad  when  his  wife  returned,  and  the  great, 
wistful  eyes  ceased  to  interrogate  him  so  mgently. 

Trcsently  Meredeth,  properly  mindful  of  school  regulations,  went  to  put  on  her 
things,  and  Maria  followed  her  up-stairs.  She  fidgeted  about  her  friend  in  a 
vague,  tremulous  fashion  for  a  time,  then  she  put  her  head  into  Meredith’s  neck, 
the  burning  cheeks  hidden  from  sight,  and  said  very  softly,  very  tenderly,  as 
Meredeth  had  never  thought  to  hear  the  practical,  cool  Maria  speak — 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  very  wrong  to  talk  of  such  things  to  a  school-girl, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  must  tell  you.  Meredeth,  in  a  few  months  1  have  the  promise 
that  God  will  give  me  a  little  child.” 

Then  Meredeth  knew  what  this  chance  was  tluit  Clement  Tyndall  counted 
amongst  the  best  of  his  blessings — this  chance  that  had  made  him  forget  that  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  in  feeling  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a  father. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Immortal  bud  of  mortal  birth. 

To  thee  brief  date  was  given; 

The  flower  that  was  too  fair  for  earth 
Is  called  to  bloom  in  heaven. 


Agnes  Strickland. 
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Is  an  earlier  number  of  this  Magazine  the  aitiat  luul  chosen  a  scene  for  illus¬ 
tration  which  carried  the  memory  of  the  writer  back  to  Miss  AValkintwo's  academy, 
and  to  some  of  the  pupils  who  sliarcd  with  her  the  advantages  of  the  “  coui’se  of 
instruction”  which  characterised  that  famous  establisliment.  How  the  present 
picture  should  represent  the  very  last  romantic  incident  which  ocemred  at  the 
school  previous  to  Miss  W.’s  retirement  has  not  at  present  been  disclosed ;  but,  as 
I  have  heard  the  particulars  of  the  story  from  my  revered  governess  herself,  and 
remember  her  also  telling  me  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  la<ly,  a 
fonner  pupil,  who  was  really  becoming  quite  famous  as  an  artist,  I  am  incline*!  to 
believe  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  faces  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  a  portrait. 
As  this  is  not  really  an  essay,  but  a  story,  or,  at  all  events,  the  narration  of  a  very 
singular  series  of  events — singular,  that  is,  except  in  a  novel — I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
say  about  schoed  belles.  Much,  indeed,  might  be  said,  especially  by  the  satirical 
writer  who  occasionally  addresses  the  readers  of  these  pagc%  and  was  last  month 
very  severe  (I  will  not  say  too  severe)  on  the  subject  of  little  belles.  I  am  carried 
away  from  any  such  treiitment  of  the  topic  by  the  ringing  in  my  ears  of  Miss 
Walkintwo’s  voice — slow,  distinct,  and  pitched  in  a  high  key — and  of  the  story, 
which  I  will  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  words. 

“  My  deal’,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you.  You  find  me  in  small  apartments, 
but  I  have  so  few  friends  remaining  that  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  me,  and. 
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since  Cjjoline’s  marriage,  really  I  care  little  for  society.  Yes,  I  felt  it  very  much 
at  liret ;  for,  when  one  has  kept  such  a  school  as  mine  for  so  many  years,  even  rest 
itself  seems  too  dearly  purchased  by  making  the  business  over  to  strangers.  Let 
Jane  take  your  bonnet,  dear,  and  come  nearer  to  the  fire.  I  don’t  keep  much  fire  in 
these  small  rooms — they  are  so  different  from  those  to  w'hich  I  have  been  accustomed. 
I’ve  ha^l  a  visitor  to-day,  and  really  I  was  quite  discomposed  when  she  first  came  in  ; 
you  can’t  imagine  how  well  she  is  looking.  Mrs.  Playthorne — ^you  remember  ? — 
Ilarriette  Newby.  Ah,  certainly,  she  came  after  you,  so  that  you  v'ould  only  have 
heard  of  her.  Very  singular — most  singular,  was  it  not?  Not  heard  of  it!  you 
surprise  me ;  I  should  have  thought  you  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances.  Oh !  it  was  quite  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  assure  you ;  and 
the  number  of  letters  I  received  from  parents  on  the  subject  you  would  scarcely 
credit. 

“  If  I  do  not  mistake,  you  called  on  us  just  after  Julia  Eooke  bad  left  school  to 
go  to  Australia,  and  I  think  I  remember  showing  you  the  photographic  portrait 
which  had  been  taken  for  her  aunt  in  London.  You  will  recollect  that  a  gioup  of 
the  elder  pupils  was  included  in  the  picture,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  and  tiiat 
one  of  them  wore  a  very  fivshionable  liat  and  a  veil — i^  was  really  almost  like  a 
sailor's  hat,  but  became  her  face  remarkably.  That  was  Ilarriette  ^ewby,  and 
really  that  picture,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  one 
of  the  group,  has  entirely  influenced  her  subsequent  liistory.  Events  happen  so 
strangely,  do  they  not  ? 

“  You  may  know  that  her  father  had  ^one  back  to  India  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  that  the  relatives  with  whom  she  was  left  received  his  instructions  to  place  her 
at  school  with  us.  He  had  made  inquiries  of  a  lady  who  arrived  at  Calcutta  just 
before  the  despatch  of  his  letter,  and  she  at  once  referred  him  to  the  parents  of 
another  pupil.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  reference  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
we  received  Ilarriette  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Her  mamma  had  died  seven 
or  eight  years  before.  Poor  lady !  slio  liad  died  of  that  terrible  Indian  climate, 
which  is,  I  understand,  mostly  fatal  to  constitutions  so  entirely  deficient  in  stamina 
as  I  fear  hers  was;  and  Mr. — or  I  sliould  rather  say  Major — Newby  brought  his 
little  girl  to  England,  and,  when  his  leave  of  absence  had  expired,  went  back  alone. 
I  never  could  entirely  understand  whether  it  proceeded  from  her  childish  recollec¬ 
tions  of  India — where,  as  I  have  heard,  people  are  waited  upon  by  a  large  number 
of  servants,  and  so  may  naturally  exhibit  an  air  of  superiority — or  whether,  as  I 
really  believe  was  the  case,  Harriette  was  of  a  naturally  refined  and  somewhat 
petulant,  though  I  mxist  acknowledge  not  of  a  liaughty,  but  of  a  frank  and  con¬ 
ciliatory,  disposition  ;  but  she  soon  took  up  a  decide<l  position  in  the  school. 

“  There  w’cre  three  or  four  young  ladies  with  us  at  that  time,  my  dear,  whose 
manner  sometimes  really  puzzled  even  me.  I  think  they  imbibed  opinions,  while  they 
were  at  home  for  the  vacations,  which  led  them  to  consider  that  they  were — I  can 
seai-cely  express  my  meaning  definitely — apart  from  the  younger  and  some  of  the 
elder  pupils — I  mean  altogether  apart ;  and  though,  as  you  are  aware,  I  seldom 
exercised  any  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  dress,  I  was  absolutely  compelled  to 
remonstrate  with  them  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  they  persisted  in  wearing 
really  expensive  silks,  or  rich  elegant  trimmings  in  the  playground.  I’he  young 
ladies  whose  parents  were  less  profuse  in  providing  them  with  a  wardrobe  resisted 
the  airs  which  I  am  afraid  these  exclusives  gave  themselves,  and  called  them  satiri- 
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cally  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  school  belles.’  I  was,  of  course,  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  of  these  distinctions.  The  love  of  dress  takes  root  very  early  in  the 
female  mind,  does  it  not  ? 

“  Harriette  Newby  was  not,  as  far  as  I  remember,  distinguished  for  any 
remarkable  display ;  but  she  had  really  a  very  aristocratic  appearance,  and  the 
hat  to  which  I  have  already  referred  was  quite  a  late  addition  to  her  wardrobe — 
the  gift  of  a  relative.  She  seemed  to  be  acknowledged  by  these  ‘  school  belles’ 
notwithstanding ;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that,  through  her  naturally  winning 
disposition,  she  greatly  ameliorated  the  disagreements  to  which  I  have  referred. 

“  You  may  judge,  then,  of  my  painful  surprise  when,  just  subsecpient  to  the 
taking  of  the  photograph,  of  which  I  still  retain  a  copy,  I  became  acquainted  witli 
the  fact  that  she  had  received  several  clandestine  letters — actual  billels-dotix,  my 
dear,  I  assure  you.  Their  existence  was  disclosed  to  me  by  one  of  the  pupils,  who, 
while  she  was  playing  with  a  shuttlecock,  overheard  Harriette  Newby  reading  a 
passage  from  one  of  them  to  three  of  her  schoolfellows.  I  was  exceedingly  sorrj', 
but  you  will  see  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  resort  to  very  severe  measures. 

“  Such  restrictions  of  diet  as  were  commcnsiu*ate  with  health,  and  a  period  of 
seclusion  from  her  comimnions,  failed  to  elicit  more  than  an  acknowledgment  that 
she  had  acted  with  great  indiscretion.  'I'he  letters  were,  as  she  assured  me,  all 
given  up— and  I  believed  her — but  they  were  torn  into  small  fragments,  and  sent 
to  me  on  a  waiter.  I  threw  them  behind  the  fire  immediately,  for  I  could  scarcely 
lie  guUty  of  piecing  them  together,  even  if  it  had  been  possible. 

“  lluree  days  afterwards,  and  while  some  penal  restraints  were  still  imposed  on 
Harriette  Newby,  I  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me,  and,  upon 
walking  into  the  front  room,  recognised  a  pei-son  who  had  accompanied  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant.  I  cannot  deny 
that  he  was  of  most  prepossessing  appearance,  though  wearing  a  beard  and  mous¬ 
taches — a  fashion  which  I  consider  most  objectionable.  His  manners  were  much 
too  easy  to  encourage  the  supjxisition  that  he  sought  an  engagement  to  teach 
drawing,  and  of  course  his  appearance  would  have  been  an  Insuperable  objection. 

“  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  avowed,  and  really  Avith  the  most  cxtraonlinary 
calmness,  that  it  was  he  who  had  written  to  Sliss  Newby.  He  askcfl  me  several 
questions  respecting  her  friends,  none  of  which  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  answer. 
I  agreed,  however,  to  remit  any  further  punishment  on  his  promise  that  he  would 
no  longer  carry  on  the  correspondence  which  I  had  so  opportunely  discovered. 

“  I  think  I  have  told  you  that  Major  Newby  died  on  his  homeward  voyage  to 
England ;  we  heard  that  he  luul  left  but  a  scanty  provision  for  his  daughter,  and  1 
made  some  overtures  to  her  frienfls  with  reference  to  her  remaining  with  us  as 
a  teacher,  but  they  decided  otherwise.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  they  were  selfish, 
unprinciple<l  people,  and  wanted  her  as  a  governess  to  their  own  children.  I  haA'e 
lieen  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  for  a  considerable  period,  and  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  tliat  it  requires  fortitude  and  great  self-reliance.  I  am  aware  that  only  those 
establishments  which  insist  upon  very  high  terms  and  have  influential  referees  can 
avoid  the  combinetl  arrogance  and  meanness  of  which  those  in  our  profession  are 
the  victims.  But  the  bitterest  humiliation  to  which  any  human  being  can  be 
subject  is  so  frequently  the  lot  of  the  private  governess,  that  I  would  rather  accept  a 
situation  as  scullery-maid  tliau  enter  a  family  in  such  a  capacity.  Pardon  me,  my  dear, 
if  I  display  unusual  excitement ;  I  remember  the  experience  of  my  sister  Caroline. 
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“  Ilarriette  Newby  pined  under  the  treatment  to  •which  she  was  exposed,  and, 
I  fear,  became  hopeless  with  the  monotony  of  a  wearing  life.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  probability  of  her  escape  from  an  avocation  for  •which  she  had  contracted  a 
IKjsitive  i-epugnance.  Occasionally  she  vLsited  us.  I  was  astonished  one  day, 
when,  on  entering  our  reception-room,  she  ran  sobbing  into  my  arms — still  more 
surprised  to  find  niysi'lf  sliaking  hands  with  the  gentleman  who  had  called  on  mo 
so  long  before — the  m-iter  of  the  hilltts-dotix.  It  would  have  been  unbecoming  in 
me  if  I  had  refrained  from  remonstrance. 

“  ‘  Miss  Newby !’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  surely  some  exjjlanation  is  necessary  ?’ 

“  ‘  Pardon  me,’  inten-upted  the  gentleman — ‘  no  longer  Miss  Newby,  but  Mrs. 
Playthome !  I  had  the  happiness,  this  morning,  of  making  Miss  Newby  my  wife.’ 

“  Well,  my  dear,  they  had  met,  and  had  been  quietly  luaiTicd  at  the  little 
church  the  steeple  of  wliich,  you  may  remember,  we  could  discern  from  the  play- 
groimd.  lie  w^as  an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  and  had  commenced  business  a.s 
a  photographer.  Would  you  credit  it  ?  she  learned  to  aasist  him  !  and  hem  was 
the  first  porti-ait  which  was  exjx)sed  in  a  gilt  frame  on  the  door-post  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ! — it  is  there  now,  in  a  West-end  sti’eet !  One  day,  while,  as  I  believe, 
they  were  struggling  on  very  happily,  and  with  no  little  fortitude,  Ilarriette  was 
looking  through  the  window  of  the  studio,  when  a  large,  heavy  carriage  drove  up 
rapidly  to  tlie  door,  and  an  elderly  person — ^leihaijs  I  shoidd  say  a  lady — was 
assisted  by  a  footman  to  alight.  With  the  same  aid  she  walked  up-staire,  and, 
before  Harriette  could  ring  the  little  hand-bell  to  summon  her  husband  from  the 
next  apartment,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  looked  very  steadfastly  into  her  face. 
She  was  a  very  peculiar  person  indeed,  this  visitor,  with  a  sharp  voice,  and,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  of  an  miprepossessing  appearance,  so  that  Sirs.  Playthome 
was  shghtly  alarmed  until  her  husband  cams  in. 

“  ‘  Is  this  your  husltand,  ma’am  ?’  said  the  strange  ^xirson. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  riie  said,  ‘  and  he  would  receive  her  instructions.’ 

“  ‘  Ila!’  she  replied — turning,  I  l)elievc,  to  Sir.  I’laythorue — ‘  you  can  promise 
to  nmke  a  good-looking  portrait  of  me,  I  supiKwe  'i' 

“  Mr.  Playthome  could  not  help  smiling,  my  deal-,  and  attiuilly  said  that  he 
could  do  no  more  tlian  obtain  a  faitht'ul  copy  of  the  original. 

“  ‘  Well,  I’ll  wait  for  a  few  years,  then,’  said  the  stiangcr ;  ‘  but  you’re  an 
honest  man,  at  all  events.  You’re  more  like  your  father  than  I  expected,  my  dear,’ 
slie  said,  addressing  Ilarriette. 

“Now  this  was  most  singulai',  was  it  not?  And  Hairietto  had  no  idea  to 
whom  she  was  speaking.  She  told  the  old  lady  tliat  she  was  evidently  lalwuring 
under  a  mistaken  impression. 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  said  the  visitor ;  ‘  your  father  was  George,  afterw’ards  Major, 
Newby,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  loved  him  very  well,  but  he  never  loved 
me,  because  I  married  his  father.  lie  sliould  have  stayed  at  home,  my  dear,  and 
then — well,  and  then  you  never  would  have  been  bom,  and  what  would  have 
Ijocome  of  your  husband?’ 

“  My  dear,  you  really  can  liave  no  notion  how  much  that  old  Luly  has  done  for 
them ;  for  you  see  she  is  highly  connected — very  much  so  indeed  ;  and  wh»n  slie 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  step-son  she  went  to  make  inquiries  after  his  daughter. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Playthome  has  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  and  will  soon 
be  at  the  veiy  summit  of  his  profession.  Now  this  is  verj’  romantic,  is  it  not?” 
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Tue  musical  public  of  London  develop  sud¬ 
den  i-nthnsiiMtic  predilections  in  favour  of  some 
particular  species  of  entertainment.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  fifth 
performance  of  National  Melodies,  with  an 
occompanimeut  of  twenty  harj>3,  was  announced. 
The  four  concerts  given  under  this  manage¬ 
ment  were  fairly  a'ttended,  hut  with  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  excessive  crowding.  Mr.  Sims  Itccves 
had  also  been  engaged  on  n  previous  occasion, 
and,  although  the  attendance  was  good,  the 
audience  were  conveniently  seated,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  smoothly ;  nor  was  there  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  excitement  that  took  place 
at  the  fifth  representation.  As  soon  as  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  msh  reminded  the 
sufferers  of  the  days  of  the  Lind  fever,  when 
Mople  were  home  up  dights  of  stairs,  fainting. 
No  sooner  had  the  crowd  made  their  way  into 
the  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Thursday,  than  they 
took  violent  possession  of  the  reserved  seats,  and 
sturdily  refused  to  vacate  in  favour  of  those  who 
had  purchased  tickets.  Nothing  short  of  a  file 
of  policemen  could  have  possibly  produced  any¬ 
thing  like  order ;  and  the  loss  of  time  and 
consequent  confusion  attendant  upon  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  worse  than  the 
existing  evil,  so  the  illegal  possessors  of  the 
seats  vindicated  the  old  motto  that  Might  was 
Right,  and  were  left  undisturbed.  Many 
visitors  who  had  taken  tickets  some  days 
previously  were  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 
Certainly,  the  money  was  returned ;  but  that 
was  poor  recompense  for  the  inconvenience  and 
disappointment.  It  was  stated  that  hundreds 
were  turned  from  the  doors. 

One  of  the  causes  that,  doubtlcbS,  contributed 
to  this  sudden  msli  of  jiopularity,  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  our  popular  tenor,  Mr.  Sims 
liecves,  would  sing  Braham's  apostrophe  to  our 
gallant  admiral — “  The  Death  of  Nelson." 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  groat 
and  undeniable  merit  of  our  popular  tenor,  we 
half  suspect  that  he  laughs  at  the  facility  with 
which  he  pulls  the  strings,  and  the  popular 
puppets  immediately  go  into  contortions  of 
delight.  Suppose  a  Frenchman  or  Italian,  for 
the  first  time,  should  have  been  present,  and 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  we  can  easily  imagine  his 
description  to  bo  something  equivalent  to  the 
followmg : — 

“  The  English  primo  tonore  is  small  in  sta¬ 
ture,  has  rather  high  shoulders,  dresses  entirely 
in  black,  and  advances  with  an  easy,  rolling 
nonchalance,  somethiug  like  a  sailor  ashore. 
This  might  be  assumed  as  lie  was  going  to  sing 
a  sea  song.  He  is  an  immense  popular  favou¬ 
rite.  They  applauded  and  clapjxid  their  hands 
BO  long,  that  1  feared  they  woul.l  never  let  him 
begin.  All  this  time  ho  kept  bowing  sailor 
fusion,  only  he  did  not  tap  his  foreheml  several 
times  with  his  for.-finger,  as  English  sailors 
always  do.  At  last  he  began  by  lifti>!g  his 
shoulders  and  the  musio  very  high,  and  drew  a 
long,  deep  breath,  when  I  naturally  expected, 
from  the  symphony,  a  broad  style  of  recitative. 
It  was  recitative ;  but  I  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 


pointment,  as  the  great  English  tcuor  sang  it 
so  veiy  piano,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word. 
This  may  be  accounted  fur,  as  the  words  (I  had 
a  book)  were  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
mourner  ovi  r  the  tomb  of  her  ‘  hero  now  at 
rest.’  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  in 
the  quick  movement  —  ‘ 'Twas  in  Trafalgar's 
Bay’ — he  alteniated  an  almost  inaudible  piano 
with  a  sudden  loud  note  (showing  he  had  a  fine 
voice)  that  died  as  suddenly  into  the  previous 
murmur,  and  this  by  shock,  not  by  any  gi'ada- 
tion  of  sound.  So  ho  continued  until  near  the 
end,  when  he  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  feet, 
stiffened  his  muscles,  and  began  in  a  very  fine, 
loud,  and  vibrated  tone,  ‘  England  expects’ — a 
pause  to  gather  additional  force — ‘  thot  every 
man’ — another  pump  for  breath — ‘  this  day  wifi 
do'  —  a  snddoii,  sharp  inspiration — 'hit  atiti/.’ 
These  last  two  words  were  shouted  with  intense 
energy,  and  the  public,  who  really  appreciate 
this  style,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands, 
and  roared  ‘  Encore !’  with  great  delight.  The 
great  tenor,  exhausted  and  breathless,  returned, 
but  only  liowcd — he  could  not  do  it  again  tliat 
day.  He  sang  twice  a  beautiful  ballad — ‘  (iood- 
bye,  Sweetbenrt,’  by  Mr.  Hatton.” 

Madame  Louisa  Vinning,  Miss  Fulmer,  and 
Mr.  Lawler  were  the  other  singers.  The  four 
national  melodies,  arranged  by  Mr.  Balfe,  were 
accompanied  by  twenty  harjis.  “  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  and  “  The  Haim  that  once 
through  Tara’s  Halls,”  were  very  effective. 

Signor  Giugliui  is  engaged  to  sing  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  MusicjJ  Society  of  London. 

Mr.  Salamon  will  recommence  his  illustrated 
lectures  on  Beethoven  early  in  the  season. 

It  is  whispered  in  the  saloons  of  Paris  that 
Adelina  Patti  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
her  predecessors,  Sontag  and  Alboni,  and  I>c- 
coine  a  countess. 

Mademoiselle  Trebelli  has  been  cqualR'  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Paris  in  the  part  of  Maffco  Orsini, 
in  ‘‘  Lucrezia  Borgia.” 

Mr.  Howard  Glover’s  opera  of  “  Rny  Bias” 
has  liud  tlie  honour  of  a  revival  at  the  Royal 
English  Opera.  It  is  considerably  improved 
by  judicious  curtailment,  and  will,  doubtless, 
sustain  its  jnesent  position  during  the  run  of 
the  pantomime. 

Madams  Titiens  passed  through  Paris  fii 
route  for  Naples,  where  she  makes  her  d'hut  in 
“  Lucrezia  Borgia.” 

Mr.  Vincent  Wallace  is  engaged  njiou  an 
opera  for  Coveut  Garden  Theatre.  He  is  also 
engaged  by  Mous.  C’ulzado,  Director  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  to  write  an  original 
Italian  opera. 

The  rago  for  building  music-halls  seems  to 
bo  on  the  increase.  A  new  one,  the  Victoria 
Hall,  is  erected  in  Archer-street,  Bayswater, 
and  a  concert  announced  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Notting-hill  Philanthropic  Society. 

Ve  hove  lioon  favoured  with  a  copy  of  tbo 
words  written  ^  the  Rev.  William  M'Thwaine, 
Incumbent  of  St.  George’s,  written  for  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mond  Chipp’s  Ode,  and  composed  for  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Musical  Festival.  They  contain  some  fine 
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lines.  VCe  have  mnch  pleasure  in  quoting;  the 
following  chorus : — 

“  Where  the  limpid  river  gliding 
Bears  its  tribute  to  the  main ; 

Where  the  dews  of  morn  abiding 
Ciothe  with  com  the  smiiing  plain ; 

Upward  rise  adoring  voices 
I'raising  Qod — All- wise,  All-good ; 

UuivcrsaTeaiih  rejoices, 

.Surging  aca  and  waving  wood ; 

Praise  Ills  name  In  sounding  chorus, 

Swell  the  organ's  tunelul  voice; 

Praise  Him  (or  His  goodness  o'er  us— 

For  His  mercies  past,  rejoice. 

Praise  Him,  all  ye  mighty  nations, 

From  ail  oceans,  through  ail  lands ; 

Praise  Him  with  your  mind's  creations. 

With  the  labour  of  your  handa” 

Sireft  Flowfru.  Ballad  sung  hy  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  in  the  dramatic  legend  “  Herne  the 
Hnnter.”  Composed  by  W.  M.  Lutz.  8s. 
(Foster  and  King,  16,  Hanover-rtreet,  Regent- 
street.) — This  is  one  of  the  tenor  songs  in  Herr 
Lutz's  charming  cantata  performed  at  one  of 
the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  entire  comjtodtion  merits  the  highest 
praise.  The  choru-es  are  ver}-  fine,  and  the 
instrumentation  beautiful.  'There  arc  two  tenor 
songs ;  a  lovely  serenade,  entitled,  “  Wake, 
dearest,  wake and  the  present  l.oUad,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  original  kuv,  11  Hat,  also  a  third 
lower,  in  C,  to  suit  voices  of  more  limited 
compass. 

O  that  some  Fain/  Hand!  Cabaletta  sung 
by  Madame  Lemmeus- Sherrington  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  legend  “  Heme  the  Hunter.”  Composed 
by  W.  M.  Lutz.  3s. — There  is  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  preceding  this  cabaletta,  wliich  is  pub¬ 
lished  separately,  and  called  “  Winds  of  Five.” 
It  has  originally  a  pretty  arperjiiio  accompani¬ 
ment,  but  can  be  also  obtained  in  a  simpler 
form.  The  cabaletta  is  a  kind  of  roiuio  for  the 
voice,  very  light  and  sparkling,  and  in  a  florid 
s!yle,  (Foster  and  Ki.  g.) 

J'lire  as  Angels'  Breath.  Ballad  sung  by 
Miss  Palmer  in  “  Heme  the  Hunter.”  23.  Cd. 
— .A  graceful  ballad  for  contralto,  but  not  too 
low  to  I>e  sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano  of  moderate 
compass.  (Foster  and  King.) 

The  Soldier's  Farewell.  Song.  The  Poetry 
by  FI.  A.  Bnllen.  Mnsic  by  Enrico  Nappi. 
2s.  6d.  (Lonsdale,  26,  Old  Bond-street.) — This 
is  aii  exceedingly  pretty  song,  commencing  in  a 
martial  style,  in  which  it  proceeds  for  about 
sixteen  bars ;  it  then  suddenly  changes  to  a 
sn.stained  melody  of  great  sweetness,  returaiiig 
to  the  fir.st  strain,  slightly  vari.d,  so  as  to  form 
an  effective  conclusion. 

The,  Fight  Bird.  Song  for  a  contralto  voice. 
Words  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Music 
by  Francesco  Berger.  3s.  (AdcUsou,  Hollier, 
and  Lucas,  210,  Regent-street.) — The  name  of 
Charles  Kingsley  is  sulficient  guarantee  that 
the  words  of  this  song  are  superior  to  those 
generally  seen  ;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the 
composer  to  say  that  the  mnsic  is  fully  equal  in 
beauty.  The  accompaniment  pres:  nts  some 
ditficulty  to  amateurs,  but  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble  bestowed  ou  practising  it. 

Singing  through  the  Hain.  Ballad.  Words 
by  F''.  Enoch.  Music  by  Henry  Smart.  3g. 
(Addison  and  Lucas.) — A  very  pleasing  ballad. 


Tlie  words  arc  exceedingly  pretty.  We  ore  glad 
to  perceive  a  much  better  style  of  poetry  in 
nearly  all  the  new  songs,  in  place  of  the  sickly 
ballads  with  which  the  musical  world  was  over¬ 
ran  some  time  ago. 

The  English  Girl's  Song.  Arranged  and 
partly  Composed  hy  Frank  Bomer.  28.  6d. 
iLamborue,  Cock,  Hntchins,  and  Co.,  63, 
New  Boud-stroct.) — There  is  something  original 
in  the  idea  of  iutroduciug  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  verse  of  this  song  eight  bars  of  Sir  H. 
llidiop's  “Home,  Sweet  Home;"  and,  as  the 
tirst  part  is  uncommonly  pretty,  the  effect  is 
vciy  good. 

The  Bose  of  Silencg.  An  Operetta.  Written 
and  Composed  by  W.  Chalmers  Masters.  (Lam- 
borne,  Cock,  Flatchms,  and  Co.)  —  A  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  operetta  was  performed  at  the 
Hanover-sqnare  Rooms  for  the  first  time  on  the 
6th  of  December,  and  was,  we  believe,  generally 
admired.  It  contains  several  charming  songs, 
among  which  we  may  particularly  mention,  “  I 
shall  be  Queen  of  Roses,”  “  O  Holy  Virgin, 
guard,”  both  for  soprano ;  and  “  The  Cottage 
fur  away,”  ballad  for  tenor,  but  also  published 
in  a  lower  key.  “  The  Villagers'  Dance,”  for 
the  piimo,  is  very  pretty. 

At  Her  Wimlow,  hoi  Hungarian  Love  Song. 
By  Claribel.  3s.  (Lousdalu,  26,  Old  Bond- 
street.) — One  of  the  most  enchanting  songs  of 
the  day,  snug  hy  Madame  Saiuton-Dolky. 

0  would  I  were  a  Bird !  Ballad.  Com¬ 
posed  hy  Charles  Blamphin.  2s.  6d.  (Hop- 
wood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) — A  simple 
little  ballad,  with  an  easy  accompaniment,  veiy 
suitable  fur  teaching. 

Ave  Maria.  Preghiera.  Muslca  di  Giacinto 
Mnrras.  2s.  (Ijonsdale.) — Wo  do  not  know  if 
any  of  our  fair  renders  venture  to  sing  in  I.atin ; 
hut,  ou  the  supposition  that  some  are  courageous 
enough  to  do  so,  we  most  strongly  recommend 
this  exceedingly  beautiful  song  to  their  notice. 

II7W  Flowers.  Trois  Morceanx  de  Solon. 
No.  1,  “  F’orget  me  not,”  ‘2s.  6d.  No.  2,  “  Hearts¬ 
ease,”  38.  6d.  No.  3,  “  Honeysuckle  and  Ivy," 
3a.  Composed  by  Henry  Bohrer.  (Foster  and 
King,  16,  Hanovcr-sti-eet.) — Three  exceedingly 
pretty  sketches  for  tlie  pianoforte.  No.  1  in 
A  Hat,  graceful  and  sostenuto  throughout ; 
No.  2  in  C  minor,  a  scherzo  movement,  re¬ 
quiring  a  rapid  and  brilliant  performance ; 
No.  3  in  E  Hat,  which  we  consider  the  prettiest, 
if  there  he  a  clioice — light,  plaj'ful,  and  rather 
in  a  pastoral  style. 

Iloninuige  a  Ui  Piineesse  Alexandra.  Nocturne 
for  Pianoforte.  By  Briulej-  Richards.  Ss. 
(Chappell,  30,  New  Bond-street.) — This  is  a 
piece  presenting  no  great  ditticulties  to  the 
executant,  but  very  pleasing  nevertheless.  Mr. 
Briuley  Bicliards’  stylo  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  har^y  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
composition  before  ns  is  quite  as  pretty  as 
“  VVarbliugs  at  Eve,”  or  any  other  of  his 
favourites. 

Sweet  Floweret.  The  admired  ballad  from 
W.  M.  Lutz’s  dramatic  legend,  “  Heme  the 
Hnnter.”  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by  W. 
Kuhe.  48.  (F'oster  and  lung.) — We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  pretty  ballad  forming  the 
theme  of  this  arrangement,  and  have  merdy  to 
odd  that  it  is  effectively  woven  into  some  tasteful 
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vanatioim,  carrying  the  air  well  throngli  tlu  in, 
and  is  jnst  long  enongh  not  to  incnr  the  risk  of 
wearying  either  performer  or  listeners. 

Martha  from  Flavim,  Sfipio,  Richard  the 
First,  and  Ptolemy.  By  Handel.  Arranged 
and  Edited  for  Pianoforte,  Organ,  or  Harmo- 
uinm,  by  Jotiah  Pittman.  Is.  (Lonsdale,  ‘2(<, 
Old  Bond-street.) — To  the  lovers  of  old  classical 
mnsic  these  fonr  marches  will  prove  a  real  treat ; 
ueitlier  of  them  is  more  than  a  page  in  length, 
and  can  he  rendrroit  effectively  on  the  piano, 
although  the  oraan  or  harmonium  would  be  more 
appropriate.  They  form  No.  7  of  the  “  Musi¬ 
cal  Antiquarian’s  Magarine,”  a  work  in  process 
of  publication  ^  Mr.  Lonsdale. 

Chrutmas  Alls.  Reverie  Characteristiqnc 
for  the  Piano.  By  Frederic  Boscovitch.  Ha. 
(Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood,  Repnt-street.) — 
A  charming  little  piece  in  the  key  of  C.  It 
commences  with  the  bells  very  pinnissi'mo,  which 
gradually  lead  to  a  soothing  melody,  and  after¬ 
wards  works  up  rather  brilliantly,  finally  conclu¬ 
ding  with  a  r^tition  of  the  first  strain.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult,  but  quite  worthy  of  a  good  ' 
plaver.  i 

jjts  Mamelulces.  Dance  Originale  pour  le  , 
Piano.  Compose  par  Frederic  Boscovitch.  Ss. 
(Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood.) — This  morceau. 


by  the  same  composer  as  the  one  last  mentioned, 
is  totally  different  in  style,  but  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  it  is  in  U  minor,  very  vapid  and 
brilliant,  and  not  so  easy  of  execution. 

March  of  the  Men  (f  Harlech.  For  the 
Pianoforte.  By  J.  Theotlore  TrekcU.  3s. 
(Addison  and  Lucas.) — We  suppose  that  every 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  this  stirring  march. 
The  present  arrangement  does  full  justice  to 
its  lieanty  and  simple  grandeur ;  the  variations 
are  animated  and  diversified  in  character,  and 
the  finale  brilliant. 

7'ke  Prineees  Aleramlra.  Grand  March  on 
Danish  National  Airs,  for  the  Pianoforte.  By 
Henry  W.  Uoodban.  .Is.  (.Ashdown  and  Parry, 
Hanover-square.) — Those  who  admire  this  sort 
of  music  for  the  piano  cannot  fail  to  bo  pleased 
with  the  present  march  ;  it  is  bold,  vigorous, 
and  lively,  in  a  pretty  key  (K  flat),  and  not 
difficult. 

An  excellent  photograph  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  instrumentalists  of  the  Monday  Po- 
!  polar  Concerts  has  jnst  heca  published  by 
'  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.  The  likenesses  are 
I  exquisite,  and  include  Madame  Arabella  God- 
,  dard,  Joachim,  Charles  Halle,  Sainton,  Lindsay 
Sloper,  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  the  principal 
director,  and  others. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(.Vo  Xamc.  By  Wii.kie  Collins.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.) 


Above  all  things,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  claims 
to  be  a  story-teller.  To  have  studied  I'art  de 
conter  is  his  pretension,  and  it  is  one  that  is 
fully  justified  by  his  performances.  Suppose, 
then,  we  begin  by  telling  the  story  of  “  No 
Name." 

Mr.  Vanstone,  of  Combe  Raven,  had  two 
daughters,  Norah  and  Magdalen,  and  a  wife, 
or,  rather,  a  lady  who  was  reputed  to  be  his 
“  lawful”  spouse.  The  tale  opens  with  a  plea¬ 
sant  description  of  an  English  home,  which  is 
suddenly  plunged  into  misery  by  the  death  of 
the  father  through  a  railway  accident.  The 
shock  kills  the  motlier,  who  was  awaiting  her 
accouchement,  and  then  the  skeleton  in  the 
household  is  disclosed.  In  early  life  Mr.  Van- 
stone  had  formed  an  unfortunate  marriage  with 
a  very  bad,  fraudulent,  shameless  woman  whom 
he  met  while  he  was  living  the  life  of  a  soldier ; 
had  parted  from  his  wife,  and  formed  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  mother  of  his  daughters,  like 
that  which  Shelley  formed  with  Mary  Godwin. 
Although  the  second  Mrs.  Vanstone  was  his 
mistress  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  made  a  will 
leaving  his  property  to  her  and  the  daughters 
she  had  given  him.  But  on  hearing  of  his  first 
wife's  death,  he  got  himself  married  formally  to 
her  successor,  which,  in  law,  annulled  his  will. 
His  death  overtook  him  just  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  making  a  second  will ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Vanstone  died  without  being  able  to  make  any 
disposition  of  her  share  in  the  property,  the 
children  had  no  claim  on  their  father’s  estate, 
and  were  left  destitute.  The  whole  properri 
reverted  to  Mr.  Vanstone’s  only  brother,  Sfichael.  I 


Mr.  Michael  Vanstone  is  a  miser,  and  revenges 
his  having  been  disinherited,  formerly,  in  favour 
of  his  brother  just  dead,  by  refusing,  in  the 
most  brutal  way,  to  recognise  the  claims  of  his 
illegitimate  nieces.  The  elder  sister,  Norah, 
acquiesces  in  her  cruel  lot,  and  takes  a  situation 
as  a  governess.  The  yonnger  devotes  herself  to 
a  wild  attempt  to  recover  the  property  which 
belonged  to  her,  morally  though  not  legally. 
She  has,  besides  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  a  pri¬ 
vate  wrong  of  another  kind.  She  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  handsome  Frank  Clare,  who  had 
neither  brains  nor  money.  The  loss  of  his  be¬ 
trothed's  fortune  forces  him  to  go  out  to  China, 
and  leads  eventually  to  the  breaking  off  of  the 
engagement.  Magdalen  Vanstone  leaves  home  ; 
falls  in  with  a  scamp.  Captain  Wragge  ;  opens  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  makes  money,  and 
learns  the  art  of  disguising  her  voice  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  then  begins  to  wage  war  against 
her  uncle.  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone  dies  before 
anything  is  done.  His  son  and  heir,  Noel  Van¬ 
stone,  who  is  a  sickly  and  feeble  copy  of  his 
niiamiable  father,  and  has  “fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,”  resolves  to  persevere  in  his 
fother’s  decision  about  the  property  of  the 
Misses  Vanstone,  and  draws  npon  himself  tlie 
hatred  of  Magdalen.  She  is  intro»lnced  to  him 
ns  the  pretendetl  niece  of  Captain  Wragge,  and 
he  falls  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her.  Be¬ 
fore  this  is  done,  however,  Magdalen  has  a 
series  of  struggles  for  supremacy  with  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Leconnt.  By  a  succession 
of  detestable  smaU  stratagems,  Mrs.  Leconnt 
I  is  got  out  of  the  way  until  the  marriage 
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is  oomummated.  Daring  the  honeymoon  the 
uewly-vredded  wife  leaves  her  hnsband,  one  day, 
in  rather  an  unguarded  manner.  On  the  day 
of  her  absence  the  banished  housekeeper 
returns,  discloses  to  Noel  Vanstonr  the  real  his¬ 
tory  of  his  wife,  and  induces  him  to  revoke  a  will 
he  had  made  leaving  Mrs.  Vanstone  the  eighty 
thousand  pounds  which  her  father  intended  to 
settle  on  her ;  but  Uie  wretched  creature  is  killed 
off  by  the  excitement  of  the  disclosure.  By  the 
new  will,  the  Vanstone  property  goes  to  a 
cousin,  Oeorge  Bertram,  under  most  elaborate 
conditions,  which  his  undo.  Admiral  Bertram, 
is  bound  by  a  secret  trust  to  see  executed. 
Magdalen  renews  the  war  against  the  trustee. 
In  the  capacity  of  a  table-maid  she  obtains  an 
entrance  into  the  admiral's  house  at  St.  Crux, 
in  order  to  discover  what  the  conditions  of  her 
husband’s  will  were.  After  a  series  of  adven¬ 
tures,  she  is  just  on  the  point  of  knowing  the 
contents  of  tlie  document,  when  she  is  detected 
and  forced  to  quit  the  house. 

Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  Magdalen  gives 
tip  the  pursuit  of  the  lost  fortune  in  despair, 
and  is  on  the  eve  of  dying  in  a  workhouse  when 
a  certain  Captain  Kirke  steps  in  to  save  her. 
This  gallant  sailor's  father  had  been  the  pre¬ 
server  of  Magdalen’s  father.  Hoving  once  seen 
Magdalen  while  she  was  courting  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  he  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first 
tight;  and  meeting  her,  by  a  most  wonderful 
chance,  as  she  is  being  carried  senseless  to  the 
hospital,  take.s  care  of  her,  nurses  her,  woos 
her,  and,  after  hearing  her  story,  marries  her. 
Meanwhile  Norah  re-appears  as  the  wife  of 
(leorgo  Bartram.  She  divides  the  property 
with  her  sister,  and  the  stoiy  ends  by  every- 
bodv  being  made  “bsppy.” 

l^s,  then,  being  a  sketch  of  the  stor>/  of 
“  No  Name,’’  let  ns  see  what  i.i  to  lie  said  abont 
the  eharacUi't,  as  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  given 
them  to  ns.  He  has  token  great  pains  with 
Magdalen,  bnt  she  is,  after  all,  scarcely  real. 
The  best  part  of  what  is  said  about  her,  and 
infinitely  the  most  natural,  is  that  which  relates 
to  some  privale  theatricals,  in  which  she,  first 
of  all,  displays  the  capacity  of  impersonation 
which  afterwards  serves  her  so  well  as  a  means 
of  making  money,  and  of  introdneing  herself  to 
the  younger  Vaustone  in  VanvhoU-walk.  Mrs. 
Tajcount,  the  housekeeper  of  Vaustone,  is  not  ill 
done ;  but,  after  all,  she  is,  like  the  cuormons 
majority  of  Mr.  Collins's  people,  only  a  sketch. 
These  folks  are  real,  after  tno  manner  of  the 
reality  which  is  accepted  in  forces,  short  drama.s, 
and  short  stories,  where  full  development  is  not 
looked  for,  liccanse  there  is  not  space  for  it. 
But  that  is  all:  higher  reality  there  is  none. 
And  a  great  deal  of  such  “  e.ffect"  as  Mr.  Collins 
does  manage  to  produce  is  produced  by  low 
devices,  such  as  constantly  briii^g  forward  the 
late  Professor  Leccunt’s  “  Tank  and  Toad” — 
his  aquarium.  Mrs.  Wragge,  a  stupid  giantess 
(married  to  Captain  Wragge,  the  good-natured 
Boonip  of  the  tale),  is  in  like  manner  indi¬ 
vidualised,  after  a  fashion,  by  a  Buzzing  in  her 
bead  and  a  habit  of  sitting  askew.  Captain 
Wragge  himself,  the  accomplice  of  Magdalen  in 
her  sehemes  to  get  back  her  fortune,  is,  again, 
doue  with  great  pains,  bnt  lie  is  only  half  a 
snceesi.  Noel  Vanstone  seems  to  us  more  real 


than  Wragge  is ;  and  Mazey,  an  old  sailor  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  St.  Cmxlife  of  Magdalen,  somebody 
yet  more  natnral.  He  catches  Magdalen  trying 
to  read  the  Secret  Trust,  after  she  has  “  broken 
into”  the  papers  of  his  and  her  master.  Admiral 
Bartram.  Being  a  very  soft-hearted  old  fellow 
when  women  are  in  qaistion,  he  lets  her  go 
before  he  “  teUs,”  and  his  refleclious  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  are  very  amusing.  “  Who’d  have  thought 
it  ?  ...  As  straight  as  a  poplar  outside,  aud  as 
crooked  as  Sin  inside!”  The  one  thing  that 
the  rakish  old  viking  makes  up  hi:i  mind  to  is, 
that  he  mnstu't  look  at  her  (as  she  moves  about 
preparatorily  to  going  awav) — “  esiieciallv  about 
the  waist if  he  did,  he  feels  that  his  Brutus- 
mood  would  give  way,  and  he  would  be  in  love — 
for  the  millionth  time.  As  to  the  other  cha¬ 
racters,  they  are  dummies,  witli,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  Magdalen’s  father,  about  whom 
there  is  a  little  life  that  will  pass  for  gennine. 

The  most  stirring  portions  of  the  story  are 
easily  pointed  out.  The  sensation  scene  is  that 
in  which  Magdalen  contemplates  self-destmctiou 
just  before  her  marriage  with  Noel  Vanstone. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  stratagem  is  over, 
she  feels  almost  mortal  disgust  at  giving  her 
person,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  end  like  hors,  to 
such  a  loathsome  little  wretch  as  her  betrothed  is 
described  to  be.  She  sits  in  ber  room  with  the 
poison-bottle  before  her,  aud,  undecided  whether 
to  tuko  the  laudaunm  or  not,  reads  a  newspaper 
story  of  a  clown,  who,  being  in  doubt  about  kill¬ 
ing  a  woman,  bad  referred  the  question  to  Fate 
by  throwing  np  a  share  or  sickle ;  if  it  fell  down 
one  way  he  would  commit  the  murder,  if  the 
other  he  would  not.  Out  at  sea  pass  the  ships 
along  tho  illimitable  hoi-izou-line.  Magdalen 
gives  herself  a  stated  time  by  her  watch.  If, 
within  that  time,  the  number  that  pa.sses  is  odd, 
she  will  take  the  tioiHOU  ;  if  it  is  even,  she  will 
live.  At  the  vary  last  minute  it  seems  as  if  she 
was  to  die — the  number  is  o<ld !  seven  sliips 
hara  pa3.sed,  and  no  more.  But,  just  a.s  the 
minute-hand  touches  the  teruiiuiu  she  hiul  as¬ 
signed,  there  comes  into  view  the  eighth  ship, 
aud  the  beautiful  woman  is  saved ! 

The  whole  of  the  private  tliratricol  bnsiuer.s, 
too,  thongli  not  “thrilling,”  is  very  exciting, 
and  full  of  life  and  bustle.  Tho  scene  in  which 
Magdalen,  at  dead  of  night,  il-nds  herself  face 
to  face  with  tho  Secret  Trust,  iu  the  “  Frecze- 
your-Bones”  porliou  of  St.  Crux,  is  highly 
wrought.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  growing 
rather  tiresome  from  Mr.  Collins.  Still  better, 
iu  our  opinion,  is  Magdalen’s  first  meeting  with 
Wi-ngge  at  Bristol. 

Onr  main  quarrel  with  “  No  Name”  is,  that 
a  story  of  what  wa  may  call  “the  detective” 
order  cannot  be  worked,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  among  the  details  of  household  life,  and  in 
the  presence  of  strong  and  sacred  emotional 
snggestious,  without  offence.  We  feel  iuterosted 
iu  the  reading  of  this  tale,  and  yet,  when  we 
lay  it  down,  we  feel  insulted.  The  novelist  has 
been  too  familar.  He  has  handled,  aud  scruti¬ 
nised,  aud  fumbled  about  a  good  deal  too  mueb. 
He  seems  to  have  been  rummogiug  your  bed¬ 
room  to  fiud  something  which  w'as  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  In  a  word,  we  think  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  must  alter  his  manner,  and  that,  if  lie 
does  np!,  be  will  get  exploded  for  qnacken'. 


(  1«9  ) 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

In  Uto  mouth  of  February  there  is  but  little  '  The  short  eucnlar  Ci.uaks  fur  cTeiiiiig  wear, 
ucw  to  chronicle  iu  the  way  of  fashion,  as  all  ,  of  tho  same  colour  and  materiel  as  the  dress, 
our  first  houses  are  waiting  lor  the  bright  sunny  '  are  niucli  in  fasour — the  uscal  trimming  for 
days  of  spring  before  they  produce  their  uorel-  these  cloaks  being  a  very  deep  black  lace, 
ties  for  tliat  season.  These  novelties  are,  doubt-  Viv  saw  lately  a  pink  satin  dress  trimmed  at 
less,  ready,  bnt  our  readers  must  patiently  wait  tho  bottom  witli  block  lace  medallions,  with  a 
for  another  mouth  for  the  aunoaueemeut  of  pink  satin  roton'h,  ornamented  with  black  lace 
Mtriug  thiiiffs,  both  iu  the  way  of  mantles  and  and  a  black  lace  hood.  The  tout  enucuible  of 
dresses.  The  notice  of  two  very  charming  U.vll  this  toilet  was  very  tlUtiiiffue. 

Toilets  may,  perhaps,  bo  acceptable  to  some  of  For  evening  Coiffures  flowers  are  being 
our  readers ;  and  when  we  tell  them  that  these  |  worn  iu  detached  bunches,  tho  hair  forming 
dresses  emanate  from  tho  establisliment  of  now  au  important  item  in  ladies'  headdresses, 
Messi-s.  (jrant  and  Cask,  58,  Oxford-street,  which  wa.s  almo  .t  an  impossibility  when  the 
London,  we  think  it  will  bo  snfiicient  guarantee  wreaths  were  worn  so  largo  and  massive.  In 
of  tho  exquisite  taste  that  was  displayed  iu  the  Paris,  tho  buttertly  eoiffm-e  introduced  by  tho 
arrangement  nd  s<-luctiou  of  these  toilets.  Thu  Empress  with  so  much  success  still  reigns, 
first  arc.:s  was  of  white  moire  antique,  embroi-  Sometimes  the  butterfly  is  made  of  lace,  studded 
dcred  with  stars  of  lilac  silk.  A  profusion  of  with  jewels,  sometimes  of  gilt  filigree,  aud 
lilac  velvet,  edged  with  blonde,  trimmed  the  sometimes  entirely  of  jewels.  The  pretty  white 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  a  jilastron  of  tho  same  ;  feathers,  tippled  and  strewn  with  gold,  we  caa- 
ornamented  the  boflice.  A  berthc  composed  I  not  recommend  too  highly  for  married  ladies, 
of  two  rows  of  blonde  finished  off  tho  upper  They  are  charming  coiffures.  Moss-rose."  ar- 
,  part  of  the  bodice,  and  the  sleeves  consisted  ranged  in  bunches,  and  connected  by  a  plait  of 

I  of  velvet  epaulettes,  trimmed  with  blonde,  rib^ii,  make  very  pretty  young  ladies'  coiffures ; 

Tho  second  toilet  was  a  dress  of  pink  and  white  as  do  also  the  tea-roses,  arranged  to  look  very 
.  tnlle,  made  np  over  satin,  ornamented  with  much  raised  in  front.  IVhcre  a  simple  headdress 

j  bouquets  of  tea-ro5.es.  This  dross  was  extremely  is  desired  nothing  can  bo  prettier  thau  a  bow  of 

elegant,  aud  could  be  made  in  blue  or  maize,  as  I  velvet,  lace,  or  ribbon,  worn  on  the  parting  of 
I  well  as  pink.  Another  extremely  stylisli  ball  |  the  front  hair  between  the  bandeaux,  with  a  bow 

I  dress  was  made  with  n  pink  silk  upper  skirt,  and  cuds  to  correspond  IxOiind ;  or,  what  is 

j  looped  up  over  a  white  silk  skirt,  covered  at  the  |  still  better,  one  of  the  very  pretty  enamel  combs 

bottom  with  very  full  puffings  of  white  tnlle,  i  that  are  now  so  fashionable, 
studded  with  pink  roses.  The  bodice  was  !  F.incy  Jackets  and  W.u.stcoats  appear  to 
arranged  with  a  stomacher  of  white  puffed  ,  be  more  in  vogue  than  ever — the  Zouave,  tho 
tnlle,  the  remainder  being  in  pink  .silk.  A  row  Spanish  Senorita  Jacket,  and  the  Postillion 
of  roses  was  carried  round  the  top  of  tlio  bodice  I  being  the  three  shapes  that  divide  popular 
behind,  and  down  each  side  of  the  white !  favour.  The  first  two  styles  our  readers  aro 
stomacher.  A  very  elegant  evening  dress,  suit-  I  well  acquainted  witli,  as  we  have  given,  at 
ablo  for  monmiug,  was  made  of  grey  moire  i  various  times,  illustrations  of  them.  Wo  will 
antique,  trimmed  with  brood  black  velvet,  edged  !  describe  the  shape  of  tho  Postillion  Jacket,  as, 
with  Maltese  lace,  the  velvet  being  put  on  in  :  doubtless,  there  are  many  of  our  subscribers 
ovals,  one  large  aud  one  small  oval  alternately.  |  who  would  like  to  have  one.  Tho  garment  is 
X  'uortho  of  deep  Maltese  lace,  trimmed  with  :  stylish.  The  bodice  portion  is  made  to  fit  tho 

I  black  velvet,  completed  the  bodice.  The  head- '  figure  with  two  points  in  front  like  a  dres.s 

dress  consisted  of  a  full  bunch  of  silver  wheat-  i  bodice,  and  may  bo  arranged  to  close  at  tho 
ears  in  tho  front,  with  black  tnlln  lappets  '  throat  or  open  with  revers.  A  very  long  bas(jno 
reaching  to  the  waist  behind.  The  gloves  were  |  is  attached  to  the  jacket  behind,  which  is  slojied 
of  tho  same  shade  as  the  dress,  and  stitched  off  sharply  at  the  hips.  The  sleeve  is  usually 
with  I'lack.  of  the  coat  shape,  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow, 

X  perfectly  delicious  uovelW  has  appeared  in  {  cut  rather  long,  and  a  lace  ruffle  is  generally 
I  the  way  of  a  aortic  (fc  W,  or  Opera  C'Lo.vK,  and  { the  finish  to  the  sleeves  at  tho  bottom.  We 

i  one  for  which  we  predict  the  greatest  amount  of  \  have  seen  these  pretty  jackets  in  velvet,  silk, 

success,  as  it  is  really  so  fresh  and  elegant,  and  cloth ;  and  we  may  here  add  that  they  are 
The  garment  consists  of  a  rather  short  circular  |  very  useful  for  wearing  with  old  skirts,  tho 
!  cloak,  arranged  with  a  shawl-shaped  piece  over  bodices  of  which  are  worn  out.  Those  in  velvet 

it,  which,  if  liked,  may  be  thrown  over  the  head  aro  decidedly  the  most  stylish, 
ns  a '  hood.  The  eloak  we  saw  of  this  dcscrip-  The  Figaro,  or  Spanish  Jackets,  made  of  lace, 
tion  was  made  of  a  most  beautiful  shada  of  rank  amongst  the  novelties  of  the  day,  and  the^ 
crimson,  edged  round  with  swansdowii,  and  .  certainly  are  stylish  little  articles.  'Phe  loca  is 

ornamented  with  gold  tassels  and  medallions,  I  made  expresidy  for  them,  which  odds  much  to 

and  fastened  by  a  gold  clasp.  |  their  dittin^iU  appearance.  We  have  seen 

Double  woollen  tiUAWES  m  knitting  or  crochet  these  little  bijoux  in  black  and  white  lace, 
are  being  worn,  the  upper  point  of  which  may  trimmed  in  the  most  coquettish  manner  with 
bo  turned  over  the  head  Ue  a  hood,  in  the  same  innumerable  bows  and  ends.  These  jackets 
I  manner  as  described  in  the  preening  cloak,  are  worn  over  low  dresses,  and  are  made  with 

I  These  knitted  or  crochet  shawls  are  lined  with  laine  open  sleeves  to  show  mn:h  of  the  arm. 

I  silk,  and  are  trimmed  with  moss  fringe  and  nTTicOATs  are  being  trimmed  almost  as 

^  rolourcd  ribbons.  much  as  dresses ;  and  as  now  every  lady  in  the 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


street  shows  more  of  the  former  thui  of  the 
Litter  garment,  it  is  absolntely  necessary  that 
they  shoold  be  tastily  got  np.  The  inevitable 
datings,  which  may  he  seen  evorj’where,  are 
even  pat  roand  crinoline  casings.  AVe  hare 
seen  some  in  white  and  maize  alpaca,  with  tiny 
datings  of  the  same  roand  the  bottom,  which 
bad  a  very  neat  appearance. 

We  hare  noticed  that  petticoats  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  are  being  worn ;  so  if  the 
dress  be  of  linsey  a  petticoat  to  correspond  is 
worn  with  it.  These  linsey  petticoats  are  now 
trimmed  simply  with  a  pleated  doance  of  the 
same  material ;  they  are  very  datable,  and,  if 
soiled  with  mad,  can  so  easily  be  brnshed  with¬ 
out  spoiling  the  material.  Where  elaborate 
trimmings  are  brought  into  requisition,  the 
mnd  soon  stains  and  spoils  the  beaaty  of  them. 

For  wearing  under  crinolines,  wo  must  recom¬ 
mend  to  oar  readers  the  woven  woollen  petti¬ 
coats  to  imitate  knitting,  and  which  are  mana- 
factared  in  all  colours.  They  are  delightfully 
warm  garments,  as  may  be  imagined  ;  they  cling 
so  nicely  to  the  dgare ;  and  it  is  certamly  of 
more  importance  to  wear  a  warm  petticoat  under 
than  over  the  crinolines.  Some  are  striped, 
others  are  checked;  and,  in  porchasing  these 
petticoats,  the  colonr  chosen  shoold  match  the 
stockings  and  upper  jupon,  as  nothing  can  be 
in  worse  taste  than  to  see  a  medley  of  colours 
in  nnder-clotbing. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  new 
mode  of  wearing  Veils,  which  mode  is  now 
coming  into  general  use.  They  arc  made  of 
sprigged  net,  edged  with  a  pretty  lace  and 
narrow  insertion.  Through  the  insertion  a 
tiny  velvet  is  run  on  the  right  side  ;  this  is  tied 
in  a  bow  over  the  bonnet-strings,  and  converts 
the  veil  into  a  perfect  net  mask.  Now  that  the 
windy  weather  is  coming  on,  these  veils  will  be 
found  of  immense  service  in  protecting  the  face, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  cold  air  to  get 
nndemeath  them.  In  one  of  our  Supplements 
we  hope  soon  to  publish  an  illustration  of  one 
of  these  pretty  veils,  showing  their  appearance 
when  worn. 

Mr.  Kimmel  has  this  year  surpassed  himself 
in  the  valentines  he  has  prepared  for  the  love¬ 
sick  swains  of  1863,  and  sweethearts  will  indeed 
be  charmed,  both  as  regards  their  visual  and 
olfactory  organs,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  one  of  Mr.  Kimmel's  perfumed  valen¬ 
tines.  They  are  gems  of  taste.  Those  we 
wish  particularly  to  notice  are  adorned  with 
iiaturiu  flowers,  toed  and  pressed  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  and  gumm^,  to  imitate  nature 
as  closely  as  possible,  on  an  elaborate  sheet  of 
fancy  paper.  Amatory  lines,  mottoes,  &c.,  are, 
of  coarse,  the  necessary  accompaniments  to  a 
valentine ;  but,  besides  all  these,  we  have  the 
valentine  scented  with  the  perfume  of  the  flower 
represented — an  idea  at  once  elegant  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  heart-shaped  valentine,  decked  with 
flowers  and  profusely  perfumed,  is  a  veritable 
tweet  heart,  and  a  little  article  quite  worthy  of 
the  name.  Two  other  novelties  of  Mr.  lUm- 
mel's  we  must  find  a  few  lines  for,  as  we  think 
them  very  ingenious  and  pretty.  The  first  is  the 
soented  Ian,  arranged  with  a  tiny  perforated 
ornament  ^  one  end,  to  hold  a  small  sponge 
saturated  with  the  niost  deheiona  scent ;  the 


fan,  when  in  use,  wafting  sweet-smelling  odours 
most  refreshing  to  inhale.  Then  there  is  the 
“  Suiprise  Album,”  a  little  case  made  to  imitate 
exactfy  a  photographic  album,  containing  dain¬ 
tily-arranged  bottles  of  perfume.  This  “  Sur¬ 
prise  Album"  makes  a  pretty  present  to  give  to 
young  people,  and,  if  the  perfume  were  of  a 
little  fitter  description,  would  form  a  charming 
gift  for  any  one.  We  think  it  a  pity  that,  where 
so  much  taste  is  di.splayed  in  the  getting  np  of 
these  elaborate  fancy  articles,  more  care  is  not 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  perfume.  How¬ 
ever,  this  album  is  altogether  so  pretty,  that  we 
recommend  it  most  cordially  to  those  who  are 
on  the  look-out  for  an  inexpensive  cadeau. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  COLUMN. 

Alpaca  wiU  be  much  used  during  the  coming 
spring  for  children's  dresses,  for  little  girls 
especially.  The  manufacture  of  this  fabric  is 
now  so  beautiful  that  we  can  suggest  nothing 
prettier.  Foulards  wiU  also,  to  a  great  extent, 
t>e  in  requisition  for  little  people.  We  have 
seen  a  pretty  little  alpaca  dress,  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  fawn.  It  was  made  with  three  tiny 
flounces  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  corded  with 
green.  The  bodice,  high,  was  trimmed  to 
imitate  a  Spanish  jacket,  and  the  sleeves,  with 
a  seam  at  the  elbow,  were  arranged  with  a  deep 
pointed  coif,  also  in  green.  Another  pretty 
little  girl's  dress  was  in  black  and  white  checked 
poplin,  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  blue 
ruches,  put  on  in  Vandykes.  The  bodice,  also 
high,  was  ornamented  with  ruches,  to  imitate 
a  Swiss  corsage. 

A  pretty  little  novelty  has  appeared  in  the  way 
of  little  girl's  drawers  or  knickerbockers.  They 
are  made  in  lougcloth,  gathered  into  an  inser¬ 
tion  below  the  knee,  the  insertion  running  up 
each  side  of  the  leg.  This  insertion  is  arranged 
to  carry  rather  a  wide  ribbon,  which  is  run  in  it 
and  tied  round  the  leg.  The  ribbon  at  the 
sides  is  allowed  to  fall  in  small  hanging  bows — 
an  effect  both  novel  and  pretty.  For  ordinary 
occasions,  the  unpicking  and  replacing  the 
ribbon,  for  washing  purposes,  would  entail  too 
much  trouble ;  but,  when  a  very  dressy  pair  of 
drawers  is  required,  wo  cannot  too  liighly  re¬ 
commend  these  stylish  knickerbockers.  Made 
in  white  muslin,  with  blue  ribbon  bows,  they 
would  be  exceedingly  pretty,  with,  of  course,  a 
pair  of  blue  flannel  drawers  underneath,  to 
make  the  garment  sufficiently  worm.  Imitation 
knitted  and  crochet  petticoats  are  being  worn  by 
little  girls  under  their  tiny  cages,  and  most 
comfortable  they  arc,  particularly  for  walking. 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

DESCBIFTION  OF  TOILETS. 

Mobninq  Dbess. — Cap  of  Irish  guipure, 
laid  over  a  very  fuU  ruche.  A  coloured  bow 
of  ribbon  is  placed  just  in  the  front.  Muslin 
cravat,  trimmed  with  lace.  Dress  of  grey 
mplin,  trimmed  with  velvet,  lace,  and  braid. 
It  IS  made  in  la  forme  princesse  ;  that  is  to  say, 
body  and  skirt  in  one.  A  trimming  of  fringe, 
velvet,  and  braid  is  put  on  to  imitate  a  pwe- 
rine.  The  sleeve  is  very  tight  to  the  arm, 
being  sloped  off  sharply  from  the  ribow.  Ji. 
trimming  of  lace,  gimp,  and  braid  is  carri^ 
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romid  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  aud  op  the  sides 
of  the  same,  aod  the  pockets  are  ornameuted  to 
correspond. 

Ball  Dress. — The  coifforo  of  this  toilet  is 
extremely  stylish.  The  hair  is  turned  bark  in 
front  a  V Imji/ralrice,  aud  is  arranged  in  a  bow 
behind,  from  under  which  the  hair  falls  in  tiny 
frizzed  curls.  The  headdress  is  composed  of 
velvet  and  a  long  ostrich  feather.  The  dress  is  | 
of  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  chenille 
fringe.  The  bodice  is  very  low,  pointed  behind 
and  before,  arranged  with  a  chenille  berthe  to 
match  the  trimming  on  the  skirt.  The  sleeve 
is  composed  of  a  simple  puffin)^  of  silk,  over 
which  the  berthe  falls,  so  forming  a  kind  of  | 
epanlettc.  Each  of  the  fringe  ornamentations 
on  the  skirt  is  terminated  by  a  bow  without 
ends. 

Toilet  for  a  Bal  Costum^. — This  is  a 
pretty  model  to  copy  for  those  who  are  in  need 
of  a  fancy  dress.  The  materials  used  need  not 
be  very  costly  to  produce  a  good  effect ;  one  of 
the  principal  things  to  think  of  is  the  proper 
selection  of  colonrs,  so  that  they  harmonise 
well  together.  Onr  figure  is  so  accurately 
detailed  that  further  description  would  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

Little  Girl's  Dress. — This  pretty  little 
costume  may  be  worn  by  a  little  girl  from  four 
to  seven  years  of  age.  The  dress  and  jacket 
are  in  velvet,  trimmed  with  swansdown.  The 
jacket  is  slightly  onen  in  front,  showing  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  white  silk  or  French  merino.  The 
sleeve  fits  nearly  tightly  to  the  arm.  Velvet 
hat  and  scarlet  feather. 

Madame  Adolphe  Oonbaud,  218,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked 
together  and  trimmed,  of  any  of  the  garments 
illustrated  in  this  plate.  Madame  Goubaud  in¬ 
cludes  a  flat  pattern  with  the  made-up  model, 
and  requests  her  correspondents  to  forward  their 
measurements  in  ordering  patterns. 

s.  d. 

Kobe  Princesse,  Body  and  Skirt  in  one, 


complete . 5  6 

Ball  Dress,  complete  .  .  .  .56 

Bodice,  Sleeve,  and  Berthe  .  .  .26 

Fancy  Dress . 5  6 

Little  Girl's  Costume  .  .  .  .  .S  U 

Little  Girl's  Jacket  aud  Waistcoat  .  .‘2  0 


OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Bead  Watch-Pocket. — Materials  for  one 
air :  A  quarter  of  a  yard  of  canvas.  No.  40 ; 
alf  a  row  of  the  large  pearl  beads ;  half  an 
ounce  of  chalk  beads ;  1  oz.  of  crystal  ditto ; 
1  oz.  of  large-sized  crystal  for  the  edge ;  1  skein 
of  azuliue  blue  filoselle ;  three-quarters  of  a 
bunch  of  steel  beads.  No.  7 ;  a  small  piece  of 
blue  silk  for  lining ;  and  cardboard.  These 
watch-pockets  may  bo  worked  in  two  ways, 
either  on  canvas  or  velvet ;  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  most  elegant  and  effective  mode  of 
making  them.  A  piece  of  canvas  must  be  cut 
the  size  of  our  entire  illustration,  and  a  piece 
the  size  of  the  little  pocket.  These  must  be 
worked  with  the  beads,  the  pocket  lined  with 
silk,  and  the  back  with  cardboard  and  silk. 
The  two  pieces  must  be  sewn  together,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pockrt  ed<^  round  witii  the  larger- 
sized  ciystal  Mads.  Sometimes  a  small  piece 


of  wire  is  put  in  the  top  of  the  pocket  to  keep 
it  out  nicely.  We  would  suggest,  too,  that  a 
fringe  of  beads  sewn  round  the  bottom,  instead 
of  the  plain  row,  would  be  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment.  Half  of  the  leaves  are  in  chalk  and  half 
in  crystal  beads,  whilst  the  stems  are  all  in 
chalk.  Down  the  centre  of  each  leaf  there  is 
a  row  of  steel  beads,  put  in  after  the  other 
I  portions  arc  worked,  ^itch  benil  is  twi  threaded 
sejmrately,  but  a  sufficient  number  is  threaded 
to  form  one  row  of  the  leaf,  aud  so  on.  A  piece 
of  white  paper,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  two  large 
flowers,  should  be  laid  on  the  canvas  before 
they  are  worked.  The  crystal  beads  are  then 
:  threaded  over  in  rows,  and  filled  in  with  a  star 
of  large  pearl  beads.  The  pattern  is  formed  in 
prei-isely  the  same  manner  whether  done  on 
canvas  or  velvet — that  is  to  say,  the  beads  are 
not  put  on  singly, 

M^.  Wilcoeksou,  d-l,  Goodge-street,  Totten- 
ham-conrt-road,  Loudon,  W.,  supplies  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  these  pockets,  including  the  canvas 
traceil  for  working.  The  price  is  2s.  6d. ;  traced 
on  velvet,  3s.  fid ;  postage,  8d. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
JoLLT  Bed  No.se.  You  certainly  sutler  from  Ui- 
digestion  to  a  great  extent  To  get  rid  of  the 
‘  maggots  on  your  nose,”  we  recommend  you  to 
live  abstemiously  and  to  take  as  mucii  exercise  as 
pos.sibIe.  It  would  he  well  to  consult  an  authority 
on  the  subject;  ho  might  perhaps,  be  able  to 
give  you  something  that  would  assist  to  clear 
your  coroplexion.  Do  not  however,  take  any 
quack  medicinea — W.  H  L.  We  recommend  you 
to  look  a  little  farther,  and  not  marry  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  you  by  relatioiisbip.  You  stand  a 
better  chance  of  having  Hue  and  healthy  children. 
— Nixa.  The  word  "guipure"  U  pronounced 
ge-purt:  *•  brioche"  is  pronounced  bre-ufh. — >L  O., 
Ghezmiitiik.  We  shall  nut  be  able  togive  you  the 
other  half  of  the  alphabet  but  very  likely  shall  l>o 
able  to  do  the  R  and  S  in  the  style  you  wish.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  aljihabet  in  this  month's  yellow 
sheet  of  patteru.s.  Y uu  cannot  do  better  than  use 
these  letters;  they  are  extremely  pretty  when 
worked. — I.ii.v  L.  We  think  it  better  to  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Mintom.  33,  Soho-square,  fur  instructions 
in  wax  flower  making.  A  few  lessons  would  be  ah- 
soluiely  necessary;  the  art  could  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  written  directiuna — JL  F.  C.  If  you 
offer  your  work  at  a  reasonable  price  we  should 
think  you  might  dispose  of  it  to  some  respectable 
uuttitiing  warehouse.  Before  offering  it  for  sale, 
on  no  account  have  It  icaaheil. — Ansz  J.  The  same 
paste  is  used  for  decorating  the  pie  as  the  pie  is 
made  of.  It  should  be  rolled  out  very  thin,  then 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  leaves,  rings,  crescents,  &c., 
and  stuck  on  with  egg.  The  raised  pie  moulds  that 
arc  now  used  are  very  convenient  for  the  purjiose. 
They  are  made  with  a  hinge  to  open,  and  the  iiaste 
is  moulded  on  to  it.  When  the  pie  is  baked  the 
mould  is  opened  and  'he  pie  taken  out.  The  leaves 
and  grapes  that  are  sometimes  seen  on  raised  pies 
are  formed  by  paste  cutters  made  in  that  shajie. — 
Alice  J.  EnwARua  We  have  not  seen  a  pattern 
fur  wool-work  of  Garibaldi  and  his  horse.  Figure 
subjects  do  nut  appear  to  be  much  worked  now ; 
they  scarcely  ever  repay  the  time  aud  trouble 
spent  on  them.  Floa'ers  or  arabesque  dc.sigus  are 
much  more  suitable. — Miss  Bobinsox.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  address  of  a  Parisian  house  where  the 
new  porte-jnpet  mitj  be  obtained; — M.  Simon,  183, 
Bue  St  Hunord,  Paris.  We  have  not  yet  seen  these 
little  articles  in  Ismdon,  but  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  they  will  Boon  make  their  appearance 
here. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


ViBf.o.— The  “Eplthe- 
lamiutn,”  or  Bridal  Son.i, 
was  sung  by  the  young  men 
and  maids  ontside  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  bridegroom,  whilst  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  eating  a 
quince  together.  This  was  the  custom 
amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was 
required  by  Solon's  lawa  With  this 
hlghly-rcHned  people  the  bride  was  usually 
conducted  to  her  future  home  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  mules,  with  her  husband  on  one 
side  and  his  most  intimate  friend  on  the 
other,  the  bridal  party  forming  a  procession  with 
torches,  and  shiging.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
journey  the  axle-tree  was  broken,  to  signify  that 
she  was  to  remain  there.  The  marriage  feast  was 
then  celebrated.  The  day  (tfter  the  feast  the 
marriage  presents  were  made  to  the  newly-married 
couple  by  their  friends.  Among  the  Ilumans  the 
bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  by  a  procession  resembling  that  among  the 
Greeks,  bearing  in  her  bands  the  emblems  of 
diligence — a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.  She 
was  lifted  over  the  threshold  by  two  married  men, 
and  received  by  the  bridegroom  within  with  fire 
and  water,  symbols  of  purification.  The  keys  of  the 
house  were  then  presented  to  her,  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  concluded  with  a  feast,  after  which  she 
was  conducted  to  her  apartment  by  matrons  who 
had  only  had  one  husband;  and  minstrels  and 
friends  sang  “  Epithalamia”  without  during  the 
night  Usually  there  was  a  pretended  seizure  and 
carrying  off  of  the  bride  from  her  mrents,  in 
memory  of  tb%  exploit  of  the  Sabinea  The  Uritial 
Kiu  is  of  unknown  antiquit}',  and  is  enjoined  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the 
old  missals  long  before  the  Common  Prayer-Book. 

ST.  VALENTINE. 

LAcaniNO  maiden,  bending  low, 

With  a  cheek  o'  crimson  glow, 

O'er  a  little  loving  lay 
That  the  postman  left  to-day ; 

Pink  and  scented,  dear  and  true. 

With  a  glowing  picture  too, 

'Which  a  pair  o'  hearts  displays. 

Frizzling  o'er  a  mystic  blaze ; 

While  a  little  shivering  Cupid, 

Looking  very  cold  and  stupid. 

Points,  with  looks  that  scorn  resistance. 

To  a  steeple  in  the  distance — 

I.aagbing  maiden,  bear  from  me— - 
What  my  Valentine  must  be. 

Bright  and  winsome,  rare  and  good, 

Badiant  in  her  maidenhood : 

Eyes  of  tender,  melting  blue, 

■Wavy  curls  o'  sunny  hue, 

Bosy  lips  so  ripe  and  merry. 

Cheeks  as  blooming  as  a  cherry. 

And  a  waist  of  sylphy  grace. 

Which  my  arm  can  just  embrace : 

Fond  and  roguish,  arch  and  gay, 

As  a  fairy  or  a  fay ; 

And  yet  beneath  her  playful  part, 

A  very  woman  In  her  heart 

Ah !  that  heart— enchanting  shrine— 

Must  be  ever,  ever  mine : 

Mine  in  pleasure,  mine  in  sorrow. 

Mine  to-^y,  and  mine  to-morrow; 

Mine  when  others  from  me  sever. 

Mine  for  life,  and  mine  for  ever; 

Ever  slinging  nearer,  nearer, 

Ever  fonder,  ever  dearer; 


Not  a  doubt  I  cannot  still. 

Not  a  void  but  I  can  fill ; 

Ever  clinging  nnto  me. 

As  the  Ivy  to  the  tree. 

Yes,  my  beautiful  ideal 
Must  be  ever  true  and  leal ; 

Quite  content  to  share  my  life 
As  a  loved  and  loving  wife. 

And  to  lean,  with  trusting  charm. 

On  my  rougher,  stronger  arm : 

Not  with  adulation  blind 
Lifting  me  above  my  kind ; 

But  with  eyes  whose  loving  quest 
Peers  into  my  inmost  breast. 

And,  with  trembling  pity,  icods 
Many  errors  and  misdeeds ; 

Yet  each  fault  and  dire  mistake 
Pardons  for  our  love's  sweet  sake. 

Ever  meek  and  true  to  mo, 
ilust  my  chosen  woe  wife  l)o: 

Not  with  pouting,  stem  amaze. 

Noting  all  my  peevish  ways. 

But  with  wifely  arts  and  wiles,  , 

Gentle  words,  and  winsome  smiles. 

Soothing  down  the  cares  and  aches 
That  the  cold,  hard  world  makes. 

.\11  my  joy,  and  sorrow  too. 

She  must  share,  as  wives  should  do. 

Bearing,  without  plaint  or  show. 

Her  full  half  of  all  our  woo; 

And  still  adding,  unawares. 

To  the  happiness  she  shares ; 

And  when  foes  their  spite  would  wreak, 
.Standing,  with  a  fiushlng  cheek. 

And  a  calm,  defiant  pride. 

Meek  and  wife-like  at  my  side. 

Thus  she'll  light  our  home  so  lowly, 

V'ith  a  glamour  rare  and  holy ; 

All  her  loved  and  lovely  life 
Centring  in  the  Perfect  Wife. 

Ever  ready  must  she  be 
With  a  woman's  sympathy; 

Never  known  to  scorn  or  vex 
E'en  the  lowest  of  her  sex ; 

Nor  with  hands  too  white  and  rare 
For  the  meanest  household  care; 

Knowing  that  a  wife's  best  beauty 
Centred  is  in  homely  duty. 

Not  too  fond  of  showy  dress. 

Nor  too  vain  of  comeliness ; 

Yet  with  a  true  woman's  pride — 

Which  she  doesn't  care  to  hide — 

In  her  winsome,  wifely  grace, 

-And  her  own  sweet  bonnie  face. 

Thus  along  life's  chequered  strand 
Will  we  wander  hand-in-hand. 

Our  “two-celled"  heart,  enchanted  treasure. 
Throbbing  still  to  one  sweet  measure ; 

All  her  doubts  and  fears,  at  length. 

Besting  on  my  grosser  strength. 

While  her  meeker,  holier  soul 
Kways  me  with  a  sweet  control. 

And,  with  soft  and  chasten'd  light. 

Guides  me  to  its  own  pure  height. 

Lifting  me  above  the  clod. 

Nearer  to  our  common  God. 

When  these  charms  in  one  combine. 

May  she  bo  my  “  Valentino."  E.  C'oller. 
The  LANO.tBiiiRE  Poor. — We  have  received, 
dur^  the  {»st  month,  to  January  20th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contributions . —  £  $.  d. 

A  Poor  Governess .  0  10 

Mrs.  Wm.Burdwood  (weekly  collccilons)  '2  18  10 
A  Header  of  the  Enolisbwomax's  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  .  0  5  0 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  ...  25  IS  9 

Total  . £29  3  7 

Three  further  parcels  of  clothing  have  also  been 
received,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  Bawtenstall, 
Accrjngton,  Hadfleld,  and  Blackley. 
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London,  248,  Sliand,  W.O. 

IT  having  been  represented  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  HOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE  llmt  the  CHANGE  IN 
PRICE,  from  Twopence  to  Sixpence  monthly,  would  prevent 
a  great  number  of  Roys  buying  the  Magazine,  he  determined 
to  issue  a  Periodical  for  Youth  cheaper  than  ever.  He  begs, 
accordingly,  to  announce  that  he  published. 

Oh  January  Is?,  ISfid  (to  he  continued  Monthly), 

NUMBER  ONE 

OF  Tne 

Boy’s  Penny  Magazine. 

S.  0.  BEETON. 


Contents  of  the  First  Number. 

1.  Crimson  Pages.  Illustrated 

2.  When  I’m  a  Man. 

3.  Cotton  in  India.  Illustrated. 

4.  How  I  Served  Out  Old  Feist. 

5.  Mr.  Jack  and  a  Select  Circle.  Illnstratcd. 

6.  The  Odd  Boy. 

7.  The  Miner  and  the  Pixies.  Illustrated. 

8.  The  Island  of  the  Red  Men.  Illustrated. 

9.  Hans's  Temptation.  Illustrated. 

10.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

11.  Christmas  Chimes. 

12.  The  Father. 

13.  Puzzles,  Conundrums,  Curious  Experiments. 

14.  Notes  and  Queries. 

15.  Things  Worth  Knowing. 


LONDON:  S.  O.  KEETON,  248,  STRAND,  W.C.; 
And  all  BookscUvrs  in  Town  and  Country. 


THE 

Boy’s  Own  Magazine. 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPRDVED  NEW  SERIES. 

6*^  Monthly. 

No.  1  on  tTaiiiiary  1st,  1803. 

During  the  year  the  following  will  appear:— 

Cressy  and  Poictiers ;  or,  The  Black  Prince’s  Page.  B} 
J.  G.  Edgar.  Illustrated  by  Bobert  Dudley. 

The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Davidger,  Seventeen  Years  and 
Four  Months  a  Captive  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  the  Authoi 
of  “  Wild  Sports  of  tin  W'oriil"  Illustrated  by  Harden  Moiville. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Navy.  Illustrated  by  Captain  May. 

The  Young  Norseman.  By  W’.  B.  Banda. 

Chemistry.  By  W.  O.  llowgrave. 

Blanly  Exercises.  By  Practical  Men. 

Menageries.  By  Bov.  J.  G.  W’ooit  Illustrated  by  P.  W.  Kehl 
Orson.  By  the  Countess  de  Scgiir.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  DoriS. 
Puzzle  Pages.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett 
A  Coasting  Voyage  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne.  Made, 
Narrated,  and  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Archer  and  H.  O.  Ilinei 
Mechanical  Working  Models,  By  various  Writcra. 

Off  Capo  Horn,  and  other  Stories.  By  F.  Gerstauker. 

&C.  &C.  &c. 

Our  original  system  of  Prize  Essays  will  be  continued  and  further 
developed. 

Our  Prizes,  consisting  of  valuable  and  useful  articles,  we  shall  also 
continue  to  distribute.  Concemiug  these,  an  anuouuccincut,  which  will 
startle  our  Subscribers,  will  be  printed  in  the  January  Number  of  the 
Uagaziiia 

S.  0.  Bekion. 

London,  348,  Strand,  W.C.,  Dcotmior,  18(3. 
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Cash’s  I  Cambric  Frilling 


Requires  neither  hemminff  cr 
whipphrg,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
,  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
^Washing  Apparel. 

^  Sold  by  all  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 
containing  IS  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  Sc  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


THOMSON’S 


CRINOLINES. 


Perfection  of  Comfort, 


Perfection  of  Make. 


Perfection  of  Elegance. 


Perfection  of  Economy. 


Trade  Mark. 

Sold  Everjrwhere,  with  their  Trade  Mark  of  a  **  Crown.** 


LL  SCBOOU  nrar  Erith,  Rfftt. 

Mr.  C  I  ARM9TKONO  rmpectfulW  iavit 


tnVRIVAT-LEO  PKI25E  MED  AX. 

LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED  BT  THE  WHEELER  AND  WILSON  JT^ff.  Ca, 
^  With  all  recent  ImprevemenU  and  ad* 

A  dlUofia,  Crystal  Cloth  Prencr,  Binder,  vii 

J  Corder,  Hemmer,  Ite.,  &e.  Will  Mitch, 

C  Hem,  Fdl,  bind,  Cord,  Oather,  and  Em*  *1“ 

A  broldtr.  Itaimplelndcaiipi,notllableto 

B  Itet  out  of  order;  eleitant  tn  appearance, 

strong  and  durable;  the  work  will  nut 
ravel;  and  they  will  make  ftwm  bOO  to 
8.000  of  the  firmest  and  most  regular 
Stitches  per  niinnte.  They  can  be  used 
equally  well  for  the  finest  llnslin  or  the 
thickest  Cloth,  and  will  Stitch  with  great 
f^fKpSS^ M  beauty  and  rtgularily  every  description 

I  work  that  can  be  done  by  means  of 

1  '  .nXiL  V  hand  sewing,  and  with  a  spe^  equal  to 

J  vW  18  seamstresses.  Instruction  gratis  to 

every  rurchaser.  Illustrated  Prospectus 
gratis  and  post-ffee. 


Tint  Class 
Prize  Medal 


OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS,  138.  REGENT  STREET,  W 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOOTS  PATENT  UMBRELLA  STAND. 


ALL. PLACE  COLLEGIATE 


Parents  and  OnardUns  who  hsvr  youihs  to  put  to 
hclirol  to  InspsTt  hi»  Maohion  of  rooms,  and 
grouads  of  tldrtT^ihirc  aerrs,  compiising  rrk-ket* 
grousMls  tshwpnnrt,  ronkrrtr,  chostnut-grove,  exten* 
•ire  gardens,  susd  trout  stream,  affordlog  cxrelleQt 
and  safe  bo|lhiag  for  tb«  pupiU  Mr.  Aimsirong 
guaranlers  a  KN*»d  clas«iral,niatbomatl«al,  military, 
naolkal,  or  eororo^rrUI  education  to  alt  intrusted  to 
kiscarv.  PrihspcctitB#*,  with  view  of  Hall-pUcc,  In 
rwply  H  aiH'kcs'ions.  Omnibus  from  Abbey-wood 
Sttikm,  Monk  Rem  RaHway;  alsoftom  the  Amnal 
Statiosa,  WosdwKh,  to  Bexley. 


A  MACNinCENT  COLLECTION  OF 


'rich,  FOREIGN 

pRESSES^^ 

PERTECTLY  NEW  FABRICS  .HKUESl 
FROM  25.6  TO  3CU1N  EASTHE  E 
ALSOMENOLESS  ASSORTMEKTOFCH 

—  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  1 

rNCAUTiEsoFrAsnoin 
lORA  FULL  DRESS.  1 
EAPftUSErUL  DRESSES 

MATERIAL. 

VrEEDLES. — To  Ladiea  requiring 

«L^  s  rea’Iy  good  Noodlr.  lOO  of  the  Boat  Dritlrd 
•r  Rgg  Byrd,  In  tbt  New  BnT«lope  Casos,  for  19 
Btasngs ;  or  In  rWgant  Morocco  Cam,  with  Photo- 
trapk  the  Prince  of  Waits  and  th*  Princess 
AlrxAndra,  for  91  Stamps,— JAMBS  LRB,  Needle 
Maaufarturer,  Orret  Mills,  near  BUmingham. 


.  PATTERNS  POSrr  TREEw 

103.104.105.  106 .107.108. 

OXFORD  STREET  LONDON. 


WSEDDING  AH©  jaiETHp AY  PEE83ENT8. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  Co.  Invito  attention  to  their  choice  and  elegant  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLF.RY, 
Watchea,  Clocka,  Oamitaret  da  Cheminha,  Table  Omamenta,  Dreiaing  Coaoa  and  Baga,  Fancy  Cabinet 
Ware,  Hedlcval-Monnted  Welnnt  Wood,  and  an  endlaaa  variety  of  tho  moat  Ingeniooa  and  beautiful 
Mtnnfactures  of  London,  Paria,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  at  piiee.  to  anit  all  pnrchaeera. 

T.  A.  S.  and  Co.  give  the  following  LIMITED  LIST  ea  a  gnidance  for  their  conntry  patron,  who  may 
be  unable  to  vlait  their  eitabllahmcnt  thla  leason,  atiurlng  them  that  any  command,  lotmated  to  their 
cere  will  receive  tbdr  beat  attention. 

Xag.  £>.a.  I  t  •.  4.  t  >.  4. 

French  DrawInr-rDom  Clock.  ..  from  I  ,  0  to  100  0  0  llctliwv,1.a,atd.  Barctopc-cafci  from  I  10  0  to  lu  0  0 


Gold  Wfttches . 

Silver  Watches . 

Gold  Guard  and  Albert  Chains 
Gold  and  Silver  Peadl-enses 

PmelUng-bottlcs  . . 

pMrl  and  Silver  Card^scs 
Pul  Deem  and  other  Fans  .  • 
l.adlas*  I>rroslng-ea*rs  ..  .. 

GeoUrmen's  Dresi4ng-easM 
Morneeo  Dreasiag  Bags  .. 


60  0  1  IMtto  ditto  Blottifig-booki 

60  0  0  Ditto  ditto  Inkstands 

90  0  0  Work-texestn  eholet  woods 
94  0  0  Deaks  and  Dropateh-boxet  «, 
IS  10  0  Jawel-caaes  and  Caskets  ..  •• 
19  10  0  Psient  Srif-eloshig  Book-alkies  ,« 
7  0  0  Ormolu  Candelabra  ••  ••  ,• 

90  0  0  Dittn  CandletUeks  ##  ••  «• 

fnO  0  0  Ditto  Flower  Vases  ne  ••  •• 

60  0  0  Fancy  Toilet  Bottles  ••  en  e* 
00  0  0  Letter  Weighers  ••  . . 


Diamond  and  Gem  Ornaments,  Bracelet*,  Btoochee,  Rings,  Necklets,  Lockets,  Earrlngt,  Chains,  Studs, 
Scarf  PliM,  Sleeve  Unka,  and  every  deacripilon  of  Jewellery  at  modhrate  pricna ;  and  n  lorgt  Slock  of  othar 
Articles  tulUble  for  Presents,  but  too  various  to  enumerate.  The  Royal  Album  completa,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraits  of  the  Royel  and  Imperial  Families  of  Europe,  betidee  eminent  Perionagei  of  every 
netion ;  eleo  an  elegant  naaortment  of  other  Albums,  contalnl^  from  30  to  3M  PortraUa.  Folding 
Photo^ph  Frames  In  Gilt  Ormolu  In  great  varlaiy. 

A  choice  aaaortment  of  Painted  Fans,  with  subjecta,  Sa  fid.,  7a  fid.,  10a.  Od.,  I6a  Od.,  21a.,  3Sa,  Md  SOa. 
Dress  Fana  in  Silk,  with  and  without  Spanglea  In  varlona  c.alonra,  at  10a  fid.,  lla  fid.,  18a  Od.,  18a  Od.,  aoa, 
SOa.  Od.,  80^  60a.,  and  66a  Painted  on  Vollnm,  by  hind,  from  00a  to  S8il. 

T.  A.  8ZMF80N  AND  Ca, 

154,  REGENT-STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 


L'mdoa  I  Printed  by  Jaa  Wade,  Biydgea-ctreet,  Coreat  Garden. 
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LimtATURE. — Tales,  Essays,  Biographies,  ReTiewi, 
Music,  and  Fashions.  Illuttraled. 

The  FASinom  aitD  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fa-shion 
Plato.  A  Coloured  Pattern  of  Toilet  Cushion  in 
Bead  and  Wool  Work.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns, 
containing  Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental 
Needlework,  Ac.  Illustration  of  a  Lady's  Figaro 
Bodice  and  Voste,  with  full-sized  Diagrams  for 
Cutting  Out  and  Making  the  same. 


This  day  is  published,  and  will  he  continaed  monthly, 
ft  Edition,  ftft  well  fts  ft  Sirpenmp  Edition,  of  the 

EKGLiAHwoMAN'a  DoMBSTic  Maoazinr.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  their  booksellert  instnictiona  fts 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

4  The  Sixpenny  Edition  '^meins  exftcUy  the  Mme 
ftft  before,  in  sUe,  contents,  end  price. 
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COLD  BLIGHTS  THE  FAIREST  FLOWERS, 
AND  BLOSSOMS  FADE  BEFORE  ITl 


Till-  cald,  piercing  winds  of  March  are  subversive  of  personal  comfort  and 
attraction  to  Ladies,  in  causing  an  unseemly  roughness  and  redness  of  the  nun* 
plexlon  and  skin,  and,  witli  tlie  lips,  to  become  tender  and  chapped.  As  a 
provciiUvc  and  a  relief  in  all  such  cases,  the  application  of 

ROWLA7IDS'  KALYDOR 

will  prove  peculiarly  grateful.  This  unique  Botanical  rreparation  alla|w  mil 
irriia'iun  and  tcndei  ne^a  of  the  s>  in,  removes  cutaneous  disfigurements.  frecklA,, 
and  tan.  and  iinp  irtaa  healthy  and  blooming  appearance  to  the  complexion,  and 
a  delicacy  and  softness  to  tlie  neck,  hands,  and  arms.  Perseverance  In  Its  appU- 
c.stlnn  proiiMtes  a  flue  and  nnlntcrrupted  exercise  of  thr.se  important  functimia 
of  tile  skin  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  lieallh,  and  the  attainment  and 
cvntii  iinnce  of  a  lieaiilitul  enniplexion. 

I  s  p:irif>ing  and  retresiiing  properties  have  obtained  its  selection  by  Royalty, 
and  tlie  several  Cuuits  thrnegbout  Europe,  togctlicr  with  the  iUU  of  the 
Aristocracy _ Price  4s.  6<1.  and  8s.  fid. per  boUU. 

SOLD  BY  A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN, 

And  by  Cliemists  and  Perfumers. 

•,*  Ask  for  “  HOWL  A  N  I)S’  K  A  LY  1X)K,”  and  beware  of  spurious  and  pernicious 
articles  under  the  name  of  ■'  K.\LYIX)U.’ 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  3 

FOR  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

OIsENFIEIsD  STARCH. 

H.ild  hv  All  Onw^fsri  rhAndIwM  nilmm 


HORHIMAH’S 

PureTea 

“ALWAYS  GOOD  ALIKE.” 

Importing  it  not  covered  with 
powdered  colour  prevents  the 
Chinese  passing  off  low-priced 
brown  Autumn  leaves ;  hence  this 

cheapest,  ahd  best.  I 

SOLO  IN  PACKETS  01  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TQVN.  I 


MOYEhTlES  FOE  THE  SFRJHav 


GBAHT  AND  GASK, 

SILK  MERCERS  &  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

Have  a  large  and  wcll-aaaorted  ateck  of 

BRITISH  AND  FOREtON  SILKS,  SHAWLS.  MANTLES.  MADE  SKIRTS,  EVENINO  DEESSfcf 
FA.NCY  DRESS  FABRICS,  HIBBON.S,  Qi.DVES,  HOSIERY,  LACE  GOODS, 

PRINIED  CAMUKICS,  HOUSEHOLD  and  FAMILY  LINEMS,  Ac. 

Every  article  ii  marked  In  plalh  dgorci,  at  wboleamle  price#  for  ready  money.  O.  and  0.  Invite  .vpeciK 
attention  to  a  lot  of 

NEW  FRENCH  FANCY  SILKS  FOR  THE  SPRING, 

At  32a.  Gd.  to  2}  Guineas  the  full  dress  of  14  yards,  wide  width :  snd  s  lot  of  the 

VERY  RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES, 

Id  ail  Colours,  at  10s.  6d.  per  yard— yard  wide.  Both  of  -fv-.r-  oils  ;.i-  g-cjily  under  price. 

Also  FRENCH  PIQUtlS  snd  PRINTS,  ORGANDIE  MUSLINS,  Ac.,  muotf  -'n.*»r  prcscut  vslnc,  being 
contracted  for  prior  to  the  late  advance  in  the  price  of  aL  entt  ' ’s. 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  NON-INFLAMMABLE  TARLATANE  FOR  DUESShS. 

FRENCH  KID  OIsOVSlS, 

QUALITY  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

FlOOl  Ia  per  pidr,  ani  the  beat  quality  at  la  lid.  to  2ii.  3d.  per  pair,  including  Jouvin’s  and  Uouqnette’s  best 
mokea  Gentiemen’s  Gloves  at  the  same  pricos. 

*  P,ATTERNS  FORWARDED  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

58.  59,  60,  61,  62,  OxforJ-.street  j  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  February,  the  finest  morning  the  new  year  had  yet  brought 
forth.  Children  stood  at  the  street-comers  of  Todness  with  spare  little  bunches 
of  primroses  to  sell,  and  the  fruiterer’s  shop  under  the  castle  wall  was  a  perfect 
little  Eden  of  flowers  and  moss.  All  the  jKK>r  invalids  of  St.  Clement’s  swarmed  to 
the  beach  and  parade  like  so  many  sun-worshippers  come  forth  to  do  homage  to 
their  god  at  his  first  relenting  smile. 

The  fishermen  sang  as  they  mended  their  nets ;  the  girls  dawdled  as  they  went 
down  to  the  shingle  with  their  baskets  of  linen  on  their  heads ;  and  the  little 
children,  tired  of  shouting  and  making  war  with  the  beach-stones,  lay  down  at  full 
length  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  stared  at  it  as  if  every  placid,  lazy  wave 
rolled  towards  them  were  a  fresh  volume  of  wonder.  Although  the  sun  shone  down 
so  warmly,  the  colour  of  the  sky  was  pale — quite  a  pure  and  tender  azure — but 
almost  sad  in  its  paleness,  as  it  made  you  feel  that  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
morning  was  to  bo  but  fragile  and  transient — not  a  thing  to  last — to  grow  and 
deepen  into  summer.  More  winter  storms  were  yet  to  gather  and  burst,  more 
heavy  rains  to  fall.  The  line  of  trees  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  laved 
their  black  tops  in  a  stream  of  pale  gold  light,  and  all  the  grass  on  the  hill-side 
rippled  sunnily,  as  if  it  felt  the  daisies  astir  amongst  it.  Pale  invalids  who  had 
passed  each  other  all  the  last  summer  and  all  the  winter,  each  pitying  the  other, 
yet  each  resenting  a  pitying  look  himself,  were  seen  that  morning  actually  smiling 
at  each  other — some  even  discussing  their  maladies  as  if  they  had  been  friends  for 
years.  No  one  thought  of  congratulating  his  neighbour  on  the  spring  having  set  in ; 
it  seemed  as  if  each  feared  that  winter,  on  whom  she  had  stolen  a  march,  would  hear, 
and  rise  up,  and  drive  her  back,  stifling  her  sweet,  warm  breath  with  his  icy  hand, 
silencing  her  singing  birds  by  his  fierce  war  blast,  and  planting  his  black  banner 
in  the  heavens,  where  her  tender,  jx'.'iceful  colours  were  now  hung.  But  though 
very  little  was  said  at  Todness  that  morning  concerning  the  happy  change  of 
weather,  almost  every  face,  from  the  idle  loungers  on  the  paiiwic  down  to  that  of 
the  fisherman  singing  over  the  great  holes  which  the  unusually  1x>untiful  draught 
of  fish  had  made  in  his  net,  bore  grateftd  record  cf  it. 
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That  morning  ChriBtophcr  Yallon  had  been  to  take  notes  of  the  damage  done 
at  a  laundrj  a  little  way  out  in  the  country  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Gwynne  and  Hardell’s  powerful  boilars.  It  was  not  a  job  he  had  had  much  incli¬ 
nation  for,  being  stormed  at  the  whole  time  by  half-a-dozen  enraged  washerwomen, 
whom,  instead  of  trying  to  pacify,  he  had  irritated  still  more  by  evincing,  at  each 
woeful  tale  of  disaster,  unbounded  surprise  and  admiration,  as  if  they  were  all  but 
BO  many  fresh  and  astounding  evidences  of  the  power  and  value  of  the  boiler. 
Stopping  on  his  way  homewards  by  the  castle  hill  to  look  down  on  the  sunny, 
thronged  parade,  and  finding  himself  in  a  warm,  comfortable  spot  just  under  the 
ruins,  he  had  thrown  himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  grass,  lighted  an  end  of 
cigar,  drawn  a  chubby  and  well-thumbed  volume  of  Coleridge  from  his  pocket,  and, 
snapping  his  fingers  at  old  Gumbridge,  whom  he  saw,  in  imagination,  looking  at 
the  oflRce  clock  and  growling  at  his  long  absence,  prepared  to  give  himself  up  to  an 
hour  of  delicious  laziness. 

Gumbridge  had  no  business  to  send  him  on  such  an  errand.  He  deserved  that 
he  should  lose  his  time,  Kit  said  to  himself,  as  he  skipped  two  verses  of  the  “Ancient 
Mariner,”  for  of  course  it  was  only  to  spite  Gumbridge  that  he  stayed  ;  of  course, 
too,  he  had  chosen  this  particular  spot  for  its  comfort  and  warmth  alone,  and  it 
was  quite  chance  that  he  should  look  down  over  the  gardens  and  see,  sitting  on 
the  seat  there  just  below  him,  Constance  Chorley,  ’Duke,  and  young  Elfingham.  Kit 
looked  at  them  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  cap  over  his  brows,  and  then  turned  to 
his  book  again,  and  fell  to  tearing  the  tough  grass  up  by  the  roota  with  his  spare 
hand  as  he  read.  Although  he  tried  determinedly  to  enjoy  his  book  as  he  had  often¬ 
times  before  done  on  this  same  hill,  reading  a  line  and  then  taking  a  long  look  out 
to  sea,  resolutely  avoiding  to  see  the  parade  in  his  glance,  yet  somehow  the 
“Ancient  Mariner”  failed  to  fa.scinate  Kit  with  his  “  glittering  eye”  this  morning, 
for  he  had  scarcely  read  half-a-dozen  lines  before  he  found  himself  wondering,  half 
aloud,  “  where  the  deuce  all  the  girls  had  got  to  ?” 

Certainly,  considering  the  fineness  of  tlio  day,  there  was  a  very  meagre  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Todness  belles  in  the  quiet,  dreamy  little  swarm  of  people  on  the  beach  and 
parade.  After  staring  and  wondering  a  little  longer.  Kit  suddenly  recollected. 
“  Oh !  of  course — the  ball.”  He  had  forgotten  this  was  the  day.  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Chorley,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  ann  in  old  Major  Klfingham’s, 
and  smiled,  for  he  remembered  now  why  he  held  his  head  up,  and  stepped  out  with 
a  more  dignified  air  than  usual  this  morning.  Jlr.  Chorley  had  been  greatly 
offended  by  the  treatment  he  had  received  with  regard  to  this  ball.  He  had  wished 
to  make  it  more  select,  and  had  been  much  surprised  to  find  himself  thwarted  at 
every  effort  he  made  at  doing  so ;  for  he  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  shmt  time  he 
had  resided  there,  he  was  very  popular  at  Todness,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  for  he 
had  certainly  spent  a  good  bit  of  money  upon  it  one  way  and  another,  had  entered 
with  zeal  into  all  its  little  pet  societies,  and  graced  all  the  important  meetings  of 
the  town  council  with  his  portly  figure  and  benevolent  brow.  His  relative  and 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  St.  John,  said  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  a  distant  friend  whom  she 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  in  reserve  against  any  sudden  change  in  her  present 
good  fortuno— 

“  It  is  truly  delightful,”  she  wrote,  “  to  see  how  Daniel  is  looked  up  to  here. 
Ton  seonM  think  he  had  resided  here  all  his  life,  instead  of  only  four  year#. 
How,  dear,  shall  I  answer  your  question  as  to* what  sort  of  girl  Miss  Chorley  is? 
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Not,  I  think,  on«  whom  you  would  very  much  care  for.  Howerer,  she  has  her 
attractions,  I  suppose,  or  we  should  not  be  favoured  with  quite  so  many  calls  from 
that  stupid  young  Elfingham.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  him,  I  think,  dear  ? — 
the  major’s  son.  His  mother  was  a  Lidy  Barrett,  you  remember.  Very  good 
family,  but  the  poor  young  man  is  almost  penniless,  and  shockingly  in  debt.  Daniel 
seems  quite  inclined  to  look  over  all  this  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  till  last 
night  I  really  thought  Miss  Chorley  liked  him  as  much  as  she  could  like  any  one. 
She  let  him  teach  her  to  ride,  and,  when  he  meets  us  on  our  afternoon  walk  to 
Warrington-square,  she  always  seems  glad  to  leave  me  to  go  with  him  for  a  walk 
over  the  East  Cliff,  which  I’ve  never  yet  ventured  to  climb,  and  never  mean 
to,  in  spite  of  Miss  Constance’s  sneers.  It  turns  me  quite  giddy  to  see  those 
two  walking  down  as  unconcernedly  as  one  would  walk  down  the  assembly- 
room  steps;  but  there!  it  would  never  do  for  every  one  to  have  such  nerves 
as  mine.  I  certainly  did  consider  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate  with  her  when 
she  went  to  the  length  of  making  him  presents.  She  appeare<l  i)erfectly  asto¬ 
nished  when  I  told  her  how  wrong  it  was,  and  assimed  me  she  would  never  do 
so  again.  ‘  Though,  really,  aunty,’  she  said,  ‘  when  he’s  so  very  poor,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  money,  I  can’t  see  why  it  shouldn’t  be  right  to  give  him  a  few  useful 
things,  since  he’s  so  kind  as  to  take  them  without  offence.  They  say  he  hasn’t 
a  creature  to  do  a  stitch  of  needlework  for  him,  and  how  could  it  be  wrong  in  me 
to  hem  him  a  dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs  after  hearing  that  ?  Then,  as  for  the 
shirt-studs  and  the  pin,  it  used  to  make  me  so  cold  when  he  stopped  every  afternoon 
at  Golding’s  shop,  at  that  windy  eorner,  to  look  at  them,  that  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but  went  in  and  bought  them  for  him,  and  he’s  been  happy  ever  since. 
Poor  Charlie !  I’m  so  sorry  I  must  never  give  him  anything  more !’ 

“  She  never  did  give  him  anything  after  that,  but,  in  other  respeets,  they  go  on 
just  the  same.  Certainly,  one  justification  of  her  conduct  is  her  not  having,  or 
pretending  not  to  have,  an  idea  of  his  being  in  love  with  her ;  for. young  Elfing¬ 
ham,  you  must  know,  though  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  from  her  that  ho 
is  in  love,  has  not  yet  hail  courage  to  let  her  know  it  is  with  herself ;  and  I  declare 
if  it  isn’t  quite  sickening  to  hear  him  talking  to  her  by  the  hour  together  about  the 
nameless  object  of  his  attachment,  and  Miss  Chorley  listening,  and  pitying,  and 
condoling  with  a  show  of  perfect  innocence.” 

Perhaps  it  was  knowing  some  of  these  things  of  which  Mrs.  St.  John  wrote 
that  made  Kit  try  to  keep  his  eyes  off  those  three  sitting  on  the  seat  below  him, 
and  that  made  him,  when  his  eyes  did  glance  towartls  them,  twist  and  tangle  his 
fingers  about  the  tough  bro\vn  grass  of  the  castle  hill,  and  tear  up  great  pieces  by 
the  roots.  He  had  no  particular  fear  of  young  Elfingham,  for  an  intimate 
acquaintance  oif  two  years  had  not  shown  him  in  a  very  flattering  light.  I  say 
“  intimate,”  but  it  had  been  intimate  on  young  Elfingham’s  side  alone.  He  had  often 
joined  Kit  on  the  long  summer  evenings  in  his  saunter  along  the  parade  when  the 
band  was  pla3dng  and  the  lamp  lights  were  beginning  to  flash  in,  one  by  one,  along 
the  cur\’ed  line  of  coast,  and  when  Kit’s  thoughts,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  were  taking  a  rest  amongst  the  tall  hollyhocks  and  currant-bushes  of  his 
father’s  garden.  Yes,  decidedly  the  intimacy  was  all  on  young  Elfingham’s  side, 
for  Kit  had  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  himself  as  much  aloof  as  he  could  from  the 
young  dons  of  St.  Clement’s.  He  could  not  avoid  meeting  them  occasionally  at 
scane  of  the  balls  and  parties  he  went  to  with  Gumbridge's  daughters,  but  he  could, 
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and  did,  avoid  any  show  of  recognition  next  morning.  A  condescending  nod  was 
received  by  Kit  with  a  stare,  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself,  “  AVhere  on  earth  has  , 
that  fellow  seen  me  before  ?”  A  friendly  hand  or  slap  on  the  shoulder  he  never 
drew  back  from,  but  he  found  that  it  was  only  by  an  overbearing  show  of  pride 
and  independence  that  he  could  make  these  young  gentlemen  understand  that,  if 
they  wished  his  acquaintance  at  all,  it  must  be  as  an  equal,  and  not  simply  as  “  a 
doosed  useful  fellow  to  know.”  For  it  was  useful  to  be  intimate  with  Kit,  as  young 
Elhngham,  who  had  profited  considerably  by  his  free  entrance  at  the  theatre  and 
concert-room,  and  his  infiuence  at  the  yachting  and  cricketing  clubs,  could  well 
bear  witness  to.  Besides,  more  than  once  he  had  lent  him  money ;  which  fact 
being  whispered  about  made  him  a  still  more  “  useful  fellow  to  know for  Toclness, 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  was  a  dreadful  little  place  for  suddenly  swallowing 
up  a  quarter’s  allowance.  So,  altogether.  Kit,  in  spite  of  his  pride,  found  only  too 
many  ready  to  be  friends  with  him  on  his  own  terms.  To  be  cringed  to  stung  him 
back  instantly.  Equality  was  all  he  asked ;  satisfied  of  that,  his  good-nature  and 
his  money  (too  often,  alas!  poor  Jack  Vallon’s  money)  flowed  freely. 

But  that  morning,  on  the  castle  hill,  Christopher  Vallon  told  himself  that  all 
this  must  cease :  he  could  afford  to  act  the  “  good  fellow”  no  longer,  but  must 
settle  down  to  real,  steady  work,  and  so,  as  a  beginning,  he  took  an  hour  out  of 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  day  to  consider  about  it.  Still,  I  must  own  that  Kit 
had  worked  well  since  that  night  he  rose  up  renewed  and  strengthened  from  the 
little  horse-hair  sofa  at  “  The  Waggoner’s  Rest” — had  worked  in  a  way  that 
thoroughly  satisfied  Giunbridge,  however  much  he  might  grumble  at  him ;  but  he — 

Kit  himself — was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was  making.  He  began 
to  hate  the  popularity  he  had  gained  for  himself :  it  both  made  him  lose  his  time 
and  his  relish  for  work.  In  the  early  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  Gumbridge  had 
found  amongst  some  rubbish  imder  Kit’s  desk  a  sheet  covered  with  half-erased 
drawings  of  a  new  viaduct,  which  had  interested  him  enough  to  cause  him  to  show 
them  to  old  hlr.  Hardell  the  first  time  he  visited  the  works.  Kit  was  then,  to  his 
great  surprise,  requested  to  make  a  correct  copy  of  a  sheet  of  drawings  that  he  had  [ 
thrown  away  as  rubbish — that  is  to  say,  he  was  advised  to  do  so  by  Gumbridge  in 
his  spare  time. 

Kit  began  with  energy,  and  made  rapid  progress,  feeling  at  every  stroke 
of  his  pencil  that  his  plan  really  was  of  some  value.  Just  then  the  new  theatre 
opened.  Giunbridge  asked,  week  after  week,  “  Was  the  drawing  done?”  “  No.” 
This  was  before  they  had  moved  to  the  large  new  house  at  St.  Clement’s,  when  they 
lived  in  a  close,  noisy  part  of  the  liigh  street,  and  Kit,  in  answer  to  Gumbridge’s 
inquiries,  used  to  complain  that  there  was  such  a  din  under  his  window  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  do  anything — so  for  six  months  it  was  laid  by  and  forgotten.  Then  r  i 
Gumbridge  gave  Kit  two  hours  to  himself  of  an  afternoon,  advising  him  to  employ  [ 
them  in  study  ;  and  Kit  was  so  pleased  that  he  forthwith  made  arrangements  with  R 
Alick’s  landlady,  who  kept  a  little  stiff  lodging-house  facing  the  sea,  to  let  him  R 
have  the  little  front  parlour  as  a  kind  of  studio,  and  got  all  his  things  there 
arranged  in  picturesque  disorder,  and  set  to  at  the  viaduct  once  more.  One  day 
Gumbridge  dropped  in  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  found  young  Elfingham 
and  another  young  gentleman  stretched  reverse-ways  on  the  sofa  in  profound  [ 
repose,  while  Lord  Ness  and  the  little  riding-master  were  having  a  fencing  match 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  another  young  gentleman  making  his  toilet  at  the  glass,  | 
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and  Kit  himself,  lying  along  the  sill  of  the  open  window  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
chatted  to  a  group  outside,  and  looked  on,  his  handsome  face  full  of  dreamy, 
luxurious  enjoyment. 

Thus,  for  a  long  time,  passed  Kit’s  two  hours  of  study.  The  viaduct,  to  this  day, 
liad  never  been  finished,  and  all  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  he  had  begim,  made 
a  few  strokes,  and  then  thrown  away,  had  been  carefully  rolled  together  by 
Gumbridge,  labelled  “  The  viaduct,  to  be  done  at  leisure,"  and  laid  on  the  bureau 
in  Kit’s  bedroom,  where  it  was  likely  to  remain  till  he  found  himself  in  want  of 
some  good  thick  drawing-paper,  and  then — farewell  to  the  viaduct. 

“  That  young  man  ’ll  never  be  worth  anything,”  Gumbridge  used  to  say,  in 
discussing  Kit’s  virtues  and  vices,  “  till  he’s  had  some  heavy  bit  of  trouble.” 

How  little  did  Gumbridge  dream  that,  at  the  very  instant  he  looked  up  at  tho 
office  clock  and  repeated  this  prophecy.  Kit,  lying  there  in  the  sunshine,  making  all 
manner  of  good  intentions  and  resolves,  held  in  his  hand  the  first  seeds  of  some  such 
trouble !  Neither  did  Kit  himself  for  one  moment  imagine  it,  but  smiled  con¬ 
temptuously  as  he  tobk  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it  open  on  the  grass.  It 
was  an  anonymous  letter,  and  began  after  tlie  manner  of  anonymous  letters. 

“  From  no  motive  save  pure  interest  in  your  welfare,  the  friend  who  now 
addresses  you  feels  it  his  sacred  duty  to  give  you,  without  mention  of  any  names, 
some  warning  of  the  blow  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  you.  It  is  not  his  intention  to 
revive  or  to  confirm  certain  suspicions  you  must  once  have  liad  concerning  her  whose 
life  you  so  nobly  and  coui'ageously  saved.  Doubtless  by  this  time  the  extraordinary 
accident  of  that  night,  and  the  subsequent  banishment  from  home,  have  been 
accounted  for  reasonably  and  to  your  satisfaction,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  useless, 
as  wcU  as  cruel,  to  endeavour  to  convince  you  of  the  sad  but  real  cause  of  those  occur¬ 
rences.  I'ho  object  of  this  letter,  then,  is  not  to  revive  the  past,  but  to  caution 
you  against  any  longer  placing  confidence  in  one  who  is  daily  and  hourly  deceiving 
you,  and,  while  making  you  believe  in  her  attachment  for  you,  is  encouraging 
the  addresses  of  a  man  beneath  you  in  every  respect,  but  whose  position  in  society 
is  more  likely  to  screen  tho  questionable  character  of  her  previous  life.  You  are 
earnestly  advised  to  take  no  sudden  measures  for  breaking  off  your  engagement, 
until,  by  close  observation  and  inquiry,  you  have  convinced  yourself  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Again  assuring  you  that  the  writer  of  this  is  moved  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  deep  respect  for  your  talent  and  industry,  and  pity  for  your  ill- 
placed  trust,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  thank 
him  for  this  timely  caution,  he  signs  himself —  “  A  Friend.” 

At  the  first  time  of  reading  tliat  letter.  Kit  had  laughed  heartily.  On  finishing 
it  this  morning,  however,  he  did  not  even  smile,  but  took  it  up  from  the  grass,  gravely 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  and,  pulling  his  cap  over  his  brows,  once  more  turned  his 
eyes,  not  on  the  two  forms  on  the  seat  below  him,  but  on  the  two  friends  who 
walked  arm-in-arm  up  and  down  the  parade — Mr.  Chorley  and  Major  Elfingham. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  old  gsntlemen  was  rather  striking.  The  major 
was  tall,  dark,  and  thin,  and  wore  a  very  seedy  hat  and  a  very  seedy  fur-collared 
blue  coat,  which,  as  the  sea  breeze  blew  it  open  and  showed  the  outline  of  his  gaunt, 
thin  form,  gave  him  a  bat-like  appearance.  Ilis  hantls  and  face  were  as  brown  as 
his  fur  collar,  and  no  one  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  white  linen  about  him.  Mr. 
Chorley  was  portly,  hale,  and  exceedingly  fresh-looking — so  fresh-looking  that  there 
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■eemed  quite  a  bloom  over  him — dress,  face,  silver  hair,  gold-headed  cane,  and  all. 
How  could  that  evil-thinking  Kit  see  him  walking  down  there  in  the  sunshine,  with 
a  fresh  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  bunch  of  fresh  white  violets  in  his  button-hole — see 
him  looking  so  good,  so  reverend,  so  (almost)  angelic  beside  the  wicked  old  major, 
and  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  tliat  letter  in  his  pocket  ?  Yet  it  was  so. 
He  liad  thought  seriously  about  it,  because  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  him  that  any 
one  else  should  have  knowledge  of  his  position  with  regard  to  Constance  Chorley  ; 
and  that  was  the  conclusion  he  came  to.  He  was  fully  aware  of  what  a  hard  and 
evil  suspicion  it  was,  and  had  done  his  best  to  reason  it  away  from  him.  'ITiis 
morning,  as,  lying  there  on  the  hill,  he  once  more  turned  over  in  his  mind  all  the 
things  that  had  led  him  to  such  a  conclusion,  he  really  tried  from  his  heart  to  see 
them  in  a  different  and  a  fairer  light. 

Now  these  were  the  things  which  made  Kit  suspect  that  Daniel  Chorley  wrote 
his  anonymous  letter. 

First,  he  had  but  httle  doubt  that  Constance  had  found  herself  obliged  to  give 
her  father  some  idea  of  how  things  stood  between  them ;  indeed,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  ]XJ8sible  for  her  to  avoid  some  such  explanation,  since  he  was  constantly 
hearing  from  one  quarter  and  another  how  anxious  Mr.  Chorley  was  for  her  to 
favour  the  suit  of  young  Eldiighain.  It  cause<l  no  little  wonder  among  the  gossips 
of  Todness  and  St.  Clement’s,  this  anxiety  of  his  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  penni¬ 
less  young  follow  who  had  nothing  but  his  handsome  and  gentlemanly  looks,  and 
the  memory  of  a  dead  titled  mother,  to  recommend  him.  Cerbiinly,  the  old  major 
his  father  could  hanlly  be  counted  as  a  recommendation,  as  nobody  in  the  county 
was  ever  heard  to  speak  a  good  word  of  him.  He  was  in  debt  at  almost  every  shop 
in  the  town,  from  the  beginning  of  the  High-street  to  the  archway  at  St.  Clement's. 
The  poor  tradesmen  shook  their  heads  at  him  as  he  flopped  past  their  windows  in 
his  blue  cloak,  and  vowed  solemnly  that  they  would  take  proceedings  against  him  ; 
but  perhaps  the  very  next  day  all  the  town  would  be  bewildered  by  re|X)rt8  of 
the  major’s  brilhant  prospects,  and  so  the  storm  would  be  kept  off  a  while  longer. 
But  it  gathered  and  gathered,  and  sometimes  looked  so  very  black  and  ominous, 
that  the  major  found  it  necessary  more  than  once  to  fold  “  his  martial  cloak  around 
him,”  and  take  his  seat  in  the  early  train  for  London,  while  poor  Charlie  toc>k  shelter 
in  Kit’s  little  room  on  the  parade,  and  trusted  to  him  for  clean  collars  and  cigars, 
till  his  father,  under  the  wing  of  some  well-to-do  family,  returned  to  dazzle  the 
town  with  new  “  prospects.”  Perhaps  that  was  his  great  strength — that  wonderful 
facility  of  his  for  picking  up  good  company.  Besides  visiting  amongst  nearly  aU 
the  best  families  resident  at  St.  Clement’s,  he  knew  everybody  of  consequence  who 
came  down  in  the  season,  and  rode,  drove,  and  lounged  as  if  his  fortune  knew  no 
end.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not,  it  is  certain,  last  much  longer, 
and  the  storm  was  once  more  gathering  aliirmingly  black  over  the  major’s  head, 
when  suddenly  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  his  son  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Chorley.  For  a  time  the  effect  was  magical ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  beneficial 
to  Mr.  Chorley  as  to  the  major.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  content  to  remain  merely 
the  useful  and  generous  townsman — which  was  the  part  he  had  played  during  these 
four  years — the  gossips  of  Todness  would  only  have  wondered  in  silence  at  his 
anxiety  for  such  a  marriage ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  desiring  to 
add  M.P.  to  his  name,  certain  persons  to  whom  such  a  desire  proved  incon¬ 
venient  soon  made  the  wonder  merge  into  scandal ;  so  that,  before  long,  it  was 
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whispered  that  the  old  major  knew  something  concerning  the  past  life  of  the  rich 
and  influential  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  that  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  power  over  him. 
Now,  Kit  knew  quite  enough  of  Major  Elfiugham  to  be  sure  that,  if  he  did  possess 
any  power  of  tills  kind,  he  was  not  a  man  to  let  it  lie  idle  in  his  hands.  No,  there 
was  little  doubt  but  tliat  he  would  use  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Chorley,  he 
would  rather.  Kit  felt  sure,  sacrifice  half  his  fortune  than  have  any  dangerous  bits 
of  scandal  circulating  about  him  just  now. 

These,  then,  were  tlie  things  which  Kit  knew  ut  the  time  ho  received  his 
anonymous  letter,  and  which  made  him  suspect  that  it  ciime  from  ^Ir.  Chorley. 

I  have  said  that,  at  first,  he  laughed  over  that  letter — laughed  in  full  secui-ity 
at  the  miserable  little  weapon  that  had  been  intended  to  inflict  so  deadly  a  wound — 
to  deny  the  existence  of  tliat  hope  which  was  mcne  to  him  than  the  sunshine  at 
waking,  and  that  filled  his  dreams  with  beauty — that  hope  which  was  so  fair  that 
he  was  fain  to  forget  its  distance  and  waste  the  strength  and  time  given  him  to  toil 
towards  it  in  pausing  and  sunning  himself  in  its  brightness.  It  had  taken  but 
little  to  keep  it  alive  these  four  long  years.  A  strong  assuring  gaze  lifted  him 
Simd.iy  after  Sunday  in  the  old  church,  for  she  thought  it  no  sin,  when  she  was 
praying  for  Kit,  to  lift  her  face,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  feet  of  (loti,  and  to  give 
him,  in  that  long,  calm  gaze  or  sweet  and  tender  smile,  comfort  for  all  his  weary 
week.  This,  and  now  and  then,  perhai®,  a  moment's  holding  of  hands  in  the 
crowded  church-doorway  on  a  winter’s  night,  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough — for  both 
it  was  enough.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  Kit  would  let  a  httlo  mock  bitterneas 
steal  into  his  brown  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her,  but  it  was  only  just  to  make  her 
answering  gaze  yet  more  kind  and  tender ;  and,  of  a  truth,  ho  was  content,  ay,  well 
content,  and  lovfti  her  for  her  sweetness  and  her  faithfulness  to  him,  and  revereil 
her  for  her  devotion  to  her  father,  and  for  an  innate  something  which  he  felt  but 
did  not  understand,  more  and  more  every  day  of  his  life. 

And  thus,  without  a  doubt,  without  a  real  sorrow,  had  passed  the  time  since 
they  parted  in  that  dark  httle  back-i)arlour  until  now,  when  he  lay  under  the  castle 
ruins,  looking  down  upon  her  with  that  letter  in  his  possession.  No  wonder  that 
he  had  laughed  at  it  the  first  tune  of  reading — no  wonder  that  now,  as  the  suspicion, 
so  full  of  dark  suggestion,  about  her  father  came  across  him,  he  was  greatly 
trouble!  for  her,  and  that  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  his  tardy  progress, 
that  left  him  unable  to  claim  the  right  to  protect  and  succour  her  at  such  a  time. 
She  looked  very  pale  and  anxious,  he  thought,  this  morning,  though  so  delicately 
pretty  and  freah  in  her  peach  ilress  and  httle  hat,  with  her  feather  lying  round  it 
like  a  wreath  of  snow,  that  you  hardly  cared  to  turn  your  eyes  from  her  to  the 
Iwsketsof  spring  flowers  with  which  the  children  crowded  round  her. 

Had  the  torture  already  l)egun  for  her?  he  a.sked  himself,  looking  fiercely  from 
under  his  cap  at  those  two  dear  friends,  who  still  paced  arm-in-arm  up  and  down 
in  the  sunshine.  Hut  he  hardly  thought  that :  it  was  mure  Ukely  that  Chorley 
would  delay  urging  the  uuirriage  ujwn  her  until  he.  Kit,  had  prepared  the  way  by 
giving  her  up  on  the  strength  of  tliat  letter.  No,  he  hardly  thought  it  was  that 
yet.  She  liad,  ho  knew,  other  troubles  at  home  that  might  well  make  her  look 
anxious.  ’Duke,  who  was  with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Whitler,  in  London,  was  a  cause  of 
great  anxiety  to  her ;  indeed,  it  had  been  about  him  that  she  had  written  her  first 
and  only  letter  to  Kit.  After  two  years  at  a  public  school,  Mr.  Massey,  the  old 
lawyer  who  had  managed  the  Armstrong  property  before  it  was  one  quarter  of  its 
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present  value,  strongly  advised  ’Duke’s  being  sent  to  him  to  study  law  and  carry 
on  his  general  education  under  a  tutor  at  the  some  time.  To  this  his  father  con¬ 
sented,  and  thought,  by  narrowly  restricting  his  means,  to  ward  off  the  dangers 
and  excesses  usually  attendant  on  the  first  few  years  of  London  life.  With  the 
strange  cowaidliness  and  secrecy  which,  in  spite  of  his  indulgence,  always  cha¬ 
racterised  his  behaviour  to  his  father,  ’Duke  did  not  complain  of  this  restriction  to 
him,  but,  after  one  or  two  faint  appeals,  remained  silent,  apparently  contented ; 
and  his  letters  home  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Kit,  however,  on  one  of  his 
journeys  to  London,  picked  up  anything  but  satisfactory  tidings  of  him  and  his 
tutor ;  and  one  morning  he  found,  on  the  breakfast-table  at  Gumbridge’s,  a  letter 
intreating  his  assistance.  In  answer  to  tliis.  Kit  immediately  sent  the  desired  sum, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rough,  good-humom^  kind  of  sermon ;  but  when  another,  and 
yet  another,  letter  of  the  same  description  reached  him,  he  felt  it  behoved  him  to 
give  the  young  gentleman’s  sister  some  idea  of  his  proceedings.  He  did  so,  and 
(’onstance  hinted  the  same  to  her  father,  and  old  Mr.  Massey  more  than  hinted ; 
but  whether  it  was  through  Mr.  Chorley’s  sudden  and  absorbing  interest  in  politics, 
or  his  implicit  faith  in  his  boy,  he  took  very  little  notice  of  such  hints ;  ’Duke 
must  see  something  of  life,  and  it  was  certain  he  could  do  no  harm  with  such  an 
fillowanco ;  however,  he  would  write  him  an  atlmonishing  letter,  or,  perhaps,  run 
up  to  town  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him. 

Yes,  Kit  assured  himself  that  this  secret  anxiety  pressing  upon  her  was  quite 
enough  to  make  her  look  pale,  without  anything  having  been  said  about  the  marriage. 
Mr.  Chorley  was  probably  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  letter  before  he  did  say 
anything.  Kit  thought  he  understood  now  how  it  was  he  allowed  Constance  to  go 
to  this  ball  to-night,  though  he  knew  that  he  might  be  there  with  the  Gumbridges. 
It  was  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  Well,  Kit  said  to  himself, 
he  would  go — would  sjieak  to  her,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  exact  words  Mr.  Chorley 
would  most  wish.  The  letter  had  the  effect,  at  least,  of  making  him  decide  to  do  that 
w'hich  he  now  reproached  himself  for  not  having  done  long  ago.  All  the  evil  clouds 
that  were  now  gathering  round  her  seemed  to  have,  somehow'  or  other,  sprung  from 
that  one  strange  secret  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  leaving  home,  and  which 
Kit  suspected  Major  Elfingham  was  now  tiirning  to  his  own  use.  He  might  suspect 
what  that  secret  was — might,  perhaps,  more  tlian  suspect — ^but  that  was  nothing ; 
until  she  made  it  with  her  own  lips  he  would  act  as  if  he  neither  knew  nor  suspected 
it.  But  now  this  letter  determined  him.  He  would  demand  of  her  this  very  night 
that  eonfidenee  without  which  he  could  not  move  to  help  her.  The  new  ball-room 
at  St.  Clement’s  was  rather  a  strange  place,  it  is  true,  to  speak  of  such  a  thing ;  but 
it  did  not  matter — speak  he  would.  She  had  been  left  too  long  to  brootl  over  it, 
and  ho - 

But,  perhaps,  after  what  I  liave  told  you  about  his  suspicions,  and  about  the 
contents  of  that  letter  in  his  pocket,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  Kit’s  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  that  smiling  old  gentleman,  down  there  in  the  sunshine,  unrelated.  What¬ 
ever  they  were,  he  had  not  indulged  in  them  many  minutes  before  the  clock  of 
St.  Mary’s,  just  below  him,  struck  one,  and  warned  him  that  the  hour  which  he 
had  given  himself  to  read  the  “Ancient  Mariner”  liad  come  to  an  end,  and  he 
must  put  the  book  in  his  pocket  and  bend  his  steps  homewards. 
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CONCERNING  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
n  I  S  T  0  n  I  C  SURVEY. 

Antiquity  of  Precious  Stones — Roman  Jewellery — Charles  the  Rash — Queen  Klizaheth— • 
Jewellery  in  Franco — Louis  XIV.  and  his  Court — Letter  of  James  I. — Tho  Rorolution— 
Jewellery  under  tho  Empire — Modem  Taste. 

From  the  remotest  ages  we  find  man  attaching  a  great  value  to  those  natural 
productions  generally  known  by  the  name  of  “  precious  stones,”  and  the  honour  in 
which  they  were  held  is  abundantly  testified  in  the  Scriptures.  ITius  we  find  that 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  contained  twelve  stones  of  inestimable  value,  on 
each  of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Oriental 
poetry  derives  many  of  its  metaphors  from  gems,  and  in  the  Talmud  we  find  the 
beautiful  legend  that  Noah  in  the  ark  had  no  other  light  but  that  supplied  by 
precious  stones.  In  the  same  poem  we  are  also  told  that  Abraham  was  so  jealous 
of  his  numerous  wives  that  he  shut  them  up  in  a  city  whose  walls  were  of  iron, 
and  so  lofty  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  never  seen  by  the  prisoners.  To 
supply  them  with  light,  Abraham  gave  them  a  lordly  dish  filled  with  precious 
stones,  which  seemed  to  illumine  the  whole  city. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  taste  for  gems,  aroused  by  the  spoil  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  became  very  great.  Pompey,  in  his  triumphal  procession, 
on  his  return  from  the  East,  dazzled  the  sight  of  the  Romans  with  many  looted 
marvels  of  nature  and  art,  among  which  wc  may  especially  mention  a  chess-board, 
with  all  its  pieces  of  gold  inlaid  with  gems,  thirty-three  crowns  of  pearls,  tho 
famous  golden  vine  of  Aristobulus,  estimated  by  Josephus  as  worth  close  on 
100,000f.,  the  throne  and  sceptre  of  Mithridates,  and  his  chariot  blazing  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  In  the  golden  house  of  Nero  the  panels  were  made  of  mother- 
o’-pcarl,  incrusted  with  gold  and  gems ;  but  it  was  under  the  reign  of  tho  Antonines 
that  luxury  attained  its  gretitest  development,  as  an  extract  from  Pliny  will  sliow  : 
— “I  have  seen  I.ollia  Paulina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  at  a  supper  of 
onlinary  bctrotlials,  covered  with  emeralds  and  pearls,  .arranged  alternately,  so  as  to 
give  each  other  addal  brilliancy,  on  her  head,  neck,  arms,  hands,  and  girdle,  to 
the  value  of  40,000  sestertia  (336,000/.),  which  value  she  was  prepared  to  prove  on 
the  instant  by  producing  tho  receipts.”  Greek  and  Roman  jewellers  displayed  rare 
talent  in  the  setting  of  gems,  and  we  find  that  ladies  valued 
articles  in  those  days  more  for  their  artistic  merit  than  intrinsic 
value.  Hair-pins  (bodkins),  an  important  article  of  the  toilet, 
were  pi-oduced  at  an  extravagant  cost:  thus  we  read  of  one 
which  was  sold  for  10,000/.  'ITie  necklace  was  usually  worn 
several  times  round  the  neck,  the  clasp  being  a  magnificent 
cameo.  Pearl  neckl,ace8  of  three  or  four  strands,  gold  bracelets, 
set  with  gems,  loaded  the  arms  and  wrists  of  the  Roman  Hair-pin  or  Bodkin, 
ladies ;  and  their  fingers  were  covered  with  rings.  Many  of  these  ornaments  have 
become  historical ;  for  we  read  that  Faustin.a’s  ring  cost  40,000/. ;  that  of  Domitia, 
60,000/. ;  Csesonia’s  bracelet,  80,000/. ;  the  earrings  of  Poppaa,  120,000/.  Tho 
diadem  of  Sabina  was  estimated  at  the  fabulous  sum  of  240,000/.  Even  the  garters 
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of  these  ladles  were  splendid  specimenfl  of  art ;  a  pair  belonging  to  Sabina  the 
younger  was  valued  at  nearly  40,000/.,  on  account  of  the  noble  intaglios  of  which 
they  were  formed. 

These  treasimcs  were  dispersed  by  the  Goths. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  gems  were  employed  to  a  great  extent  in 
decorating  churches  and  shrines.  The  renaissance  of  the  jeweller’s  art  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  a  curious  specimen  of  this  age’s  workmanship  still  exists 
in  England,  in  the  shape  of  Gilbert  h  Becket’s  grace  cup.  “This  cup,”  Miss 
Strickland  tells  us,  “  is  of  ivory,  mounted  with  silver,  and  studded  on  the  summit 
and  biise  with  jicarls  and  precious  stones.”  During  the  next  three  centuries  per¬ 
gonal  extravagance  in  jewellery  attained  enonnoits  proportions ;  and  the  dress  of 
the  nobles  during  the  Middle  Ages  literally  blazed  with  precious  stones.  At  the 
defeat  of  Poictiers,  an  immense  booty  was  made  by  the  English  and  Gascons  in 
coin,  rich  gold  and  silver  plate,  valuable  pearls,  &c.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
were  probably  the  first  collectors  of  gems  and  pearls,  and  Charles  the  Bold  intro¬ 
duced  diamonrls  into  fashion.  Of  the  luxury  displayed  by  this  prince  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  Madame  de  Barrera’s  charming  book,  “  Gems  and  Jewels,”*  will 
give  a  sufficient  idea : — 

“  The  ducal  tent  was  distinguished  on  the  outside  by  the  eseutcheon,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  within,  it  was  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  foliage  and  pe;irls ;  apertures  had  been  arranged  for  windows, 
the  glass  panes  of  which  were  enchiised  in  gold.  The  chair  in  which  he  sat  when 
he  received  ambassadors  and  gave  solemn  audiences  was  of  missive  gold.  Ilis 
suites  of  arms,  swords,  daggers,  and  ivory-mounted  lances  were  marvellously 
wrought,  and  the  hilts  were  covered  with  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds.” 

Our  Queen  Elizabeth  had  an  extraordinary  liking  for  gems,  and,  fond  though 
she  was  of  j)r;senta  of  any  sort,  those  of  jewellery  were  sure  to  win  her  heart.  She 
never  neglected  any  opportunity  of  displaying  her  taste  coram  publico,  if  we  m,iy 
believe  a  contemporary  poet,  who  describes  her  visit  to  Tilbury  : — 

“  He  happy  was  that  could  but  see  her  coach, 

The  sides  whereof  bestd  with  emeralds, 

And  diamonds,  with  sparkling  rubies  red. 

In  checker-wise,  by  strange  invention, 

With  curious  knots  embroidered  with  gold.” 

The  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  towards  the  close  of  the  ICth  century,  and 
the  discovery  of  rich  mines  there,  caused  the  precious  metals  to  be  employed  more 
profusely  than  before  in  personal  ornamentation ;  and,  in  Europe,  extravagance 
attained  its  acme  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  Xlll.  and  Louis  XIV.  All  the  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  of  a  family  were  frequently  sewn  on  a  costume  to  be  worn  on 
some  particular  occasion,  and  lovers  indulged  in  the  wildest  freaks  to  display  their 
devotion  to  their  mistresses.  Thus,  as  Maihime  do  Barrera  reminds  us,  a  lady 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  jwrtrait  of  her  canary  in  a  ring,  the  host  Prince 
of  Conti  requested  that  she  would  allow  him  to  give  it  to  her,  and  she  acquiesced 
on  condition  that  no  precious  gem  sliould  be  set  in  it.  When  the  ring  was  brought 


*  London :  Bentley.  To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  details  contained  in  this 
chapter,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  those  of  ou  readers  who  desire  to  study  the  matter 
more  fully  than  our  space  permits. 
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to  her,  however,  a  diamond  covered  the  painting.  Tlie  lady  had  the  l»illiant 
taken  out  of  the  setting,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  giver.  The  prince,  determined 
not  to  be  defeated,  caused  the  stone  to  be  ground  to  dust,  which  he  used  to  dry  the 
ink  of  the  letter  he  wrote  her  on  the  subject.  Nor  was  England  behindhand  in 
the  race  of  luxiuy;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  I.,  had 
a  court  suit  worth  80,0001.,  and  had  diamonds  sewn  loosely  on,  to  that  they  might 
fall  off,  and  be  scrambled  for  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  But  France  was  the  chief 
casket  of  jewels  at  this  period,  and  the  coiirs  files  gave  op}iortunity  for  the 
display  of  the  most  lavish  luxury  and  magnificence.  Cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
borders  of  gems,  and  costly  lace,  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  extravagance  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  material  of  which  the  dress  was  composed  disappeared  under 
the  gold  embroidery,  enamel,  and  gems  that  overlaid  it. 

AVe  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Lxdies,  in  whose  honour 
the  files  were  given,  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 
in  outvying  the  gentlemen  in  eleganoe  and  novelty  of  in¬ 
vention.  Thus  the  aigrettes,  or  tufts  of  feathers  and  jewels, 
which  they  employed  to  adorn  their  hair  arc  described  to 
113  as  marvels  of  taste  and,  necessarily,  of  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  diamond  earrings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  clasps,  and 
aigrettes,  diamond  etomachera  were  introduced.  Besides 
these  jewels,  Anne  of  Austria  wore  diamonds  in  her 
girdle,  and  diamond  shoulder-knots.  The  latter,  as  our 
readers  will,  of  course,  remember,  constitute  the  motive  of  Duiims’  wondrous  tale, 
“  The  Three  Musketeers.” 

Louis  XIA'’.  set  an  example  of  luxurious  magnificence  which  was  eagerly 
followed,  and  his  courtiers  were  no  leas  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  this 
respect  than  the  ladies.  Knightly  ri<lera’  sword  and  hat  knots,  rings,  shoe-buckles, 
waistcoat-buttons,  all  were  adorned  with  gems.  At  a  file  given  by  the  youthful 
monarch  in  honour  of  ^ladcmoiselle  do  A’alliere,  the  king  appeared  as  Hope  in  the 
ballet  of  “  Alcide,”  and  wore  a  cuirass  of  silver,  incrusted  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
From  this  we  can  form  an  approximate  idea  of  what  his  costiuue  must  have  been 
when  he  appeared  as  the  Sun  in  the  ballet  of  “  Apollo.” 

England,  too,  held  on  gallantly  in  the  race  of  profusion ;  and  James  I.,  of 
whom  M.  Guizot  gives  such  a  withering  portrait  in  his  latest  work,  “  Un  Projet 
de  Mariage  Royal,”  had  a  childish  delight  in  what  was  then  called  “  bravery.” 
His  courtiers  naturally  followed  his  example,  and  literally  carried  their  estates 
about  their  person.  A  curious  letter  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  addressed  to  Prince 
Charles  and  Buckingham  when  at  hladrid,  shows  the  king's  feeling  in  the 
matter. 

“  I  send  you  for  your  wearing  the  three  hretkern,  that  you  kuowe  full  well,  but 
new'ilie  set,  and  the  mirroure  of  France,  the  fellow  of  the  Portugal  dyamont, 
quhicho  I  wolde  wishs  yo  to  woaro  alone  in  your  hatte,  with  a  little  blacks 
feather. 

“  As  for  thee,  my  sweete  gosseppe,  I  send  thee  a  faire  dyamomle,  quhiche  I 
wolde  once  have  given  thee  before,  if  thou  wolde  have  taken  it,  and  I  have  hung 
a  faire  peare  pearle  to  it  for  wearing  on  thy  hatte,  or  quhaire  thow  plaiais ;  and 
if  my  babie  will  spaire  thee  the  two  long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker,  with  the 
pendant  dyamont,  it  were  fit  for  an  admirale  to  wcare,  and  he  hath  enough  better 
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jewelea  for  his  mistrasc ;  if  my  babic  will  not  spaire  the  anker  from  his  mistrcsso, 
he  may  well  lende  thee  his  rownde  broachie  to  weare,  and  yett  he  shall  have  jeweles 
to  weare  to  his  hatte  for  three  grate  days.” 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of 
luxury  and  recklessness,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  display  of  jewellery.  The  few 
poor  trinkets  worn  were  shaped  to  suit  the  popular  mania ;  earrings  represented 
fasces,  triangles,  caps  of  liberty,  and  guillotines.  With  the  Directory  the  few 
jewels  which  had  been  saved  reappeared,  and  a  taste  for  the  antique  was  displayed. 
As  a  sign  of  the  times,  we  may  mention  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  rings  on  the 
toes  was  revived,  and  the  classic  beauties  promenaded  the  public  gardens  in  Roman 
sandals,  allowing  them  to  exhibit  their  bammed  feet.  Under  the  Empire  the 
jeweller’s  art  began  to  revive  slowly,  though  the  pseudo-antique  taste  still  prevailed. 
Plain  rings,  coral  beads,  buckles,  and  cameos  were  the  rage,  and  pearls  began  to 
grow  fashionable.  With  the  Restoration  diamonds  came  in  again ;  but  the  nobility 
retained  so  few  of  their  old  treasures  that  they  were  obliged  to  call  coloured  stones 
to  their  aid. 

Precious  stones  regained  amongst  our  neighbours  their  precedence  with  the 
Second  Empire;  and  the  display  of  diamonds  visible  at  the  imperial  court  is 
mai-vcllous,  consi<lering  the  short  period  during  which  the  collection  has  been  nuide. 
ITjc  jewellers  are  fully  occupied  throughout  Emope  in  inventing  new  settings,  as 
was  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  invention  has 
kept  pace  with  the  general  taste  of  the  century.  On  the  contrary,  quality  is  too 
often  sacrificed  to  quantity;  and  the  remarkable  attention  devoted  to  Signor 
C.astellani's  imitations  from  the  antique  shows  that  the  fair  wearers  of  jewellery 
recognise  the  defect,  and  would  gladly  welcome  a  change.  A  few  specimens  in  the 
last  great  display  certainly  discovered  a  tendency  to  a  purer  and  more  refined  style ; 
blit,  as  a  rule,  the  setting  of  the  precious  stones,  in  themselves  almost  priceless,  left 
much  to  be  done  both  by  English  and  French  artificers. 
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Although  the  value  of  precious  stones  naturally  varies  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  community,  they  have  become  a  permanent  necessity  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
and,  like  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm,  are  indispensable ;  still,  the  extraordinarily 
high  value  which  has  been  set  on  these  articles  is  remarkable.  Persons  have  paid, 
and  still  pay,  for  fine  stones  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  sums  the  mere  interest  of  which 
would  support  a  family  in  comfort.  No  other  articles  attain  such  prices.  The 
loveliest  flower,  the  noblest  animal,  the  most  costly  textile  fabrics,  gold  and  silver, 
are,  in  value,  far  below  these  small  stones.  It  is  evident  that  their  value  depends 
on  the  permanence  of  the  qualities  which  render  them  estimable.  They  do  not  fade, 
they  do  not  die,  nor  are  they  worn  away  by  use.  The  larger  stones  have  been  well 
known  and  celebrated  for  centuries,  and  have  lost  none  of  their  beauty.  This  it  is 
impossible  to  say  of  any  other  article,  whether  >it  bo  the  handiwork  of  nature  or 
of  art. 
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A  chemist’a  retort  often  contains  crystals  of  such  brilliancy  and  colour  as 
precious  stones  hardly  display.  It  would  be  grand  to  adorn  oneself  or  others  with 
them,  but  it  is  impracticable.  Tliesc  soft  and  brittle  stuffs  could  scarce  be  made 
into  the  suitable  shape ;  and,  even  were  this  effected,  most  of  them  would  suffer 
too  greatly  from  the  influences  of  light  and  heat,  atmosphere  and  damp.  Hence 
the  precious  stone  must  possess,  not  alone  brilliancy  and  colour,  but  a  requisite 
amount  of  hardness,  llirough  this  quality  it  attained,  while  still  a  pebble,  that 
smooth  surface  which  attracted  the  human  eye  in  the  first  instance,  and  through 
this  hardness  alone  has  it  proved  itself  a  permanent  ornament. 

Although  precious  stones  must  certainly  have  first  attracted  attention  among 
the  other  pebbles  by  their  brightness  and  colour,  persons  who  sought  for  them 
speedily  discovered  that  they  were  not  always  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
display  their  qualities.  Although  some  became  polished  by  friction  with  other 
pebbles,  others  were  found  quietly  resting  in  a  soft  stratum,  and  had  to  be  arti¬ 
ficially  polished — i. «.,  cut.  From  the  earliest  ages,  then,  traces  of  the  lapidary’s  art 
are  found,  and  men  learned  how  to  prepare  these  ornaments  for  use — a  task 
atUmded  with  great  difficulty.  Originally  attempts  were  merely  made  to  polish 
precious  stones  by  friction  with  other  hard  stones,  and  hence  only  rounded  surfaces 
were  produced.  They  were  mostly  cut  in  two  cun’es,  pressed  in  the  centre  by  a 
more  or  less  sharp  girdle.  This  style  of  cutting  is  still  in  use,  and  known  as  en 
cahochon. 

After  stones  had  been  polished  in  this  way,  means  of  wearing  them  had  to  be 
discovered,  and  hence  a  hole  was  cither  made  in  one  end  of  the  stone,  or  a  furrow 
was  formed  in  which  a  thread  could  be  laid.  At  the  present  day  the  Khirgiscs 
wear  their  cornelians  in  this  fashion  on  their  necks  and  horse-trappings.  A  large 
diamond  which  Prince  Chosroes  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1828,  as  a  present 
from  the  •  Shah  of  Persia,  which  weighs  8C  carats,  and  is  worth  150,000/.,  has  a 
furrow  at  one  end,  so  that  it  may  be  hung  from  a  cord.  At  a  later  date,  round 
stones,  externally  polished,  were  bored  through  so  as  to  form  necklaces.  Although 
such  a  task  necessitated  great  labour,  the  Orientals  liave  succeeded  in  boring  the 
sapphire — one  of  the  hardest  stones — at  a  slight  expense.  In  Europe,  Bohemian 
garnets  are  almost  the  only  stones  treated  in  this  way.  When  a  desire  was  felt  to 
carve  hieroglyphics  or  figimcs  on  precious  stones,  it  was  found  most  advantageous 
to  produce  a  plane  surface.  This  fashion,  common  enough  with  antique  gems  and 
intaglios,  is  now  rarely  used.  In  olden  days  the  chief  value  of  a  gem  seems  to  have 
been  in  its  colour,  and  transparency  was  not  regarded  as  an  absolute  requirement. 
At  the  present  day  the  taste  has  changed ;  and  emeralds  which  are  found  in  old 
massive  gold  earrings  no  jeweller  would  now  venture  to  set,  because  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  dull,  and  hence  of  no  value.  In  consequence  of  the  present  demand  for 
transparency  and  brilliancy,  an  English  company  which  began  working  the  cele¬ 
brated  mines  near  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sen,  became  bankrupt.  Emeralds  were 
certainly  found,  but  they  were  dull,  and  hence  commanded  no  ready  sale. 

At  a  more  recent  date,  when  clear  stones  began  to  be  more  and  more  valued 
on  account  of  their  brilliancy,  it  was  discovered  that  this  brilliancy  was  greatly 
heightened  by  cutting  in  plane  surfaces,  while  the  colour  of  a  stone  is  reflected  most 
brilliantly  from  a  round  cutting ;  the  light  becomes  more  flashing  when  refracted 
from  flat  facets.  Originally  the  natural  planes  of  the  crystals  were  merely  polished, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  diamonds  forming  Charlemagne’s  agraffe,  so  long  preserved 
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in  the  Treaeury  of  St.  Denis.  After  a  time,  stone-cutting  became  a  regular  trade. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  lapidaries'  guild  in  Paris ;  and  in 
the  following  century  mention  is  made  of  the  diamond-polishers  of  Niiremberg,  as 
well  as  of  regularly  cut  diamonds.  At  a  brilliant  banquet  which  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  gave,  in  1403,  to  the  King  of  France  and  his  court,  the  noble  guests  were 
presented  with  eleven  diamonds,  which  were  cut,  though  imperfectly,  and  valued  at 
800  gold  crowns  apiece.  Up  to  this  period  coloured  stones  had  been  far  more 
valued  than  diamonds;  but  after  Ludwig  von  Berguen,  in  the  year  1475,  invented 
the  more  perfect  cutting  of  diamonds,  and  displayed  his  skill  upon  some  large  rough 
stones  which  Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgundy  confided  to  him,  the  lapidary  art 
attained  the  height  at  which  it  has  remained  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
taste  for  diamojids  began  to  spread  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  this  branch  sprang  up  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  I’aris  had  upwards  of  seventy  diamond-polishers,  of  whom 
several  luvd  a  very  extensive  trade.  At  a  later  date  mills  were  established  in 
London,  Antwerp,  and  Anjsterdam ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  the  Jews  of  the  last 
city  have  this  branch  ahnost  entirely  in  their  hands.  It  is  calcidated  that  no  less 
than  10,000  of  the  28,000  Jews  residing  in  Amsterdam  are  engaged  mediately  or 
iiumodiately  in  selling  and  polisliing  diamonds.  One  of  the  lapithiries.  Coster,  has 
hwl  the  honour  of  polishing  the  two  largest  diamonds  of  the  century,  the  Koh-i- 
noor  and  the  Star  of  the  South.  The  Indian  lapidaries  work  very  imperfectly ; 
they  certainly  imdcrstand  how'  to  give  the  stone  plane  facets  and  polish  them ;  but, 
as  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  a  stone  dejiends  on  its  size,  they  follow  tljo 
natural  sliapeand  produce  small  facets.  For  the  information  of  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  technical  terms,  we  will  quote  Mr.  .Jeffrey’s  explanation : — 

“  'I'he  bezils  are  the  upper  sides  and  corners  of  the  brilliant  lying  between  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  the  girdle.  The  collet  is  the  small  horizontal  plane  or  face  at 
the  bottom  of  the  brilliant.  The  crown  is  the  upper  work  of  the  rose,  which  all 
centres  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs.  The  facet.s 
are  small  triangular  spaces  or  planes.  The  girdle  is  the  line  which  encompasses 
the  stone  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Lozenges  are  common  both  to  brilliants  and 
roses.  In  brilliants  they  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  facets  or  the  bezils ;  in 
roses,  by  the  meeting  of  the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown.  Pavilions 
are  the  under  sides  and  comers  of  the  brilliants,  and  lie  between  the  girdle  and  the 
collet.  The  ribs  arc  the  lines  or  ridges  which  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  the 
work.  The  latter  is  the  large  horizontal  plane  or  face  at  the  top  of  the  brilliant." 

ITiere  are  twelve  principal  forms  of  cutting,  but  we  need  not  enter  into  them. 
The  best  known  are  the  brilliant,  the  rose,  the  table,  and  the  casque. 

Precious  stones,  like  other  things,  have  several  faults,  and  are  rarely  perfectly 
free  from  them.  Their  value  is,  naturally,  greatly  reduced,  and  a  very  slight  fault 
suffices  to  render  a  stone  comparatively  worthless.  The  commonest  fault  found  in 
I  all  stones  is  small  cracks  in  the  inside  of  the  stone,  which  reduce  its  brilliancy. 

I  Next  to  these  come  clouds,  or  dull  spots,  which  refuse  to  take  a  polish.  These  are 

I  most  common  in  diamonds  and  hyalines.  Next  come  sand  and  dust,  or  small  grains 

[  of  white,  brown,  or  pink  coloim  inside  the  stone ;  and,  lastly,  we  find,  especially  in 

;  diamonds,  black  dots  which  are  called  flaws.  Uneqiial  colouring,  or  a  transition  to 

I  a  colour  which  is  not  natural  to  a  stone,  is  not  regarded  as  a  fault,  but  always  as  a 

I  defect.  Clsver  cutting  and  polishing  will  conceal  many  a  flaw  in  stones,  and  hence, 
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in  purchasing  jewellery,  this  point  must  be  carefully  looked  after.  Some  stones — 
as,  for  instance,  the  emerald — are  never  entirely  free  from  faults ;  in  others,  per¬ 
fectly  faultless  specimens  are  rare,  as,  for  instance,  the  ruby ;  while  others  are  fre¬ 
quently  quite  pime  and  faultless,  as  the  sapphire.  Dark-coloured  stones — garnets, 
for  instance — rarely  conceal  their  faults,  and  in  opaque  ones,  like  the  turquoise,  the 
only  question  is  to  find  a  surface  which  is  pure ;  what  is  behind  it  k  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference. 

Precious  stones  are  also  frequently  falsified.  We  are  not  alluding  here  to  the 
substitution  of  poorer  stones  for  more  valuable  ones,  such  as  a  to]*az  fur  a  diamond, 
or  to  imitations  in  glass  fluxes,  but  what  k  called  doubling,  'i  bis  k  effected  by 
fastening  together  two  stones,  and  the  following  dktinctiun  k  ma«le  in  the 
process : — 

1.  Half-real  Doublet*.  This  k  when  the  bczil  or  the  pavilion  k  formed  of  a 
real  stone,  while  the  other  part  k  eomix^iod  of  crystal  or  glass.  '1  he  Eastern  lapi- 
(hiries  are  said  to  have  brought  this  art  to  great  perfe'ction.  If  the  two  juirts  are 
not  of  the  same  colour,  the  deception  k  Ciisily  detected  ;  but  if,  as  k  now  the  case 
in  Park,  well-cut  stones  arc  fastenwl  upon  a  glass  flux  of  the  same  colour,  the 
deception  can  only  be  certainly  detected  by  the  hard  ones.  This  lal)orious  sort  of 
fakification  k  only  applied  to  valuable  coloimed  stones,  especklly  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
and  emerald. 

2.  Unreal  Dnuhlels,  when  the  bezil  k  crystal  and  the  pavilion  stained  glass;  and, 

3.  Hallow  Doublet*.  A  hollow  k  formed  and  carefully  polished  in  the  crystal 
selected  for  the  bczil,  which  is  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid,  and  then  closctl  with  a 
thin  leaf  of  crystal.  When  these  hollow  doublets  are  carefully  managed  and 
cleverly  set,  it  k  not  easy  to  discover  that  the  stone  is  hollow. 

Such  are  the  various  ways  in  which  precious  stones  are  prepared  to  be  worn  as 
ornaments,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  special  mode  of  treatment  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  each.  These  we  purpose  describing  in  an  ensuing  article. 


BABY’S 

Ob  those  little,  those  little  hlne  shoes  t 
Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  nse. 

Oh  the  price  were  high 
That  those  shoes  would  buy, 

Those  little  blue  unused  shoes  I 

For  they  hold  the  small  shaj«  of  feet 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet, 
That,  by  God's  good  will. 

Years  since,  grew  still. 

And  ceased  from  tiieir  totter  so  sweet. 

And  oh,  siuee  that  baby  slept. 

So  hushed,  how  the  mother  has  kept, 

With  a  tearful  pleasure. 

That  little  dear  treasure. 

And  o’er  them  thought  and  wept  I 
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For  they  mind  her  for  evermore 
Of  a  patter  along  the  floor ; 

And  blue  eyes  she  sees 
Look  up  from  her  knees 
With  the  look  that  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there. 

There  babbles  from  choir  to  chair 
A  little  sweet  face 
That's  a  gleam  in  the  place, 

With  its  little  gold  curls  of  hair. 

Then,  oh,  wonder  not  that  her  heart 
From  all  else  would  rather  part 
Thau  those  tiny  blue  shoes 
That  no  little  feet  use. 

And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tears  start ! 


Wiuxuf  C.  Binnbtt. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

STORM. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  regard  much  that  I  have  said  as  poor,  mean  senti¬ 
mentalism — ^may  suspect  that  I  displayed  a  vrant  of  delicate  reticence  in  the 
gladness  with  which  1  permitted  my  whole  heart  to  speak  in  response  to  a  lovo 
that  I  felt  would  be  the  great  joy  of  my  future  life.  It  may  be  so.  In  recalling 
the  circumstances  after  years  have  passed,  I  can  recall,  too,  the  happiness  which 
gave  me  a  new  sense  of  living,  which  seemed  to  expand  my  whole  being,  and,  by 
its  influence,  dwarf  all  mere  ceremonious  objections  into  immeasurable  littleness. 
In  the  presence  of  that  great  wealth  of  affection — the  possession  I  had  sometimes 
dreamed  of  in  days  when  I  felt  most  keenly  the  chilling  blank  that  seemed  to  open 
before  me  in  the  future — all  ordinary  events  seemed  removed,  or  rather  revealed, 
as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  in  their  true  proportions,  and  hallowed  only  as  they  bore 
some  reference  to  new  hopes. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  fear  that  I  saw  Ernest  turn  to  bid  my  aunt  “  Good 
night” — fear  lest  the  whole  should,  after  all,  bo  but  an  illusion,  and  that  the  cold 
to-morrow  would  waken  me  to  a  wiser  and  soberer  reality.  There  was  surely  no 
girlish  romantic  worship  in  this.  I  knew  that  there  was  none,  even  while  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  words  to  which  I  had  just  listenc-d.  Assuredly  every 
earnest  and  loving  woman  has  known  something  of  this,  when  the  man  in  whom 
she  recognises  the  qualities  to  which  her  nature  responds,  and  whose  image  has 
associated  itself  with  some  of  her  purest  and  highest  thoughts,  has  himself  removed 
the  barrier  of  words  that  stood  between  them,  and  asked  her  to  bring  her  own  life 
into  his.  For  a  moment,  at  least,  the  united  tide  of  emotion  bears  before  it  all 
things  present  and  future :  she  no  longer  sees  Atmself  and  Aerself,  but  a  stronger  and 
more  perfect  life.  All  events,  and  even  all  opinions,  are  to  be  interpreted  hence¬ 
forth  by  their  relations  to  him  through  whom  they  concern  her  most  closely. 

While  Ernest  was  saying  “Good  night,”  and  at  the  moment  when  my  hand 
was  upon  the  lock  of  the  house-door,  there  was  a  clatter  of  wheels  in  the  road,  and 
a  carriage  drew  up  quickly  at  the  outer  gate,  which  stood  half  open.  We  had 
scarcely  expected  Mr.  Donhead  so  soon,  but  it  was  he  who  came  rapidly  up  the 
walk,  followed  by  a  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  who  told  the  driver  of  the  poet-chaise  to 
wait  till  he  sent  word  whether  he  should  return  that  night  to  Truro  or  to  Penzance. 

As  Mr.  Donhead  came  to  the  door  it  became  evident  that  he  was  uneasy  and 
anxious,  and  I  could  see,  even  by  the  faint  light  of  the  canrlle  that  I  held  in  my 
hand,  that  he  regarded  me  with  that  hard,  penetrating,  suspicious  look  whicli  was 
the  expression  of  his  face  when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  my  guardian’s. 

“How  is  the  boy,  Wayfe?”  he  said,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  mine. 
“  He  is  better,  I  can  see  by  Mr.  AVhite’s  manner.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  White,” 
he  added,  quickly  turning  to  Ernest,  and  taking  the  cloak  which  his  companion  had 
just  removed.  “  Permit  me.  Doctor  Small ;  this  gentleman  has  been  attending  my 
little  fellow.” 

The  doctor  was  a  short,  sturdy  man,  with  a  singularly  clear  grey  eye,  and  an 
open  face  streaked  with  healthy  red,  like  a  hanly  apple.  He  bowed  stiffly  enough, 
however,  and  I  could  sec  that  he  looked  at  Ernest  with  a  coolness  which  in  most 
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men  would  have  been  a  rude  Btare,  but  in  him  seemed  to  mean,  “I  hold  to  my 
opinions,  whoever  you  may  be,  or  whatever  you  may  have  to  say.”  He  was  brisk 
and  busineas-like  too,  for,  on  entering  the  parlour,  where  he  greeted  Mrs.  Donhead 
with  an  alert  courtesy  and  pleasant  confidence  which  were  good  to  see,  he  asked 
for  a  candle,  and  said  he  would  see  the  patient  at  once,  if  he  could  do  so  without 
disturbing  him  from  a  deep  sleep. 

“  I’ve  no  right  to  occupy  your  time,  sir,”  he  said,  bowing  again  to  Ernest, 
“  and  I  wouldn’t  have  come  here  to-night  at  all  for  anybody  but  Mr.  Donhead.  I 
shoidd  be  glad  to  ask  you  for  a  little  information  on  the  case,  if  you’ll  allow  me.” 

ITiey  both  went  up-stairs  together,  my  aunt  having  sent  the  servant  down  to 
say  that  Richard  was  awake.  Mr.  Donhead  sat  down  in  the  chair  farthest  from 
the  fire,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  should  leave 
him  to  his  own  reflections  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  questioned ;  for  I 
believed,  by  the  look  with  which  he  greeted  me  on  his  return,  that  he  had  heard 
something  of  my  guardian’s  movements,  and  already  connected  me  with  them.  I 
ventured  to  speak  to  him  at  last — to  ask  whether  Dr.  Small  would  pass  the  night 
at  Poltrewyn,  and  if  he  would  occupy  my  room  while  I  made  up  a  temporary  bed 
in  the  nmsery. 

“  Xo,  no — I  think  not,”  he  answered,  rousing  himself  suddenly,  and  with  less 
self-possession  than  I  had  ever  before  observed  in  him.  “  lie  must  return  to 
Bristol  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  say  that  Richard  is  getting  well  fast.  AVayfe,” 
he  continued,  suddenly  rising  and  coming  towartls  me,  “  I  suppose  you  will  speak 
the  truth  ?” 

I  could  see  so  much  painful  perplexity  in  his  face,  that  I  could  scarcely  resent 
this  offensive  preface. 

“The  question  is  scarcely  necessary,  except  it  is  addressetl  to  an  occasional 
liar,”  I  answered.  “  I  will  tell  the  truth  or  be  silent,  when  I  hear  what  you  have 
to  ask.” 

“  My  remark  called  for  no  such  response.  You  are  unnecessarily  defiant,  and 
are  so  proud  of  your  excellence  that  you  resent  even  any  seeming  suspicion  of  its 
perfection.  Such  a  reply  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  a  temper  such  as  I  have  neither 
deserved  nor  expected.” 

There  was  a  piece  of  unpalatable  truth  in  tliLs,  after  all.  Knowing  the  subject 
on  which  he  was  about  to  examine  me,  and  resenting  his  cold,  suspicious  manner, 
I  was  prepared  with  an  antagonism  which  was  at  present  altogether  repulsive. 

“  I  ask  your  pardon  most  sincerely,”  I  said,  with  the  tears  starting  in  my  eyes. 
“  You  left  the  house  professing  at  least  esteem,  if  not  affection,  for  me.  You  return 
with  a  greeting  which,  if  it  does  not  imply  a  change  in  your  estimate  of  me,  at 
least  expresses  a  doubt  of  my  deserving  a  place  in  your  regard.” 

“  W&jfe"  he  replied,  with  a  gnrve  but  winning  smile  wliich  was  seldom 
oljserved  on  his  cold,  set  features,  and  seemed  to  fa<le  as  though  it  had  no  right  there 
— “  Wayfe,  if  I  have  ever  expressed  esteem  and  affection  for  you,  I  have  them  both. 
You  are  demonstrative — I  am  patient  and  impassive ;  we  are  sciircely  likely  to 
appreciate  each  other.  You  know  that  I  intended  to  mention  the  subject  on  which 
wo  have  agreotl  to  differ.” 

“  I  will  answer  you,”  I  replied,  “  but  I  am  still  certain  that  you  are  in  error.  I 
know  my  grandfather’s  spirit  and  temper ;  any  exhibition  of  justice,  or  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  bringing  him  to  repentance,  will  harden,  not  soften,  him.” 
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“  I  will  go  BO  far  as  to  acknowledge  Uiat  you  may  be  right ;  but,  whether  or  not, 
be  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  had  some  intimation  of  the  means  for  doing  justice 
without  my  interference.  I  thought  you  had  decided  not  to  communicate  to 
him - ” 

“  Nor  have  I.  I  will  answer  your  questions  even  before  you  ask  them.  I  have 
never  given  any  information  either  to  him  or  to  Mrs.  M  lute  which  would  lead  him  to 
anticipate  the — the — I  will  not  call  it  a  plan,  lest  you  should  misunderstand  my 
meaning — ^the  proofs  which  you  were  prepared  to  bring  forward.” 

“  That  is  enough  ;  I  believe  you,  Wayfe ;  but  it  leaves  a  difficulty  unexplained.” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  know.  You  liave  been  to  Bristol,  and  find  that  the  man  who 
was  in  the  hospital  —  Marie’s  uncle  —  has  left  it  without  coming  here.  That  may 
be  accounted  for - ” 

I  was  BO  anxious  to  propitiate  him — the  rare  power  which  lay  in  that  gentle 
part  of  his  nature,  so  wldom  evoked,  had  such  a  strange  influence — ^that  I  should 
have  told  him  of  what  1  had  learned  from  Mrs.  White’s  letter.  At  this  moment, 
however,  my  aunt  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  Ernest  and  Doctor  Small,  who 
was  putting  on  his  gloves. 

“Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  he  should  continue  the  Siuue  medicine,  my 
dear  madam.  Mr.  Donhead,  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  tlie  httle  fellow’s 
almost  certain  recovery.  Our  friend  Mr.  White  has  adopted  a  Une  of  treatment 
which  is  rather — ^a — oppostni  to  the  ordinary  practice,  and — therefore  the  right  one.” 

The  last  part  of  his  sentence  ho  blurted  out  with  a  singularly  frank  laugh,  and, 
shaking  Mr.  Donhead  briskly  by  the  hand,  he  turned  to  where  Ernest  was 
standing. 

“  I  want  a  word  with  you,”  he  said,  in  a  low'er  tone,  which  I  only  heard  because 
I  was  unable  to  move  from  behind  the  easy-chair  on  which  1  had  been  sitting,  and 
was  thus  directly  under  the  doctor’s  eye,  which  turned  upon  me  with  a  glance  that 
brought  the  blood  into  my  face,  for  I  saw  he  had  guessed  my  relation  to  Ernest  in 
an  instant.  “  I  want  a  word  with  you,  and  this  is  it.  Don’t  forget  to  call  on  me  when 
you  come  to  Bristol.  You  can’t  stay  here,  you  know.  You’re  sure  to  get  to  London 
before  long,  and  then — well,  you'll  either  join  the  new  school  of  medicine  or  keep 
away  from  all  of  them,  have  guinea  patients,  and  be  called  a  quack  by  the  regular 
practitioners.  This  can’t  be  your  daughter,  of  course,  Mrs.  Donhead?”  he  atlded 
gaily,  after  another  quick,  penetrating  glance  at  me. 

“  No — my  niece.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  ?  Then  her  name  is - ?” 

“  Willmott — Wayfe  W’illmott,”  said  Mr.  Donhead  quickly.  It  sounded  strangely 
indeed  to  be  called  by  it. 

“WiUmott? — W'illmott? — where  have  I  heard  that  name  lately?”  said  the 
doctor,  rubbing  his  forehead  with  his  finger.  “  Oh,  I  remember,  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  name  called  on  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  other  day,  to  have  a  patient 
removed  from  the  hospital.  That  was  a  rather  singular  case,  Mr.  AVhite.  The 
man,  who  was  a  foreigner — a  Frenchman,  I  believe — fell  off  the  top  of  a  coach  on 
his  way  down  to  this  jmrt  of  the  country — ^fell  off  the  coach  in  Bristol  High-street, 
and  fractured  the  thigh  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  fellows  there  were  about  to 
commit  amputation.  Pitt  lu'ought  him  through,  however.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
for  a  long  time,  and  nobody  owned  him  till  this  Mr.  Willmott  came  down  with 
another  Frenchman,  and  consulted  Pitt  on  having  liim  removed.  But  he  couhl 
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walk  with  a  crutch  then  well  enough.  Good  night,  once  more.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Donhead;  Tve  had  wine  and  coffee  np-staira.  I  shall  go  on  to  Penzance, 
I  think,  and  see  a  patient  there  who  expects  me  once  a  month  or  so.” 

Another  minute,  and,  as  Mr.  Donhead  came  back  from  escorting  him  to  the  gate, 
we  heard  the  rattle  of  the  vehicle  that  carried  the  doctor  away. 

“  By-thc-byc,"  said  Ernest,  as  he  also  took  his  leave,  “  I  supjx)se  you  will  be  up 
at  the  miners'  meeting  to-morrow,  Mr.  Donhead  ?  I  sliall  be  glad  to  see  you  there, 
for  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  is,  perhajw,  of  more  importance  to  myself  than 
to  anybody  else.  'ITiey  have  quite  an  early  dinner,  you  know,  in  the  long  bam.” 

There  was  no  further  questioning,  I  was  glad  to  find,  for,  wlien  I  returnal 
from  shutting  the  door  for  the  night,  my  aunt  was  Maiting  to  kiss  me  before  going 
to  bud.  1  should  have  left  the  room  and  gone  to  bod  also,  without  noticing  Mr. 
Donhcatl,  for  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep.  lie  rose 
before  I  had  reached  the  door,  however,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  I  w.^s 
surprised  at  his  drawing  me  towards  him,  and  stooping  to  kiss  me  on  the  cheek. 

“  Good  night,”  he  saiil ;  “  good  night,  iny  child.” 

lie  had  either  not  noticed  tliat  I  was  interrupted  in  some  further  communication, 
or  he  had  already  given  up  liis  intention  with  respect  to  my  guardian. 

The  morning  dawneil  bright  and  genial  as  a  day  in  spring,  but  with  that  light- 
greyish  tint  in  the  air  which  showed  that  the  winter  had  not  yet  piissed.  Before  I 
had  finished  dressing,  the  new  nursemaid  tapped  at  the  door,  and,  eu  being  bidden 
to  come  in,  told  me  that  Miss  Rose  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  breukhist-room,  she 
having  heard  her  come  in  at  the  “  'fore  door.” 

“  And  aw,  miss,”  said  my  informant,  who  had  already  been  out  upon  some 
errand,  “theer’s  such  a  por  up  at  t’  miners’  troil”  (by  which  slie  meant  a  fuss  at  the 
place  where  the  feast  was  about  to  be  held),  “and  thetay,  and  beeur,  and  things  for 
to  ait,  hev  goan  up  in  kittereens.  I  thoft  ut  was  a  herring  brought  the  folks  out 
athurt  the  churchyard,  but  I  seed  um  waeth  a  grut  cheese  and  tummuls  of  bread 
an’  butter,  miss ;  that  theer  cheese  was  a  bender.  You’ll  go,  miss,  for  sartin,  now 
Miss  Rose  ez  cum.  Maester  ud  go  too,  I’m  thinkin’,  and  Dr.  White,  an’  all 
the  folks.” 

Seeing  some  probability  of  this,  and  knowing  that  Mrs.  Donhead  would  not 
l««ve  home,  I  selected  a  plain  dark-coloure<l  dress,  put  on  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  and 
carrieil  my  l)onnet  and  a  thick  shawl  down  with  me  into  the  parlour. 

Marie  was  standing  by  the  window,  for  my  aunt  had  not  yet  come  in  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  Mr.  Donhead  was  busy  in  his  study.  Directly  she  turneil  round  on  hearing 
me,  I  could  see  that  she  was  greatly  agitated,  her  usually  quiet  manner  having 
given  place  to  a  nervous  excitement  which  was  entirely  incomprehensible.  I  was 
still  more  astonished  when  she  seized  both  my  hands  and  burst  into  tears,  with  a 
low,  plaintive  cry  which  it  was  pitiable  to  hear. 

“  Have  you  seen  him,  WayfeV”  she  said  presently ;  “has  he  been  here?  No,  I 
know  he  has  not ;  but  you  have  heartl,  of  course,  that  he  is  in  the  town  ?” 

“  Seen  whom  ?  Marie,  liiarie,  w’hat  can  have  happened  ‘i’” 

“  Your  guardian — your  grandfather — Mr.  Willmott.  Oh,  AVayfe,  he  came  to 
see  me  yesterday,  and  I  am  to  meet  him  again  to-day.  He  asked  me  to  say  nothing 
to  Mr.  Donhead ;  but  Ambrose  is  at  the  mine,  and  Mr.  Penruth  was  out  last  night. 
I  must  tell  somebody,  Wayfe.  Mr.  White  has  been  here,  I  know.  You  will  come 
with  me,  and  1  can  tell  you  everything  as  we  walk.” 
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“  Marie,  come  up  into  my  room ;  we  will  have  some  coffee  there.  I  know  more 
of  this  than  you  imagine.  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  White,  but  I  had  no  idea  my 
guardian  was  in  Poltrewyn.” 

“  He  was  here  yesterday  morning ;  and,  Wayfe,  do  you  know  who  he  is  ? — and 
who  I  am?  Am  I  related  to  you?  No,  you’ll  never  own  me,  will  you?  I  am 
nobody.” 

I  assimed  her  that  she  wronged  me  in  saying  so.  Her  strange  grief  was  not 
unmingled  with  a  sort  of  wondering  pleasiu’e  at  finding  that  she  was  owned  by 
somebody  as  a  child.  On  going  up-stairs  together,  we  met  Mrs.  Donhcad  coming 
out  of  her  room. 

“  Why,  Marie  Rose,”  she  said  gaily,  “  you  are  out  betimes ;  you  are  going 
together  to  the  feast,  of  course  ?  Go,  Wayfe,  it  will  do  you  good ;  you  know  I  shall 
stay  at  home.  Have  you  breakfasted  ?” 

“May  Nancy  bring  some  coffee  up-stairs?  and,  aunt,  will  you  come  up 
presently  ?  We  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

When  once  Marie  had  become  more  composed,  I  learned  with  surprise  that  my 
guardian  had  paid  her  a  visit  at  the  school-house  on  the  previous  day,  accompanied 
by  a  foreign  gentleman,  in  the  description  of  whom  1  recognised  M.  Leraud.  She 
had  heard  nothing  of  her  uncle,  Jean  Dufour — did  not,  of  course,  know  of  his 
existence ;  but  Mr.  Willmott  had  made  a  complete  confession  to  her,  and  had,  she 
said,  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  broken  into  a  torrent  of  tears  and  excuses.  He  had 
desired  her  to  meet  him  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  at  Mr.  Penruth’s 
cottage,  there  to  receive  the  relics  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  and 
intended  to  come  afterwards  to  Mr.  Donhead’s  to  ask  for  a  restitution  of  the  letters 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Marie  said  that  he  appeared  older  and  weaker, 
as  though  the  fatigue  of  travelling  had  been  sustained  by  a  determination  which 
overcame  his  real  feebleness.  He  was  staying  at  a  little  tavern  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  from  which  he  had  sent  a  messenger  the  night  before,  asking  Ernest  White 
to  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

AVhen  it  came  to  my  turn  to  make  Marie  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  was  difficult  to  convince  her  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  no  deception  in  concealing  my  knowledge  of  her  uncle  and  of  the  relation 
that  she  really  sustained  to  Mr.  Willmott.  Not  till  1  asked  her  why  she  also  had 
concealed  from  me  my  relation  to  hfr.  Penruth  did  she  acquit  me.  The  reasons 
for  silence  were  so  similar  in  each  case,  that  we  came  to  a  better  understanding 
presently,  and,  as  we  had  already  despatched  the  breakfast  which  my  aunt  had  sent 
up,  and  now  heard  her  foot  upon  the  stairs,  determined  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  our  discovery,  and  leave  her  to  inform  Mr.  Donhead  of  my 
guardian’s  presence  at  Poltrewyn,  and  his  appointment  for  the  afternoon. 

At  first  Mrs.  Donhead  was  overpowered  by  the  discovery  that  her  husband  had 
exposed  himself  to  such  an  imputation  of  ineannoss  as  was  involved  in  this  super¬ 
seding  of  his  plans.  I  had  expected,  too,  that  she  would  have  been  confused  and 
undecided  in  her  recognition  of  hlarie  Rose ;  and,  indeed,  remembering  my  own 
misgivings  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  her  as  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Willmott, 
there  was  no  little  reason  for  excusing  such  a  demonstration  on  her  part  as  should, 
however  gently,  convey  the  fact  of  her  being  unable  to  accept  a  less  acknowledge- 
alilc  relationship  to  one  who  could  not  even  bear  her  father's  name.  But  I  have 
■aid  that  Mrs.  Donhead  was  singularly  changed  in  manner  on  the  previous  night — 
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changed,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  revivified,  by  a  great  blessing — the  recovery  of  her 
child.  That  influence  was  over  her  yet — perhaps  could  never  be  annulled.  A  few 
minutes  of  silent  emotion,  during  which  I  saw  her  lips  move  as  though  in  secret 
prayer,  and  then  set  themselves  firmly  together — a  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation, 
and  she  came  and  kissed  each  of  us  in  turn. 

“  I  should  like  you  both  to  remember,”  she  said,  “  that  this  is  what  my  husband 
v;ould  have  me  do — that  his  sense  of  justice  and  right,  however  himiene<l  and  dis¬ 
torted  sometimes,  is  just  the  strength  which  has  been  wanting  in  me.  He  may 
need  some  kind  thoughts  from  both  of  you,  but  even  his  errors  are  to  be 
respected.” 

There  was  something  so  touching  in  the  half-frightened  air  with  which  she 
seemed  to  regard  her  own  pleading  on  behalf  of  one  so  much  stronger  and  sterner 
than  herself,  that  both  Marie  and  myself  hastened  to  return  her  caresses,  and  to 
assure  her,  not  only  of  our  love,  but  of  our  acquittal  of  Mr.  Donhead  from  cruelty 
or  wrong.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  we  had,  any  of  us,  so  far  removed  the 
traces  of  our  tears  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  go  out.  At  last,  however,  Marie  and 
I  started  in  company,  leaving  my  aunt  to  tell  Mr.  Donhead  that  we  should  await 
him  at  the  barn  on  the  hill,  where  the  miners  were  to  assemble. 

Even  in  the  main  street  of  Poltrewyn  there  were  evidences  of  some  unusual 
occasion.  The  shopkeepers  stood  at  their  doors  watching  the  groups  of  miners, 
who,  dressed  in  most  cases  in  clean  new  working  clothes  and  broad  hats,  looked  not 
a  little  picturesque ;  while  their  wives,  some  of  whom  accompanied  them  to  the 
feast,  wore  neat  or  shoT^y  cotton  prints  and  white  caps,  with  an  occasional  gay 
ribbon.  It  was  already  near  the  time  for  the  men  to  assemble,  and  as  we  went 
along  the  road  the  passengers  became  more  numerous,  many  of  them  interchanging 
greetings  with  us,  and  hoping  they  should  see  us  at  their  table.  The  building  in 
which  the  dinner  had  been  prepared  was  a  large  brick-built  shed,  used  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  mine,  and  standing  on  the  plateau  of  the  cliff,  sheltere*! 
by  still  higher  land  beyond.  The  mouth  of  the  mine,  which  was  not  far  distant, 
was  reached  from  the  sea-shore  by  a  winding  ascent,  in  which  zigzag  paths  had 
been  cut,  and  where,  in  many  places,  platforms  of  earth  and  planks  had  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  transit  of  the  ore.  The  mine  itself  went  down  under  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  stretching  beyond  the  farthest  boulders  and  little  isolated  peaks  of  white 
rock  now  washed  by  the  waves.  From  the  entrance  of  the  building  the  heaps  of 
stone  and  ore  had  been  removed,  and  the  interior  had  been  newly  whitened,  and  was 
decorated  with  two  or  three  flags,  and  some  devices  in  evergreens ;  whUe  the  rude 
plank  tables  were  covered  with  coarse  white  cloths,  and  spread  with  a  great 
variety  of  eatables  of  most  appetising  appearance. 

“  Iss,  theer’s  all  soartsof  deff event  mact  an’  drenk — a  body  of  ut,”  said  Zachary 
Trevyll,  who  met  us  at  the  door,  and  luul  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  preparing 
the  place ;  “  but  ’twill  all  be  clunked  afoorc  the  night  for  sartin,  becoosc  theer's 
tay  as  well  as  beeur,  and  that  thoer  man  ez  but  a  snoff  that  wud  not  throw  to  ut  to¬ 
day,  ’specially  as  tez  ’pon  owner’s  ’count.  Then  theer’s  the  music  from  Penzance 
cz  to  cum  down,  an’  norry  one  knows  what  speeches  an’  toosts.” 

“  Will  Mr.  Penruth  be  here  to-day,  Zachary?”  said  Marie. 

“  Ef  you  mean  Ambrus,  Miss  Mairy,  for  sartin  shuar  he  ull  be  here,  an’  he 
ez  here,  expectun  you,  I  shouldn’  doubt,”  he  added  in  a  confused,  shamefaced  way, 
which  I  could  not  help  thinking  bespoke  a  bashful  but  disappointed  lover.  “  The 
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onkl  Master  Penruth  eznn*t  to  be  beer,  Pm  told.  Tex  this  door  leads  to  the  beet 
taeble ;  ull  go  waeth  you,  so  that  you  miss  the  por  an’  the  jostlin’.” 

We  were  just  going  in,  when  a  sound  as  of  several  persons  singing  came  up  the 
hill-side,  and,  as  we  turned  to  listen,  Zachary  said — 

”  Ah  !  tez  parson  and  his  company  from  tlie  town.  That  theer  taeble’s  next  to 
yourn.” 

“  Parson !  do  you  mean  Mr.  Donhead  ?” 

“  No,  no ;  the  t’other — the  Metho<ly ;  deff urnt  altogether  from  Master  Donhead.” 

Different  indeed !  As  the  party  of  about  fourteen  men  and  women  came 
nearer,  we  could  see  abreast  of  the  foremost  of  them  a  short  and  squarely -built  but 
wiry  man,  dressed  in  rather  worn  black,  and  with  thick  shoes  and  gaiters.  His 
brow,  both  broad  and  high,  gave  evidence  of  thought,  if  not  of  education ;  and 
his  face  wore  a  sort  of  immovably  and  almost  anxiously  earnest  expression 
which  was  its  principal  characteristic,  even  when  he  turned,  as  he  frequently 
did,  to  return  the  greeting  of  the  groups  who  joined  his  party  in  coming  up  the 
roadway.  They  were  still  at  some  distance  from  the  door  when  he  led  off  another 
tune  in  a  rich,  deep  voice ;  it  was  a  lively  marching  hymn  tune,  well  known  there 
by  the  name  of  “  Canaan,”  and  joined  to  a  hymn  which  was  evidently  a  favourite. 
Whatever  there  might  have  been  of  the  grotestiue,  or,  as  some  would  think,  of  the 
irreverent,  in  this,  I  confess  I  could  not  perceive  it  then — cannot  estimate  it  even 
now.  There  was  an  apparent  defect,  perhaps ;  but  in  the  earnest  face  and  the 
spirited  response  with  which  the  singing  was  taken  up  I  saw  a  worthy,  if  only  a 
primitive,  attempt  to  make  religion  a  thing  of  daily  life — to  connect  its  thoughts 
with  common  duties  and  common  pleasures.  The  end  itself  was  noble,  however 
imperfect,  or  even  injudicious,  the  means. 

“  No,  Master  Penruth  waent  be  here,  sure,”  said  Zachary,  “  or  he’d  be  waeth 
the  parson  ;  I  heerd  he  ez  at  hum  by  cause  of  a  straenge  visitur.” 

1  had  begun  to  speculate  on  who  this  visitor  could  be  except  my  guardian, 
when  a  clamour  round  the  entrance  attracted  my  attention.  The  “  parson”  would 
not,  or,  as  he  said,  could  not,  stay ;  he  had  only  walked  up  there  with  them,  and 
must  be  back  in  Poltrewyn.  lie  gave  his  companions  a  cordial  warning  against 
staying  too  late,  recommended  them  to  have  tea  early,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hat 
which  included  them  all  in  a  salute,  walked  sturdily  away.  It  might  have  been 
this  disappointment  which  threw  a  chill  on  the  assembly.  If  so,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  it  should  have  occurred  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Donhead’s  entrance  by  a  door 
at  the  back  of  a  small  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the  building.  lie  looked  pale 
and  careworn,  and,  although  strong  and  self-possessed,  there  was  an  unusual  de¬ 
pression  in  his  manner.  It  lacked  the  dictatorial  but  calm  and  judicious  force 
without  which  his  addresses  had  in  them  nothing  striking. 

A  large  number  of  peo[ile  almost  filled  the  tables,  and,  as  there  was  no  reason¬ 
able  excuse  for  keeping  them  waiting,  the  speeches  were  short  enough.  Mr.  Don- 
head’s  was  full  of  platitude,  and  he  himself  w'as  conscious  of  its  falling  flat  and 
dull  upon  the  assembly,  who  murmured  their  appreciation  notwithstanding.  Marie 
and  I  had  declined  to  sit  down,  but  presently  a  light  hand  touched  me  on  the  arm 
as  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  flag.  Ernest  had  brought  us  a  plate  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  some  beer  in  a  japanned  tin  jug.  Others  had  seen  him  more  quickly 
than  I  had,  and  there  arose  a  cry  of  “  The  doctor — Doctor  White — ^lev  um  to  spake 
to  us  I" 
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It  was  orer  in  a  minute ;  he  stepped  lightlj  on  to  the  platform,  said  a  few 
words  of  light  banter  to  set  them  in  good-humour,  and  had  made  room  for  some 
one  else  before  they  had  done  laughing. 

One  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  represented  the  proprietary  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mines  now  said  a  word  or  two,  before  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the 
clattering  of  knives  and  plates  made  them  inaudible.  Ernest  and  Ambrose  had 
pledged  themselves  to  stay  till  dinner  w'as  over,  but  5Ir.  Donhead  came  down  from 
the  platform  pn*pared  to  accompany  us. 

“  I  will  walk  with  you  as  far  as  Penruth's  cottage,”  he  said.  “  Mr.  AVillmott 
will  not  be  there  yet  for  an  hour  or  more.  AVe  will  go  round  by  the  coast.” 

“  You  will  not  stay  there  for  Mr.  AVillmott,  then  V”  I  asked,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  take  his  abrupt  introduction  of  the  subject. 

“  No.  He  will  scarcely  care  to  see  me  there.  He  will  never  understand  my 
motives.  Tell  him  I  shall  wait  at  home  until  I  either  see  or  hear  from  him.” 

As  wc  turned  down  the  steep  path  leading  to  a  by-road,  we  notice<l  a  knot  of 
men  moving  slowly  towards  the  place  we  had  just  left,  while  a  woman  in  a  white 
gown,  and  with  her  hair  hanging  down  beneath  a  close  hood,  seemed  to  be  talking 
excite<lly  as  they  walked.  The  party  had  skirted  a  low  fence  by  another  path,  so 
that  w'e  were  at  some  distance,  but  Mr.  I)onhea<l  saw  and  recognised  the  woman  at 
once. 

“  It's  a  great  pity  to  take  that  poor  creature  to  the  meeting,”  he  said  ;  “  per¬ 
haps  her  poor  crazy  brain  may  make  her  violent ;  but  they  mean  it  kindly,  no 
doubt.  AA'e  will  call  and  see  if  anybody  is  staying  at  their  cottage.” 

“AA’liat!  is  that  poor  mad  Lucy?”  said  Marie.  “  Somebody  told  me  she  had 
been  quiet  and  brooding  for  a  week  past,  but  that  she  goes  out  at  all  hoiurs  of  the 
day  and  night  quite  mysteriously.  '1  he  people  say  she  expects  to  meet  somebody, 
and  is  continually  on  the  watch.” 

The  words  made  me  shudder,  and  Mr.  Donhead  shot  a  glance  at  me  from  under 
his  half-closed  eyelids.  AA'e  both  knew  for  whom  she  sought. 

Our  walk  occupied  more  than  the  hour  which  we  had  allowed  for  it ;  for  we 
had  called  at  Lucy’s  cottage,  and  found  only  her  mother  there,  who  was  just  able 
to  be  about  again  after  her  illness.  She  knew  no  more  than  that  Lucy  had  gone 
out  an  hour  before,  and  that  she  was  out  early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 
'I'hen  we  had  stayed  for  Mr.  Donhead  while  he  ate  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  cup 
of  milk,  for  he  had  taken  no  breakfast.  AA'e  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  cottage  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  ap^winted  for  Marie  to  meet 
my  guardian. 

Strangi'ly  enough,  there  appearwl  to  be  nobody  at  home  at  Mr.  Peiumth's,  though 
we  thought  we  heard  a  sound  inside  the  house  after  our  first  knocking.  ITie  old 
man  had  been  splitting  faggots  in  the  garden,  and  his  axe  lay  against  the  stone 
fence  just  inside  the  gate,  but  neither  window  nor  door  had  been  left  open.  I 
have  mentioned  before  that  the  back  of  the  house  led  directly  to  a  blank  wall  of 
cliff,  and  could  only  be  reached  through  the  house  itself ;  the  road  which  led  from 
the  higher  land  past  the  front  of  the  cottage  was  a  broiid  but  a  steep  and  broken 
one,  with  hills  of  earth  and  sometimes  a  high  stony  bank  on  either  side,  until  it 
spread  into  a  shingle  of  stones,  and  led  abruptly  towards  the  sea. 

As  we  are  hesitating  what  to  do,  two  figures  appear  at  some  distance  coming 
down  this  road.  I  know  them  both.  My  guardian,  still  erect,  but  walking  with 
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Bome  difficulty;  and  M.  Leraud,  upon  whom  he  leans,  whose  close  black  hair 
glistens  as  he  removes  his  hat  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Donhead  looks  baffled.  There 
is  no  retreat  by  the  shore,  for  the  tide  has  risen ;  it  is  too  late  to  cross  the  xmeven 
ground  above  the  road-side  without  being  seen.  But  his  hesitation  is  only 
momentary ;  he  will  wait  calmly  for  results. 

Suddenly  M.  Leraud  turns  round  with  a  gesture  of  alarm,  and,  seizing  his 
friend’s  arm,  draws  him  back  into  a  cleft  which  has  been  made  in  the  high  bank. 
Another  moment,  and  a  strange,  wild,  confused  murmur  sounds  far  away  above 
the  road — a  sound  which  has  something  dreadful  in  its  uncertainty,  in  its  strange 
and  threatening  cadence. 

As  it  approaches,  however,  it  is  not  one  sound,  but  many — a  chorus  of  shouts 
and  yells,  mingled  with  the  quick  tramp  of  heavy  footsteps  upon  the  stony  path. 
Again  M.  Leraud  forcibly  holds  his  companion  back ;  and  even  while  we  notice  this 
a  single  man  comes  round  the  turn  of  the  road,  running  still,  but  evidently  exliausted, 
bare-headed,  covered  with  dust,  holding  out  his  clenched  hands  as  he  glances  back¬ 
ward  at  the  furious  mob  of  miners  who  come  yelling  after  him.  lie  is  losing  groimd 
already,  and  I  feel  my  heart  stop  as  I  realise  that  he  is  being  himtcd  down,  and 
imagine  what  will  be  his  fate.  There  is  no  time  to  think  of  what  he  can  have  done 
to  rouse  a  crowd  of  men  to  such  vengeance  as  their  cries  express.  Involuntarily  I 
run  into  the  road,  and  stand  there  holding  out  my  clenched  hands  too. 

What  can  stay  them  to  give  him  a  minute’s  chance  for  life?  From  the  crowd 
itself  a  man  forces  his  way  to  the  front.  His  hat  is  off,  and  he  is  heated ;  but  I 
know  him  in  an  instant ;  even  by  his  cloth  dress  I  know  him.  It  is  Ernest.  He 
turns  swiftly  and  faces  them,  and  they  are  checked,  but  only  for  a  moment.  They 
press  on,  and  he  is  staggered  by  a  blow ;  the  man  who  dealt  it  falls ;  and  I  see  that 
light,  active  figure  fighting  backward  with  the  crowd,  and  striking  right  and  left. 
A  dozen  are  upon  him  at  once ;  but  two  other  men  fight  their  way  to  the  front  and 
fling  off  his  opponents.  I  kuow  them  too — Ambrose  Penruth,  Zachary  Trevyll. 
There  is  a  moment’s  pause  before  these  two,  and  Ernest  is  on  his  feet  again,  and 
dealing  blows  all  round  him.  Even  Ambrose  and  Zachary  cannot  keep  the  road¬ 
way.  I  see  them  throw  themselves  upon  the  first  rank  of  the  crowd  and  hurl  it 
back.  They  are  lost  in  a  fierce  struggle  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  come  out  half- 
naked,  with  their  shirts  and  jackets  torn  away,  but  with  a  dozen  strong  men  lying 
where  they  have  flung  them  with  an  almost  superhuman  strength. 

They  are  themselves  tossed  aside  by  the  fierce  ciurent  which  they  cannot  stem. 
Ernest  still  runs  with  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  seem  to  keep  close  to  him,  as  if  for 
his  protection. 

The  miserable  fugitive  is  only  tottering  now,  and  I  can  see  blood  upon  his  face 
and  hair.  Suddenly  I  miss  Mr.  Donhead  from  my  side,  where  he  has  been  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  he  has  run  to  meet  the  hunted  man.  He  meets  him, 
passes  him,  and  shouts  to  him  to  run  on ;  he  himself  standing  still — his  tall,  spare 
figure  as  erect,  his  face  as  calm,  as  it  liad  ever  been  in  my  knowledge  of  him. 

A  flutter  of  something  white,  and,  with  a  wild,  unearthly  scream,  a  woman 
breaks  from  two  men  who  strive  to  hold  her  amidst  a  knot  of  other  women.  The 
white  dress  is  there,  but  the  hood  has  fallen  off,  and  her  long  hair  flies  in  the  wind. 
It  is  Lucy  Dyer,  and — 0  Heaven ! — this  baffled,  fainting  flgurc  is  he  for  whom  she 
has  been  so  long  waiting.  It  is  my  fatlicr !  She  bounds  up  the  steep  bank,  and 
along  the  high  ground  by  the  road-side,  still  shrieking  wildly.  Even  as  he  looks  up 
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with  A  new  terror,  she  is  leaping  down  full  upon  him ;  but  as  she  springs  from  that 
heap  of  loose  stones  her  brain  reels,  and  she  falls  senseless  and  bleeding  on  the 
footway. 

May  I  never  hear  another  cry  like  that  which  rends  the  air !  It  gives  the  last 
short  stimulus  of  utter  terror  to  the  man  for  whom  no  mercy  is  expressed  in  it, 
and  who,  scrambUng  over  the  low  stone  wall,  crawls  towards  the  door. 

I  can  do  nothing  to  help  him,  and  Marie  drags  me  away,  for  the  crowd  is  so 
close  to  us  that  I  fancy  I  feel  the  heated  breath  upon  my  face.  Even  as  I  run  I 
hear  the  house-door  burst  open  with  a  crasli,  and  see  a  man — my  grandfather  Pen- 
ruth — leap  across  that  prostrate  body  and  catch  up  an  axe.  His  voice  rings  out 
above  all  their  yells  and  curses ;  and  as  he  stands  there,  firm  and  fearless — the  man 
of  iron  will  and  of  daring  courage — forty  years  seem  lifted  from  his  life.  Before 
that  fiery  eye  and  that  determined  arm  the  fiercest  hesitates.  It  may  seem  a  strange 
confession,  but  even  at  this  very  moment  I  feel  proud  to  have  descended  from  such 
a  man.  That  descent  itself  perhaps  explains  the  thought. 

“  Back !  back !”  he  shouts,  “  all  ov  ye  ;  for,  by  the  living  God !  I’ll  strike  the 
first  man  dead  that  crosses  that  theer  thrassle.  Theer’s  them  that  know  me  here, 
and  norry  one  can  call  me  liard.” 

Some  of  the  men  come  forward  and  demand  to  have  the  fugitive  given  up  to 
them. 

“  No,  never.  Look  ye  here.  Not  you,  nor  not  even  the  law,  shall  take  urn. 
There  ez  Gospel-fearin’  men  heer;  hev  they  heerd  of  the  cities  of  refuge?  Tliis  is 
one.  And  there’s  a  man  that  ez  done  me  and  mine  mortal  wrong ;  but  the  lx)rtl 
hez  delivered  him  into  my  hands  from  the  avenger  of  blood,  an’  these  heer  walla 
and  this  ’fore  door  ez  his  sanctuary.  Go  back,  all  of  ye.  Ef  theer’s  women  there, 
there’s  one  here  too — one  thet  hez  been  wronged — an’  she  claims  um.” 

My  eyes  have  been  fixed  on  his  face  without  noticing  that  there  is  a  woman  at 
the  door — a  large,  straight,  symmetrical  woman,  whose  fair  hair,  escaped  from  the 
cap  which  has  fallen  on  her  neck,  hides  her  face  as  she  stoops  and  raises  the  sense¬ 
less  figure  on  the  threshold — not  only  raises  it,  but  lifts  it  in  her  arms.  As  she 
carries  it  in,  the  bleeding  face  lying  on  her  shoulder,  she  turns  for  a  moment, 
and  looks  along  the  road  as  if  in  search  of  somebody.  She  is  my  mother ;  but 
I  can  see  no  more,  for  my  eyes  swim,  and  I  am  caught  by  a  strong  but  gentle 
hand.  It  is  Ernest’s  voice  that  comes  to  my  ear — the  last  ripple  in  a  confused  sea 
of  sound. 

I  awoke  to  find  my  mother  leaning  over  me,  and  kissing  my  hands  and  cheeks. 
Ernest  was  already  endeavouring  to  restore  some  sign  of  hfe  to  my  father,  who  had 
been  carried  into  the  next  room  and  laid  upon  the  bed.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
been  lurking  about  the  neighbourhood  until  he  was  recognised,  and  that  the  wrongs 
both  of  Lucy  Dyer  and  of  my  mother  had  aroused  the  popular  vengeance,  which 
followed  him  even  to  the  home  that  he  had  so  long  ago  laid  waste — where  he  had 
himself  come  to  die,  we  all  believed ;  for  Ernest  came  back  with  a  serious  look, 
and  shook  his  head  sadly  in  answer  to  our  inquiries. 

“  I  will  stay  here  to-night  and  see  to  him,”  he  said ;  “  but  I’m  afraiil  he  can 
never  recover.  His  constitution  can  never  support  such  a  shock  as  this.” 

“  Great  Heaven !”  said  M.  Lcraud,  who  still  looked  pale,  but  who  never  left 
my  guardian’s  side ;  “  it  reminded  me  of  a  part  of  my  life  when  I  have  seen  men 
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hunted  through  wide  streets  that  hare  ended  in  the  guillotine.  It  is  the  horrcHT  of 
horrors  to  be  pursued  by  a  crowd.” 

I  had  replied  to  M.  Leraud’s  greetings,  and  to  those  of  my  guardian,  who  kissed 
me  cordially,  and  seemed  to  have  had  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Donhead,  who  stood 
silently  by  the  chimney-piece.  ITie  miners  had  divided  into  two  parties,  some  of 
whom  had  come  over  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Penruth  by  the  influence  of  Ambrose  and 
Zachary,  who  were  still  outside  convincing  the  last  group  which  yet  lingered  about 
the  place,  undetermined  whether  they  should  watch  the  house  or  not. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting,  and  on  a  terrible  occasion.  Under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  there  would  have  been  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  constndnt  which 
bound  every  person  in  the  room  to  silence.  A  strange  meeting  indeed  to  me,  the 
story  of  whose  life  was  there  almost  embodied.  Mr.  AVillmott  was  the  first  to 
break  through  the  difficulty,  and  he  did  so  with  a  dignity  that  lost  nothing  by  a 
frankness  of  which  I  had  scarcely  believed  him  capable. 

“  Mr.  Penruth,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  brave  man,  and  no  other  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  asking  your  forgiveness  for  a  wrong.  I  ask  it  humbly,  because,  while 
I  have  helped  to  wrong  you  and  yours,  you  have  all  along  been  doing  me  and  mine 
generous  service.  My  unhappy  son  made  your  daughter  miserable,  and  I  have 
done  no  better ;  you  and  your  son  have  saved  my  child,  and  done  a  father’s  and  a 
brother’s  duty  by  her.  When  you  were  good  enough  to  come  to  me  this  morning, 
I  little  knew  that  we  should  meet  for  this  dreadful  retribution.  You  know  that  I 
came  to  claim  my  daughter,  the  child  of  a  woman  whom  I  loved  and  wronged 
many,  many  years  ago.  hly  friend  Ixjraud  here  can  tell  you  how  I  loved  her  and 
how  I  wronged  her.  May  God  forgive  me !  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  too,”  he 
added,  turning  to  my  mother.  “  I  liave  been  a  selfish,  headstrong  fool,  and  did 
not  know  a  noble  woman  when  I  saw  her.  I  will  try  to  undo  the  wrong  I  have 
done,  by  God’s  help.  AVayfe,  you  love  me,  don’t  you?” 

“  I  do  indeed,”  I  said ;  “  you  have  always  been  good  to  me.” 

“  Let  her  plead  for  me,”  he  continued,  taking  my  mother’s  hand.  “  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ruth,”  he  addoil,  “  this  is  your  granddaughter.” 

'ITje  old  fisherman  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  with  a  gloomy  face 
which  was  not  \mmovod  by  my  guardian’s  appeal,  nor  by  the  effort  which  was 
visible  in  that  trembling  hand  which  was  held  out  to  him.  I  could  see  his  face 
darken,  then  begin  to  work,  and  two  great  tears  fall  upon  his  weather-beaten 
cheeks.  There  was  much  to  forgive  at  so  short  a  notice,  but  his  strong,  brown, 
sinewy  hand  went  out  presently  to  meet  that  white  and  trembling  one. 

“  Yes,”  he  said  solemnly — “  yes,  tez  the  Lord’s  doin’,  an’  tez  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  AVe'll  say  no  more  about  forgivun,  savin’  tez  to  Him.  Master  Wellmutt, 
you  cum  heer  to  tak’  away  all  my  children.” 

I  was  by  his  side  and  my  arm  was  round  his  neck  before  he  knew  it. 

“  I  never  knew  till  yesterday  that  he  was  my  mother’s  father,”  I  said  to  my 
guardian ;  “  I  have  been  here  day  after  day,  and  never  should  have  known  it  from 
his  lips.” 

“  ’Twould  hev  been  ill  work  for  me  to  say  anything  that  might  hev  done  you 
hurt  when  I  loved  you  for  your  own  sake,  an’  for  hers  that  was  so*dear  to  me  years 
agone.  One  word.  Master  Wellmutt,”  he  added  to  my  guardian,  who  had  sat  down 
and  was  shying  his  face  with  his  hand — “  one  word.  There’s  my  son  Ambrose, 
as  ez  deffumt  to  me — I  mean  deffurnt  as  far  as  knowin’  most  things — I  know  his 
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heart,  sir,  and  tez  the  heart  of  a  man  and  of  a  gentleman ;  there's  no  need,  sure,  to 
part  him  from  the  sister  that  ez  become  more  than  a  sister.” 

“  Gentleman !”  said  M.  Leraud,  speaking  in  French  with  mar^'ellous  excite¬ 
ment,  and  seizing  the  fisherman’s  hand,  “  by  Heaven !  this  hand  belongs  to  the  best 
gentleman  and  the  bravest  man  whom  I  have  met  for  fourteen  years.  They  mast 
not  be  parted.  Monsieur  Willmott.  I  claim  Marie  as  mine,  for  I  found  her,  and 
I  say  she  shall  marry  whom  she  pleases ;  and  my  former  pupil,"  he  added,  turning 
to  me  with  a  sigh,  “  will  she  marry  whom  she  pleases  too?” 

“I  will  interfere  with  no  happiness,  and  I  can  claim  no  right,”  said  luy 
guardian ;  “  it  is  only  in  Wayfe  that  I  have  any  claim  at  all.  She  shall  be  at  her 
mother’s  disposal  and  at  Mrs.  White’s ;  they  are  her  best  and  truest  guides.  Don- 
head,  I  am  coming  home  with  you ;  I  am  useless  here  to-night.” 

Once  more  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Penruth,  and  then,  turning  to  my 
mother,  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead.  She  had  but  just  returnetl  from  tending 
the  patient,  who  had  yet  given  no  sign  of  consciousness,  but  lay  moaning  and 
moving  his  head  from  side  to  side.  Outside  the  cottage  only  Zachary  remained, 
and  ho  volunteered  to  accompany  us,  leaving  Ambrose  to  join  my  mother,  who 
still  sat  with  the  patient — a  duty  which  I  would  willingly  have  shared. 

The  next  day  wore  on  heavily  till  noon,  when  a  messenger  came  from  Ernest  to 
say  that  my  father  had  recovered  consciousness,  but  was  sinking  fast.  In  the 
evening  we  once  more  stood  in  the  fisherman’s  kitchen,  awfully  waiting  for 
the  end. 

Mr.  Penruth  had  been  in  and  spoken  to  the  dying  man,  who  had  clasped  his 
hand,  and  taken  it  to  his  bps.  Now  my  mother  came  out  from  the  room,  and, 
gathering  me  in  her  arms,  held  me  fast,  sobbing  bitterly.  My  guardian  was 
still  at  the  bedside,  kneeling  there  praying,  with  his  son’s  hand  held  loosely  in 
his  own.  I  had  been  there,  too,  with  my  aunt,  but  his  eyes  wandered  vaguely 
from  my  face;  he  had  forgotten  both  of  us;  and  I  stole  back  again,  lest  my 
presence  should  disturb  him. 

The  wind  had  risen  as  the  night  drew  on,  and  blew  fitfully  round  the  house, 
where,  in  the  intervals  of  the  gusts,  wo  could  hear  the  sea  lashing  up  into  foam 
"upon  the  shingle  down  below. 

Mr.  Donhoad  w.ts  silent,  and  evidently  conscious  that  the  plans  he  had  intended 
to  employ  were  dwarfed  into  utter  meanness  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
rendered  them  useless. 

I  did  not  then  know  that  he  had,  in  the  convictions  that  seemed  to  ripen  from 
that  terrible  evening,  asked  forgiveness,  in  his  turn,  for  unworthy  thoughts  Piid 
some  spiritual  pride.  I  was  surprised  at  his  not  offering  to  visit  my  father  with 
the  consolations  or  the  awakening  influences  of  religion.  Even  while  I  was  pain¬ 
fully  wondering  if  nobody  but  Ernest — who  had  spoken  gently  to  his  patient  of 
his  dangerous  condition— or  my  mother,  would  talk  or  pray  with  him,  wishing 
for  Mr.  White  or  Mr.  Goodward,  the  door  was  opened  hastily  from  without, 
and  with  a  general  but  still  a  courteous  bow,  the  Methodist  preacher  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  before  walked  quickly  into  the  room,  and  shook  Mr.  Pennith  by  the 
hand. 

“  Can  I  be  of  service — without  disturbing  him  ?”  he  asked  quietly,  and  as 
though  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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“  I  believe  you  can,”  replied  the  fisherman  ;  “  he  seemed  to  understand  what 
I  said  to  him  just  now.” 

Tliey  went  in  together,  Ernest  coming  out  at  the  same  time.  Presently  the 
deep  tones  of  the  preacher’s  voice  reached  us,  borne,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  wind,  and 
mingling  with  it  strangely,  so  that  we  thought  the  prayer  was  still  being  uttered 
long  after  it  had  ceased.  The  door  opening  softly,  and  the  minister  coming  out, 
followed  by  Mr.  Pennith,  we  knew  that  the  end  had  come.  The  awful  silence 
was  broken  only  by  my  aunt’s  sobbing.  She  had  gone  to  sit  beside  my  mother,  and 
drawn  her  head  gently  down  ui)on  her  bosom. 

“  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  has  l)ecome  of  the  poor  young  woman  who  came  with 
tlie  mob  yesterday  V”  asked  my  guardian  presently,  addressing  the  minister. 

“  I  was  with  her  at  the  last,  sir.  She  died  this  afternoon,  and,  I  believe, 
haj.pily.” 

“  She  was  restored  to  reason,  then?” 

“To  a  very  great  extent.  I  thought  it  best  to  lead  her  away  as  much  as  possible 
from  lier  madness,  and  as  soon  as  she  became  sensible  a  woman  brought  in  an 
infant.  The  poor  dear  creature  seemed  to  forget  all  that  had  happened  since  her 
tii-st  suffering,  and  believtxl  that  it  was  hers.  The  baby  restored  such  gleams  of 
reason  as  had  not  been  quenched  altogether.  She  died  praying  for  his  pardon." 

“  And  lie? — do  you  tliink  he  understood ?  Was  he  really  penitent?” 

“  I  trust  so — I  hoi*e  so.  We  must  never  forget  that  man’s  mercy  is  little  more, 
if  any  more,  than  mere  justice ;  that  (lod's  justice  is  the  centre  of  perfection,  its 
circumference  Imundkiss  mercy  and  love.” 

As  he  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire,  there  was  a  strangely  solemn  but 
softening  influence  in  the  man.  When  he  had  taken  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  milk,  he  included  us  once  more  in  a  single  bow,  but  said,  “  God  be  with  you, 
my  dear  friends,”  and  imuaed  to  shake  hands  specially  with  my  guardian  and  my 
mother. 

“  r  will  walk  with  you  if  you  will  allow  me,”  said  Mr.  Donheod,  putting  on 
his  hat ;  “  oim  friends  can  do  without  me,  and  my  house  lies  beyond  yours.” 

I  never  heard  the  jiarticulars  of  their  conference,  but  a  great  change  was 
visible  in  Mr.  Donhead’s  manner :  his  character  w'as  always  above  reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HAVEN. 

Mv  story  is  drawing  to  its  close;  a  few  lines,  and  I  must  bid  the  reader 
“  farewell” — ever  a  sad  word  to  speak,  but  best  said  without  lingering. 

In  that  house  of  mourning  my  hopes  took  definite  shape,  and,  after  the  quiet 
funeral  in  Poltrewyn  churchyard,  both  my  guardian,  as  I  still  called  Mr.  Willmott, 
and  my  mother,  who  was  now  strangely  dear  to  him,  agreed  to  Ernest  White’s 
jtroposal  to  wait  a  twelvemonth  for  our  marriage. 

Meanwhile  I  went  back  to  London  to  the  old  house,  and  there  settled  down 
much  in  the  old  pleasant  routine,  except  that  it  was  more  cheerful.  Before  the 
year  had  more  than  half  expired,  Marie  came  to  us,  for  both  weddings  were 
to  take  jjlacc  at  Mr.  Goodward’s  church,  and  M.  Leraud  was  to  give  Ambrose 
Peuruth  his  bride.  lie  himself  was  going  back  to  Fiance,  and  my  guardian  assured 
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me,  not  without  some  symptoms  of  liis  old  jocularity,  that  he  had  conceived  a  grand 
passion  for  me,  as  Frenchmen  do  and  will,  and  that,  knowing  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  anybody  but  himself,  he  would  travel,  and  so  dissipate  the  memory  of  it. 

The  year  has  passed,  and  another  year  has  been  added  to  it.  Mr.  Donhoad  has 
been  appointed  to  some  distant  mission,  and  he  and  my  aunt  are  to  sail  in  a  few 
weeks,  leaving  Richard,  who  is  still  a  delicate  boy,  in  our  care.  Soon  after  those 
two  quiet  weddings,  my  husband  bought  a  London  practice,  and  took  with  it 
a  hospital  appointment.  Patients  come  to  him  now  every  morning  in  the  week, 
and  he  has  a  careless  habit  of  leaving  sovereigns  and  shillings  lying  on  the  table  in 
his  consulting-room.  Marie  has  gone  back  to  Poltrewyn,  where  Ambrose  has  taken 
a  house,  and  my  grandfather  lives  with  them,  for  the  foimdations  of  the  cottage 
have  given  way,  and  it  lies  in  a  ruinous  heap.  Mr.  Willmott  has  grown  intirm, 
but  bears  his  age  cheerfully — ^bears  other  misfortunes  also,  for  a  great  i>art  of  hi.s 
property  has  been  swept  away  by  the  failure  of  the  bank ;  and  he  has  taken  a  smaller 
house,  close  to  ours,  and,  indee^l,  he  and  Mrs.  White  are  with  us  nearly  every  iliy. 
My  husband  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  has  been  u])on  ]>rofeB.<iionnl 
business.  He  took  cliarge  of  Jean  Dufour,  who  is  still  pen.sioncd  by  my  guardian. 
Looking,  one  day,  into  a  small  restaurant  in  an  obscure  street,  Ernest  sAvr  in  the 
face  of  the  proprietor  somctliing  which  seemed  familiar.  He  made  some  inquiries, 
and  learned  that  the  place  was  kept  by  an  Englishman  who  had  been  long  resident 
in  France ;  that  there  was  a  very  good  business  done  amongst  the  small  clerks  and 
workmen.  The  restaurateur  was  his  father,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  since 
he  assisted  him  to  escape  from  Poltrewyn. 

That  time,  too,  has  gone  by,  and  seems,  wheu  measured  by  events,  long  pa.st. 
Of  my  two  grandfathers,  Mr.  Penruth  alone  survives.  He  is  sitting  in  the  window 
while  I  write,  carving  a  boat  for  njy  eldest  boy — the  eldest  of  our  three  children. 
My  gmirdian  died  some  two  years  ago,  and  Mrs.  White  has  come  to  live  with  ns. 
My  mother  stays  with  us,  too,  sometimes — for  the  guineas  lie  scattereil  even  more 
frequently  on  my  husband's  table.  He  is  little  altered,  or,  in  my  love  for  him. 
I  think  so.  His  gentleness,  and  truth,  and  courage  are  the  same,  I  know.  My 
mother  still  keeps  school,  but  nearer  London  now',  and  for  a  larger  charity. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  fiict  of  my  old  friend  lilaria, 
my  companion  at  Mrs.  Brailley’s,  being  my  mother’s  servant  and  occa.-«ional  assistant, 
for  she  made  her  acquaintance  on  her  passage  to  Bristol  years  ago,  and  finally  ran 
away  from  her  stewardess-ship,  and  presented  hei’self,  without  a  bonnet,  and  with 
only  a  battered  deal  box,  at  our  street-door ;  but  there  is  something  mysterioas  in 
the  circumstance  that  she  should  have  met  with  that  identical  young  man  to  w  hom 
I  alluded  in  a  very  early  part  of  this  history  as  being  present  at  a  wedding,  and 
collecting  all  the  eatables  on  the  table  for  my  satisfaction.  But  she  has  met  him, 
nevertheless,  and  they  are  now  “  keeping  company,”  pending  some  negotiations 
about  a  tripe  and  cow-heel  business  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 

I  have  lingered,  after  all,  so  difficult  is  it  to  “  leave  things  before  they  leave  us.’’ 
The  quiet  story  of  my  life  goes  on  every  day  ;  in  writing  of  its  earlier  influences  1 
luave  had  no  set  purpose.  If  it  has  .suggested  anywhere  kindly,  loving,  and  charitable 
thoughts,  its  highest  mission  is  fulfilled. 
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MEREDETH  CHICHESTER; 

A  TALE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GREYHILL,  A  STORY  OF  A  SPIRIT.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

MEREDETH  IS  BETRAYED  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

A  LONG  array  of  seiY’ants,  with  a  dignified  housekeeper  at  the  head,  that  was 
all  Meraleth  saw  as  she  entered,  a  mistress,  into  the  old  house.  She  was  too  confused, 
too  fidl  of  many  diverse  thoughts,  to  realise  more  than  this,  until  she  felt  her  hand 
taken  with  a  gentle,  encouraging  pressure,  and  turned  to  meet  her  guardian’s 
softened  glance. 

“  Welcome  home,  dear  Meredeth.” 

“  Edward,  don’t  keep  Meredetli  in  the  drauglit,”  called  Mrs.  Chichester  from 
the  library.  She  was  a  dear,  good,  warm-hearted  old  lady,  as  liberal  as  a  queen, 
and  as  simply  gracious  and  well-bred  as  people  born  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  or 
long  pedigrees  in  their  hands,  arc  wont  to  be ;  but  she  was  not  sagacious  or  sharp- 
witted,  and  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  saying  such  terribly  matter-of-fact,  prosy 
things  on  all  occasions  especially  calling  for  some  show  of  sentiment. 

Meredeth  felt  all  her  enthusiasm  dnmpe<1  by  this  homely  suggestion,  and  was 
greatly  inclined  not  to  give  her  grand-aunt  a  chance  of  hugging  her,  as  she  knew 
she  was  longing  to  do.  But  Merexleth  soon  changed  her  mind,  and  went  boldly  up 
to  be  kisseil,  and  admire<I,  and  finally  to  have  her  shawl  removed,  and  her  spine 
examined  with  a  solicitude  which  w-as  as  tender  as  misplaced.  At  this  point  she 
managed  to  escape  to  her  own  room,  followed  by  the  consolatory  assurance  that 
she  appeared  to  have  suffered  no  material  injury  from  the  dangerous  discipline  of  a 
Itoarding-Bchool.  'ITien  Mrs.  Chichester  and  her  son  were  left  alone. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  very  gently,  but  decidedly,  “  I  don’t  think  you  should  tell 
^leredeth  she  has  grown  handsome.” 

“Why  not  V” 

“  Because  I  cannot  see  that  she  is  so.” 

“Isn’t  she?  Well,  that  is  very  strange,”  said  his  mother  reflectively.  “All 
the  Chichesters  liave  been  handsome.” 

“  And  Mererleth  may  be  yet.  We  are  a  tall,  large-boned  race ;  we  don’t  grow 
flesh  early  in  life  and  are  » mewhat  gaunt  and  ill-favoured  to  look  upon  whilst 
the  gradual  process  of  development  is  going  forward.  Meredeth  may  possibly 
keep  up  the  family  traditions  even  yet,  but  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  see  her 
giving  herself  the  airs  of  a  successful  lieauty,  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  merely 
playing  her  projicr  part.” 

“  My  dear,  you  were  always  so  very  hard  upon  poor  Meredeth,”  said  Mm. 
Chichester,  quite  gloomily. 

“  Was  I,  mother  ?  I  could  not  mean  to  be.  Next  to  you,  Meredeth  is  certainly 
the  person  I  love  beet  in  all  the  world.” 

“  You  love  Meredeth  ?”  exclaimed  his  mother  in  a  tone  more  eager  and  excite  1 
than  he  had  ever  heard  from  her  before,  and  which  was  to  her  keen-witted  son  an 
absolute  revelation  of  many  secret  plans  and  projects.  “  Then  pray  why  don’t  you 
marry  hor  ?” 
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“Mother,”  he  answered,  looking  considerably  disturbed,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  “you  speak  as  if  young  girls’  hearts  were  marketable  commodities.  Besides, 
how  do  you  know  she  would  have  me,  even  if  I  were  to  ask  her?  She  seemetl  to 
think  the  notion  actually  untenable  before  slie  left  home,  and  a  boarding-school  is 
not  a  likely  place  to  destroy  such  prejudices.  You  must  remember  I  am  nearly 
double  l>er  age,  being  past  thirty,  and  she  only  just  seventeen.” 

“  But  then  when  she  is  thirty  you  won’t  be  sixty.” 

“  No and  Edward  Chichester  smilotl.  Ilis  mother’s  logic  was  always  most 
effective,  her  simplicity  often  standing  her  in  as  good  steivd  as  other  people’s  sagacity. 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  wise  enough  to  drop  the  subject  after  this,  and  they  then 
spoke  of  the  lady  Mr.  Chichester  had  secured  to  keep  Meredeth  company  in  her 
home.  She  was  a  distant  kinswoman,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  very 
desirable  condition.  It  must  needs  be  a  person  of  inordinate  ill-breeding  who 
would  consider  that  he  had  well  paid  his  court  to  the  heiress  when  he  had 
neglected  due  courtesy  to  her  companion  and  relative.  And  Mr.  Chichester  had 
quite  decided  that  Meredeth  should  have  no  aasociates  who  in  the  least  degree 
merited  such  an  epithet. 

Miss  Erskine  arrived  the  next  day,  and  wa.s  universally  pronounced  a  model 
duenna.  She  was  strictly  moral  in  all  her  ideas,  without  being  unplea.santly  didactic 
in  the  expression  of  them.  She  was  quite  the  lady  besides,  and  held  her  own  with 
such  quiet  ease  and  dignity,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  regard  her  jjositiou 
as  anything  but  an  honour  to  herself  and  to  her  charge. 

But  Meredeth  Chichester  was  not  ditlieult  to  manage  now-a-days.  The  old 
wilful  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  completely  exorcised.  She  had  growji  so  timid 
and  nervous  that  a  step  on  the  stairs  or  the  sudden  oiiening  of  a  door  would  drive 
all  the  hot  bloo<l  into  her  cheeks,  and  set  her  heart  bciiting  as  if  it  would  never  be 
Btille<l.  She  loved  long  and  solitary  rambles  in  the  i>ark,  and  luul  lx!come  tender¬ 
hearted  to  such  a  degree  that  a  child’s  cry,  or  the  moan  of  an  aninml  in  pain,  would 
make  her  lips  quiver  and  her  eyes  fill  with  teitrs. 

But  amiilst  these  wrestlings  and  struggles,  whose  cause  she  would  have 
died  a  death  of  minute  physical  tortures  rather  than  any  one  sliould  have  divined, 
a  beautiful  womanhood  came  unconsciously  to  the  gaunt,  wild-cyc<l  girl  whom 
Edward  Chichester  had  thought  almost  plain  a  few  months  back.  The  great, 
unfathomable  eyes  shone  with  a  softened  lustre,  the  red  mutinous  lijis  held  them¬ 
selves  in  a  gentle,  coy  fold,  and  the  fair  oval  cheek  ha<l  a  delicate  w  ild-rose  bloom 
upon  it,  which  flushed  to  a  vivid  cerise  when  stimulated  by  emotion  or  exercise. 

Miss  Erskine  was  a  profound  student  of  the  science  of  psychological  anatomy. 
She  dissected  you  mentally  with  the  utmost  relish,  whilst  you,  all  unconscious  of  her 
design,  sat,  with  uncovered  brow  and  lips,  close  within  range  of  her  cold,  searching 
grey  eye.  She  made  a  study  of  Meredeth,  reading  her  leisurely  day  by  day.  At 
first  Miss  Erskine  thought  her  subject  beyond  ordinary  analysis,  and  a  little 
perplexing  in  her  idiosynentsies,  and  promised  herself  a  palatable  anil  complicated 
occupation  during  the  winter  in  solving  the  enigma.  But  suddenly,  by  some 
invisible  process  it  was  necessary  to  discover,  the  falcon  spirit  became  tamed,  and 
sank  from  its  grand,  wild  liberty  into  the  plaintive  repose  of  the  most  submissive 
of  prisoned  song-birds. 

Miss  Erskine  held  herself  on  the  alert,  and  began  to  sharpen  her  keen  wits  for  a 
pleasant  contest.  Whether  it  might  be  delicate  to  wring  from  poor  Meredeth  a 
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Bccret  which  she  laboured  so  jealously  to  guard  from  sight,  Miss  Eiskine  did  not 
care  to  consider ;  she  was  on  the  scent  of  the  game,  and  was  not  to  be  balked  of 
her  sport,  fair  or  foul,  by  any  scruples  of  the  sort.  Meredeth  soon  perceived  the 
ceaseless,  searching  scrutiny  to  which  she  was  condemned,  and  it  troubled  her 
beyond  measure.  She  altered  her  manner  to  forced,  reckless  gaiety,  but  Miss 
Erskine  only  smiled  compassionately  over  the  change.  She  was  on  the  track  now, 
and  poor  Meredeth's  little  expedients  to  deceive  her  merely  helped  her  with  increased 
readiness,  and  guided  her  like  waystones  straight  to  the  truth.  She  had  some  idea 
of  communicating  her  discovery  to  Mr.  Chichester,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  she 
decided  not.  ^fr.  Chichester  was  one  of  the  few  people  Miss  Erskine  could  not 
quite  fathom ;  but  she  had  a  shrewd  instinct  that  he  would  resent  her  interference, 
or  politely  inform  her  that  such  researches  were  out  of  her  province  and  his  own, 
and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  their  result.  But,  having  subjected  Mrs.  Chichester 
to  a  critical  analysis  much  more  elaborate  than  the  subject  at  all  warranted,  as  she 
had  since  perceived,  Miss  Erskine  had  not  the  fraction  of  a  doubt  but  that  slie  was 
the  proper  person  to  consult  in  the  present  instance.  Consequently,  one  morning, 
before  Meredeth  was  up,  she  walked  down  to  the  mansion,  and,  on  pleading  par¬ 
ticular  business,  was  admitted  to  Mrs.  Chichester’s  dressing-room.  A  full  hour 
cLipscd  before  she  emerged  from  it  again,  and  then  Miss  Erskine’s  calm  maiden 
cheek  wore  a  little  triumphant  flusli,  and  her  grey-green  eyes  had  deepenetl  into  a 
hoiHjful  blue.  She  looked  ten  years  younger,  and  almost  handsome,  as  she  entered 
Meredeth’s  breakfast-room,  where  the  poor  child  was  toying  listlessly  with  her 
spoon,  only  too  glad  to  have  no  curious  eyes  bent  in  the  direction  of  her  empty 
plate. 

Miss  Erskiue  sat  down,  and  began  to  eat  with  unusual  appetite.  She  had  no 
qualms  of  conscience  at  her  morning’s  work.  She  had  been  placed  in  difficult 
positions  all  through  life,  where  external  refinement  had  been  demanded  of  her, 
and  no  allowance  made  for  sensitiveness  or  reserve.  Qualities  so  systematically 
ignored  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to  eradicate,  and  she  had  set  herself  hard  to 
the  task,  finally  meeting  with  absolute  success.  She  was  cursed  with  a  love  of 
intrigue  which  might,  under  more  propitious  circumstances  for  its  development, 
have  made  of  her  a  female  Machiavelli,  and  given  her  a  certain  renown  in  her  day, 
but  which  now  served  to  render  her  dependent  position  all  the  more  irksome  in  its 
restraint.  She  taught  according  to  her  own  teachings,  and  was  conscientious  to  a 
degree,  as  far  as  she  could  understand  her  duty,  never  shirking  an  hour  of  the 
service  due,  or  lessening  a  single  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  her  own  convenience. 
But  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  she  could  not  go.  She  was  not  naturally 
sympathetic,  and  even  when  her  keen  eyes  had  road  a  want  or  necessity  in  the 
heart  of  a  neighbour,  Mias  Erskine  was  lamentably  deficient  in  the  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  it,  and  could  only  fold  her  hands  helplessly,  and  wonder  what  ought  to  be 
done  next. 

Had  she  only  taken  that  motherless  child  to  her  heart,  and  said  gently,  “My 
poor  Meredeth,  I  know  you  are  suffering,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  fathom  the  cause 
until  you  can  tell  me  it  yourself,  and  find  relief  in  the  confidence ;  but  I,  too,  have 
known  trouble  and  anguish — have  taken  up  early  my  birthright  of  human  sorrow. 
Lie  upon  my  he.art  and  cry,  poor  child,  as  much  as  you  will — as  much  as  you  can. 
I  have  often  been  sadly  in  need  of  being  comforted  myself,  and  I  can  feel  how  best 
to  respond  to  your  need” — had  she  only  spoken  thus,  that  proud,  passionate  heart. 
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taking  like  a  child  its  woman's  struggles,  might  have  been  stilled,  or  at  least  have 
gained  some  strength  from  sympathy  to  battle  bravely  with  its  care.  But,  instead 
of  that,  she  went  coldly  and  cahnly  to  betray  her  to  the  enemy,  and  then  celebrateil 
her  treason  by  an  unusually  ample  meal. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
meredeth’s  betrothal. 

The  autumn  twilight  w'as  falling  fast,  and  the  giant  oaks  were  growing  shadowy 
in  the  pale  light.  Up  the  hill-side  wound  a  misty  procession  of  dun-coloured  deer, 
and  here  and  there  a  fine  old  stag  dotted  the  wavering  line  with  his  lofty 
antlers.  You  might  almost  have  pictured  them  a  band  of  devout  pilgrims  journey¬ 
ing  silently  towards  some  sacred  shrine,  so  quietly  went  they,  one  by  one,  along 
their  narrow  track,  seeking  the  favourite  place  of  repose.  Sometimes  a  wood- 
pigeon  cooed,  or  a  delicious  gust  of  harmony  tluilled  through  the  still  air  from 
where  a  plaintive  nightingale  sang  sweet,  tender  parting  wonls  to  his  summer 
bride. 

Everything  was  so  lovely,  is  it  to  be  wondcretl  that  Meredeth  lingered  in  the 
park  that  night,  strangely  unwilling  to  re-enter  the  house?  Had  Miss  Erskine  a 
single  word  in  her  whole  vocabulary  which  could  match  the  unspoken  sympathy  of 
tlmt  nightingale's  song?  Twice  had  Meredeth  meant  to  go  in,  but  some  instinct 
held  her  back  each  time.  It  might  have  been  a  certain  repulsion  for  Miss  Erskine's 
society,  more  antagonistic  to  her  present  mood  tlian  any  other  she  could  imagine ; 
it  might  have  been  that  the  power  of  a  will  far  stronger  than  her  own  compellal  her 
to  wait  and  accept  her  destiny  in  the  wording  of  this  authority,  which  could  make 
her  its  puppet  even  before  personal  contact  renderetl  the  influence  visible  or  under¬ 
stood.  Whether  this  latter  proposition  has  any  feasibility  we  cannot  determine 
oiusdves,  hanging,  as  we  do,  on  the  borders  of  a  mystery  we  are  too  cowartlly  to 
fathom.  But  we  submit  the  matter,  in  all  humility,  to  the  believers  in  odic  force, 
merely  contenting  ourselves  with  asserting  that  Meredeth  did  not  le-cnttT  the  house 
just  then. 

Presently  she  felt  a  soft  thrill  of  expectancy  creep  from  her  fingers  to  her  feet. 
The  chilly  blood  began  to  warm  and  dance  in  her  veins,  and  some  intangible  com¬ 
mander  led  her  by  the  hand,  through  the  shrubberies,  round  to  the  ganlen-gate, 
and  bade  her  open  it  and  let  in  Edward  Chichester. 

“Did  you  expect  me?”  inquired  her  guardian,  looking  surprised  at  her 
appearance  there ;  and  as  he  spoke  his  face  clouded  anxiously,  and  ho  threw  a 
keen,  suspicious  glance  into  Meredeth's  dark  eyes.  They  met  him  wide  open, 
frank,  and  innocent. 

“  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  brought  me  to  tliis  gate.  I  did  not  know  I  should 
meet  you  here— how  should  I  ? — you  come  to  see  me  so  seldom  now,  and  never  at 
night.  But — but — no,  I  can't  explain  ;  I  don't  understand  anything  myself,  only 
that  I  came,  and  you  were  here.” 

“  And  a  very  imgracious  visitor  to  be  questioning  motives  when  I  ought  to  Ite 
giving  thanks.” 

“  I  don't  want  any  thanks,”  replied  Meredeth  demurely. 

“But  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  how  you  do?”  And  he  took  her  hot. 
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tremulous  hand  b2twe2u  his  own  cool,  steady  palms.  “  I  have  thought  you  looking 
pale  of  late ;  what  ails  you,  my  child  ?” 

“Will  you  never  forget  t^t  I  am  no  longer  a  child?”  exclaimed  Meredeth, 
snatching  her  hand  angrily  from  his  grasp.  “  Why  should  you  always  seek  to  keep 
me  down  ?  I  can't  go  back  to  school  again ;  I  should  die  there  now.  And  you 
know — ^you  know  Tm  a  woman,  Edward  Chichester.” 

Her  passion  stayed  itself  in  a  sob ;  and  then  she  began  to  feel  ashamed,  the 
more  so  as  he  looked  terribly  grave.  She  thought  she  had  offended  him,  when  he 
was  feeling  only  the  most  tender  pity  for  this  poor  young  creature,  who  was 
defending  a  womanhood  which  had  been  bought  with  tears.  He  repossessed  him¬ 
self  of  her  fluttering  fingers,  which  idly,  almost  unconsciously,  he  began  to  stroke 
with  his  unoccupied  hand. 

“  Now  listen  to  me,  Meredeth.  I  am  fifteen  years  older  than  you.” 

She  made  a  sharp,  impatient  movement,  and  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  deep 
inspiration.  But,  without  noticing  these  signs,  he  went  on — 

“  In  your  eyes  I  am  a  middle-aged,  not  to  say  an  old,  man.” 

“  No,  no !”  she  murmured,  so  energetically  that  a  smile  came  unbidden  to  his 
grave  lips. 

“And  then,  again,  Meredeth,  your  past  and  mine — how  would  they  match? 
Yours  has  been  pure  and  simple,  as  a  maiden’s  should  be ;  mine,  dark  and  stormy. 
I  am  struggling  for  peace  and  rest  still,  and  yet  they  evade  me.  For  ten  years  now 
I  have  made  it  my  constant  prayer,  night  and  day,  that  something  might  come  to 
me  bearing  the  name  of  tranquillity.  I  never  dared  mark  out  a  future  for  myself, 
as  other  men  do,  for  I  knew  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  me  to  hope  anything 
for  myself,  or  for  others  through  me.  Therefore,  when  I  fancied  the  faintest 
tenderness  was  breaking  within  me,  I  invariably  rose  up  and  fled.  Now  that  you 
know  all  this,  I  ask  you  candidly,  Meredeth,  whether  I  should  be  justified  in 
bringing  any  young  creature  to  my  home,  and  setting  her  down  as  mistress  of  such 
a  shadow-land  ?” 

He  stopped  here,  as  if  he  meant  to  have  a  reply ;  but  none  came.  Meredeth 
leant  heavily  against  his  shoulder,  and  he  might  liave  thought  she  had  fainted,  only 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  her  sharp,  excited  respirations,  whilst  her  pulse  beat 
against  his  palm  like  the  fluttering  of  a  bird’s  wing. 

“  Answer  me,  Meredeth.” 

He  spoke  so  gently  now,  his  voice  full  of  the  most  compassionate  tenderness  for 
her,  and  some  regret  for  himself,  that  this  child’s  love,  which  mi{^t  have  been  the 
lifelong  pride  and  happiness  of  some  men,  could  be  so  little  to  him.  He  had  come 
there  meaning  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  magnanimously  resolving  to  sacrifice  his 
own  inclinations  in  order  that  Meredeth  might  have  peace — if  she  could  make  her 
peace  of  the  patched-up  materials  he  could  alone  offer.  Perhaps  there  had  been,  all 
through,  a  sort  of  dim  hope  in  his  heart  that  she  might  reject  the  sorry  gift  he 
proffered ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  forgot  this  hope  now  whilst  witnessing  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  and,  speaking  her  name  so  softly,  Meredeth,  in  her  inexperience,  might  have 
been  pardoned  for  not  feeling  that  he  called  upon  her  thus  in  pity,  and  not  in  love. 
He  had  to  bend  close  to  catch  her  answer  when  it  came — 

“  I  think,  if  you  explained  all  this  beforehand,  and  you  found,  or  it  appeared  to 
you” — she  was  evidently  selecting  her  words  with  great  care— “  that  the  opposite 
party  did  not  consider  this  a  barrier  to — to — p” 
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But  here  she  stopped  outright. 

“  To  wh»t,  Meredeth  V  won’t  you  go  on  ?” 

“  To  what  you  spoke  of  just  now.” 

“  Then  I  should  be  justified,  you  mean,  in  bringing  a  young  queen  into  my 
kingdom  of  shadows?” 

“  It  might  be  to  her  the  sunniest  spot  of  all  the  world — the  land  of  promise  she 
liad  only  dared  picture  in  her  dreams.” 

“Would  it  be  to  you,  Meredeth?  Could  you  come  as  queen  to  such  a 
kingdom  ?” 

But,  instead  of  the  bright,  tremulous  affirmative  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  the 
hand  was  wrenched  sharply  from  his  hold,  the  eyes  blazed  at  him  scornfully  tlmough 
the  gloom,  whilst  she  exclaimed,  almost  fiercely — 

“Are  you  in  the  habit  of  insulting  women,  Mr.  Chichester?” 

“  Good  God  1  Meredeth,  what  do  you  mean?  I  did  not  insult  you !” 

“  You — you  mocked  me !”  And  here  her  mood  changed  with  the  customary 
rapidity,  and  she  began  to  sob.  lie  folded  his  arms  about  her,  and  drew  her  l)ack 
into  her  old  place. 

“  I  will  put  my  question  more  simply.  WUl  you  be  my  wife,  Meredeth  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  could  never  love  me  much — as  you  should  do,”  she  said  very 
humbly  ;  “  you  do  not  know  how  many  faults  I  have.” 

“  I  ought  to  know,  Meredeth.” 

“  But  shouldn’t  I  tire  you  out  with  them  ?  Supposing  we  were  married,  and  I 
should  weary  you  until  you  felt  as  if  you  could  never  care  for  me  again,  wouldn't  it 
be  worse  for  me  than  if  you  had  never  taken  me  under  your  care,  and  made  me 
happy  ?  I  don’t  think  I’m  afraid  of  death ;  I  have  been  counting  on  it  lately  a 
great  deal,  and  considering  it  over  and  over  again.  But  I  am  afraid  tliat  you  should 
not  like  me,  or  come  to  feel  sorry  that  you  had  asked  me  to  be  your  wife.  I  would 
rather  die  than  that.” 

And  she  counted  the  loss  of  his  love  as  worse  than  death !  He  was — he  could 
not  help  being — touched.  She  had  spoken  so  simply,  not  choosing  h»  w'ords  now, 
but  expressing  her  thoughts  in  any  phrases  that  came  ready  at  the  time.  It  was  this 
very  fact  that  made  her  eloquence  intelligible  and  trustworthy.  Edward  Chichester 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  would  liave  resented  any  factitious  display  of  feeUng 
as  an  insult  to  his  understanding.  But  tliis  perfect  innocence  of  trust,  this  child* 
like  candour,  the  veriest  sceptic  in  the  world  must  have  been  forced  to  own  genuine. 
A  wmuan  would  have  thought  of  her  own  dignity,  or  of  how  beet  to  extort  con¬ 
fessions  from  him  which  should  prompt  and  excuse  any  of  her  own.  But  this  girl 
thought  only  of  her  love  and  her  fear  that  she  should  ever  seem  unworthy  in  his 
eyes.  Meredeth  certainly  gained  something  by  her  ingenuous  confidences — for  one 
minute  Mr.  Chichester  ardently  desired  her  for  hie  wife.  The  voice  and  manner  of 
his  reply  were  even  more  impassioned  than  his  words.  • 

“  If  I  itsk  you,  it  is  because  I  want  you  to  belong  to  me ;  and  .assuredly  I  mean 
to  think  of  no  troubles  beyond  the  fear  of  not  getting  you  for  niysi'lf,  and  soon. 
If  there  is  no  objection  to  my  offer  beyond  the  idea  of  not  lieing  good  enough,  and 
so  on,  I  think  I  may  go  home  happy.  May  I  not,  Meredeth  ?” 

Poor  Meredeth !  Some  gentle,  tremulous  response,  and  her  empire  over  her 
guardian  might  have  been  assured,  perhaps,  so  durably  and  strongly  ns  to  stand 
unimpaired  by  subsequent  storms.  But,  with  her  variable  nature,  one  mood  never 
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held  avray  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  She  did  not  know  that  the  only 
charm  of  her  love  to  the  cold,  world-tried  man  at  her  side  was  its  submission — its 
willingness  for  sacrifice.  From  the  moment  these  qmdities  became  less  distinct  and 
prominent,  he  remembered  the  disadvantages  of  the  step  he  had  considered  himself 
impelled  to  take.  He  thought  of  his  crippled  leisure,  and  the  many  changes  in  his 
mode  of  life,  which  would  be  necessitated  by  this  marriage.  The  quick,  wilful  way 
in  which  she  refused  the  caress  that  accompanied  his  words  reminded  him  disagree¬ 
ably  of  the  faults  of  her  childhood.  He  had  been  labouring  to  create  delusions 
which,  in  their  failure,  had  impaired  the  old  feeling  of  protective  fondness  he  had 
always  experienced  for  his  ward.  He  foimd  out  that  he  could  not  bo  her  lover, 
just  as  he  had  forgotten  how  to  be  her  friend. 

Poor  Meredeth !  She  did  not  know  it,  but  her  gain  that  night  in  one  way  was 
not  in  proportion  to  her  loss  in  another.  She  was  quite  satisfied  for  herself,  but 
her  mother,  had  she  been  alive,  would  not  have  been  satisfied  for  her. 

Soon  after  this  they  parted,  he  leading  her  to  her  own  door,  where  he  kissed 
her  hand,  and  left  her  standing  on  the  high  marble  step,  bewildered  and  abashed, 
and  covered  with  sweet  girlish  blushes. 

She  dreamt  all  night  of  that  kiss.  It  seemed  to  her  a  proof  of  the  most  tender 
and  respectful  love.  She  could  not  know — she,  a  simple  maiden — that,  had  Edward 
Chichester  cared  for  her  as  much  as  she  cared  for  him,  he  must,  in  pity  to  bis 
manhood,  have  reminded  her  that  he  had  just  obtained  tlie  right  to  kiss  her  lips. 

In  the  early  spring  they  were  married. 

Edward  Chichester  made  a  grave,  handsome  bridegroom — a  trifle  too  grave, 
perhaps ;  but  you  could  have  found  no  fault  with  Meredeth.  Her  shy  eyes  shone 
through  the  mist  of  her  bridal  lace  like  stars  through  the  twilight  shadows.  Her 
head  was  bent  low  on  her  bosom  all  through  the  service,  and  her  sweet  lips  were 
tremulous  at  times ;  but  she  shed  no  tears :  if  she  was  too  timid  to  smile,  she  was 
much  too  happy  to  cry. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  scene.  The  fine  old  church,  with  its  long  snowy  aisles, 
the  rich  light  creeping  through  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  falling  in  gold  and 
crimson  shadows  on  the  t^,  pale,  stately  bridegroom,  and  the  beautiful,  dark-haired 
bride.  You  catch  the  tint  of  rose  on  her  fresh  cheek,  and  the  soft  downward 
gleam  of  her  clear  eyes ;  then  you  see  her  put  her  hand  confidingly,  but  with  a 
sudden  flush  and  quiver,  on  the  strong  arm  of  her  newly-made  husband,  and  they 
move  away  on  a  carpet  of  flowers,  the  white  glitter  of  her  silk  dress  winding  in 
and  out  the  aisles  like  a  silver  stream  in  the  sunshine  of  a  spring  landscape.  After 
them  come  the  fair  girl-bridesmaids,  clinging  together  like  a  cluster  of  pink-blossoms, 
and  you  look  at  them  until  you  find  yourself  called  upon  to  take  one  more  glance 
at  the  young  bride  as  she  bows  her  flower-crowned  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  enthusiastic  villagers. 


The  ultimate  prospects  of  the  belle  may  often  be  sad  enough,  but  at  least  slie 
enjoys  a  transient  pleasure  during  her  butterfly  supremacy.  The  gentle  excitement 
of  a  conquest,  the  selfish  delight  of  an  evening’s  homage,  the  stimulated  vanity 
which  is  the  result  of  well-administered  fiattery  and  constant  attention — all  these 
things  are  charming,  let  the  after  cost  be  what  it  may.  More  pitiable,  perhaps,  is 
her  lot,  who,  possessing  many  of  the  outward  advantages  which  would  have  made 
her  a  belle  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  with  a  genuine  modesty  which  would  add 
piquancy  to  her  attractions,  is  continually  repressed  where  she  would  naturally  bo 
vivacious,  who  is  watched  continually  lest  the  small  change  of  society  should  be 
spent  too  freely,  who  is  compelled  to  hoard  up  all  those  little  gifts  of  natime  and 
art  which  she  believes  are  meant  for  general  circulation,  and  is  only  permitted  to 
make  a  small  outlay  now  and  then,  as  an  investment  which  may  lead  to  somo 
great  result  in  a  profitable  speculation. 

AVho  has  not  seen  and  pitied  this  fair  young  creature,  all  of  whose  graces  arc 
noanaged  for  her  with  a  view  to  such  an  investment?  tVTio  has  not  watchetl 
her  as  she  sat  night  after  night  between  the  two  respectable  and  well-connected 
hucksters  who  discuss  the  state  of  the  marriage  market  before  and  after  every 
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assembly,  and  direct  her  to  arrange  her  sentiments  with  a  view  to  future  profit  ? 
What  genuine  impulses,  what  maidenly  integrity,  what  innocent  happiness  and 
confidence,  wliat  young  hopes  and  affections,  is  she  not  called  upon  to  discount  in 
that  dreadful  mart  1  Wliat  a  crash  and  ruin  may  ensue  when  the  crisis  comes,  and 
she  has  no  capital  left ! 

Match-making  and  vulgar  mammas,  or  elegant  and  highly-bom  patronesses, 
who  seek  an  establishment  for  their  protigees,  are  old  subjects  for  the  sentimental 
as  well  as  for  the  satirical  writer.  Ruined  gamesters,  hypocrites,  and  genteel 
impostors  have  occasionally  been  exposed,  not  only  in  story-books  but  upon  the 
stage ;  but  gambling  is  not  utterly  abolished ;  there  are  still  a  few  mean  and  lying 
shams  existing  in  society;  even  in  the  highest  circles  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  deception  which,  when  discovered,  excite  a  good  deal  of  virtuous 
indignation  ;  and,  similarly,  the  luatrimcmial  hucksten  still  sit  at  their  elegant 
stalls  and  do  a  good  stroke  of  business. 

It  is  wonderfully  refreshing  to  hear  of  an  instance  where  the  poor  weary  little 
looker-on,  who  has  so  long  had  to  listen  to  the  debased  chaffering  of  which  she  is 
the  subject,  has  not  been  altogether  deadened  into  a  mere  commocUty,  but,  having 
secntly  token  her  own  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life,  secures  the  prize  for  which  she 
has  wished  and  waited,  and  m  .kcs  some  good  fellow  happy  with  the  wealth  of 
unbought  love.  Then  tho'e  is  a  great  flutter  amongst  her  connexions ;  their  sense 
of  commercial  propriety  has  been  outraged,  and  she  cannot  expect  to  be  received  in 
those  select  cirolea.  She  has  “  thrown  herself  away,”  when  common  prudence 
would  have  tought  her,  after  the  lessons  she  received,  that  she  should  have  told 
herself,  even  though  she  waited  until  an  unusual  depression  in  the  market  caused 
great  despondency.” 

It  has  been  before  remsiked,  in  these  pages,  that  the  baleful  influence  of  this 
traffic  has  led  to  the  evils  eui^uistically  lamented  by  Belgravian  mothers”  and 
other  special  correspondento  of  our  leading  newspaper.  I  he  knowledge  of  this 
truth  would  seem  to  have  little  effect ;  but  if  we  should  ever  arrive  at  a  period  when 
men  have  the  courage  to  woik,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  brave  women  who 
are  contented  to  share  the  home  which  they  will  help  to  make,  a  purer  condition  of 
morals  will  ultimately  restore  all  women  to  a  higher  condition.  They  will  once 
more  become  “helpmeets”  to  the  husbands  of  their -choice,  and  the  Uetairse  of 
modem  society  will  disappear  from  a  competition  in  which  they  are  at  present  only 
too  successful. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  matrimonial  barter  extends,  like  other 
evils,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes,  and  pervades  especially  that  great  middle 
chuis  the  members  of  which  are  sometimes  prone  to  boast  of  immunity  alike  from 
fashionable  foibles  and  vulgar  vices.  The  match-making  mamma — the  kccnly- 
speculative  chaperon — are  nowhere  more  offensively  demonstrative,  nowhere  more 
i  impervious  to  ridicule,  than  in  the  grade  where  morality  is  supposed  to  be  the 

foundation  of  domestic  happiness. 

I  It  sometimes  happens  tliat  a  wild  and  altogether  unexpected  protest  is  made 

against  thent  by  the  victim  who  refuses  to  be  controlled  according  to  the  principles 
;;  of  this  unholy  allianoe.  Out  of  the  despair  and  weariness  to  which  slie  is  doomed 

some  fierce  impulse  of  escape  will  seize  upon  an  unhappy  girl,  and  she  will  accept, 
I  as  a  substitute  for  freedom,  a  clandestine  correspondence,  stolen  meetings  with 

r  some  unworthy  or  dishonourable  man,  for  whom  she  has  no  real  affection.  There 
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is  no  love  in  the  case.  The  triumph  of  outwitting  her  guardians — the  excitement 
of  possessing  a  secret  apart  from  their  constant  watchfulness,  arc  sufficient  to  give 
a  fictitious  interest  to  her  attachment.  Utter  disgrace  and  iniseiy,  or  a  private 
marriage  with  somebody  for  whom  she  too  late  discovers  that  she  can  have  no 
respect,  dispels  all  illusions  alike.  A  girlhood  in  which  all  modest  genuine  impulse 
has  been  crushed — all  pure  instincts  perverted — all  tender  confidences  denied — is 
followed  by  a  womanliood  of  wrecked  hopes  and  bitter  memories. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(Tht  Invatioit  of  tht  Criatea.  By  A.  W.  Kinulake.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sous.) 


Tbs  book,  not  only  of  the  month,  bat  of  the 
rear — nulesg  we  except  the  new  volume  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  which  we  expect  in  the  spring — 
is  Mr.  Kniglake’s  “  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.” 
This  book  is,  at  the  moment  at  which  we  write, 
out  of  print.  It  was  to  have  been  pahlished  by 
Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  but  that  house 
having  personal  relations  which,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  some  of  the  things  said  by  Mr. 
Einglake,  would  have  made  it  unpleasant  to 
assume  the  publication,  the  book  bears  npou  its 
title-page  the  name  of  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

In  sober  truth,  these  two  volumes,  which  bring 
the  narrative  up  to  the  battle  of  Alma,  contain 
very  little  that  is  new,  and  less  that  should  cause 
“scandal."  The  public  mii;d  forgets  what  took 
place  seven  years  back,  and,  when  it  receives  a 
reminder  of  what  was  once  familiar,  is  asto¬ 
nished.  So  it  ought  to  be ;  but  chiefly  at  its 
own  forgetfulness. 

Sir.  ^nglake  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
good  deal  of  detail  about  the  antecedents  of  the 
present  French  Empire ;  and  the  story  of  the 
coup  d'etat  is  told  over  again  without  mercy. 
Then  there  is  as  mnoh  outcry  raised  as  if  it  had 
never  been  told  at  all.  Yet,  spealdug  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  say  that  Mr.  Kiaglake  has  said 
not  more,  but  less,  than  was  familiar  in  Bed 
Kepnblican  circles  from  1852  to  1854,  Not  a 
single  new  fact  about  the  coupditat  has  he  told 
ns.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  at  the  time 
that  St.  Aruaud,  and  Peraigny,  and  Maupas, 
Flenry,  and  the  rest,  were  reputed  infamous, 
and  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  become  the 
instrameuts  of  the  treachery  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
because  they  were  desperate  men,  without  cha¬ 
racter  and  without  fortune.  It  was  hardly  a 
secret  that,  even  at  midnight,  while  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  coup  was  being  wound  up,  one  of  the 
conspirators  was  ready  to  give  way,  and  was 
only  kept  in  his  place  by  a  threat  of  violence 
from  Fleury,  who  stood  over  him  with  a  pistol. 
Everybody  knew  that,  while  the  butchery  of 
thousands  of  peaceful  men,  women,  and  children 
was  going  on  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  suUuii. 
dogg 'd  brute  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  was 
crouching  over  a  fire  in  the  Elyss'e  with  a  large 
body  oi  cavalry  at  hand  to  protect  him,  and 
carriole  and  horses  ready  for  escape.  It  was 
not  ^mte  nnsnspected  that  harmless  men  called 
“  prisoners"  were  shot  in  hatchet  by  platoon 
firing,  and  flung  into  pits  in  heaps.  We  read, 
or  hea  d,  at  the  time,  how  the  soldiers  were 
bribed,  the  drums  of  the  Natienal  Guard  muti¬ 


lated,  and  the  government  printiug-ofllce  filled 
by  armed  men.  VVe  knew  very  well,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  p.  rsous 
were  banished.  And  it  was  the  topic  of  naif  the 
newspapers  that,  when  Louis  Napoleon  sought 
the  alliauce  of  England,  he  did  so  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  what  shelter  he  could 
for  himself  aud  his  accomplices  in  crime.  Y'et, 
wlien  this  is  revived,  people  pretend  that  it  is 
“  startling,”  and  cry,  “  Hush  f'  Mr.  Kinglake 
thinks  that  we  shomd  never  have  gone  to  war 
with  Itussia  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  French 
alliance,  and  insists  on  repeating  in  our  ears 
the  tale  of  let  jourt  de  Decembre,  1851. 

The  story  of  the  “  Invasion  of  the  Crimea," 
as  it  stands  in  the  volumes  before  us,  is  this : — 

The  Turks  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Greek  Church  aud  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had,  since  a  treaty  with  France  in  174U, 
been  disputing  more  or  less  about  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights  at  the  Holy  Shrines.  A  question 
now  arose  as  to  which  set  of  monks,  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek,  sliould  have,  for  the  use  of  the 
pilgrims,  a  certain  key.  The  pilgrims  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  ten  to  one  compared  with 
those  of  the  Latin  Church,  aud  were  real  pil- 
gnms,  not  merely  tourists.  Russia,  professing 
Greek  Christianity,  was  the  natural  protector  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims.  There  was  no  quarrel 
which  might  not  have  been  settled  peacefully ; 
but  Louis  Napoleon  aud  his  accomplices — 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  coup  ditat,  dis¬ 
graced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  anxious  to 
put  a  solid  bar  of  something  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  aud  the  past — fomented  the  quarrel  as  much 
as  possible,  aud  drove  Turkey  into  a  false  position. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  hereditary  ambition  of 
the  Russian  Czars  was  pushing  Nicholas  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
only  awaiting  an  excuse  for  attacking  “  the  sick 
man”  (as  ho  called  the  Ottoman),  aud  actually 
told  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that,  in  case  the 
Turkish  Empire  were  divided,  the  English 
might  take  Egypt,  for  any  obj.ction  Russia 
would  have  to  olfer.  The  Greek  Church  being, 
as  N  icbolas  thought,  insulted  by  the  concessions 
which  Turkey  made  to  France,  he  sent  11U,IHK> 
men  iuto  the  Uannhiau  Principalities ;  and  then 
began  the  fighting  in  which  Omar  Pasha  and 
the  Turks  won  so  much  of  the  sympathy  of 
Western  Europe.  All  this  while.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  who  was  over  favourable  to  the  French 
Emperor,  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  closer 
together  the  cabinete  of  Paris  and  Loudon.  By 
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degrees  the  English  were  entangled  in  the  in¬ 
solent  policy  which  Louis  Napoleon  now  adopted 
towards  linssia ;  he  having  succeeded  in  getting 
np  an  open  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  her 
Northern  neighbour.  Then  occurred  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  Sinope — not,  as  it  seems,  a  massacre, 
for  Russia  had  a  right  to  bom  the  ships  of 
Turkey  so  long  as  the  two  powers  were  at  war. 
Pmssia  meant  to  be  faithful  to  the  points  agreed 
npon  between  the  fonr  great  powers,  but  her 
language  was,  to  the  English  generally,  am¬ 
biguous.  Austria,  also,  had  good  intentions ; 
but  we  were  made  very  angry  by  the  presence  of 
her  ambassador  at  the  thaj^sgivings  for  Sinope. 
Very  soon  the  allied  fleets  passed  the  Dar^ 
neUes.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  resolved 
npon ;  and,  finally,  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  All 
the  world  now  knows,  from  Mr.  Kinglake’s  book, 
that  the  (almost)  decisive  despatch,  which  left 
Lord  Raglan  scarcely  any  alternative  hut  to 
proceed  to  besiege  that  dreadful  fortress,  was 
read  to  a  drowty  cabinet  meeting ;  in  other 
words,  that,  if  ministers  had  not  been  half- 
asleep  that  afternoon  (through  haring  taken 
some  narcotic,  “  by  mischance,”  suggests  Mr. 
Kinglake),  Sebastopol  might  never  hare  been 
attacked. 

As  to  questions  of  character,  the  total  results 
ore  these: — Louis  Napoleon  is  tolerably  intelli- 
ent,  but  not  a  brave  man.  The  French  army 
id  not  do  wonders  on  the  day  of  Alma,  the 
burden  of  the  fight  falling  on  the  British.  The 
army  that  fou^t  by  our  side  was  the  army  of 
the  i^mpire,  and  led  on  by  generals  selected  (with 
one  entire  exception,  Bosqnet,  and  one  partial 
exception,  Canrobert)  for  their  complicity  in  the 
coup  d'etat — it  was  not  the  army  of  brave 
France.  As  for  the  Russians,  they  show  better 
than  our  vanity  would  like  to  allow.  Menschi- 
koff,  though  personally  brave,  was  no  com¬ 
mander,  and  lost  his  liattle  through  his  own 
fault ;  for  though  the  Russians  were  only  40,000, 
against  the  G0,(^  of  the  Allies,  the  former  had 
^eatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  position,  and 
in  artillery.  Oortsehakoff  got  partly  stnpified 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
spicnons  in  the  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Kinglake, 
than  the  inefiSciency  and  misemevons  restless¬ 
ness  of  St.  Amand,  and  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  the  whole  Crimean  enterprise,  from  first 
to  last,  was  endangered  by  his  vanity  and  bad 
judgment.  Moreover,  it  was  mainly  hit  fault 
that,  after  the  day  of  Alma,  the  Allies  did  not 
pursue  the  Russians :  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
must  hare  made  discoveries  which  would  hare 
led  them  to  go  on  to  Sebastopol,  which  would, 
assuredly,  hare  fallen  into  their  hands,  there 
and  then  I 

Sneh  is  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  thus 
for.  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  and  Sol^stopol  are 
yet  to  come.  So  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  descriptive  passages,  and  in  anec¬ 
dotes  which  lose  their  point  if  the  phraseology 
be  changed,  that  we  shall  best  please  our  readers 
if  we  give  them  a  few  of  the  most  striking  repre¬ 
sentative  passages. 

It^First,  we  will  take  the  aceonnt  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Timet  is  said  to  have  gathered 
the  “  views"  of  the  public  at  largo  on  great 
questions : — 

“  It  seemed  to  the  managers  of  the  company 


that  at  some  pains  and  at  a  moderate  cost  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
which  were  coming  into  vogue,  and  see  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  would  flow.  It 
it  taid  that  with  this  intent  they  many  years 
ago  employed  a  shrewd,  idle  clergyman,  who 
made  it  his  duty  to  loiter  about  in  places  of 
common  resort  and  find  out  what  people  thought 
upon  the  principal  subjects  of  the  time.  Ho 
was  not  to  listen  very  much  to  extreme  foolish¬ 
ness,  and  still  less  was  he  to  hearken  to  clever 
people.  His  duty  was  to  wait  and  wait  until  he 
observed  that  some  common  and  obvious  thought 
was  repeated  in  many  places,  and  by  numbers 
of  men  who  had  probably  never  seen  one  another. 
That  one  common  thought  was  the  prize  he 
sought  for,  and  he  carried  it  home  to  his  em¬ 
ployers.  He  became  so  skilled  in  his  peculiar 
calling  that,  as  long  as  ho  served  them,  tho 
company  was  rarely  misled ;  and,  although  in 
later  times  they  were  frequently  baffled  in  their 
pursuit  of  this  loud  of  knowledge,  they  never 
neglected  to  do  what  they  could  to  search  the 
heart  of  the  nation.” 

Next,  here  is  an  anecdote  which  shows  what 
may  come  of  a  small  clerical  error : — 

“  It  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
the  style  of  the  new  Emperor  was  the  res^t  of 
a  clerical  error.  In  the  coarse  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions  for  constituting  tho  Empire,  the  Home 
Office  wished  the  country  to  take  np  a  word 
which  should  be  intermediate  between  ‘  Presi¬ 
dent’  and  ‘  Emperor,'  so  the  minister  deter¬ 
mined  to  order  that  France  should  suddenly 
burst  into  a  cry  of  '  Vive  Napoleon !'  anil  he 
wrote,  they  say,  the  following  order,  *  Que  le  mot 
d'ordre  soit  Vive  Napoleon  1 1 !'  The  clerk,  they 
sny,  mistook  the  three  notes  of  admiration  for 
Roman  numerals,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  forty 
thousand  communes  of  France  had  cried  out  so 
obediently  for  ‘  Napoleon  III.’  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  clerk’s  blunder.” 

The  whole  story  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  is 
thus  put  by  Mr.  Kinglake  into  a  nutshell : — 

“  The  French  seized  tho  empty  ground  which 
divided  the  enemy  from  tho  sea,  and  then  under¬ 
took  to  assail  the  enemy’s  left  wing ;  but  were 
baffled  by  the  want  of  a  rood  for  Canrobert’s 
artillery,  and  by  the  exceeding  cogency  of  the 
rule  which  forbids  them  from  engaging  their  in¬ 
fantry  on  open  ground  withont  tho  support  of 
cannon.  The  failare  placed  them  in  jeopardy; 
for  they  hod  committed  so  largo  a  prorartiou  of 
their  force  to  the  distant  part  of  the  West  Cliff 
and  the  sea-shore,  that  for  nearly  an  hour  they 
lay  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  Russian  general 
who  might  have  chosen  to  take  advantage  of 
their  severed  condition.  But,  instead  of  turning 
to  his  own  glory  the  mistake  the  French  had 
been  making,  l4ince  Menschikoff  hastened  to 
copy  it,  wasting  time  and  strength  in  a  march 
towards  the  sea-shore  and  a  countermarch  back 
to  the  Telegraph.  Still,  the  sense  the  French 
had  of  their  failure,  and  the  galling  fire  which 
Kiriakoff’s  two  batteries  were  by  this  time  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  on  them,  began  to  create  in  their 
army  a  grave  discontent  and  sensations  scarce 
short  of  despondency.  Seeing  the  danger  to 
which  this  condition  of  things  was  loading,  and 
becoming  for  other  reasons  impatient.  Lord 
Baglas  determined  to  order  the  final  advance  of 
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tha  En^ih  infantrr  withoat  waiting  any  longer 
for  the  time  when  Canrobert  and  ^ince  NajK)- 
leon  should  he  estahlished  on  the  plateau.  So 
the  English  infantry  went  forwara,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  battalions  which  followed 
Codringtou  had  not  only  defeated  one  of  the  two 
‘  heary  columns  of  attack'  which  marched  down 
to  ass^  them,  but  hod  stormed  and  carried  the 
groat  redoubt.  From  that  moment  the  hill¬ 
sides  on  the  Alma  were  no  longer  a  fortified 
position ;  but  they  were  still  a  battle-field,  and 
a  battle-field  on  which,  for  a  time,  the  com¬ 
batants  were  destined  to  meet  with  chequered 
fortune ;  for,  not  haring  been  supported  at  the 
right  minute,  and  being  encompassed  by  great 
organised  numbers,  Codington's  disorders  force 
was  made  to  fall  hack  under  the  weight  of  the 
Vladimir  column ;  aud  its  retreat  inrolred  the 
centre  battalion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  Kiriakoff,  with  his  great 
‘  column  of  the  eight  battalions,'  poshed  Can¬ 
robert  down  from  the  crest  he  had  got  to, 
obliging  him,  or  causing  him,  for  a  time  to  hang 
back  under  the  corer  of  the  steep.  At  that 
time  the  prospects  of  the  Allies  were  orercast. 
But  then  the  whole  face  of  the  battle  was  sud¬ 
denly  changed  by  the  two  guns  which  Lord 
Raglan  hod  brought  op  to  the  knoll ;  for,  not 
only  did  their  fire  extiipate  the  Causeway  batte¬ 
ries,  and  so  lay  open  the  Pass,  but  it  tore 
through  the  colomus  of  Prince  Henschikoff's 
infantry  reserrss,  and  drove  them  at  once  from 
the  field.  This  discomfiture  of  the  Rnssian 
centre  could  not  but  govern  the  policy  of  Kiria¬ 
koff,  obliging  him  to  conform  to  its  movement 
of  retreat ;  and  he  must  have  been  the  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  to  himself  the  nocessily 
of  the  step  he  was  taking,  since  by  this  time 
he  had  suffered  the  disaster  which  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  his  great  ‘column  of  tho  eight 
battalions'  by  the  French  artillery.  He  re¬ 
treated  without  being  molested  by  tho  French 
infantry,  and  took  up  a  position  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  Alma.  Meanwhile, 
after  a  sheer  fight  of  infantry,  the  whole 
strength  that  the  enemy  had  on  the  Kourgane 
Hill  was  broken  and  turned  to  ruin  by  the 
Guards  and  the  Highlanders." 

Tho  most  intercstin^repisude  of  tho  battle — 
the  advance  of  the  Highlanders — is  thus  told : — 

“  For  the  third  time  that  day  a  mass  of  in- 
fontiT,  some  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  de¬ 
scending  upon  the  naked  flank  of  a  battalion  in 
English  array ;  and,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  this  last 
attack  was  aimed  almost  straight  at  tho  file — 
the  file  of  only  two  men — which  closed  tho  line 
of  the  93rd. 

“  But  some  witchcraft,  the  doomed  men  might 
fancy,  was  causing  tho  earth  to  bear  giants. 
Above  the  crest  or  swell  of  ground  on  tho  left 
rear  of  the  93rd,  yet  another  array  of  the  tall, 
bending  plumes  uegan  to  rise  up  in  a  long, 
ceaseless  line,  stretching  far  into  the  east,  and 
presently,  in  all  tho  grace  aud  beauty  that 
marks  a  Highland  regiment  when  it  springs  up 
the  side  of  a  hill,  tho  79th  came  bounding  for¬ 
ward.  ArVithont  a  halt,  or  with  only  the  holt 
that  was  needed  for  dressing  the  ranks,  it  sprang 
at  the  flank  of  the  right  Sousdal  column  and 
caught  it  in  its  sin— caught  it  daring  to  march 


across  the  front  of  a  battalion  advancing  in  lino. 
Wrapped  in  the  fire  thus  poured  upon  its  flank, 
the  hapless  column  could  not  march,  could  not 
live.  It  broke,  and  began  to  fall  back  in  great 
confusion ;  and,  the  left  Sousdal  column  being 
almost  at  the  same  time  overthrown  by  the  93rd, 
aud  the  two  columns  which  had  engaged  the 
‘  Black  Watch'  being  now  in  full  retreat,  the 
spurs  of  the  hill  and  the  winding  dale  beyond 
b^ame  thronged  with  the  enemy's  disordered 
masses. 

“  Then  again,  they  say,  there  was  heard  the 
sorrowful  wail  that  hursts  from  the  heart  of  the 
brave  Russian  infantry  when  they  have  to  suffer 
defeat ;  hut  this  time  the  wail  was  the  wail  of 
eight  battalions ;  and  the  warlike  grief  of  the 
soldiery  could  no  longer  kindle  the  fierce  intent 
which,  only  a  little  before,  had  sparred  forward 
the  Vladimir  column.  Hope  had  fled. 

“  After  having  been  parted  from  one  another 
by  the  nature  of  tho  ground,  aud  thus  thrown 
for  some  time  into  echelon,  tho  battalions  of  Sir 
Colin's  brigades  were  now  once  more  close 
abreast ;  and  since  the  men  looked  upon  the 
ground  where  the  grey  remains  of  the  enemy's 
broken  strength  were  mournfully  rolling  away, 
they  could  not  but  see  that  this,  the  revoir  of 
the  Highlanders,  had  chanced  in  a  moment  of 
glory.  Knowing  their  hearts,  and  deeming  that 
the  time  was  one  when  the  voice  of  his  people 
might  fitlv  enough  be  heard,  the  chief  touched 
or  half-liited  his  hat  in  the  way  of  a  man  as¬ 
senting.  Then  along  the  Kourgane  slopes,  aud 
thence  west  almost  home  to  the  Causeway,  the 
hill-sides  were  made  to  resound  with  that  joyous, 
assuring  cry  which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  a 
Northern  people  so  long  as  it  is  warlike  aud  free. 

“  Descending  into  the  hollow  where  the  van¬ 
quished  troops  flooded  down,  the  waves  of  sound 
lit  upon  the  throng  and  touched  it,  as  some 
imagined,  as  a  breath  of  air  touches  a  forest, 
lightly  stirring  its  numberless  leaves.  Aud,  in 
tinth,  it  might  be  that,  even  in  this,  the  hour  of 
turmoil  and  defeat,  the  long-suffering  Musco¬ 
vites  were  stirred  with  a  new  thought ;  for  they 
never  before  that  day  had  heard  what  our  people 
call  ‘  cheers,'  and  the  sound  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  startles  men  not  born  to  freedom." 

One  more  passage.  From  tho  Russians  Mr. 
Kinglake  found  it  easy  to  gut  information  of 
aU  lands.  Their  candour  was  surprising.  From 
the  French,  likewise ;  except  with  regard  to 
official  documents — the  papers  of  the  government 
itself.  Those  he  could  not  get  hold  of.  But 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  candour  of 
British  policy  : — "  I  have  that  to  state  which  will 
not  surprise  my  own  countrymen,  hut  which 
stiU,  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigner,  will  seem  to  be 
passing  strange.  For  some  years  our  statesmen, 
our  admirals,  aud  our  generals  have  known  that 
the  whole  corrcspoudeuco  of  tho  English  head¬ 
quarters  was  in  my  hands,  and  very  many  of 
them  have  from  time  to  time  conversed  aud  cor¬ 
responded  with  me  on  the  business  of  the  war. 
Yet  1  declare  1  do  not  remember  that  any  of 
these  public  men  have  ever  said  to  me  that  there 
was  anything  which,  for  the  honour  of  our  arms 
or  for  toe  credit  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  concealed.  Every  man  has  taken  it  for 
granted  that  what  is  best  for  the  repute  of 
England  is  the  truth." 
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A  Xi:%7  warlc  by  au  old  faronrite  is  always 
a  plea-iAut  aunonucement,  consequently  the 
musical  public  crowded,  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
nit.,  to  C'oreut  Uarden,  to  bo  present  at  the  first 
representation  of  a  new  op^ra  by  our  most 
poiiular  composer,  Michael  W.  Balfe. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Bridgeman  had  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  libretto  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of 
“Marie  Tudor.”  He  has  followed  his  model 
somewhat  closely — so  muoh  so  that  his  work 
has  become  more  a  drama  than  a  skeleton  on 
which  to  build  an  opera.  His  writing  is  sen¬ 
sible,  but  his  rersilication  heavy. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a  libretto,  nor 
should  it  be  criticised  solely  from  a  literary  or 
poetic  point  of  view.  Mr.  J.  V.  Bridgeman  is 
more  a  dramatist  than  a  poet.  He  is  sensible 
in  his  Terse  and  forcible  in  his  dialogue,  but  the 
libretto  is  much  too  long,  and  the  Terse  wanting 
in  mnsical  cadence. 

Mr.  Balfe  having  to  contend  against  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  an  nnsnitable  libretto,  and,  more¬ 
over,  having  to  treat  a  subject  highly  dramatic, 
was  necessarily  constrained  to  adopt  a  dramatic 
style,  and  introduce  frequent  recitatives.  Mr. 
Balfe  has  made  and  sustained  his  reputation  by 
the  eharming  flow  of  his  melody,  his  ballads, 
and  romantic  airs. 


Several  pieces  in  this  opera  are  essentially 
Balfean — that  is  to  say,  elegant,  flowing,  and 


Itaonl's  ballad,  “  O  love,  thon'rt  like  a  reed 
bent  low,"  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  elegant 
composition.  The  duet,  “  O  listen,  liaoul, 
spurn  me  not,”  is  in  Mr.  Balfe’s  happiest  vein. 
The  barcarolle  in  the  first  act,  sung  by  Mr. 
Santley,  is  one  of  the  g^ms  of  the  opvra.  Miss 
Pyne  (as  Marie)  sang  exquisitely,  and,  with  Mr. 
Santley,  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  evening. 

In  spite  of  many  truly  beautiful  airs  and 
duets,  and  some  effective  concerted  music,  the 
many  disadvantages  added  to  the  extreme  length 
disappointed  an  audience  who  came  determined 
to  be  pleased.  Although  seven  pieces  wore  en¬ 
cored,  the  authors  called  before  the  curtain,  and 
all  the  usual  outward  tokens  of  success  showered 
npon  them,  it  was  perceptible  to  the  discerning 
part  of  the  audience  that  it  was  a  very  partial 
aucosss. 

A  new  drama  has  been  suecessfully  produced 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  interspersed  with  songs, 
dnets,  dec.,  upon  the  form  of  the  musi(^ 
dramas  that  Sir  Henry  Bishop  rendered  so 
popular.  The  title  is,  “  I^conie  tlie  Sutler  Girl ; 
or,  tiie  Countess  in  DithmltieH.”  The  piece 
goes  smartly ;  and  Miss  Lunette,  the  manageress, 
acts  and  sings  with  spirit.  The  music  is  se¬ 
lected,  and  partly  composed,  by  Captain  Horton 
Rhys,  who  also  adapted  the  piece  from  ih.i 
French.  The  same  subject  is  familiar  to  the 
theatrical  public  under  the  title  of  “  The  Roll 
of  the  l>rum.” 

The  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
was  crowded  on  the  fit  i  nit.,  to  listen  to  the 
“Elijah.”  The  performance  was  nnder  Mr. 
Costa's  direction,  who  firmly  resisted  a  noisy 
clameuring  for  an  sneers  of  tbs  trio — an  honour 


that  be  accorded  to  the  air,  “  0  rest  in  the 
Lord.”  Madame  Rudersdorff  sings  sacred 
music  with  a  fervour  that  is  refreshing ;  and, 
although  her  voice  is  worn,  her  intention  and 
artistic  rendering  redeem  the  defect.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  rarity  of  tenor  singers 
capable  of  singing  either  opera  or  oratorio 
should  give  a  really  false  position  to  such  in¬ 
different  artists,  that  the  public  are  obliged  to 
suffer  the  careless  indifference  and  mnsical  in- 
etficiency  of  Mr.  Henry  Haigh.  He  is  gifted 
with  a  charming  voice,  but  bis  inertness  or 
incapacity  renders  him  utterly  incapable  of  any 
dramatic  intensity — of  musieian-like  reading  of 
the  intention  of  the  author.  In  a  ballad  this 
gentleman  is  charming,  but  a  wretched  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  principal  tenor  parts  of  oratorio. 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby  and  Mr.  Weiss  sang 
their  music  with  care  and  intelligence.  Miss 
Lascelles  sang  the  small  part  allotted  to  her 
very  well. 

Mdlle.  Patti  is  creating  as  great  a  success  in 
Paris  as  she  made  in  London.  The  Parisian 
public  are  excitable  to  a  degree,  and  the  press 
teems  with  anecdotes  of  La  belle  Patti.  f\garo 
has  a  droll  article  describing  her  as  if  she  were 
a  singing  and  talking  doll  that  answers  que-tions. 

“  Do  you  read  ?” 

“  No ;  if  there  is  anything  nice  my  brother 
reads  it  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  like  Paris  f  ” 

“  I  like  London  b.  tter ;  I  am  so  quiet  there.” 

“  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  f" 

“  1  talk  to  Alice,  and  Alice  talks  to  me.” 

“  Shall  you  sing  in  Vienna  f” 

“  I  do  not  Imow.  I  papa  tells  me  to  sing  I 
shall  sing ;  he  arranges  everything.  Ho  tells 
mo  what  to  eat,  what  to  drink,  when  to  sing, 
when  t  >  pn(  k  up,  when  to  start,  when  to  stop, 
and  when  to  go  to  bed.  I  cannot  talk  any  more 
to-night.  Good-bye.” 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  gave 
a  performance  of  the  oratorio  of  the  “  Creation” 
ill  the  Hotspur  Hall  of  Alnwick  Castle.  Mdlle. 
Parepa,  Mr.  Moutem  Smith,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Thomas  were  the  vocalists,  and  Messrs.  Bla- 
grove  led  the  orchestra.  The  chorus  was  com¬ 
posed  of  eighty  singers  from  the  nci^ibourhood, 
conducU-d  by  Mr.  W.  Rea.  Mdlle.  Parepa  sang 
the  following  additional  verso  to  the  Natiomu 
Anthem : — 

“  May  he  wo  love  so  well 
Long  in  proud  Alnwick  dwell, 
Northumberland  I 
Long  may  his  duchess  live. 

Light  to  our  homes  to  give ; 

Blessings  may  both  receive 
From  Thy  great  hand  1” 

MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  are  the  latest  productions  of 
our  popular  composers  in  the  way  of  songs, 
raises,  pianoforte  pieces,  dec. 

God  Bleu  the  Prince  of  Walei.  Song  and 
Chorus.  By  Brinley  Richards.  3s.  (Cocks 
and  .Co.,  6,  New  Borlington-street.) — TblB  will 
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beiome  oue  of  tho  most  popular  of  Mr.  Briuley 
Richards'  vocal  compositions.  It  has  already 
been  snug  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  words, 
and  the  hold,  striking  character  of  the  mnsie, 
entitle  it  to  a  place  amongst  the  best  of  our 
national  songs. 

The  Heading  Qirl.  Sacred  Hong.  Written 
by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Music  by  W.  V.  Wallace. 
23.  Gd.  (Cocks  and  Co.)  — Thu  scarcity  of  good 
sacred  songs  for  chamber-tinging  wUl  render 
this  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numb  r.  The 
melody  is  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity,  and 
cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  com¬ 
poser. 

I  Lore  it,  that  Village  $o  Old.  Kong. 
Written  by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Composed  by 
Franz  Abt.  'is.  6d.  (Cocks  and  Co.) — This 
charming  song  is  written  in  the  composer's 
happiest  style ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  bestow  a 
word  of  praise  on  the  poetry,  which  is  of  a  very 
suTCrior  order.  It  is  in  every  respect  calculated 
to  M  come  a  great  favourite. 

Tlte  Two  Neste.  Song.  By  Claribcl.  3s. 
(Boosey  and  Sous,  ‘28,  HoUes-street,  Careudish- 
B<iosre.) — The  admirers  of  Claribcl's  composi¬ 
tions  will  be  much  delighted  with  this  song. 
The  words  are  as  piquaate,  and  the  music  as 
fresh,  as  is  the  case  with  all  her  productions. 
It  contains  no  difficulty  for  either  vocalist  or 
accompa  lyist. 

One  by  One.  Song.  By  E.  K.  ‘is.  (Boosoy 
and  Sons.) — The  composer  has  been  successful 
in  producing  a  very  charming  ballad.  The 
poetry  is  by  Adelaide  Ann  I'roctor,  the  melody 
origimU  and  striking,  and  the  accompaniment 
graceful  and  flowing. 

Vome  a  Hundred  Yeare.  Ballad.  Words 
and  Music  by  Hamilton  Aide.  is.  6d.  (Lons¬ 
dale,  ‘26,  Old  Bond-street.) — A  very  pretty  and 
effective  ballad,  with  nothing  hackneyed  about 
either  words  or  music. 

J/  I  vere  a  Fairy.  Cavatina.  Written  by 
Beckie  S.  Hobbs.  Composed  by  J.  W.  Hobbs. 
3s.  (Foster  and  King,  16,  Haiiover-street, 
Regent-street.) — This  cavatina  (sung  by  Miss 
Louisa  Pyue)  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  Mr. 
Hobbs'  former  compositions.  It  is  sparkling 
and  animated,  and  contains  great  variety  of 
style  and  movement. 

The  Albert  Fdvrard.  March.  Composed  for 
the  Pianoforte  by  Briuley  Richards.  8s.  (Cocks 
and  Co.) — There  is  nothing  strikingly  original 
about  this  march,  but  it  is  bold  and  vigorous, 
and  will  be  a  great  favourite  with  those  per¬ 
formers  who  rejoice  over  the  absence  of  execu¬ 
tive  difficulties. 

Bow  HeUe.  Polka.  Composed  by  Frank 
Mnsgravo.  33.  (Boosey  and  Sons.) — An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  polka,  composed,  as  the  title 
indicates,  in  imitation  of  a  chime  of  bells. 

Chrre  Anti'e.  Valse.  By  Frank  Musgnive. 
48.  (Boosey  and  Sons.) — These  waltzes  are  by 
the  same  composer  as  the  polka,  and  are  equally 
pleasing. 

The  S/nite.  By  Martin  Lazare.  3s.  6d. 
(Chappell  and  Co.) — A  lively  and  sparkling 
moreeau,  in  tlie  style  of  a  raise,  not  quite  so 
airy  and  fanciful  as  its  name  would  reem  to 
immy,  but  very  pretty  nsvertheU  ss. 

Jfirif  of  tho  WMornooo.  Hong.  The  Poetry 


by  tho  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Music  by  Boyton 
Smith,  ‘is.  6d.  (.Vshdown  and  Parry,  18, 
Hanover-square.) — The  words  have  been  happily 
adapted  to  music  of  a  very  superior  description 
by  Mr.  Boyton  Smith.  It  is  light  and  fanciful 
in  character,  and  of  moderate  compass. 

Besitie  my  lAtne  Vouch  Kneeling.  (Amen.) 
Poetry  by  G.  Liuley.  Music  by  H.  Eichler. 
2s.  6d.  (Cramer,  Beal,!,  and  Wood,  Regent- 
street.) — The  great  beauty  of  the  melody,  which 
admirably  illustrates  the  pathos  of  the  words, 
will  render  this  song  admired  by  all  who  hear 
it.  It  id  very  peculiar,  coiuidLing  of  merely 
three  or  four  notes  in  the  voice  part,  the  mo- 
uoto:iy  relieved  by  the  harmonies  m  the  accom- 
pauimeut. 

Fir  Henry  JJiehip’s  Gleee.  Vol.  I.,  containing 
Twelve  Glees,  price  Is.  The  tVechly  Voealiet, 
pn’elished  every  Saturday,  price  Id.  Booeey'e 
Jlusical  Almatmck,  price  3d.  (Boosey  and 
Sous,  Holles-street.) — Tho  edition  of  glees  by 
Sir  H.  Bishop  is  a  complete  boon  to  amateurs 
aud  lovers  of  those  delightful  compositions. 
They  are  quite  perfect  as  regards  notation,  aud 
the  print  is  as  clear  and  easy  to  read  as  tho 
full-size  copies.  “  The  Weekly  Vocalist"  con¬ 
tains  (each  number)  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
popular  songs — “  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  by 
Braham ;  “  Tho  Angels  call  me  with  tlieir 
Song,"  by  Balfe  ;  “  Annie  Lisle,"  A'c. — prettily 
got  up,  on  superior  paper,  with  an  dlnstrated 
title,  and  may  also  be  had  monthly,  price  6d. 
A  companion  to  tho  above,  entitled  “  Tho 
Weekly  Pianist,"  is  shortly  to  appear  at  the 
same  almost  incredible  price. 

Ariel.  Caprice  a  la  Valse.  By  Briuley 
Richards.  3s.  6d.  (Boosey  and  Rons.) — In 
tho  composition  of  this  caprice,  Mr.  Briuley 
Riclianls  has  surpassed  his  usual  style.  It  is  a 
most  brilliant  and  effective  piece,  not  beyond  the 
capoi-ity  of  pupils  moderately  advanced. 

Jtobin  Aifair.  For  the  lhanoforte.  By  C.  H. 
Osborne,  ‘is.  6d.  (Chappell  and  Co.,  3U, 
New  Bond-street.) — The  oue  single  variation  on 
tho  air,  which  forms  the  whole  of  this  little 
piece,  displays  great  originality,  and  afford-s 
scope  for  much  taste  aud  expression  in  tho  per¬ 
formance. 

A/ay  tVreath.  Valse.  By  W.  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Ss.  The  Aspen.  Valse.  By  J.  H. 
Bibold.  Is.  (D'Almaiue,  KM,  New  Bond- 
street.) — Two  very  good  sets  of  waltzes,  the 
time  well  marked,  and  tho  Urst  prettily  illus¬ 
trated. 

Minuet  de  Barhcrini.  Souvenir  dn  ISmo 
Sii-cle.  Pour  Piano.  Par  W.  H.  Holmes. — 
All  who  admire  the  quaint  old  music  of  the  last 
ctmtury  will  appreciate  this  minuet.  A  compo- 
I  sitiou  so  suggestive  of  repose  and  quiet  is  really 
!  refreshing  after  the  florid  stylo  of  the  present 


day. 

I  OrjJteiis.  8on^.  Tho  Poetry  by  Bhakspears. 

I  The  Music  by  tirgiuia  Gabriel.  3s.  (Lons- 

I  dale.) — This  song  is  of  higher  pretensions  than 
any  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  words  being  taken  from  our  im¬ 
mortal  bard.  The  subject  is  done  ample  just’se 
to ;  a'.nl  if  the  music  presents  difficulties  to  the 
amateur,  both  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
department,  it  also  possesses  beauties  which  will 
fully  repay  the  trouUe  of  evereoming  them. 
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Thb  seasou  is  scarcely  sufficiently  advanced 
for  us  to  speak  decidedly  about  spring  fashions, 
but  we  have  received  from  the  first  houses 
patterns  of  new  cloths  for  outer  garments,  as 
well  as  spring  silks  and  new  prints,  which  will 
enable  ns  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  is 
likely  to  be  worn  very  shortly. 

From  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Kogers’  establish¬ 
ment,  llegent-street,  we  must  notice  the  new 
cloths  for  Sprino  and  Summer  Mantles.  Many 
of  them  are  of  a  “  speckly”  nature ;  others  are 
ribbed ;  but  the  greatest  novelty  is  a  material 
called  “diagonal  cloth,"  the  fabric  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  French  merino  on 
a  large  scale.  We  are  told  that  this  new  cloth 
will  be  in  great  favour,  and  that  it  will  be  the 
Material  for  all  the  new  spring  cloaks.  Amongst 
the  speckled  cloths  are  some  firared  with  round 
chenille  tufts  or  dots,  another  decided  novelty. 

The  plaid  cloths,  not  unlike  the  materials 
used  for  gentlemen's  summer  garments,  but,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  thinner,  are  being  used  for 
ladies'  spring  mantles ;  and  amongst  the  pat¬ 
terns  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Kogors  we  have  a  pretty  white  cloth  checked 
with  black,  another  delicate  lavender  checked 
with  white,  and  a  white  striped  and  spotted  with 
black.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  figured 
materials  for  outer  garments.  We  will  enume¬ 
rate  a  few  of  the  newest  shapes  of  cloaks,  and 
when  we  say  that  we  have  seen  them  at  the 
Itegcnt-street  house  just  referred  to,  we  think  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of 
the  material  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
make  of  the  garments. 

The  Alexandra  Pardessus,  of  black  glace  silk, 
is  ari-anged  with  a  doable  bas(^ae,  trimmed  with 
lace  and  passementerie.  Thu  cloak,  aud  the 
patting  on  of  the  trimming,  are  entirely  novel, 
aud  differ  from  anything  produced  for  some 
time. 

The  Cupid,  another  confection  produced  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Kogers,  is  of  the  jacket 
shape,  slightly  fitting  to  the  figure ;  the  pockets, 
cuffs,  and  revert  beuig  trimmed  with  coloured 
silk,  beautifully  braided  with  a  design  repre¬ 
senting  an  arrow.  This  shape  is  made  princi¬ 
pally  m  light  cloths,  but  is  equally  pretty  in 
black  silk. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  modification  of  the 
shape  introduced  by  Messrs.  P'ormer  and  Rogers 
in  the  autumn,  and  to  which  we  then  referred. 
It  is  exceedingly  fashionable,  aud  is  admirably 
adapted  for  spring  wear,  affording  a  comfortable 
warmth  without  being  cumbersome.  The  form 
of  the  garment  is  circular,  with  a  teste  under¬ 
neath. 

The  Derby  consists  of  a  dress  and  mantle 
eomx>letc,  m^e  in  rich  poult  de  sole — a  charm- 
iug  walking  costume,  in  the  stUl  fashionable  cuir 
colour,  in  delicate  shades  of  silver  grey,  the  new 
violet,  and  black.  The  mantle  is  arranged  iu 
the  paletot  shape,  slightly  falling  to  the  figure, 
slashed  at  each  seam,  aud  laced  with  cords  of 
the  same  colour.  The  dress  is  handsomely 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  mantle. 

The  spring  silks  are  remarkably  pretty,  the 
favourito  styles  being  those  of  cluns  patterns. 


which  have  been  fashionable  for  some  time.  At 
Messrs.  Grant  aud  Gask's,  58,  Oxford-street,  we 
have  seen  some  charming  silks  in  mauve,  green, 
cuir,  and  blue,  the  groundwork  being  rather 
light,  relieved  at  intervals  hy  darker  stripes  of 
the  same  shade.  Between  the  stripes  small 
chenille  squares  are  woven  in  the  fabric,  the 
cheniUe  corresponding  in  colour  to  the  darker 
of  the  two  shades  of  silk.  The  introduction  of 
the  chenille  gives  an  indescribable  richness  to 
the  material.  The  chine  silks  are  very  varied 
in  their  tints,  and  are,  besides,  very  useful  wear, 
as  they  do  not  show  the  dirt  so  soon  as  the  plain 
glace  silks. 

For  very  sumptuous  Dresses,  we  have  seen, 
from  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask's  establishment, 
moire  antiques  figured  with  chine  flowers,  otheir 
worked  in  chenille,  striped  aud  spotted  moires, 
all  of  a  superb  and  rich  character — we  might 
almost  say  too  rich,  as  moire  antique  is  of  itself 
so  handsome  that  wo  think  a  pattern  on  it  is 
almost  superfluous.  However,  our  fashionables 
call  for  novelties,  aud  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  provide  them,  sometimes  exceeding  the  limits 
of  good  taste  in  consequence. 

Judging  from  some  few  pretty  specimens  of 
new  prints,  we  imagine  those  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  season  will  far  suipass  in  manufacture, 
colour,  and  finish,  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 
The  specimens  just  alluded  to  are  iu  such  good 
taste  that  they  would  not  fail  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  iu  this  respect.  Messrs.  Grant  aud 
Gask's  new  prints  in  the  piece  look  more  like 
silk  than  cotton.  They  are  highly  glazed,  and 
the  patterns  are  so  printed  that,  at  a  first 
glance,  the  difference  can  scarcely  be  detected. 
We  have  seen  some  of  these  prints  closely  imi¬ 
tating  the  fashionable  chine  silks,  striped, 
figured,  and  flowered.  To  our  taste,  however, 
there  is  nothing  so  pretty  or  so  suitable  for 
morning  summer  dresses  (for  young  ladies 
especially)  as  the  sjuugged  and  spotted  mar- 
ccllas.  Those  with  white  grounds,  spotted  with 
amber,  blue,  chocolate,  and  red,  are  all  equally 
pretty.  The  buff  marcellas,  figured  with  tiny 
black  leaves  aud  flowers,  are  also  stylish,  as 
well  as  white  marcella,  striped  with  a  colour, 
with  tiny  bouquets  occasionally  breaking  the 
stripes.  There  is  really  such  a  choice  of  pretty 
morning  summer  dresses,  that  we  can  scarcely 
enumerate  them. 

Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  have  introduced  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  buff  cambrics,  and  which 
they  have  registered  as  their  own  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  have  before  ns  four  of  these 
new  cambrics,  all  of  different  designs ;  the  first, 
a  very  pale  buff,  crossed  with  wide  plaids  of 
chocolate,  the  latter  shade  very  dark ;  tho 
second  has  a  white  ground,  with  mauve  pines; 
the  third  checked  with  dark  chocolate  and 
scarlet  stripes.  For  children  as  well  as  grown 
people  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  theso 
very  pretty  cambrics. 

For  cheap  dresses  we  have  tho  striped  and 
chine  mohairs  and  the  mosambic^nes  ;  the  latter 
matt-rial  resembling  a  poil  de  chevie.  It  is  two 
yards  wide,  so  it  is  very  convenient  for  mailing 
into  mantles  of  tho  same  material  as  the  dress. 
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a  fashion  now  more  in  Togne  than  ever.  Another 
new  material  introdneed  hy  the  same  honse  is 
called  poplin  do  soie ;  it  is  very  elastic,  and  is 
maunfactnred  in  all  shades — the  beantifol  Ham- 
boldt,  hlne,  &c.  Considering  that  these  dresses 
may  be  purchased  for  a  snm  less  than  a  gninea, 
wo  predict  for  them  a  large  amoont  of  success. 

We  mnst  qnoto  two  more  novelties  emanating 
from  Messrs.  Grast  and  Gash's  establishment. 
The  first  is  the  non-infiammablo  tarlatano,  an 
article  now  mneh  in  demand  for  evening  dresses; 
the  second  is  the  pretty  pique  petticoats  with 
printed  borders.  Of  Uie  new  tarlatane  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly ;  and  we  certainly  ore 
greatly  indebted  to  tlie  firm  jnst  mentioned  for 
having  introdneed  something  in  the  way  of  thin 
materials  that  is,  to  a  certam  extent,  fireproof. 
We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  new  tarlatane, 
and  have  held  some  of  it  over  a  lighted  candle  ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  like  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  new  material 
is  a  decided  success.  The  fabric  smonlders,  bnt 
does  not  ignite  into  a  blaze  ;  so  that,  shonld  any 
accident  occur,  the  firo  could  be  easily  ntbbed 
out.  The  solution  that  tho  material  is  dipped 
in  to  obtain  this  result  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  colour  or  tho  texture  of  the  fabric  :  it 
has  just  as  bright  an  appearance  as  that  of  tho 
ordinary  make.  The  width  of  tho  material  is  a 
yard  and  three-quarters,  and  it  is  very  little 
more  expensive  than  the  usual  tarlatane.  Tho 
pique  petticoats  with  printed  borders  arc  made 
with  drab  and  white  grounds,  and  the  borders 
are  in  all  colours  and  different  patterns.  The 
effect  of  a  dress  prettily  looped  up  over  one 
of  these  petticoats  wonld  be  both  novel  and 
striking. 

Satin  is  coming  very  much  into  favour  again 
both  for  morning  and  evening  wear,  bnt  more 
particularly  for  full  toilets.  Trimmed  with  lace 
and  bouillonncs  of  tulle,  no  prettier  stylo  of 
grande  toilette  can  be  imaginea;  there  is  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  elegance  about  satin  which  cannot  be 
obtained  with  other  fabrics. 

Short  velvet  tunics,  worn  over  moire  dresses, 
and  even  over  white  puffed  tulle  skirts,  are 
much  in  vogue.  We  heard  of  a  white  dress  in 
tulle  d'illnsion,  puffed  quite  to  the  waist,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  short  tunic  of  bright  green  velvet. 
Some  green  velvet  was  introduced  in  the  bodice 
trimmings  with  very  good  effect. 

We  wul  notice  another  evening  dress  which 
struck  ns  ns  being  remarkably  pretty.  This 
garment  could  be  made  to  do  duty  ns  an  evening 
aieaa,  and  would  afterwards  alter  well  for  a 
stylish  summer  toilet  by  changing  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  removing  the  Honiton  lace  flounce. 
The  dress  was  of  chine  silk ;  tho  material  had 
a  ground  of  tho  most  beautiful  grey,  studded 
with  cerise  leaves  and  buds.  The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  was  trimmed  with  a  broad  pleating  of 
cerise  ribbon,  the  bodice  and  sleeves  being  orna¬ 
mented  to  correspond.  The  skirt  was  looped 
up  on  one  side,  showing  a  chine  silk  petticoat 
covered  with  a  flounce  of  Honiton  lace;  and 
lace  of  the  same  description,  but  narrower,  was 
introdneed  in  the  bodice  trimmings.  A  very 
high  diadem  of  gold  leaves  in  front,  and  cerise 
flowers  behind,  composed  the  headdress  to  com¬ 
plete  this  pretty  touot.  For  a  summer  dress, 
the  white  lace  could  be  replaced  by  black,  and 


over  the  low  bodice  one  of  the  very  pretty  lace 
postillion  jackets  could  bo  worn. 

The  skirts  of  dresses  are  still  made  very  long 
behind,  and  are  mnch  gored,  to  throw  the  mlncs.s 
nicely  to  the  bottom.  They  are  now  arranged 
behind  in  large  gathers,  and  pleated  in  small 
pleats  from  the  gathers  to  the  front.  Bodices 
are  being  made  with  three  points  behind  and 
two  in  front ;  tho  small  tail  behind  is  still  also 
worn,  bnt  the  round  waists  are  never  seen  unless 
a  sash  is  vom  tied  behind,  and  then  this  mode  of 
bodice  is  admissible.  Sleeves  are  made  to  fit  rather 
closely  to  the  arm,  the  long,  very  open  sleeves 
being  now  seldom  seen.  Epaulettes  are  very 
generally  worn  at  the  top,  with  a  turned-back 
cuff  at  the  bottom  to  correspond.  Unless  the 
figure  is  tall  and  slight,  we  think  the  epaulettes 
give  so  much  width  to  the  figure,  therefore  stout 
persons  should  on  no  account  wear  them. 

The  shape  of  Boknets  has  not  undergone 
any  important  change  since  tho  commencement 
of  tho  season;  they  continue  to  bo  very  high 
and  very  fully  trimmed  in  front,  with  long  cur¬ 
tains.  We  will  notice  a  few  pretty  models. 
Tho  first  was  of  velvet,  called  relonrs  a’aulomne, 
a  jpretty  shade  of  amber,  mixed  with  figured 
tulle,  and  trimmed  with  white  feathers.  Tho 
curtain  was  of  white  lace,  edged  with  fringe. 
The  cap  inside  was  of  full  quilled  blonde  piped 
with  black  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  roses  and  leaves 
quite  in  the  centre. 

For  the  betuxen  season,  velvet  bonnets  of 
delicate  shades,  such  as  grey,  cuir.  La  Vallicro, 
or  mauve,  are  being  covered  with  white  lace. 
This  makes  a  little  change,  and  a  winter  bonnet 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear  may  be  done  up  in 
this  stylo  to  last  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  besides, 
has  rather  a  stylish  appearance. 

Bonnets  are  being  made  in  a  mixture  of  tulle 
and  satin,  trimmed  with  white  feathers  and 
velvet  flowers.  The  strings  to  match  are  of 
satin,  with  a  broad  velvet  stripe  at  each  edge. 
We  have  seen  one  or  two  straw  bonnets  trimmed 
with  white.  The  full  quillings  will  be  worn  as 
trimmings  the  same  as  those  of  last  year ;  but 
next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
fuller  particulars  respecting  the  new  chapeaux, 
as  the  season  will  then  be  a  little  more  ad¬ 
vanced. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  COLUMN. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
the  notice  of  our  subscribers  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  little  boys'  knickerbockers,  for  which 
Mr.  Nicoll,  of  Regent-street,  has  taken  out  a 
patent.  They  are  made  of  Cheviot  wool,  and 
the  suit  consists  of  knickerbockers,  jacket,  and 
waistcoat.  The  new  feature  in  these  suits  is, 
that  they  are  braided  on  those  parts  that  always 
wear  out  so  quickly ;  namely,  at  the  knees  awl 
elbows.  Mohair  braid  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
put  on  in  tho  shape  of  a  fem-leaf.  The  neat¬ 
ness  and  economy  of  this  arrangement  will  at 
once  ho  seen  by  all  mothers  of  families,  as  the 
braid,  when  shabby,  can  b«!  so  easily  replaced 
without  the  necessity  of  having  an  unsightly 
patch.  Besides,  the  replacing  of  tho  braid 
could  be  done  at  home — another  thing  in  favour 
of  this  arrangement. 

For  little  girls’  dresses,  foulards  are  very 
suitable  and  appropriate,  and,  made  with  the. 
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La  Valli^ra  braeei,  are  rerj  etylish — the  braeei 
imparting  mach  elegance  to  tbe  garment  with- 
ont  at  all  diminishing  its  simplicity.  The  fon- 
lards  shonld  be  trimmed  with  a  quilled  ribbon 
of  the  same  sAmfe  as  the  flowers  of  the  pattern. 
The  designs  for  the  new  fonlards  are  rery  taste¬ 
ful  ;  those  with  white  (pounds  with  a  pattern  of 
wild  flowers  being  considered  the  most  stylish. 
The  description  of  a  little  girl’s  dress,  which  was 
perfectly  new,  will,  perhaps,  prore  useful  to  our 
readers.  It  was  made  of  bright  green  poplin, 
trimmed  with  black  relret.  It  was  cut  in  the 
Ihincess  form,  bodice  and  skirt  in  one,  and  had 
broad  velvet  braces,  which  terminated  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  skirt  in  a  trimming — the  velvet 
being  rounded  off  tunic  fashion.  A  narrow 
fluting  of  poplin  bordered  tbe  velvet,  and  the 
garment  was  fastened  down  the  front  with  black 
velvet  buttons.  The  sleeves  were  full  and  puffed, 
with  straps  of  black  velvet,  and  epaulettes 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  fluted  poplin.  Little 
fancy  knickerbockers,  with  green  ribbon  run  in 
them,  and  boots  with  green  b^s,  completed  this 
pretty  costnme. 

OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Ball  Dbess. — The  hair  is  frizzed  in  tiny 
curls  over  the  forehead,  and  is  arranged  in  a 
long  bag  behind.  The  headdress  consists  of 
blue  feathers  and  convolvulus.  Tbe  dress  is  of 
amber  moire,  gracefully  looped  over  a  white 
silk  under-skirt  covert  with  tulle  puffings. 
The  bodice  is  in  amber  moire,  rounded  off  in 
front,  showing  a  white  silk  point.  Behind,  it 
terminates  in  a  basque.  This  basque  aud  the 
top  of  the  bodice  are  trimmed  with  lace,  headed 
by  cordons  of  blue  convolvulus.  The  front  of 
the  amber  skirt  on  each  side  is  trimmed  with 
lace  aud  flowers,  aud,  where  it  is  caught  down 
to  the  white  skirt,  large  bunches  of  blue  feathers 
are  introduced. 

Second  Fioube. — The  sortie  de  bal,  or  even¬ 
ing  cloak,  is  the  principal  feature  in  this  toilet, 
which  wo  wish  to  introduce  to  our  readers’ 
notice.  It  is  made  of  scarlet  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  an  amber  binding,  and  is  cut  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  shawl.  Over  this  a  short  circular 
luce  cape,  with  a  hood,  is  arranged,  which 
may  bo  thrown  over  the  head  when  required. 
Vie  need  scarcely  say  that  this  cloak  is  most 
becoming.  The  dress  is  of  white  silk,  orna¬ 
mented  with  lace  flounces. 

Madame  Adolphe  Uouband,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
ball  dress  and  cloak  illustrated  in  this  plate  at 
the  following  prices : — 

s.  d. 

Ball  Dress,  complete  .  .  .  .66 

Bodice,  Sleeve,  aud  Berthe  .  .  ,26 

Sortie  de  Bal,  in  scarlet  cashmere  .  .86 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Toilet  Cushion. — Materials:  1  bnnch  of 
steel  beads,  No.  8 ;  1  ditto  gold,  the  same  size ; 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alabaster  beads ;  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  grey  ditto ;  1  ounce  of 
crystal  ditto ;  5  needlefuls  of  bright  cerise  or 
scarlet  filoselle  ;  5  skeins  of  the  darkest  scarlet 
wool ;  3  skeins  of  the  next  shade ;  2  skeins  of  black ; 
8  inches  of  English  canvas.  No.  60.  An  accu¬ 


rate  idea  of  the  appearance,  when  finished  and 
mounted,  of  this  pretty  little  artislo  for  the 
toilet-table,  may  be  formed,  as  we  have  had  a 
small  drawing  made  of  the  cushion  finished,  as 
well  as  the  design  for  the  top.  The  frame  ia 
gilt,  in  which  a  stnffed  cushion  ia  fixed,  over 
which  the  work  is  stretched.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  worked  entirely  in  beads,  and  the 
grounding  in  two  shades  of  bright  scarlet  wool 
and  filoselle.  Those  portions  of  the  pattern  re¬ 
resented  black  are  done  in  black  wo.'il,  the 
arkest  shade  of  grey  in  grey  beads,  the  next  shade 
in  the  crystal  beads,  and  the  lightest,  of  which 
there  ia  the  smallest  quantity,  in  alabaster.  All 
tbe  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  not  bordered  with 
yold  beads,  are  edged  with  steel,  and  the  ten¬ 
drils  are  worked  in  the  latter.  Tbe  lightest 
shade  of  grounding  we  have  given  in  filoselle, 
as  being  brighter  and  richer-looking  than  wool. 
The  new  shade  of  magenta,  or  a  very  bright 
blue,  might  be  substitubMl  for  the  grounding  wo 
hare  given,  and  would  harmonise  equally  well 
with  the  lieads.  The  work,  when  finished,  ia 
tacked  over  tbe  cushion,  and  then  inserted  in 
the  frame  by  means  of  very  strong  glue.  If, 
however,  this  part  of  tbe  work  is  found  too 
troublesome,  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Uoodge- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  W.,  gets 
the  work  mounted,  and  also  supplies  materials 
and  frames,  at  the  following  prices : — Materials 
I  for  top  of  cushion.  Is.  lid. ;  postage,  8d. ;  gilt 
frames  and  cushion,  3s.  M.  each ;  cushion 
worked  and  mounted,  10s.  The  pattern  may 
I  l>e  liad  traced  on  canvas  for  4d.  extra,  and  com- 
I  menecd  for  6d.  extra. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Chaperon.  We  recommend  you  to  have  your 
velvet  dress  mode  with  a  gored  skirt  and  very  long 
train  behind.  The  bodice  should  be  high  behind 
and  square  in  front,  with  very  long  and  deep  hang¬ 
ing  sleeves.  A  closed  sleeve  would  not  be  at  all 
appropriate  for  this  styie  of  dress.  Eleven  yards 
of  gla^  silk,  twenty-two  Inches  wide,  are  required 
to  make  a  dress  skirt  only. — !•'.  Y.  F.  The  gore  of 
a  dress  skirt  made  of  material  one  yard  wide  should 
measure  at  the  bottom,  or  widest  part,  twenty-five 
inches. — Minnie.  Wool-work  always  has  a  more 
even  and  regular  appearance  if  dune  in  a  frame. 
We  decidedly  recommend  tliis  mode  in  preference 
to  working  it  In  the  hand.  For  chapped  hands  we 
advise  you  to  rub  them  with  glycerhie,  and  to  wear 
gloves  day  and  night  until  they  are  perfectly  soft 
and  smooth.  The  glycerine  should  be  rubbed  In 
frequently. — Rosa  The  prettiest  modeof  lengthen¬ 
ing  your  velvet  dress,  too  short  for  the  present 
fashion,  is  to  scallop  it  at  tbe  bottom,  aud  edge  the 
scallops  with  a  satin  piping.  Under  the  scallops  a 
fluting  of  velvet  made  up  on  a  piece  of  lining, 
should  he  laid,  the  width  of  tlie  fluted  flounce 
entirely  depending  on  the  extra  length  tbe  skirt  is 
required.  The  fluting  might  be  six  or  seven  inches 
deei>i  which  would  add  a  considerable  piece  to  an 
old-fashioned  skirt  Tbe  appearance  of  tbs  skirt 
is  very  much  improved  by  having  some  of  the 
widths  gored. — It  C.  Mr.  Rowland  professes  to  im- 

f  rove  the  complexion  by  the  use  of  his  “  Kalydor." 
las  our  correspondent  tried  this  T  For  ourselves, 
we  object  strongly  to  all  kinds  of  cosmetics  for  the 
skin,  and  prefer  to  let  nature  do  its  own  work.  The 
dull,  cold  days  of  winter  will  soon  dissipate  any 
traces  of  sun  and  heat  you  may  have  acquired  in 
your  tra vela — ASi-bscbiber.  Ha:  uscripts  intended 
for  publication  shonld  be  written  on  one  tide  of  the 
paper  oiWy.  Words  intended  to  be  In  Italics  should 
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hare  •  line  marked  under  them.  It  le  not  necee- 
ury  to  Irere  an  alternate  blank  i^e  between  arery 
pa^e  of  manueorlpt. — laixA.  The  name  yon  re 
quire  ahall  appear.  The  bonee  that  are  used  by 
actore  and  the  mlnetrels  eo  famoue  for  their  nigger 
melodies  are  called  “castaneta" — H.  11.  U.  The 
Kdltress  can  offer  no  etaletl  price  for  R  II.  U.'e 
pattema  If  she  likes  to  forward  them  to  the  uRIce, 
v48.  Strand,  Ixindon.  W.U.,  the  Kdltress  will  give 
them  her  best  attention,  and  then  say  what  she  is 
willing  to  pay  fur  the  designs. — J.  E.  M.  I'uahioiit 
are  frequently  stuffed  with  wool  or  flock.  The 
latter  material  may  be  bought  very  cheaply  indeed. 
— Rosa  OF  Snaaos.  The  price  of  eider-down  Is 
la  8d.  per  ounce.  It  takes  six  ounces  to  wad  a 
petticoat  to  the  height  of  twenty-one  inches,  or  ten 
ounces  to  reach  to  the  band.  It  may  be  purchased 
at  a  good  npholsterer'a — A.  B.  C.  Your  question 
is  rather  difllcult  to  answer.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
governess  being  impudent  and  presumptuous  when 
treated  with  due  consideration  and  respect  A 
well-bred  woman  would  scarcely  be  guilty  of  the 
faults  you  lay  to  her  charge.  If  there  really  are 
grounds  for  your  complaints,  we  atlvUe  you,  by  all 
means,  to  dismiss  the  young  latly  in  question. — 
IcKuKAMi'a  Where  there  are  nut  many  servants 
to  wait  at  table  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  for  each 
person  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  that  may  be 
required,  as  thereby  much  confusion  may  be  saved 
during  dinner.  The  terrirf/e  should  be  nicely  folded, 
with  tlie  bread,  cut  Ihict,  or  a  dinner  roll,  laid  in 
the  centre.  A  tumbler,  sherry,  hock,  and  cham¬ 
pagne  glass  should  be  laid  to  the  right  Beer 
should  be  in  readiness  on  the  sideboard,  and  if  any 
gentleman  requires  it  with  his  cheese  he  ran  ask 
for  it  In  Mrs.  Keeton's  “Book  of  Household  Ma¬ 
nagement"  there  are  numerous  bills  of  fare  for  six, 
eight  ten,  and  ta-elve  persons,  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  last  Ionosamus  provide  according  to  one  of 
these  bills  of  fare,  and  we  think  her  party  will  go 
off  with  great  success.  When  it  is  time  fur  the 
ladies  to  retire.  Iunubamus  has  merely  to  rise  from 
her  chair  and  leave  the  room,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  ladies.  Flowers  are  mure  used  than  any¬ 
thing  else  for  table  decorations.  Those  growiiq;  m 
pots,  inclosed  in  a  pretty  case  of  some  sort  look 
extremely  well  at  this  season  of  the  year. — Lama. 
A  young  lady  should  at  no  age,  whether  sixteen  or 
twenty-six,  make  a  promise  of  marriage  without 
her  parents'  consent.  You  can  certainly  give  a 
gentleman  you  know  very  well,  a  wedding  present 
without  being  intimately  acquainted  with  bis  bride. 
— E.  L  Will  this  subsciiber  kindly  fuiwanl  to  the 
Editress  directions  fur  wcjrking  her  tatting  patterns, 
and  state  the  remuneration  she  requires  for  them'i' 
— Bkacii  House.  We  have  found  the  following 
recipe  for  washing  Isces  and  blonde  immensely 
valuable.  We  insert  it  for  the  benettt  of  this  cor¬ 
respondent  as  well  as  for  the  nse  of  our  numerous 
readers.  Wind  the  dirty  lace  round  a  glass  buttle, 
in  single  folds,  and  roll  over  it  some  muslin,  allow¬ 
ing  sufllcicutof  the  latter  material  to  cover  the  lace 
two  or  three  times.  Have  ready  some  clean  warm 
soap-suds,  soak  the  bottle  in  these,  and  squeeze  and 
press  the  lace  and  muslin  until  all  the  dirt  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  former.  Without  removing  the 
lace  from  the  buttle,  rinse  it  in  clear  cold  water, 
atid  dip  it  ill  some  thoi  gum-water.  Keep  dabliing 
it  with  a  clean  cloth  untd  neatly  dry,  then  unroll  it, 
and  iron  immciliatcly  on  the  wrong  side.  In  the 
manufacture  of  butter  there  are  two  methods  pur¬ 
sued;  in  one  tbecream  is  sepaiated  from  the  milk, 
and  is  churned  into  butter;  m  tlie  other,  the  whole 
milk  is  subjected  to  the  same  piocesa  In  Essex 
the  foitner  plan  is  generally  ailupted.  in  Ireland  the 
latter  method  is  pursued.  Irish  butter  Is  always 
salted,  and  much  of  the  best-made  butter  of  that 
countiy  is  sold  in  the  London  markets  for  Dorset¬ 
shire  or  Cambridgeshire  produca — O.  L.  (Bridgend.) 
French  ladies  wear  their  dresses  padded  so  much 
in  front  that  they  can  arrange  a  shawl  to  hang  In 
the  most  graceful  nrgtigi  manner  without  feeling 
Cold.  Not  so  with  Englishwomen.  They  are  obliged 


to  wear  shawls  to  keep  them  warm,  and  the  articles 
consequently  rolled  round  the  neck,  sometimes  in 
anything  but  graceful  folds  It  is  imiioeslble  to 
give  directions  for  arranging  a  shawl,  much  de¬ 
pending  oa  the  /tynrt  and  the  natural  grace  of  the 
wca>er.  Frenchwomen,  generally  esteemed  good 
authorities  in  shawl  matters,  scarcely  ever  pin  the 
gannent,  it  being  usually  folded  in  one  deep  fold, 
and  worn  rather  low  on  the  shoulders  In  an  in¬ 
formal  ami  elegant  manner.— Zf.lica.  To  alter 
your  two-flounced  dress  to  the  nresent  fashion,  we 
recommend  you  to  lii'-.ert  a  widtn  of  the  flounce  tie- 
iween  every  wliith  of  the  jilaln  portion,  and  to 
arrange  this  width  In  a  fan  sha|ie,  the  top  being 
set  off  with  a  rosette  to  match  the  colour  of  tho 
embroidery,  r-etweeu  each  of  the  fans,  tlto  other 
flounce  cut  narrower  can  Ite  arranged  in  pretty 
fittlinga— Miss  IlAstitsox.  The  fcaibers  in  the 
I’riiice  of  Walesa  Slipper  Pattern  are  placeil  Hie 
right  way  on  the  toe.  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  reversed  if  the  worker  so 
likes  They  would  lie  pretty  either  way.  The 
pattern  at  the  sides  must  of  course  follow  the  same 
direction. — A  Cosstamt  Bubscbiber.  We  prefer 
giving  patterns  of  newer  work  than  that  yon  men¬ 
tion,  but  will  endeavour  to  oblige  yoii. — Eiuth 
Mast.  If  you  are  on  terms  of  Intimacy  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  three  Be)>arate  notes  in  Inviting 
three  sisters  to  an  evening  party.  If  the  acquaintance 
is  not  of  long  standing  It  is  better  to  write  a  note  to 
each,  and  inclose  the  three  in  one  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  eldest  young  lady. — .\  ('if.rot- 
MAN’s  Dauc.iitf.k.  Would  the  pattern  of  a  leviathan 
hearth-rug.  which  ap|ieared  In  the  February  Sup¬ 
plement  of  this  Magazine,  be  of  any  servioe  to  you 
for  >  our  communion  carpet  ?  The  design  could  lie 
very  eas  ly  re|>eated  to  make  the  car|>et  the  desired 
size.  If  this  should  not  answer  the  purpose,  wo 
advise  a  small  set  pattern,  such  as  are  used  for 
carpets.  It  would  not  he  difllcult  to  copy  tho 
pattern  from  a  pretty  Brussels  carpet. — Kmilr. 
There  la  a  shop  In  Imw  street.  Covent-garden,  where 
the  spangles  for  ball  dresses  may  ho  had.  You 
would  get  them  at  any  theatrical  fumisher'a — 
MF.I.IHDA.  We  recommend  you  by  all  means  to 
wear  a  veil.  After  your  marriage,  we  think  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  character  for  you  to  remain 
in  deep  mourning.  You  should  wear  black  and 
white,  grey,  lavender,  or  some  shade  that  looks  like 
slight  mounting  only ;  hut  dispense  altogether  with 
c»//>f.  For  a  few  months  you  have  only  to  appear 
in  sombre  and  neutral  tints,  avoiding  bright  colours 
and  gay  toilets  White  lionnets,  not  black  ones, 
should  be  worn.  As  you  are  going  away  from 
home  to  your  husband's  family,  it  will  be  in  far 
better  taste  to  apjiear  amongst  them  as  a  cheerful 
bride,  and  not  clad  in  the  garments  of  woe.  Wo 
like  consistency  in  these  matters,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  respect  due  toMELiNnA'sfather'snu'mory 
will  1)0  in  the  slightest  degree  lessened  by  her 
leaving  off  at  her  marriage  her  deep  mourning. — 
Mibkif,  Vavasouii.  The  only  thing  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  improve  the  colour  of  your  hands  is  to 
wear  gloves  as  often  as  puaaible,  not  to  expose 
them  to  cold  winds,  and  after  washing  to  well  dry 
them  with  the  towel — A  Cos.-tast  Uubsckiiieb. 
Samplers  are  very  old-fashioned.  Teach  your  girls 
how  to  mark,  but  dis|)ense  with  the  superfluous 
oruamenlalion  of  beehives,  dc.  The  time  and  rare 
that  Would  have  to  be  bestowed  on  the  work 
could  lie  employed  to  better  advantage  in  a  more 
useful  manner.-^ALicK.  A  little  gall  mixed  with 
the  water  in  which  your  brown  dress  is  washed 
may  assist  to  preserve  the  colour  during  the  trying 
pMoess  of  the  laundry.  As  you  have  so  little 
hair,  why  not  wear  it  in  tiny  frizzed  curls? 
By  this  method  you  will  make  the  most  of 
it,  and,  besides  It  is  a  very  becoming  mode.— 
Cahbt.  You  had  betterapply  yourworked  bouquet 
to  some  other  purjiose  than  a  picture,  needlework 
pictures  being  now  eonsldered  things  of  the  past, 
A  sofa  pillow  should  measure  about  (  of  a  yard 
square. 
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Loth,  Courtship,  nnd 
Matrimony  aro  the  three 
leading  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
most  ladies — outside  the  magic 
circle  of  the  wedding-ring.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  union  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra  has 
given  increased  force  to  these  old  ideas 
we  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  is 
more  anxiety  than  usual  expressed  by  our 
correspondents  on  this  tender  topic.  Here 
is  Mart  Jarr  fallen  “desperately  in  love” 
with  the  “  btou  idM  of  masculine  grace 
and  dignity."  She  wants  an  Introduction,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  obtain  it  Without  a  word  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  such  nnmaiden-Iiko  haste,  may 
we  tell  our  fair  correspondent  a  story  f  There  was 
a  sentimental  young  lady  who  fell  in  love  with  an 
interesting  creature  wi&  such  a  figure !  and  such 
an  irresistible  way  of  tying  his  neckcloth!  She 
met  him  at  a  ball;  permitted  hhn  to  see  how  much 
she  admired  him;  had  private  walks  with  him, 
and  absolutely  planned  an  elopement  On  the 
night  previous  to  this  romantic  adventure,  her  papa 
— who  knew  all  about  it — invited  her  to  take  a 
walk,  led  her  to  the  Old  Kent-road,  down  a  narrow 
turning,  to  a  penny  barber’s  shop — there,  at  the 
door,  stood  Apollo,  ventilating  his  bibbed  apron, 
and  looking  out  for  customers  who  wanted  to  be 
shaved!  The  romance  faded  away  rapidly  as  the 
prismatic  lustre  of  the  barber's  soap-bubbles ;  she 
sighed  for  the  interesting  stranger,  but  loathed  the 
artist  in  hair.  Moral — ^Beware  of  good  looks.  A 
handsome  face  is  often  a  Bellerophon  letter,  be¬ 
traying  while  it  recommends.  S.  S.  wants  to  know 
what  we  think  about  long  and  short  courtships. 
Our  answer  U  a  judicious  medium.  Long  court- 
sbipa  seldom  end  in  marriage.  An  interminable 
wooing  gives  occasion  to  the  young  man's  objec¬ 
tion  to  matrimony — “  My  dear,  if  we  were  to  get 
married,  I  should  not  know  where  to  spend  my 
evenings.”  Here  is  Jenrt  wanting  to  know 
whether  she  ought  to  marry  for  love  or  money. 
Love,  of  course.  And  here  is  “A  Married  Ore" 
asking  the  way  to  keep  him.  Garrick  will  ^ve 
her  the  answer  in  right  cheerful  strains : — 


“  Te  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more. 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  taught. 
That  prudence  most  cherish  what  beauty  has 
caught 

Use  the  man  that  you  wed  like  your  f  av'rite  guitar. 
Though  there's  music  in  both,  they  are  ^th  apt 
to  jar. 

How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch  I 
Not  handled  too  rashly,  nor  played  on  too  much! 
Be  gay  and  good-humoured,  complying  and  kind; 
Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to 
your  mind ; 

Tis  thus  that  a  wife  may  her  conquest  improve. 
And  Hymen  will  rivet  the  fetters  of  love.’’ 
Another  correspondent  asks  whether  it  is  not  on- 
ladylike  to  catch  eels.  This  is  a  solemn  point  which 
must  be  reserved  for  consideration— Mis  rtrtui 
Etiquette.  But  here  has  poor  Blakoh  E  lost  her  lover, 
and  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  go  and  see  his 
friends;  is  it,  she  asks,  showing  proper  respect  to 
herself  to  go  beneath  the  roof  of  the  man  who  has 
slighted  her,  or  would  it  be  better  to  go  and  show 
him  she  did  not  care?  Supposing  we  were  jilted 
— which  is  supposing  something  Uiat  never  could 
occur — we  should  not  go  personally  beneath  the 
jilter's  roof,  but  should  send  our  biggest  brother  for 


an  explanation,  and  we  shonld  request  him,  at  ths 
same  time,  to  wear  his  thickest  boota  Florence  is 
informed  that  modem  etiquette  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  ceremonial  service  of  the  Georgian 
dispensation,  when  two  ladies  kept  bowing  to  one 
another  over  a  plate  of  meat  till  It  got  cold.  Com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  are  now  considered,  and  if  a 
lady  wishes  to  show  a  visitor  up  or  down  stairs  it  is 
better  for  her  to  go  first,  Jarr  asks  whether,  if  she 
refuses  to  take  hold  of  a  gentleman's  arm,  he  may 
consider  it  a  slight.  Very  likely  he  may.  Does 
Jars  care  whether  he  does  or  not?  If  she  carca 
take  bis  arm  ;  if  she  does  not,  suit  her  own  con¬ 
venience,  and  let  the  body  in  broadcloth  sulk. 

I.  F.  A.  M. — Whether  light  or  dark  eyes  are  the 
most  beautiful  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide.  'Wo 
believe  that  the  colour  most  prized  is  the  rarest; 
where  dark  eyes  are  common,  as  in  Spain,  we  find 
the  poet  singing — 

“Eyes  black  and  brown 
We  may  see  any  day; 

But  Mur,  like  my  love's. 

The  gods  made  for  me." 

Whether  "  block  eyes  are  always  expressive"  wo 
cannot  say — ask  Mr.  Sayers. 

L.  8.  B. — The  telegraph  offices  employ  a  large 
number  of  female  assistants ;  the  duties  are  light, 
and  easily  acquired. 

A  Si’RscRiBEE,  before  paying  any  money  to  the 
advertiser,  should  fully  satisfy  herself  of  the  bond 
JMe  character  of  the  concern.  Much  of  the  “  lucra¬ 
tive  employment"  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  is 
simply  lucrative  to  those  who  teach  the  art,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  Great  caution  is  required  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  matters.  The  question  of  female 
employment  is  one  of  pressing  importance,  and 
the  work  to  which  Miss  Faithfull  has  devoted  her¬ 
self  deserves  public  support  Miss  Rye’s  emigra¬ 
tion  scheme  has  also  a  strong  claim  on  public 
attentioa 

Jarr. — A  depilatory  ointment  maybe  made  as 
follows: — Finely-powdered  quicklime,  one  ounce; 
finely-powdered  orpiment  one  drachm;  white  of 
egg  to  mix.  If  this  recipe  is  used  it  must  be  with 
great  caution,  as  the  skin  is  liable  to  iiijury  from 
the  quicklime.  An  eminent  authority  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  remarks  that  the  hair  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
depilatories  commonly  in  use;  that  the  root  and 
part  of  the  shaft  implanted  within  the  skin  still 
remain,  and  are  ready  to  shoot  up  with  increased 
vigour  as  soon  as  the  depilatory  is  withdrawn. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  razor,  and  tho 
latter  is  unquestionably  the  better  remedy.  After 
all  the  safest  depilatory  is  a  pair  of  tweezers  and 
patience. 

Tni  LARCAsniRB  Poor. — We  have  received, 
during  the  past  month,  to  February  18th,  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  contributions ; —  £  a  d 

Mr.  Shove  .  0  2  6 

Bookfolders,  Hr.  S.  0.  Beoton's  (7  subs.)  0  IS  8 

Mr.  Thorbum  .  0  10  0 

Bookfolders,  Hr.  Thorbnm's  ...  ...  0  10  8 

PostKe-Btamps  for  carriage  of  parcel, 

K  P.  Mansfield,  Dunse,  MrwicEshire  0  3  0 
Amount  previously  acknowledged  ...  29  3  7 

Total  . '  . £31  6  3 


NOTICE. 

Th«  ShilUnx  Edition  rompniev,  besides  the  contents  of  this 
Majcasine,  an  Supplment*  eontainln(  illustrations  of 

a  ladv*s  jacket  trimmed  «i[h  swanadnwo.  little  firi's  aprons  a 
new  lace  scarf  calleJ  the  Eeharpe  Florine,  a  warm  hablt>shirt 
for  wearinf  under  dresses,  eorered  crinoline,  a  new  pattern 
for  knitted  counterpanes,  and  a  large  S>page  illustration  of 
fa«hioaable  ball  toilets.  In  this  Supplement  Is  commenced  a 
series  of  illuktrations  showing  the  difTerent  ways  in  nhich 
table  napkins  may  be  ft  Ided.  Th«  mitre  shape  and  fan  shape 
form  the  subjects  of  the  rniravincs,  and  full  directltmi  are 
given  forcaiT>ing  out  the  shapes  illustrated.  Beyond  these 
contents  are  included  a  Urge  plate,  beautifully  coloured, 
showing  fhe  rewcst  fashions  for  dressing  ladies*  hair,  and  a 
sheet  of  illuminated  letters,  printed  by  Da*  and  Son,  from 
designs  by  Kdwin  Dolby,  with  full  and  practical  Instructions 
for  eop>inf  and  colouiing  them. 


Cash’s  i  Cambric  PriUmg 

It  A  Requires  neither  hemming  or 

a  ||  I  whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 

I  ill  A  peculiarly  durable  material, 

M  rll  perfectly  free  from  all  drea$, 

1|  iJffl  'It  is  of  various  widths. 

P  ^  lilfH  V  trimming  all  kinds  of 

B  J  iL  U  and  CHILDREN’S 

Washing  Apparel. 

§)\  fm  Sn  a  Is  (a  (9  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 

containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 

T H 0 rSOO  PRIZE  MEDil  GRIH0LIIIE8. 


Lessons  in  millinery  and 

DKBSSUAKINO  —  Sii  fir  Tim  ShnUnft  snd 
^  xpence^flven  bf  Miu  6M1TU,  ft,  PortUad^terrscp, 
/oriiftotl'tireel,  CoauueretaUroftd  Rft*t,  B.  Papfr  PAliMnu 
^rcn  to  Pupilt.  Patterns  tent,  by  afddm:ilnf ,  poU  paid,  to 
fMITn,atthc  aboYt  addrcts. 

Mantl<>«,  f%eh .  19  tUrape 

iackrtf,  do .  ft  ,, 

Paory  4arhet«.  do. . II  „ 

BIf I  vef.  dit .  4  ,, 

Trimmrd  Bodica  .  7  ^ 

Pdttami  for  Children  in  freat  raHrty,  ft  poataf^-tUmpa 
actu  At  home  from  Rleven  to  Pour  crtry  day,  tzeepi 
4iBa%Ay.  An  extra  itamp  for  all  pattvma  tent  per  poat 
BatabUahed  Iftfti. 


Hall-place  collegiate 

BCHOOL.  Bi'aley.  near  Brlth,  KenV 
Mr.  C.  J.  ARMSTRONG  retpeciAiOy  InTltea  all  Parents 
aiwl  Ouardlana  who  h  ive  yenvhi  to  put  to  achool  to  impet 
Ml  Maanoo  of  ftt  rooms,  and  irroundtof  thfartr-thiee  acrra, 
eompiising  eTkket>|rounda,  iah*pond.  rookcrr,  ehealnuU 
fmrr,  extenalve  gardena,  and  trout  atream,  affording  exeelleni 
and  safe  ballting  for  the  pupUa.  Mr.  Armalraef  gnaranteea  a 
«ound  claafteaL  nuthematieal,  military,  naudral,  or  eonwnerelM 
edueatlon  to  all  intruated  to  hl«  rare.  Prnipeetuaee,  vkh  view 
of  Hall-plane,  In  reply  to  appUeationi.  Omnlbni  frm  Abbey* 
wood  Station,  North  Kent  Railway;  alio  firom  the  Araraal 
Statii^n.  W»olwieh,  to  Petler. _  _ 


FLOWKUSEEDSinl 

r>e«eripUoa  and  eulture  01 


X  r>e«eripUoa  and  eulture  on  earh.  Poalfreeon  reeelpt 
of  itampa,  rix. 'AN  NUAUB,  14 aarietiei, fa.  Cd. ;  ftO eafietlea, 
fta.;  100  raricdef,  10a.  BIBNNIAI.S  and  PBRRNNIALB, 
<4  earleiies.  ti.  ftd. ;  90  rariMlea.  fta.~B.  J.  EDWARDS, 
Seedsman.  »i,  STRAND.  Tefnfle.Ur.  Lomlon,  W.C. 


ORCHARD  &  CO. 


rrscx:  ro.  'v.A.r.  &  ^  a  -w  i«, 

BriUUnt  In  polour.  In  beaut,  equal  tu  the  eaiUy  India  Cashmere.  S)  to  B  Oulneaa. 

TUE  6DIKEA  BALL  DKESB.  THE  GUINEA  OPF.KA  MANTLE.  UNINFLAMMABLE  TARLATAN» 
RICH  MOIRE  ANTIQUES.  ALL  THE  NEW  SILKA  FRENCH  MILLINERY  ROOilR. 
FAMILY  LINEN  WAREHOUSE.  GENERAL  MOURNING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

«rs<t,  G«K>,  REG^KIVT  STREET. 


inrnoziszA,  cooobs,  Ain>  coxa>B. 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED  is  the  most  efTicacIous  remedy  ever 

dlKOTcred  for  the  relief  of  persona  sufferinK  from  Inflaenu.  The  first  two  dotea  Sdoerallf  Mreat 
the  proereae  of  thta  dUtrcasInK  complaint,  and  a  litlla  peraeverance  eompletelf  remOTee  It  Chlldren'a 
Coiij^ha,  as  well  aa  recent  ones  in  Adulta,  will  be  removed  hr  a  few  doaea  (frequently  hy  the  flrat);  and 
Aathinatio  persona,  who  previonslv  ha<l  not  been  able  to  lie  down  In  bed,  have  received  the  atmoet  benefit 
aura  the  nie  of  SIMCU  S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

_ .Sold  by  all  Modiciro  Vendors,  In  Boltlea,  at  la  Ipl.  and  2a.  #d.  asoh. 

KAYE’S  'W'ORSEEXwXa’S  PXr.ES. 

.'I'HESE  PILLS  area  purely  vegetable  preparation,  and  may  be  taken 

1.  at  acy  time  by  either  acx  without  fear  of  any  daiiRcr.  They  act  upon  the  boweli  mildly  yet  effec¬ 
tually,  and  bytho‘r  fine  tonio,  aromatic,  and  aperient  propertlea,  they  remove  all  oppretalae  sccuoialattons, 
reRuJate  tlie  seerctions  of  the  liver  and  bowela,  strenirthen  tlis  stomach,  and  purify  tha  blood.  UnUka 
many  remadlee,  tliey  do  not  Induce  liability  to  take  cold  or  eatabllsb  a  necessity  for  the  habitual  naa  of 
puritat'wea,  and  aie  thus  atroncly  recommended  as 

THE  HEST  E^MILY  ]M;EHICI]VE. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  otlier  dealcra  In  Patent  .Medicines,  at  la  ltd.,  2a  9d.,  and  4a  fid.  Wholeaala 
Depfit,  2'2,  Bread-street,  Lond^ _ 


naAtonaa  ctQt  iaan. 
Clrcumlereucc  at  a  0  «. 
Depth  from  a  to  a 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

fpUE  n.ore  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tbia  Belt  previous  to 
X  Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  distreaalnc  reaulu  so  often 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  prennancy,  tha  snpport  derived  from 
its  use  will  affoid  the  (restest  rcliefi  securing  a  more  (avonrable  time,  wtUla, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  preaaura  afforded  teenraa  tbo 
restoration  of  shape,  and  tha  contraction  to  eaaentlal  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  la  recommended  by  the  first  Acconebert  of  the  day  in  eaaaa  of  pniapmt 
ultri,  drop$f,  and  oiesify,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and 
inguinal  hernia,  in  preferenoe  to  iteel  trusses. 

'Unstrated  Catalognci  on  application  to  F.nwaao  or  Mrii  HczitT,  12,  Old 
Cavendlsb.  street,  Oxford-atreet 


|[  RICH  FOREIGN  DRESSES 


,rR.-M8‘9:To2l.0THE  FULL  DRESS 


PETER  ROBINSON 


A  MAGNIFICENT COLLCCTIONOr 


FERrOTLY  NEW  FABRICS  .HICUSTMWEiJIESOF:AS(IQI» 
FROM  25.6  TO  SCUINEASlREEXnV^  PUU.  DRESS.' 
IlSO  M  DfllinS  ASTORTIOnrOFCHEAP  ftUSDU  DII^ 

IN  EVEAV  VARIETY  OF  MATERIAL. 


SctMTSA  CmABM.' 

OrnuueBt  for  tbe 
Wateb-ehalB. 
frer  bjr  pwot  tS 
■t«mp6. 

liMMBi.**  PrRroMRD  Almamack,  rkblf  fUiM- 
UBtodf i(L,  \>j  port  for  7  •Uxpp*.'--Sold  by  all  the  Trmde. 
B.  RIMIIBL,  Pcifuner,  M.  Strond,  A  M,  ComhUL 


103.104.105. 106 . 107.108. 

OXFORD  STREET  LONDON 


W£D2)m&  AKD  BXHTHDAT  PEESBlSrTS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Ooldsmiths,  SilTersmitbs,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manofactorers,  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMrSON  and  Co.  Invite  attantlon  to  their  choice  and  elegant  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLISY, 
Watchea  Clocka  Oamltarea  de  Chaining  Table  Omamenta,  Dreaalng  Caaea  aod  Saga,  Fancy  CabinM 
Ware,  UedlSTal- Mounted  Walnut  Wood,  and  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  ingenlona  and  beantUhl 
Manufactures  of  London,  Paria  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  at  prices  to  suit  all  purchaaera. 

T.  A.  S.  and  Co.  give  the  fallowing  LIMITED  LIST  as  a  guidance  for  their  country  patroni  who  nay 
be  unable  to  visit  their  eatabllshment  this  leMon,  aseoring  them  that  any  commands  Intmsted  to  than' 
ewe  will  receive  their  beat  attention. 


Vreecb  DfswiDK-room  Clocks 
Diahi^roocn  Clueks  s.  •• 

Gold  watches . .  e. 

NUvrr  Watches . 

0<4d  Guard  and  Albert  Chains 
Gold  and  6Uv«r  PencB  ciies 

MmeMihlwboUles  . 

Pearl  and  Silver  Card-eaMS 
Putt  Dress  and  other  Fans  •• 
|.adies'  Diesdnc-casct  ..  .. 

OenUetnen's  Dies.«lnc<.cases 
Meroeco  Dretting  Bags 


d.  /ad. 
0  to  100  0  0 


3  10  0  ee  60  0  0 


Ditto  ditto  Blotiingwboohs 

Ditto  ditto  Inkstands 

Worfcwboaes  In  choice  woods 
Desks  and  DesMtch*botes 
Jewel-easel  and  Casketo 
Patent  Self-closing  Book 
Ormolu  Candelabra 
Ditto  Candleiticks 
Ditto  Flower  Vasei 
Panry  Toilet  Bottles 
Letter  Weighers 


•«  0  0 

«.  •  f 

H  •  9 


«f  SO  • 
*•  0  g 

»  3  IB 


Diamond  and  Oem  Ornaments,  Bracelets,  Broochea,  Rloga,  Necklets,  Locketi,  Earringa,  Chains,  Stada, 
Scarf  Pina,  Sleeve  Unka,  and  every  deseriplion  of  Jewellery  at  moderate  pricai ;  and  a  laiga  Stock  of  other 
Artlclea  laiuble  for  Preaenta,  but  too  variout  to  enumerate.  The  Royal  Album  eoaplata,  with  Photo* 
gni^ic  Portraits  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Famlltss  of  Europe,  beeidee  eminent  Pareonagee  of  ovary 
Baaiun;  alto  an  elegant  aaaortmant  of  otiMr  AUwma,  containing  bow  M  to  MS  Pitrtralte.  PMdIag 
Photograph  Frames  in  Gilt  Ormolu  la  grant  variety. 

A  chnice  assortment  of  Painted  Fans,  with  ialQecta,  St.  Cd.,  Ts.  M.,  lOe.  15a,  td.,  Sit.,  31a.,  and  Ms. 
Dras*  Fan^  in  Silk,  with  and  withont  Spangles,  la  vartooi  enloura,  at  Its.  M.,  lia.  t(L,  16t.  6<L,  18a  64.,  38a., 
35s.  <d.,  50a.,  50a.,  and  60a  Painted  on  Vellnm,  by  hand,  from  60a  to  430. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

IM.  REGENT  STREET,  and  8.  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 

London  s  Printed  by  Jaa  Wado,  Urydgon-itreet,  Covent  Garden. 


Literatgbe. — Tales,  Essays,  Biographies,  Reviews, 
Music,  and  Fashions.  Illustrated. 

The  Fabhioks  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Floral  Slipper  Pattern  for 
Berlin  Work.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing 
Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Ac.  Twelve  Illustrations,  showing  back  and  front 
of  New  Spring  and  Summer  Mantles,  with  full 
descriptions  for  making. 


This  day  is  published,  and  will  be  contlnned  monthly, 
a  ShitUmj  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sirpenn}/  Edition,  of  the 
Ekglisiiwohan's  Domestic  Maoaeine.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  their  booksellers  instructions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

*•*  The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same 
as  before,  in  size,  contents,  aud  price. 


XUM 


HMR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  AND  BEAUTIFIED. 

rpBIS  ELEQANT  and 

X  FRAQBAirr  OIL  lEUihramtlrfal 


XS'SVVV  C>v\.: 


X  FRAQBAirr  OIL  iEuihramtlyfai 
hich  rapaM  for  IM  aapw^aled  aaaccM 
baling  tbe  Urt  lUtT  Twaia  pi»Bi«Ung 
tha  Qrowth,  RMto««w,  v>i  BMUiytag 
tha  Human  Hal*.  II  pravenU  Hair  hrotg 
falling  at  or  taming  gaajr,  HraaRtbaM 
-naak  Hair,  Haanaea  M  from  Scoff  «)■€ 
DandriH  and  Mkaa  It 
BEAUTIFUUY  SOn,  PLIABU,  I  61,8111. 

Sar  CHILDREN  It  la  aapaalaHy  reoommaodad,  aa  ftmnlng  tha  baaU  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  AT 
HAIH  «Aile  Ka  introdnctlon  Into  tbe  Nnnenr  of  RoyaUp,  and  tha  aomeroaa  TaaMpaaMg  riinitIBWT 
laMfred  af  it*  aHcacy,  afford  tba  beat  and  anreat  proof  of  it*  merlta. 

nrrERESTDfa  fact. 

Tha  fblloMng  aingnlar  and  aotheatlo  eaa*  of  (eatoraf^  of  tk*  Hneian  Hair  ia  warllQ  ol  obaaradlMn 
moia  BortidaUrTy  aa  it  atlatea  to  an  article  «f  high  and  nnlToiaal  repot*  daring  thd  Hat  half  oaatoryn. 
Ut.  A.  Mrnnaim,  of  Qaaan-atnet,  Soho,  had  b**n  gait*  baM  for  aome  dm*  paat,  aod  had  triad  larioua 
praparationa  tar  tha  recoraiy  at  hia  hair,  bat  wlthonl  any  banaMal  reaolt.  H*  waa  then  iaihioad  t*  try  tha 
aSaoUof  "■owlaada'  lUca^  Oil;*  and.  after  daily  applying  k  for  aboit  tvo  lOontK  ha,aii«hteMa 
gr^gootion,  bad  hi*  hair  (|uit*  raatored,  and  ao«  poiaeaaaa  a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  Thia  fact  apoah*  teg 
atNogly  fbr  haalf  to  reqoir*  comment.— Raff*  Wtdclf  itnumgw. 

Price  ta  6d.,  7a.,  lOa.  dd.  (ettoal  to  Ibmr  smunx  and  31a  par  hotfla. 

ROLD  AT  «(X  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BT  CHEUISTS  AND  FERFUHUH. 

Aak  for  “AOWLAlfDS’  MAOAMAR  OIL.'’ 


GRANT  AND  GASK, 

SIXii:  N£EC£BS  AKD  OSKEE&L  SDEAFUlSg 

Hate  a  large  and  well-aaaortad  alock  of 

MttTIM  AND  FOREIGN  SILKS,  SHAWLS,  MANTLES,  HADE  SKIRTS,  EVENINS  DHEESIH 
FANCY  DRESS  FABRICS.  RlBBONi  GLOVES.  HOSIERY.  LACE  GOODS. 

PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  HOUSEB^OLD  and  FAMILY  LINENS,  Ac. 

Erery  article  te  marked  In  plain  flgnrea,  at  wholeeala  prtoaa  for  ready  money. 

NEW  FRENCH  FANCY  SILKS  FOR  THE  SPRING, 

Atl2a6AtaliOiaBaMtlMflilIdr*«afl4p*tda,wMawMth;  andalotofth* 

VERT  RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES, 

la  aM  Oolonri,  at  10*.  6d.  per  yard— yard  wida  Both  of  theao  lot*  are  greatly  nndar  |rt*A 
Allh  rtEHCH  PIQUfcS  and  PRINTS,  ORGANDIE  MUSLINS,  Ac,,  mneh  nndar  preaent  rala*^  Rllgs 
contracted  far  prior  to  the  lata  adraaaa  in  tha  priea  of  aH  ootlon  go^. 

IHPORTEKS  OF  THE  NON-INFLAMUABLB  TABLATANE  FOR  BALL  DRESSEH 
BLACK  OLAOH  BILKS  (WARRAKTHD  TO  WBAH). 

In  eaaaaqnenee  of  the  nnmarona  cemplalata  raapactlag  tha  wear  of  Black  Olaeda,  GRANT  H  OASH 
hgaa  made  airangemanu  with  aoma  of  the  Aral  mannfactarera,  by  which  they  arc  enabled  to  aqppiy  2 
make  af  Oro'-graln  Olacf,  for  the  wear  of  which  they  will  b*M  tbemaehrc*  raapootlble.  Pit**  Gam  M  to 

FRENCH  KID  ODOVES, 

UALITT  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
fpiga  la  (d.  per  pair,  and  tha  beat  quality  at  la  lid.  to  Sa  M.  par  pair,  Inclnding  JouTin'a  and  RonqaatHfO 
beat  make*  Oantlamen'a  Qlo***  at  tke  aama  price*. 

SPECIAL  ROOMS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNINQ, 

LADIES'  OUTFITTIKO  DEPARTMENT.— RIDING  HABITS,  JACKETS,  Ac. 

Patterns  forwcarded  to  the  Country. 

58|  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  ball  was  over,  and  the  Misses  Gumbridgo  sat  fanning  theinselves  in  the 
parlour  at  home,  and  wondering  how  it  was  that  Christopher  did  not  come  down 
to  partake  of  the  light  sago  supper,  and  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 
They  had  waited  for  him  some  time,  feeling  sure  tliat  he  would  be  down  presently, 
for  he  had  gone  up-stairs  in  the  dark  with  two  of  their  bouquets  in  his  hand.  They 
fanned  themselves  cool  and  then  fanned  themselves  hot  again,  still  Kit  did  not  come 
down.  Could  they  have  glanced  at  him  in  his  little  dark  room,  they  would  have 
eaten  their  sago  in  peace,  and  betaken  themselves  to  bed  forthwith,  I  think, 
without  any  longer  waiting. 

Had  Kit  performed  the  taslc  that  he  had  set  for  himself  that  night  ?  Had  he 
spoken  to  her?  Was  it  peace  or  was  it  trouble  that  had  caused  him  thus  to  steal 
up  to  his  little  room  in  the  dark,  and  throw  himself  down  on  the  bed  in  his  clothes  ? 
Alas !  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — neither  the  pain  nor  the  peace  following 
the  performance  of  a  hard  duty ;  it  was  rather  the  wild  restlessness,  the  half-intoxi¬ 
cation,  following  the  happiness  which  he  had  bought  by  the  neglect  of  that  duty. 
Yes,  he  had  neglected  it.  At  first  he  had  felt  quite  strong  and  unshaken  in  his 
resolve — quite  determined  to  demand  of  her  that  confidence  which  he  knew 
she  must  feel  such  pain  in  giving.  But  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her  he  threw  his 
resolutions  to  the  winds.  Here  was  one  night  free,  perfectly  free,  from  all  the 
gathering  trouble:  why  should  he  bring  pain  into  it?  when  would  such  another 
night  fall  for  them  ?  Kit  felt  that  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  those  hours  of  hap¬ 
piness  was  high,  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have  bought  them  had  it  been 
fifty  times  higher.  He  had  loved  her  well  in  her  little  black  frock,  and  pale,  sad 
looks ;  but  oh !  what  it  had  been  to  him  to-night  to  have  her  moving  with  him  to 
the  passionate  music  in  her  white  shining  silk  and  lace — her  head  so  lovely  and  lan¬ 
guid,  its  rich  crown  of  hothouse  roses  drooping  against  his  shoulder,  till  the  smell  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  delight  of  having  it  there,  together,  made  him  dizzy,  and  ready 
to  faint  with  happiness !  How  he  had  got  home  and  up  to  his  own  room  he  hardly 
knew.  Something  reaching  his  ear  about  “  clownish  manners”  and  “  champagne” 
made  him  fear  he  had  not  been  so  attentive  to  the  Misses  Gumbridge  on  the  way 
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home  as  courtesy  demanded.  But  for  that  he  would  make  amends  in  the  morning ; 
to-night  was  his.  lie  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  vague  presentiment  that  he  should 
have  to  pay  for  it  and  its  happiness  dearly,  and  soon  ;  therefore  he  thrust  off  every 
disturbing  thought,  and  shut  himself  up  alone  in  the  darkness,  because  it  was  only 
whilst  that  darkness  lasted  that  ho  could  keep  the  remembrance  of  her  beauty  in 
his  heart  without  pain  or  misgiving,  for  she  had  appeared  beautiful  to  him  that 
night,  seeing  her,  as  he  seemed,  through  the  music  and  perfume — gloriously,  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful.  No ;  he  felt  it  was  only  in  the  darkness  of  this  night  that  he  could 
keep  near  him  the  vision  of  that  face  in  all  its  loveliness  and  trust.  True,  he 
should  see  it  to-morrow — ^for  to-morrow  he  was  going  to  speak  the  words  he  had 
left  unsaid  to-night — but  would  it  be  the  same  ?  No,  no,  he  was  sure  it  would 
never  be  the  same ;  so  he  buried  his  face  in  the  coimterpane,  and  saw  nothing  but 
the  ball-room  lights  flasliing  before  his  closed  eyes,  and  that  sweet  head  crowned 
with  roses  drooping  beside  him  ;  and  the  music  still  clashed  in  his  ear,  and  odours 
heavy  and  languid  seemed  to  be  slowly  absorbing  his  breath,  till  he  grew  heavy 
with  a  strange  kind  of  sleep,  yet  too  faint  to  move  and  throw  it  off.  Towards  day¬ 
break  this  feeling  grew  upon  him  more  and  more,  and  so  influenced  his  dreams  that 
they  became  truly  terrible.  The  joyous  expression  of  the  rose-crowned  head 
changed  to  one  of  wild  affright,  and  the  music  into  piercing  screams  for  help ;  and 
when,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  so  far  roused  himself  as  to  see  and  recognise  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  little  room,  and  yet  felt  that  horrible  faintnc'ss  was  still  mwii  him, 
he  felt  ready  to  cry  out  with  alarm.  Rising  up  on  Ids  elbows,  however,  he  saw  the 
Misses  Gmnbridge's  two  griat  boiupiets,  which  he  had  crushed  under  him  in  his 
sleep.  He  dragged  himself  to  the  window,  and  leaned  out  in  the  cold,  drizzling 
rain.  What  w.as  coming  to  him  this  day  ?  He  never  remembered  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  ominous  dawn.  Shivering  from  head  to  foot,  he  clianged  his  clothes  and 
went  down  to  breakfast,  determined,  however,  before  the  day  was  over,  to  know 
the  worst  from  Constance’s  own  liiis. 

CHATTER  XLII. 

CoxsTANCE,  on  her  part,  had  also  felt  the  intoxication  of  the  presence  of 
her  lover  in  the  dance  on  the  preceding  night,  though  with  her  the  one 
engrossing  idea  and  delight  was  the  consciousnias  of  being  loved.  Every  fresh 
proof  that  Kit’s  behaviour  gave  her  of  that  fact  was  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
absorbing.  She  had,  before  she  knew  him,  led  so  joyless  a  life,  had  seen  so  little 
reason  to  believe  tliat  that  life  would  over  ehange,  and  had  been  altogether  made 
so  unnaturally  humble,  and  so  ri'gardlcss  of  her  own  wants,  or  capacities,  or  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations,  that  the  love  which,  if  true,  is  to  all  women  a  great  transformer 
and  bcautifier,  revolutionhed  and  glorified  Constance’s  whole  being.  But,  while 
her  love  was — like  her  nature — even  deeper  than  Kit's,  both  were  also  peeuliarly 
undemonstrative.  Shu  shrank  back  after  every  unwitting  manifestation  as  if 
ashamed ;  or  with  even  a  more  serious  feeling — that  of  unreality  in  the  love  that 
was  so  dear  to  her,  as  a  som'Ahing  too  high  and  beautiful  to  be  a  part  of  her 
earthly  lot,  except  in  those  day-(’ircam3  which  so  often  gladden  the  jiresent  at  the 
expense  of  the  future. 

Whether  it  was  the  tender  shadow  that  had,  by  degrees,  stolen  over  her  face  by 
the  time  she  appeared  at  breakfivet,  or  some  thought  springing  from  Mr.  Chorlcy’s 
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own  secret  aims,  that  made  him  address  her  with  such  unusual  kindness,  and 
become  so  very  attentive  to  her  during  the  progress  of  the  meal,  might  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  to  a  bystander  who  knew  something  of  the  characters  and  jxisitions  of  the 
father  and  daughter,  but  not  so  to  Constance.  Her  nature  warmed  up  and  opened 
under  his  genial  smile  like  a  half-opened  flower  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
began  to  assume  sudden  colour,  and  to  give  forth,  in  return,  the  fragrance  of 
grateful  emotion, 

Mrs.  St.  John  looked  on  and  speculated,  and,  on  the  whole,  thought  the  aspect 
of  things  was  likely,  ere  long,  to  undergo  a  decided  change  for  what  Constance 
might  think  the  worse  ;  ,T8  to  herself,  she  hardly  knew  whether  the  change  would  be 
better  or  worse  for  her.  If  the  father  and  daughter  agree<l — and  IMrs.  St.  John 
knew,  though  Constance  did  not,  what  such  agreement  was  intended  to  mean — mar¬ 
riage  with  the  major's  son — the  latter  might  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  certain 
projects  of  her  own,  which  not  even  the  age  of  Mr.  Chorley  nmde  distasteful ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might  live  with  the  ncwly-marrie<l  coujde,  and  break  up  his 
own  house,  and  so  deprive  her  of  the  home  she  had  so  skilfully  managed  to  obtain. 
The  difficulty  of  electing  between  these  alternative  chances  kept  her  silent. 

When  the  breakfast  w.as  over,  she  withdrew,  saying  she  ha<l  some  little  house¬ 
keeping  affairs  to  see  to ;  and,  while  saying  this,  Constance,  who  happened  accvlentally 
to  be  looking  in  the  mirror  over  the  fire-place,  saw  her  give  an  expressive  look  to 
her  father,  which  told  her  in  an  instant  something  was  going  on  In'twivu  the  two. 
Could  it  relate  to  her?  Was  it  possible  that  her  father’s  lu-liaviour  at  breakfiist 
had  all  l)een  studiwlV  Al;us!  she  shivered  as  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
father  wiis  the  same  man  ius  ever,  and  leiust  of  all  to  Ihj  dcj)ended  on  when  most 
winning  and  gracious. 

lJut  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  had  also  learned,  by  this  time,  a  good  ileal  about  his 
daughter,  and  especially  as  to  the  liest  way  of  managing  her.  'I’he  tnithfulncss  and 
earnestness,  we  might  jilmost  say  the  ideal  beauty,  of  her  character,  hiwl,  by  this 
time,  impressed  themselves  strongly  upon  his  imagination,  not  because  he  admired 
or  sympathisal  with  them,  or  even  directly  acknowledged  them  to  himself  to  l)e 
either  truth,  earnestness,  or  beauty,  but  because  he  feared  them  so  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  understand  them  in  a  certain  way.  Never  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  obtained  by  this  sort  of  study  been  more  remarkable  than  now,  when 
he  really  did  want  to  comiMvss  a  very  imix)rtant  result,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  certain  he  could  not  accomplish  if  he  did  not  move  at  once  with  the  seeming 
harmlessncss  of  the  dove  and  the  real  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Conseq\iently,  he 
took  the  very  opposite  course  with  her  that  he  would  have  taken  with  any  one  else, 
lie  began  by  confessing  the  most  vital  truth  of  his  own  josition,  regardless  of  the 
sc'lf-exjwsurc  and  humiliation  it  involved. 

“Constance,  my  dear,”  he  bc'gan,  “  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret  that  has  troubled 
me  a  good  deal  lately  ;  and,  as  you  arc  now  my  best  friend  and  chief  adviser,  I  am 
determined  to  take  counsel  with  you  henceforward,  and  so  try  to  make  sure  that  I 
shall  always,  in  what  I  may  have  to  do,  be  acting  for  the  l)est.” 

Consbince,  in  spite  of  her  latent  fear,  could  not  help  flushing  all  over  with  a 
kind  of  child-like  pleasiire  at  this  sign  of  her  father’s  confidence,  though  when  it 
came  to  her  to  speak  she  could  only  murmur — 

“  Oh,  father,  I  only  wish  I  could  be — ^be” — here  she  paused  a  little — “be  that 
to  you  which  you  say.” 
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“  Oh,  you  can;  I  am  sure  of  it.  Well,  now,  darling,  come  here  by  my  side ; 
take  this  low  chair — yes,  that’s  right — now  give  me  your  hand,  while  I  begin.  Let 
me  see — what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  Oh,  I  know.” 

As  Mr.  Chorley  paused  a  long  while  after  this,  Constance  looked  up,  and  saw  a 
sort  of  angry  crimson  upon  his  cheek,  and  an  expression  that  alanned  her.  “  MTiat 
was  he  thinking  of?”  she  asked  herself.  The  answer  soon  came,  as  she  gently 
pressed  his  damp  fingers. 

“  It’s  very  unpleasant — ^more  so  than  I  thought — yes,  very  much  more  so  than  I 
thought — to  have  to  refer  to — ^to — tliat  fire,  and  what  happened  then.” 

Again  he  stopped,  and  again  Constance,  without  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
pressed  his  tremulous  fingers. 

“  Well,  Constance,  this  is  what  I  want  to  say.  The  major — d — n  him ! 
nay,  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  angry — the  major  once  said  to 
me,  when  we  were  together,  sipping  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  very  cosy,  gossiping  mood, 
that  he  liad  heard  a  queer  story,  which — ridiculous  as  it  was — he  thought  he  ought 
as  a  friend  to  tell  me.  I  couldn’t  help  looking  at  him  a  little  nervously  and  excited, 
and  I  saw  he  carefully  noted  that  fact  before  he  went  on.  Well,  it  came  out,  after 
many  apologies  and  pretences  of  thinking  nothing  about  it,  that  he  had  heard 
sometliing  of  a  fire  at  my  house  at  Lympton,  and  of  a  scandalous  story  about  you 
being  concerned  in  originating  it.” 

“Me,  father!” 

“  Yes,  darling.  But  you  may  be  sure  I  expressed  myself  with  the  indignation 
befitting  a  man  and  a  father.” 

“  Yes,  fatlier?” 

“  And  the  result  was,  he  quite  acquitted  you — ^he  assvued  me  he  didn’t  believe 
anything  of  the  kind.” 

“  Oh,  father!  and  did  you  thank  him  for  me?”  asked  Constance,  clasping  her 
hands  in  devout  thankfulness. 

“  Well,  dear,  I  don’t  know  that  I  did ;  for,  somehow,  as  his  suspicions  of  you — 
if,  indeed,  he  ever  did  suspect  you — grew  more  and  more  feeble,  he  began  to  put 
.  me  in  your  place — d — n  him !” 

“  You ! — you !  Oh,  this  is  indeed  dreadful !” 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  It’s  nothing  of  the  kind.  Don’t  be  so  hasty,  Constance,  in 
your  expressions  of  alarm ;  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  can’t  stand  these 
sudden  shocks.  See  if  the  door  be  fast  shut.  Don’t  let  your  aunt  overhear.” 

Constance  did  as  he  told  her,  and  then  resumed  her  seat  and  her  grasp  of 
his  hand. 

“  Understand  me,  he  has  never  said  one  word  that  I  could  take  hold  of ;  but, 
somehow,  he  has  managed,  by  allusions,  and  looks,  and  sudden  questions,  which  I 
didn’t  expect  and  was  unprepared  for,  not  only  to  show  me  he  suspects  me,  but 
he  makes  me  know  that  he  intends  me  to  guess  what  he’s  about.  But,  while  he  is  thus 
compromising  me,  he  doesn't  compromise  himself  a  bit,  except  as  to  my  liking  or 
disliking,  which  arc  to  him — apart  from  their  possible  consequences — evidently 
matters  of  perfect  indifference.” 

When  Mr.  Chorley  pronounced  the  words,  “  possible  consequences,”  he  dropped 
his  voice  so  as  to  give  to  them  peculiar  significance.  Naturally,  therefore, 
Constance  noticed  them,  and  asked,  with  a  gloomy  foreboding — 

“  AVhat  consequences,  father,  do  you  refer  to  ?” 
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My  exposure  and  social  ruin  if  1  don't  meet  his  wishes.” 

“  And — if — you — do?” 

“  Your  marriage  with  his  son.  There — now  you  know  the  whole.  But  don’t 
mistake  me.  I  have,  I  confess,  wished  this  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  yoimg 
man,  who,  I  believe,  would  make  you  happy ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
naturally  now  wish  it  less  and  less,  seeing  the  major’s  meanness  and  poverty.  So 
let  me  be  ruined — let  me  be  exposed.  I  will  welcome  both,  if  only  you  are  liappy.” 

Constance  dropped  the  hand,  and  did  not  turn  a  grateful  face  upward  in 
response  to  these  sounding  sentiments,  and  she  was  silent  for  so  long  a  time  that 
Mr.  Chorley  would  have  grown  irascible  if  he  had  not  been  aware  how  very  unwiso 
such  conduct  would  be.  But  at  last  she  stood  up,  and,  looking  him  earnestly  in 
the  face,  said — 

“  Father,  be  true  to  me.  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  do  wish — what  you  do  think 
I  ought  to  do.” 

Apparently,  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  could  not  draw  from  the  perusal  of  his  daughter’s 
face  any  quite  clear  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind — as  to  her  intentions ; 
but,  on  the  whole  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  herself  onco 
more,  if  only  he  honestly  said  he  wantetl  her  to  do  it.  “  Yes,”  thought  he,  “  slie 
is  so  stniightforwanl.  I  think  I’ll  risk  it.”  And  risk  it  he  did,  by  saying  to  her 
in  his  grandest  way — 

“  ]My  dear  daughter,  if  you  will  marry  young  Elfingham,  you  will  not  only 
save  me  from  a  cruel  and  unnecessjiry  ex|x)sure,  but  make  me  the  liappiest  and 
most  grateful  of  men.” 

AVliy  does  Constance  look  so  strangely  yet  so  searchingly  in  his  face,  as  though 
seeking  something  which  she  could  not  find,  yet  would  almost  give  her  soul  for  it, 
if  it  were  but  there?  Why  do  the  tears  start,  one  by  one,  into  those  pathetic  eyes, 
that  still  gaze  uiwii  the  somewhat  fluttere<l  personage  who  sits  there,  trying,  in  the 
great  arm-chair,  to  preser\’e  his  faith  and  his  equanimity  ?  Why  does  she,  at  last, 
slowly  tiu-n  aiul  walk  out  of  the  nwm  without  the  uttenvnee  of  another  word,  and 
go  up-staira  in  the  same  dreamy  kind  of  way,  putting  by  with  her  hand  Mrs.  St. 
John,  who  comes  down  with  her  well-simulate<l  looks  and  tones  of  sympathy? 
Why  does  she  throw  hei'self  face  downwards  on  the  IhxI  when  she  reaches  her  own 
room,  and  give  way  to  the  passion  of  a  grief  that  seems  as  though  it  would 
have  no  end  ? 

Can  we  take  as  an  answer  that  piteous,  childish  cry  of  hors,  so  full  of  stifled 
agony  and  fear,  that  once — only  once — breaks  the  silence  of  the  little  sunshiny 
room  in  which  she  has  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  looking  at  the  sea,  and 
dreaming  and  |)ondering  over  her  love  ? 

“  It  is  going,  it  is  going,  my  happiness,  my  grejit,  great  happiness !  Oh,  why 
didn't  I  know  it  was  too  much  for  me  ?  Why  didn’t  I  know  it  and  expect  it  ?  Why 
did  I  think  he  was  beginning  to  love  me?  as  if  I  hadn’t  happiness  enough  without 
thinking  that !  Anil  now  it  is  aU  going — all !  Oh,  Kit !  Kit !” 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

It  was  under  the  circumstances  describal  in  our  last  chapter  that  Constance,  as 
she  gr.iduiUly  m.astered  the  anguish  of  her  interview  with  her  father,  remembered 
the  promised  walk  with  Kit.  Could  she  fulfil  that  2>romisc?  If  she  did  not,  was 
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she  tacitly  accepting  her  father’s  proposed  sacrifice  of  herself  to  secure  his  own 
safety  V  She  liad  no  need  to  answer  this  second  question,  for  the  answer  to  the 
first  was  that  she  would  go.  'lliis,  at  least,  was  due  to  Kit,  whatever  else  might  be 
due  to  her  father.  Could  she  have  known  why  it  was  Kit  w:is  so  anxious  to  meet 
her  on  this  jsu'ticular  occivsion,  she  might  jxjssibly  have  determined  otherwise. 
Certainly,  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  doubt  on  the  part  of  her  lovei*  was  the 
one  calamity  too  great  even  to  be  dreametl  of. 

They  met  at  the  foot  of  the  East  Hill,  and,  for  a  moment,  each  forgot  his  or  her 
own  particular  trouble  in  the  sight  of  the  sudden  brightening  of  the  face,  and  the 
momentary  thrill  of  the  clasping  hands.  And  as  Kit  made  her  lean  on  his  arm  as 
they  ascended  the  steep  and  rocky  slopes,  and  heliXKl  her  over  the  smooth,  wide 
cx|)anse  of  a  great  and  deeply-inclined  stone,  there  wiis  that  kind  of  instinctive 
sense  of  neetl  for  each  other,  of  growing  towards  each  other,  which  formed  but  an 
ill  prelude  to  the  work  that  each  had  to  do.  15ut  when  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  when  their  heiuls  emerged  above  the  gri\ssy  edge  of  the  downs,  before 
Constance  Ii;ul  made  up  her  mind  how  and  when  she  would  tell  Kit  what  had 
happened  in  the  morning — even  if  it  were  iK)Bhible  to  tell  it  without  exjK)sing 
her  father’s  terrible  se“cret — Kit,  who  knew  he  must  s]>eak  at  once  if  he  meant  to 
spe-ak  at  all,  began  even  before  he  h;ul  quite  recovered  breath  from  the  stevpness 
of  the  long  ascent : — 

“  Oh,  by-the-bye,  here's  a  letter  I  want  you  to  read.” 

So  sayuig.  Kit  put  the  anonymous  letter  into  her  hands,  and,  dropping  a  little 
off  from  her  side,  as  if  to  give  her  greater  freedom  for  the  perusal,  appeared  to  watch 
the  g.amOola  of  a  flight  of  birds  who  were  swaying  about  in  black  circles,  as  if 
engage<l  in  some  odd  and  deeply-exciting  game.  But  Constance  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  feeling  that  this  letter  was  of  serious  import,  and  that  Kit  was  really 
watching  her  every  look  and  gesture.  When  she  came  to  the  words,  “  It  is  not 
his  intention  to  revive  or  to  confirm  certain  suspicions  you  must  once  have  had 
concerning  her  whose  life  you  so  nobly  and  courageously  siived,”  she  paused  an 
instant  in  her  walk  to  re-read  the  piissage ;  and  then,  as  she  suddenly  connected  it 
with  the  story  reivatcd  to  her  father  by  the  major,  she  felt  the  sheet  trembling  in 
her  hand,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  check  so  absurd  and  painful  a  manifestation  of 
her  feelings  to  him  who  stood  close  by.  But  when  she  read  the  next  sentence — 
“  Doubtless  by  this  time  the  extraordinary  accident  of  that  night,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  banishment  from  home,  have  been  accounted  for  reasonably  and  to  your 
satisfaction,  and  it  woiild,  therefore,  be  useless,  as  well  as  cruel,  to  endeavour  to 
convince  you  of  tlie  sad  but  real  cause  of  tliese  occurrences” — ^when  she  read  this 
sentence,  so  seemingly  calm  and  considerate,  yet  so  crusliing  to  her,  she  could  read 
no  more,  but  gave  way  again  to  bitter  and  fast-falling  tears,  as  she  walked  on 
silently  by  Kit's  side.  Woukl  the  world's  injustice  never  cease ‘i*  She  wished  she 
were  dead.  Devotion,  innocence,  love  for  others,  were  all,  it  seemed,  so  many 
crimes  in  this  harsh,  bitter,  unreasonable  social  statu.  She  did  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  attributing  to  Kit  any  jxjssible  belief  in  the  monstrous  slander  here  referred 
to  :  she  kept  him  quite  aloof  from  this  new  and  portentous  trouble.  Indeed,  if  she 
thought  of  him  at  all  in  connexion  with  it,  it  was  only  to  feel  yet  more  poignantly 
her  fate,  that  she  could  not  even  give  to  him  with  her  boundless  love  an  unstained 
character. 

Kit  saw  her  emotion,  and  walked  on  in  symiiathising  silence,  convinced  she 
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would  tell  hini  all  by-and-by,  and  then  tliat  it  would  be  his  business  to  find  relief 
for  her,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  lie,  too,  in  his  confidence  in  her,  did  not  doubt 
her  for  a  single  instant,  did  not  suppose  that  the  grief  slie  manifested  was  other  than 
the  natural  grief  of  a  reserv’ed,  loving,  and  pure  uatime,  when  thus  dragged  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  sought  to  be  associated  with  a  damning  stigma  of  crime. 

But  when  they  had  crossed  the  hill,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  Littleboume 
Glen,  still  in  silence,  and  had  seated  thanselves  on  a  knoll  overlooking  that  charming 
valley,  with  its  wind-swept  oak  trees  along  the  bottom,  all  turned  away  from  the 
sea,  and  its  brawling  streamlet  making  unceasing  music  in  that  lonely  place, 
Constance  put  the  letter  into  Kit's  hands,  and  said,  with  a  melancholy  but  con¬ 
fident  smile — 

“  Do  you  believe  it,  Cluistopher  V” 

“  No,  Constance — a  thousand  tunes,  no.” 

Again  the  tears  gushed  forth,  and  again  there  Wiis  a  long  silence.  Kit  looked 
at  her,  and  she  now  and  then  looked  for  a  moment  tiiniilly  at  hun ;  but,  to  his 
surprise,  she  did  not  speak.  Then  he  made  a  great  effort  to  tiilk  on  indifferent 
topics,  and  she  also  with  a  great  effort  rcsiwiided ;  and  theJi,  for  the  third  time., 
they  relajiscd  into  a  silence  that  grew  every  moment  more  full  of  pain,  fear,  and 
significance.  At  last,  to  coinjilete  Kit’s  wonder,  Constance  rose,  and  siiid — 

“  We  had  better  be  returning  ;  my  father  expects  me  home  about  this  time.” 

“  AMiat !”  thought  Kit  to  hunself,  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  seriously 
uneasy  and  somewhat  impatient,  “  will  she  leave  me  without  answer  of  any  kind  to 
tlmt  villanous  letter  V” 

And  the  very  question  brought  with  it  its  own  answer.  Kit  determined  suddenly 
to  do  what  he  luad  come  for,  and  demand  a  clear,  frank  explanation. 

“  Constance,  I  don’t  think  I  am  of  a  particularly  suspicious  turn,  so  that  you 
won’t  suppose  I  mean  more  than  I  say  when  I  tell  you  I  should  like  you  to  teU  me 
all  about  that  letter — what  it  means,  if  it  means  anything,  which  perhaps  it  doesn’t.” 

“  Kit,”  sa\d  Constance  hurriedly,  “  I  can  give  you  no  explanation — not  at 
present.  You  have  faith  in  me,  you  say  V” 

“  Y"!* ;  but - ” 

Constance  stoppe<l  as  slie  heard  these  two  hesitating  wortls,  looked  at  Kit  with 
a  firm  glance,  though  with  a  tremulous  under  lip,  and  said — 

“  Must  your  faith  in  me  depend  on  my  giving  you  that  which  I  say  I  cannot  give?” 

“  Constance,  do  not  put  dangerous  and  useless  questions.  I  ask  you,  is  it 
right,  or  is  it  not  right,  that  when  my  future  wife  is  charged,  even  anonymously, 
witli  an  infamous  crime  (for  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  hear*!  elsewhere  long  ago 
that  which  now  tells  me  the  meaning  of  this  letter) — is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong,  for 
me  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  full  exjilanation,  so  that  I  may  help  you  to  repel  the 
slander  as  it  ought  to  bo  rcpellctl 

“  It  is  quite  right  for  you  to  ask  me.” 

“  But  not  right  for  you  to  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer?” 

“  Kit,  believe  me — oh,  believe  me — I  cannot.  So  if  my  innocence  or  guilt  is 
to  depend,  in  your  estimation,  on  what  I  shall  now  say - ” 

Constance  was  intending  to  finish  the  sentence  bravely,  but  she  could  not ;  she 
abruptly  turned  away,  and  Kit  could  only  guess,  fi’oin  her  wortls  and  manner, 
what  she  had  intended,  and  why  she  hiul  failed. 

“  Constance,  listen  to  me.  I  heard  this  story  about  you  years  ago.  lias  it 
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prevented  my  faith  ?  Have  I  not  loved  you  since  then  as  few  women  can  be  loved  ? 
Is  there  not,  then,  something  due  to  me — to  my  weakness,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  to 
be  as  jealous  of  the  honour  and  good  name  of  my  wife  as  of  my  own  ?” 

“  No !  no  I  no  I”  said  Constance  mournfully ;  but  said  no  more. 

And  thus  they  reached  the  place  of  their  meeting,  when  Kit  made  yet  a  last 
appeal. 

“  Constance,  I  can  be  secret — you  know  I  can — ^if  secrecy  in  this  matter  be 
desirable  and  right.  It  is — on  my  soul,  I  say  it — from  no  unworthy  curiosity,  no 
unmanly  fear  of  you,  that  I  again  ask  you,  now  before  we  part,  to  tell  me  aU.” 

“  I  cannot,  indeed,  dear  Kit.” 

“  You  will  not !”  said  Kit  angrily,  and  disregarding  her  tender  word  to  him, 
meant  at  once  as  a  confession  of  womanly  weakness  and  an  appeal. 

They  stood  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  into  the  town.  As 
Kit  spoke,  Constance  paused  with  her  hands  holding  her  veil  and  gazed  at  him, 
hei  eyes  full  of  grief,  anger,  and  surprise. 

“  You  say  truly,  Christopher,”  she  observed  at  last,  in  measured,  icy  tones — “  I 
will  not.” 

“  Then  good  night,  and  good-bye.  For  God’s  sake  let  this  be  good-bye.  Let 
there  be  an  end,”  cried  Kit,  scarcely  knowing  what  broke  from  him  in  his  efforts 
to  control  his  passion  and  disa}>pointmeut. 

“  It  shall — it  must,"  returned  Constance  firmly,  but  with  white  lips. 

The  next  instant  Kit  was  leaping  down  the  steps,  finding  a  gloomy  sort  of  relief 
in  plunging  lower  and  lower  into  the  shatlow  and  humming  noise  of  the  town ;  and 
Constance  went  home  by  herself,  holding  closely  over  her  face  the  heavy  black 
veil  that  seemed  only  to  typify  the  bhektr  midnight  which  had  descended  upon 
her  hfe. 


CIIAPTEll  XLIV. 

As  Constance  reached  her  own  door  she  met  the  major  descending  the  steps.  lie 
looked  stem  and  excited,  and  gave  Constance  the  idea  that  he  had  just  had  a 
scene  with  her  father.  He  lifted  his  hat  in  passing  her,  and  smiled  a  ghastly  smile 
in  his  effort  to  seem  at  ease  and  make  himself  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady 
whom  ho  coveted  as  his  futime  daughter-in-law.  Constance  was  thankful  that  he 
did  not  Bj)eak  to  her,  but  passed  on  with  only  such  an  attempt  at  greeting  as  that 
we  have  described,  and  hurried  up  the  steps  to  seek  her  father.  This  little  incident 
again  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  made  her  forget  herself  in  her 
fears  for  him.  She  went  with  a  light  tread,  that  even  the  quick  and  always  sus¬ 
picious  ears  of  hirs.  St.  John  did  not  hear,  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  entered 
so  noiselessly  that  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  room  was  quite  unconscious  of  her  pre¬ 
sence.  This  was  Mr.  Chorley,  who  sat  in  the  twilight  at  a  table,  where  probably  he 
and  the  major  had  been  holding  converse,  with  his  elbows  supporting  his  head,  and 
the  hands  clasped  across  the  eyes,  a  picture  of  hopeless  desolation  which  Constance 
in  an  insfiint  understood,  and  w'hich  went  at  once  to  her  heart.  This  anguish,  at 
least,  was  real.  And  she  yearned  to  remove  it.  But  how  ? 

While  she  stepped  back  a  little,  so  that  he  might  not  notice  her  presence,  she 
heard  him  sigh  so  deeply,  so  mournfully,  that  she  could  scarcely  resist  rushing 
forward  and  saying — 
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“  Save  yourself,  my  own  dear  father,  even  if  it  must  be  by  sacrificing  me !” 

But  she  must  think :  she  must  not  do  so  weighty  a  thing — one  so  impossible 
subsequently  to  recall — on  a  mere  impulse.  Even  the  value  of  the  act  would  be 
lessened  in  her  eyes,  pcrhajie  leasencd  in  its  real  value,  if  accepted  and  performed 
so  lightly. 

But  to  think  at  all  she  found  difficult,  almost  impossible ;  she  could  only  feel 
just  then,  and  her  feeling  was  all  with  her  father.  Her  lover  had  no  longer  faith 
in  her ;  no  longer,  at  least,  the  faith  she  so  much  needeil — a  faith  that  could  bear 
up  against  difficulties  till  the  time  for  full  explanation  might  come.  This  wounded 
her  pride  very  deeply.  Constance,  little  as  she  suspected  it,  had  pride — the  pride 
that  finds  it  difficult  to  discuss  an  unworthy  thought  with  one  who  is  loved.  She 
felt  that  Kit  had  left  her,  and  for  ever.  She  could  do  nothing,  then,  for  him.  But 
her  father !  Here  was  still  some  one  who  needed  her.  It  was  wonderful  how  the 
perception  of  that  simple  fact  comforted  jxwr  Constance  just  now.  She  had  always 
wished  to  live  for  some  one  else  rather  than  for  herself.  First  it  was  her  mother. 
When  she  died  it  was  her  father,  till  he  so  chilled  her  love  that  in  self-defence 
it  turned  to  ’Duke,  who  then  became  the  one  daily  and  nightly  object  of  her  thoughts 
and  cares.  Since  he  had  been  divided  from  her,  Kit's  image  had  fille<l  her  whole 
existence  with  a  new  sense  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  glory.  Now  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  there  remained  only  the  man  who  loved  her  so  little,  but  needed 
her  so  much — her  guilty,  but,  as  she  hoped,  repentant  father,  whose  actual  prosperity 
and  brilliant  prospects  made  only  the  more  terrible  the  overshadowing  cloud  of 
exposure. 

As  Constance,  with  beating  heart,  reviewed  all  this,  and  felt,  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  misery,  the  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  in  which  she  would  henceforth  bo 
if  she  could  not  have  some  one  to  love  and  care  for,  and  whom  she  might  delude 
herself  into  believing  would,  in  the  end,  love  and  care  for  her,  she  forgot  Kit  and 
all  possibilities  of  reconciliation,  and,  remembering  only  that  he  had  left  her  free, 
she  stepped  forward  with  a  cry  of  “  Father !  father !” 

^Ir.  Chorley  started  in  surprise,  and  stood  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  which  he 
had  kept  blinded  so  long  while  revolving  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  and 
cxclainie<l — 

“  Constance,  is  it  you ?  Anything  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  father,  father!  I  will  do  all  you  wish  me.  You  shall  not  be  any  more 

kept  in  this  ceaseless  anxiety.  I  have  broken  with — with - ”  But  the  name 

would  not  out,  and  presently  she  went  on — “  Dear,  dear  father,  only  let  us  cle.avo 
together  in  life  and  in  death,  and  I  care  not  what  you  do  with  me.” 

“  You  mean  you  will  marry  young  Elfingham  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Chorley,  evidently 
embarrassed  by  a  touch  of  real  emotion  at  a  sacrifice  so  great  and  so  unexpected. 

“  I  do  mean  it — I  will  do  it ;  only,  father,  look  kindly  on  me,  and  care  for  me, 
and - ” 

Mr.  Chorley  stopped  the  rising  tide  of  emotion  by  a  fond  kiss,  and  by  the 
words — 

“  Tliere,  there,  thank  you,  my  own  best  child ;  you  have  saved  mo,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  love  you  better  than  I  ever  have  loved  you — I  will  indeed.  I  know  I  have 
not  sufficiently  valued  you,  but  it  sha’n’t  be  so  any  longer.  There,  now,  you  try 
me,  anti  see  whether  what  I  say  doesn't  come  true.” 

And  he  drew  her  to  his  brca.^t,  and  she  nestled  there,  weeping,  yet  w’ith  a  kind 
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of  happiuess ;  and  they  sat  there  together  for  a  long  time ;  and,  wonderful  to  say, 
hlr.  Daniel  Chorley  did  not  make  her  repeat  her  promise,  nor  did  he  put  any 
questions  that  might  have  tested  her  avowetl  determination.  No :  he  simply  sat 
there,  holding  her  to  his  breiist,  and  feeling,  for  tlie  first  time  in  his  life,  almost  to 
regret  his  own  success. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Ik  following  the  course  of  a  river,  how  often  do  we  see  it  go  winding  gently  and 
Wandering  a1x)Ut,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  sea  towards  which  it  is  always  going  were 
about  the  List  thing  it  cared  for !  Hut,  for  all  that,  it  does  advance ;  and  there 
comesatinu^  when  it  is  joined  by  other  streams  that  startol  originally  from  the  same 
soiu'ce,  and  liave  found  different  Ixsls  for  themselves,  till,  grown  tired  of  their 
isoLition,  they  rejoin  the  jjarent  river ;  and  then  the  whole  body  of  water  goes  on 
(with  a  greatly  accelerattil  (lacc)  towards  the  common  and  final  destination.  So  it 
is  with  our  story,  which  must  now  move  rapidly  to  its  end. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  in  life  how  often  there  will  be  a  rush  of  good  or 
evil  fortune — a  time  when  events  will  not  come  singly  but  in  battalions,  and  all 
carrying  the  same  joyous  or  deiully  banners.  Constance  and  her  father  were  now 
to  be  compelled  to  understand  this  truth  in  all  its  significance. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding.  Constance  hatl  gone  up  to  her  room  some 
two  hours  before,  but  not  to  rest.  Her  candle  had  burnt  out,  but  still  she  sat 
motionless  by  the  bed,  looking  at  the  costly  wedding-dress  that  lay  across  it, 
glistening  in  the  moonlight ;  for  slie  felt  as  if  slie  could  not  move  it  aside.  So  she 
sat  there  looking  at  it  with  the  same  kind  of  fascination  that  had  made  it  imjxwsible 
for  her  to  kcc'p  from  watching  all  ilay  the  preparations  for  the  morrow. 

Hour  after  hour  did  she  sit  there  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  that  white,  lustrous 
heap  uinm  the  bed ;  aye,  hour  after  hour,  till  the  full  moon  waxed  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  and  at  List  left  her  little  room  in  utter  darkness. 

Then  she  could  Ihj  still  no  longer ;  and,  rising  with  a  low,  shivering  sigh,  she 
opened  her  door,  glide<l  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  stood  looking  down  into 
the  dimly-lighted  hall.  The  house  Wiis  very  quiet.  The  servants  had  been  sent  to 
bod  some  hours  ago,  and  only  two  persons  besides  herself  were  stirring.  Mr. 
Chorley  Wiis  awaiting  ’Duke’s  arrival  from  Ix)ndon ;  and  Constance  could  hear  him 
pacing  up  and  down  his  study,  pictiu-ing,  no  doubt,  both  for  his  son  and  himself  a 
magnificent  future :  already  there  was  a  bilk,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  latter  being 
elected  to  Parliament.  The  other  nocturnal  watcher  was  a  maiden  sister  of  Mrs. 
St.  John,  who  had  chosen  to  keep  guiird  all  night  over  the  long  dining-room  table, 
which  was  already  spread  for  the  wedding  breakfast. 

The  door  stood  oiien,  and,  as  Constance  leant  over  the  banisters,  she  could 
sec,  by  the  light  of  the  one  wax  candle,  the  tall,  straight  figure  of  Miss  Martha 
Chorley,  stalking  up  and  down  each  side  of  the  table  in  her  black  dress,  arranging 
anil  re-arranging  the  plates,  the  cards  with  names  of  the  invited  ixasons, 
the  bouquets  and  other  decorative  ornaments,  with  a  fmiereal  solemnity  tliat 
seemed  not  out  of  ke..‘ping  with  the  stony,  set  face  and  joyless  eyes  that  W'ere 
watching  her. 

In  this  manner  a  long  time  passed,  and  ijcvcr  once  did  the  expression  of  that 
white,  watcliing  face  change.  But  at  last,  tis  the  hall  cL)ck  struck  four,  the  still 
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figure  bending  over  the  banisters  straightened  itself  stillly,  an<l  thou  shrank  down 
shivering  on  the  stairs  with  a  low,  smothered,  ple;\ding  cry  of — 

“  And  will  it  come  to  pass  ?  ()  my  God,  my  God,  will  it  come  to  pass  ?” 

At  tliis  moment  a  violent  ringing  of  the  house  bell,  followed  by  an  impatient 
knocking  at  the  door,  made  her  start  to  her  feet  and  retreat  hastily  to  her  own  room. 

A  pale  streak  of  morning  light  Lay  over  the  wedding-dress.  Once  more  she 
dropped  into  the  cliair  beside  it ;  but,  just  as  her  eyes  were  again  becoming  fasci¬ 
nated  by  its  white,  shimmering  beauty,  the  sound  of  loud,  excited  voices  below 
attracted  her  restless  ear,  aud  she  went  to  her  door  and  listened. 

One  of  the  voices  she  heard  was  her  father's ;  the  other,  Mr.  Massey's,  the  old 
Lawyer's. 

What  could  this  mean  ?  What  could  he  want  at  tlus  hour  of  the  morning? 
She  began  to  fear  all  kinds  of  fi-esh  trouble  for  her  father.  Perhaps  the  major  liad 
not  waited  long  enough  to  learn  the  success  of  his  plans,  and  had  made  known  to 
some  other  peraejn  the  secret  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  discovered.  She  must 
go  down — that  was  clear. 

On  descending  to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  chief  staircase,  which  led  up 
from  the  entrance  hall,  she  found  her  father  in  his  gorgeous  flowered  silk  dressing- 
gown,  standing  there  engagctl  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Massey,  and  both  of  them 
appiirently  quite  unconscious  of  the  unsuibible  spot  they  occupied  in  the  engrossing 
nature  of  their  talk.  The  moment  Constance  reached  them,  slie  saw  by  her  father's 
face  that  something  terrible  had  happened,  it  was  so  pallid  and  deathhke.  He  spoke 
to  her  at  onco. 

“  Const;uic'j,  he  has  forgetl  upon  me  I — God  only  knows  to  what  amount!” 

He!  Who?  Alas !  Constance  did  not  nectl  to  put  the  question.  She  divined 
at  once  it  was  ’Duke  of  avhom  he  spoke. 

While  they  all  gazed  helploaly  on  each  other  by  the  imrtLol  light  thrown  on 
their  faces  by  a  solitary  globe  light  on  a  bracket  above  them,  there  came  another 
and  more  furious  knock  at  the  door. 

“  It  is  he !"  exchiimed  the  unliappy  father.  “  I  have  been  expecting  him  ever 
since  ten  last  night.  I  sent  for  him  to  his  sister's  wedding.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Massey,  a  tall,  thin,  dry  sort  of  man,  but  who  evidently 
Bhare<l  somewhat  of  the  misery  he  was  creating  by  his  news — “perhaps  you 
would  like  to  speak  to  him  first  V  I  am  here  to  try  to  smooth  matters  over,  for 
reasons  I  will  explain  before  I  go  away.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Sir.  Chorley  nervously,  “  perhaps  it  will  be  best.  Perhaps  he 
may  tell  me,  if  I  tax  him  with  his  guilt  at  once,  to  what  extent  it  has  gone.  Please 
to  step  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms  there.” 

Mr.  Iilassey  deecende*!  the  staircase,  and  thsappciwed  before  the  street-door  was 
opened  by  the  woman  who  liad  been  so  busily  engaged  in  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding  feast.  The  moment  the  door  was  unfastened,  ’Duke  sprang  in  with  a  good- 
humoured  jest  at  the  woman  for  her  tardiness,  and  ran  uj)  the  stairs  singing  with 
such  apparent  light-heartcdness,  that  Constance  thought  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  Already  she  was  wondering  by  what 
fatality  two  innocent  members  of  the  same  family  should  be  alike  exposed  to  so 
cruel  an  injustice.  But  Mr.  Chorley  somehow  did  not  reason  or  feel  as  his  daughter 
did.  Possibly  there  were  inconsistencies  in  his  own  nature  which  made  him  better 
undersfivnd  the  inconsistencies  of  ’Duke’s. 
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The  young  man  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs,  not  noticing,  in  the  partial  obscmity, 
the  two  silent  forms  on  the  landing  above,  and,  besides,  he  was  looking  back 
upon  the  woman  who  had  admitted  him  to  see  how  she  appreciated  his  untimely 
visit.  He  then  found  himself  suddenly  f;\ce  to  face  with  his  father,  whose  stormy 
look  warned  him  of  danger ;  and,  when  he  glanced  aside,  either  in  fear  or  remorse, 
he  saw  Constance  looking  at  him  with  a  mute  but  eloquent  appeal  that  he  under 
stood  to  say — 

“  Oh,  ’Duke !  I  don’t  believe  what  they  say.  Make  them  disbelieve  it  too.” 

“  So  you  have  robbed  me,  have  you  ?”  was  the  father’s  firet  salutation. 

No  reply. 

“  Oh,  ’Duke,  dear,  speak !  Say  it  is  false — ^you  could  never  have  robbed  him !” 

“  You're  right  there,”  at  last  said  ’Duke,  slowly  and  sullenly.  “  If  I  have 
borrowed  a  few  hundreds  to  make  up  for  the  miserable  allowance  he  gave  me,  it’s 
none  of  his — I  know  that.” 

Constance  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  in  boundless  surprise.  She  could  not  even 
guess  at  her  brother's  meaning,  though  one  f;vct  seemed  to  stand  out  in  appalling 
clearness,  that  the  forgery  had  been  conimittod  by  'Duke.  And  that  seemed  the 
only  fact  tliat  Jlr.  Chorley  was  able,  in  the  agitation  of  his  thoughts,  to  gather  from 
’Duke’s  acknowledgment.  Of  course  the  money  was  his — whose  else  could  it  be  ? 
Vaguely  he  fancied  that  ’Duke  had  only  thrown  out  the  remark  in  order  to  draw 
away  attention  from  the  one  dreadful  fact — his  forgery  ujion  his  father. 

“  Tlien,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  gasping  for  breath  as  he  spoke,  “  you  own  you  did 
forge  upon  me — your  own  father'/” 

Again  ’Duke  resorted  to  the  system  of  no  reply.  But  his  maddened  father  was 
not  to  be  so  put  off. 

“Are  you  the  villain  I  suppose?” 

“  Father,  if  I  am,  I  have  done  nothing  worse  than  setting  fire  to  a  house  when 
one  wants  money.  You  forced  it  from  me !  I  didn’t  mean  to  aay  it !” 

Mr.  Chorley  sprang  forward — he  was  evidently  about  to  strike  his  son.  ’Duke 
retreated  backwards,  and,  forgetting  where  he  stood,  was,  an  instant  after,  falling 
down  the  staircase,  his  head  crashing  agiiinst  the  edges  of  the  stone  stc{>s,  while  his 
father  clasped  his  hands  at  the  sight  of  the  impending  horror,  and  sank  on  his 
knees.  Not  so  Constance.  After  one  sharp  scream,  she  ran  down  to  the  bleeding 
and  bruised  form  which  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  flight.  Daniel 
Chorley  watched  her  as  she  lifted  the  bleeding  flaxen  head  on  to  her  lap — watched 
her  as  if  his  own  life  hung  upon  her  look. 

She  sat  on  the  ground  with  her  back  towards  him.  He  clutched  the  banister 
with  clammy  fingers,  watching  her,  and  feeling  certain  she  would  presently  tmm, 
and  dispel,  by  a  glance  or  word,  that  horrible  dread  that  was  creeping  over  him. 
One  moment  of  aud ul  suspense,  in  w’hich  he  seemed  to  endure  years  of  agony,  passed. 
Then  he  saw  her  head  moving.  She  would  turn — ah,  yes,  she  would  surely  turn — 
and  tell  him  what  his  very  soul  ached  to  know.  O  what  he  would  forgive ! — O  what 
his  life  should  henceforth  be  if  she  did  but  turn  and  tell  him  that ! 

At  last  she  did  turn,  and  looked  at  him  wistfully,  but  with  no  such  tidings  in 
her  face  as  he  thought  to  see  there — looked  up  at  him  only  to  shake  her  head  with 
a  gliastly,  hysterical  smile,  and  then  she  fell  back  and  lay  ahuost  as  white  and  still 
as  the  de-ad  face  upon  her  kp. 

(To  be  completed  in  our  next.)  ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIAMOKDS  AND  THEIR  PROPERTIES. 

Plata  on  diamonilB — Properties  of  the  diamond — Coloured  diamonds — Combnstibility — luto- 
csting  ciperimeuts — The  mines  of  Golcouda — Brazilian  diamonds — A  fortunate  purchaser 

— Superstition  about  diamonds — Agnes  Sorel — Value  of  gems — The  carat — TaTcmier's  rules. 

The  oldest  information  about  diamonds  is  supplied  to  us  by  Plato,  who  says  tliat 
this  gem  is  found  in  the  separation  of  gold  from  silver  and  ore.  lie  considers  it  the 
most  valuable  flower  of  gold,  in  which  its  noblest  parts  had  been  condensed  into  a 
pure  transparent  mass.  Pliny  expresses  similar  views  about  the  diamond,  which 
was  believed  to  grow  in  gold,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  knot  in  it.  He  places  it  at  the 
head  of  all  minerals,  and  declares  it  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world.  He 
mentions  several  varieties  of  the  diamond,  but  places  the  Indian  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  It  bears  a  relationship  to  the  mountain  crystal,  for  it  is  equally  transparent, 
and  has  a  pyramidal  form,  as  if  two  tops  were  joined  together  by  their  upper 
surfaces.  When  laid  on  an  anvil,  it  bears  so  powerful  a  blow  that  the  anvil 
and  luimmer  would  break  sooner  than  it.  Heate<l  goat's  blood  could  alone  soften 
it  sufiiciently  to  render  it  fragile ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  hardest  iron  and 
repeated  blows  were  needed.  Once  broken,  it  could  be  divided  into  such  minute 
splinters  that  they  were  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  These  splinters 
\vere  then  purchased  by  stone-cutters,  and  employed  by  them  to  cut  other  pebbles. 
Pselloe  describes  the  diamond  as  vitreous  and  dazzling,  firm,  and  difficult  to  injure : 
the  person  who  wears  it  is  protected  from  the  tertian  ague.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  diamond  was  slightly  esteemed ;  but  it  lias  now  quite  re-attained 
its  prestige. 

Its  qualities  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place  comes  its  crystalline  form ; 
next,  its  hardness,  whence  it  obtained  from  the  ancients  the  name  of  adamas,  or 
the  indomitable.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  file,  and  can  only  be  polished  and  cut 
by  its  own  dust.*  It  is  also  the  most  brilliant  of  stones ;  and  its  sparkle  is  very 
lustrous,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  The  reason  of  this  great  lustre  is  that  it  reflects 
all  the  light  falling  on  its  posterior  surface  at  an  angle  of  incidence  greater  than 
twenty-four  degrees.  Artificial  gems  reflect  half  this  light.  It  is  gifted  with 
simple  refraction,  but  to  so  great  a  degree  that  Newton  was  disposed  to  suspect  that 
it  was  composed — at  least  partly— of  some  substance  of  a  combustible  nature 
The  diamond  has  phosphoric  and  electric  properties — that  is  to  say,  it  becomes 
phosphorescent  and  luminous  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sun, 
or  heated  in  a  crucible. 

Most  diamonds  are  transparent,  though  not  to  an  equal  degree.  Some  are  dull, 
with  a  greyish-brown  tinge,  and  a  few  opaque,  and  even  black.  Jewellers  take 
great  note  of  the  various  degrees  of  clearness,  and  call  it  the  water  of  the  stone. 

*  A  touching  oUasion  to  this  will  ho  found  in  the  Torses  composed  by  Charles  I.  on  tho  night 
after  his  condemnation : — 

“  With  mino  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound, 

In  the  king's  name  the  king  himself's  uncrowned 
So  doth  the  dbst  destroy  tho  diamond." 
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Thus  they  speak  of  diamonds  of  the  first  water  and  greatest  brilliancy ;  and  the 
flegreee  are  high  first,  first,  first  second,  second,  and  third  water.  Generally, 
diamonds  are  slightly  tinged :  perfectly  colourless  stones  form  only  one-fourth  of 
those  found.  Still,  this  colouring  is  generally  very  slight.  The  most  precious  stones 
are  yellow  or  brown ;  while  many  have  a  greenish  hue,  but,  in  that  case,  are  not  so 
valuable.  Blue  and  pale  pink  diamonds  are  excessively  rare.  Such  stones  retain 
their  transparency  and  lustre,  and  some — especially  the  yellow  and  brown — siU’pasB 
the  colourless  diamonds  in  strength  of  fire.  Black  diamonds  of  great  lustre  and 
remarkable  hardness  are  said  to  be  found  in  Borneo.  A  specimen  was  shown  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1 8.51 ,  weighing  .S.50  carats,  and  so  hard  that  it  resisted  every  attempt 
to  polish  it.  If  diamonds  are  pulverised,  the  powder  is  said  to  be  greyish-black,  and 
the  darker  the  finer  it  is — a  peculiarity  displayed  by  no  other  colourless  body. 

The  diamond  is  combustible.  Cosmo  dei  Medici  had  experiments  made  in  1G94 
by  the  Accademia  del  Cimento,  at  Florence,  by  placing  a  diamond  in  the  focus  of  a 
large  burning-glass.  'J'he  diamond  retained  its  shape,  but  gradually  became  smaller, 
and  at  last  disappeared.  Francis  I.,  in  1750,  had  diamonds  and  rubies  exposed  in 
Vienna  to  the  most  intense  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  diamonds  disappeared,  while  the  rubies  became  more  lustrous  than  before. 
Hie  fact  was  indubitiible :  the  diamonds  had  disappeared  in  the  heat ;  and  further 
experiments  confirmed  the  fact.  But  were  they  burnt  or  volatilised,  or  merely 
broken  into  fine  dust?  Over  this  point  a  lively  dispute  arose  among  the  Parisian 
mra7is  and  jewellers,  until  I.avoisier  proved  that  the  diamond  only  disappears  in 
the  air  or  in  oxygen ;  i.e.,  that  it  is  consumed,  and  the  product  of  this  consumption 
is  carbonic  acid.  Hence  he  declared  that  the  diamond  must  consist  of  carbon,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  this  result  has  been  confirmed  by  further  experiments.  Many 
attempts  have  since  been  made  to  crystallise  charcoal;  and  diamond  dust  has 
certainly  been  produced,  though  at  a  cost  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  result. 
That  it  was  diamond  dust,  however,  is  certain,  because  it  was  employed  to  polish 
rubies,  and  no  other  stuff  would  do  so.  In  nature,  diamonds  certainly  did  not 
originate  in  this  way  ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  their  formation  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss. 

Diamonds  are  only  found  to  any  large  extent  in  three  regions — India,  Borneo, 
and  Brazil.  India  was  known  to  the  ancients  for  its  diamonds ;  Brazil  only  began 
to  supply  trade  with  them  early  in  the  last  century ;  while  Borneo  uses  up  its  own 
diamonds.  In  ad<lition  to  these  chief  mines,  diamonds  have  also  been  found  in 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  they  are  also  stated  to  turn  up  at  the  gold- 
diggings  of  California  and  Australia,  and  in  the  Ural  ^fountains. 

There  are  three  great  diamond  mines  in  India ;  the  most  renowned  being  those 
of  Golconda,  so  calleel  from  the  mountain  fort  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hyderabad,  where  the  large  diamonds  belonging  to  the  nabob  were  kept.  The 
number  of  diamonds  which  India  luis  produced  is  very  large.  On  the  death  of 
Sultan  Mahomet  the  Ghurid,  in  1215,  he  left,  so  the  historian  P’erislita  informs 
us,  a  pile  of  4(X>  maumls,  or  aliout  4,(>001bs.  These  stones  have  been  since  scattered 
over  the  world ;  first  through  the  predatory  forays  of  'ramerlane,  the  Afghans,  and 
Mahrathis,  and  then  through  the  more  peaceful,  but  no  less  effective,  efforts  of  the 
English.  Since  the  discovery  of  Brazilian  diamonds,  and  the  deposition  of  the  native 
rulers  in  India,  duimonds  have  sunk  greatly  in  value  in  the  latter  country,  and 
hence  the  mines  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  deserted.  On  the  other  land,  the 
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production  of  Brazil  has  been  well  kept  up  since  the  year  1727,  and  out  of  one 
mine  alone  thirty-seven  pounds  of  diamonds  were  obtained  within  three  years. 
Diamond  washing,  formerly  a  monopoly,  is  now  allowe*!  to  everybo<ly,  and  the 
speculator  has  merely  to  inform  the  authorities  what  spot  he  has  selected,  as 
government  has  reserved  certain  claims.  This  occupation  exerts  a  peculiar  charm 
over  tliose  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  any  one  who  has  once  taken  to 
it  does  not  easily  give  it  up,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  success.  ITie  hope 
of  extraordinary  gain  acts  tlie  same  here  as  in  gambling.  Still,  the  dealers  who 
purchase  the  diamonds  at  first  hand  secure  the  greatest  profit. 

In  this  way  the  Juez  de  Piu  of  the  Cidade  of  Diiunantino  made  his  fortune  by 
a  single  good  liargain.  At  the  time  when  the  diamond  tnwle  was  still  a  royalty,  he 
was  a  cha])inan  in  the  town,  and  hiul  jiust  returned  from  Rio  Janeiro  with  a  fresh 
stock  of  goods,  when  he  was  arousenl  during  the  night  by  a  rapping  at  the  door.  As 
he  was  fatigued,  he  did  not  open  the  door  at  once ;  but,  as  the  knocking  was  con¬ 
tinued,  he  rose,  and  foun<l  a  slave  who  offere«l  him  an  cxtraonliuarily  Lvrge  diamond 
for  sale.  The  price  demanded  was  GbO  milreis,  or  alsnit  1801.  As  ho  had  not  so 
much  ready  money  by  him,  he  Iwrrowed  what  was  wanting,  and  the  next  morning 
returned  to  Rio,  under  the  pretext  that  he  Imil  forgotten  some  purchases.  On 
reaching  the  capital  he  had  to  be  cautious  in  disjxising  of  his  booty ;  for,  had  he 
been  detected,  he  would  have  lost  the  stone,  and  been  transported  for  ten  years  to 
Angola,  on  the  African  coast.  At  bust  he  succeeded  in  selling  the  gem  for  6,0001. ; 
he  had  never  seen  so  large  a  sum  before,  and  a.sketl  very  simply  whether  all  that 
really  belongetl  to  him.  The  man  who  bought  the  diamond  sold  it  again 
for  12,0001. 

The  principal  use  of  diamomls  is  for  ornaments.  ITie  Eastern  nations  employed 
them  at  an  early  period  as  such,  and  also  carried  on  a  trade  in  this  gem.  It  stood  high 
in  price ;  it  was  worn  as  an  iimulet,  and  many  curative  proi)crties  were  a8cril)ed  to  it. 
One  of  its  supixjsed  virtues  was  certainly  unuiue :  a  sixteenth  century  author 
calmly  tells  us  that  a  lady  of  good  family  had  two  hereditary  diamonds,  which 
produced  several  others,  and  thus  left  a  iKJsterity!  For  many  ages  it  was  held  to 
be  powerful  against  poisons,  plagues,  sorcery,  enchantments,  insanity,  vain  terrors, 
evil  spirits,  and  nightmare.  It  was  also  esteemed  a  safeguard  to  virtue ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  times  c.aused  family  jars  by  its  indiscreet  revelations.  The  sure 
test  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  to  place  a  diamond  beneath  the  wife’s  pillow  without 
her  knowlalge,  and  her  dreiuns  proclaimed  aloud  the  shite  of  her  heart : 

“  And  matters  she  in  her  nurest 
A  uame  she  dares  not  breathe  by  day.” 

Originally  diamonds  were  worn  in  the  rough,  or  only  slightly  polished  on  the 
surface.  For  this  reason  they  were  mainly  used  as  ornaments  for  caskets,  reliquaries, 
and  crowns.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centiuy,  French  ladies  began  to 
wear  diamonds,  and  the  well-known  Agnes  Sorel  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
render  them  fashionable.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  luxury  in  diamonds 
attained  such  a  height,  that  it  was  asserted  by  many  grandees  that  they  carried 
their  castles,  forests,  and  meadows  on  their  shoulders. 

The  price  of  gems  is  decided  partly  by  their  rarity  and  size,  partly  by  the 
beauty  and  equalness  of  the  colour.  Tlie  size  raises  the  value  marvellously,  as  the 
stones  most  desired  arc  rarely  found  in  large  s^)ecimens.  It  also  varies  according 
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to  the  whim-whams  of  fashion,  peace  or  war,  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  production.  Thus  diamonds  suddenly  fell  60  per  cent,  when 
the  Emperor  Don  Pedro  paid  the  interest  of  the  State  debt  in  diamonds  instead  of 
cash ;  and,  during  that  stormy  year  1848,  all  precious  stones  lost  even  more  in  value. 

All  precious  stones  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  carat,  a  weight  of  Indian  origin, 
kirat  being  the  name  of  a  small  seed  that  was  used  to  weigh  diamonds  against. 
This  weight  w'as  introduced  into  Europe  with  the  precious  stones ;  it  was 
universally  adopted,  and  still  continues  in  use.  Four  grains  make  one  carat,  and  six 
carats  one  pennyweight.  The  carat  grain  used  in  weighing  diamonds  differs,  however, 
from  the  Troy  grain,  five  being  equal  to  four  grains  Troy.  The  carat  is  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  sixty-four  parts,  as  is  requisite  with  so  precious  an  article  as  the 
diamond.  ITie  following  rule  may  be  employed  in  estimating  the  value  of 
specimens ; — With  rough  diamonds,  selected  as  fine  and  suitable  for  cutting,  square 
the  weight  of  the  stone,  multiply  the  product  by  two,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
value  in  pounds  sterling.  With  brilliants,  square  the  weight,  and  multiply  by 
eight.  These  rules,  however,  only  hold  good  with  such  stones  as  do  not  exceed 
twenty  carats  in  weight,  for  the  value  of  larger  diamonds  is  dependent  on  the 
competition. 

At  the  present  time  a  rough  diamond  weighing  a  carat  is  worth  from  4/.  10s.  to 
hi.  5s.  During  the  last  ten  years,  rough  gems  have  constantly  risen  in  value,  although 
the  discovery  of  new  mines  has  augmented  their  number ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  has  augmented  the  wages  of  the 
miners,  and  the  employment  of  diamonds  as  ornaments  is  spreading  so  widely,  that 
we  may  assume  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  value.  The  value  of  cut  stones 
may  be  estimated  more  easily ;  but  several  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  them.  In  the  first  place  stands  the  cutting,  the  great  art  of  which  consists  in 
making  a  stone  appear  heavier  than  it  really  is,  and  next  comes  the  degree  of  purity 
and  water.  We  may  safely  say  that  a  well-cut  diamond,  free  from  defect  and 
weighing  a  carat,  is  worth  12i.  Smaller  stones  are  much  cheaper ;  but  very  small 
ones  rather  dearer,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  work  in  cutting  them. 

The  worth  of  diamonds  exceeding  a  carat  in  weight  increa.scs  more  rapidly  than 
the  weight.  Fifteen  separate  diamonds,  a  carat  each,  would  cost  180/. ;  but  one 
stone  weighing  fifteen  carats  would  be  cheap  at  2,000/.  Tavernier,  a  celebrated 
jeweller,  who  travelled  through  Persia,  India,  and  Turkey  two  hundred  years  ago, 
first  produced  the  mode  of  estimating  large  diiunonds  which  w’e  have  already  given, 
and  it  holds  good  to  the  present  day,  which  shows  that  diamonds  are  very  safe 
articles  of  investment.  We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  better  than  by  quoting 
the  following  ^lassage  from  Professor  Tennant’s  “  Lecture  on  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones — 

“  Comparing  the  diamond  with  those  substances  which  arc  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  mankind,  we  find  the  money  value  of  the  latter  to  be  in  an  inestimable 
ratio.  Take  a  substance  very  similar  to  the  diamond  in  composition,  namely,  coal. 
To  express  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  coal  we  have  no  coin  sufficiently  small ;  it  is 
the  same  with  iron  and  lead — metals  of  inestimable  importance.  An  ounce  of 
copper  may  be  worth  a  penny,  an  ounce  of  silver  may  be  worth  five  shiUings,  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold  four  pounds ;  but  the  very  refuse  of  the  diamond,  that  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  into  sngdl  particles  for  cutting  other  stones,  is 
worth  fifty  pounds  an  ounce.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORIC  DIAMONDS. 

F^ragcns — The  Braganza — the  Borneo  diamond — History  of  the  Orloff — The  Grand  Tuscan — 
Charles  the  Bold — The  Regent,  or  Pitt — Cnrions  adrentores — The  Star  of  the  South — Story  of 
its  discovery — The  Koh-i-noor,  and  its  story — The  Duhe  of  Wellington — The  Shah  of  Persia — 
Cnrions  inscriptions — The  Saney,  and  the  mystery  connected  with  it — A  faithful  servant — The 
Kassuck  and  the  Pigott  diamonds — Private  collections — The  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

There  are  but  few  diamonds  in  the  world  that  exceed  100  carats  in  weight.  Such 
were  formerly  termed  paragons,  and  their  number  only  amounts  to  five — the  Orloff, 
or  Grand  Russian,  193  carats;  the  Grand  Tuscan,  139^  carats;  the  Regent,  or 
Pitt,  137  carats;  the  Star  of  the  South,  125  carats;  the  Koh-i-noor,  102  carats. 

Next  to  these  come  other  five,  also  celebrated  for  their  size  and  beauty — the 
Shah  of  Persia,  SGt’j  carats;  the  Sancy,  53 J;  the  Nassuck,  89  carats  1|  grains; 
the  Arcot  brilliant,  5G  carats ;  the  Pigott,  49  carats. 

For  awhile  it  was  supposed  that  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  was  in  the 
Portuguese  treasury — it  was  found  in  1741,  and  christened  “  The  Braganza” — it 
was  said  to  weigh  1,G80  carats.  No  one  has  seen  it  recently,  and  hence  there  are 
doubts  as  to  its  existence ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  large  topaz,  at  first  taken  for 
a  diamond.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in 
Borneo.  It  weighs  3G7  carats,  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  an  indented  hollow  at 
the  smaller  end,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  water.  It  was  found  about  100 
years  ago  at  Landak.  Although  several  wars  have  been  waged  for  its  possession,  it 
has  remained  with  its  original  owner.  Vhen  a  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy  it,  and  offered  150,000  dollars,  two  fully  armed  men-o’-war,  and  a 
large  number  of  heavy  guns,  with  ammunition,  the  mjali  declared  that  he  would 
not  jjart  with  it  for  anything  in  the  world,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  bdisman  which 
brought  fortune  to  him  and  his  family.  The  iialays  attach  to  this  stone  the 
miraculous  power  of  curing  all  sorts  of  diseases  by  drinking  water  in  which  it  lias 
been  steeped. 

The  Orloff,  the  largest  diamond  in  Europe,  though  badly  cut,  forms  the 
extremity  of  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia.  It  is  perfectly  piu’e,  and  almost  flat 
on  the  lower  side,  like  the  Koh-i-noor.  It  was  found  in  the  old  Indian  diamond 
mines,  and,  with  another  equally  large,  was  affixed  to  the  throne  of  Nadir  Shah. 
On  the  emperor's  murder,  in  1747,  it  was  stolen  by  a  French  grenadier  who  was 
in  the  Persian  service.  lie  fled  with  it  to  Malabar,  and  sold  it  for  2,0001.  to  the 
captain  of  a  vessel,  who  re-sold  it  to  a  Jew  for  12,5001.  The  latter  disposed  of  it 
for  a  heavy  sum  to  the  Armenian  merchant  Schafras,  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  lazareff  family;  and  he,  again,  disposed  of  it  to  the  Empress  Catharine  of 
Russia,  at  Amsterdam,  for  450,(X)0  silver  roubles,  an  annuity  of  20,000  roubles, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility.  According  to  another  sUitement,  this  diamond  was  one 
of  the  eyes  of  the  idol  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of  Bralima. 

The  Austrian  diamond,  or  Grand  Tuscan,  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  but,  in  spite 
of  that,  is  valued  at  1G0,0001.  It  is  supjiosed  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
three  diamonds  which  Charles  the  Bold  lost,  in  147G,  at  the  battle  of  Granson. 
Himself,  or  the  person  who  tried  to  save  him  after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  dropped 
it  on  the  high  road.  A  Swiss  found  it  in  a  casket,  along  with  a  most  valuable 
pearl.  lie  at  first  threw  it  disdainfully  under  a  cart  as  a  piece  of  glass,  but  changed 
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his  mind,  picked  it  up  again,  and  sold  it  to  a  priest  at  Montagny  for  a  florin ;  and 
he,  in  his  tium,  disposed  of  it  to  the  Bernese'  for  three  francs.  At  that  time  there 
lived  at  Berne  a  rich  trader,  Bartholomew  May,  who  ha<l  business  relations  in 
Italy.  He  purchased  the  gem  for  5,000  florins,  and  it  eventually  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Louis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  After  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Sforza, 
the  gem  went  tlux)Ugh  various  hands,  being  purchased  by  Henry  VIH.,  whose 
daughter  Mary  gave  it  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  thus  it  returned  to  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  Regent,  or  Pitt,  is  certainly  the  finest  diamond  in  Europe  as  regards 
water,  and  belongs  to  the  French  crown  jewels.  The  regent  bought  it,  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Governor  of  Fort  George,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  92,000/.,  the  owner  reserving  the  cuttings,  which  made 
several  fine  diamonds,  worth  5,000/.  a-piece.  This  stone  is  now  supposed  to  be 
worth  double  wliat  was  given  for  it.  Its  history  is  romantic.  It  was  originally 
found  in  the  mines  of  Partcat,  on  the  Ix)wer  Kistna,  by  a  slave,  who,  in  order  to 
conceal  it,  cut  a  hole  in  his  thigh,  and  put  the  gem  in  it.  Soon  after  he  imparteil 
his  secret  to  a  sailor,  and  offered  him  the  stone  if  he  could  procure  the  owner’s 
lilierty.  Ibe  sailor  got  him  al)oai'd  ship,  obtained  the  stone,  and  then  threw  the 
slave  overboard.  The  sivilor  sold  the  stone  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  l,2t)b/.,  but  soon  ran 
through  tlie  money,  and  hanged  himself  in  sheer  desperation.  This  is  the  diamond 
to  which  Pope  alludes  in  the  well-known  lines  beginning — 

“  Aelct^p  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 

An  honest  factor  stole  the  gem  away.” 

In  refutation  of  this  calumny,  Mr.  Pitt  published  a  statement  of  the  transaction 
by  which  the  gem  came  into  his  possession. 

When  the  Tuileries  were  plundered  during  the  Da3r8  of  Terror,  this  diamond 
disappeared,  together  with  all  the  crown  jewels,  but  was  restored  in  an  equally 
mysterious  way.  The  Republic  pledged  it  for  four  million  francs  to  the  Bank  of 
Berlin,  and  Napoleon  I.  redeemed  it,  and  wore  it  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Before 
cutting  it  weighed  410  carats,  and  hence  lost  two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  the 
process.  At  the  present  time  tlie  Regent  is  an  ornament  of  the  Imperial  crown  of 
France. 

Tlie  Star  of  the  South,  the  largest  diamond  as  yet  brought  from  Brazil,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  It  weighed,  uncut,  254^  carats.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  a  passion  for  precious  stones, 
had  a  hole  bored  through  it,  and  wore  it  in  its  rough  state  round  his  neck  on 
holidays.  For  the  curious  history  of  its  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Madame  de 
Barrera : — 

“  Three  Brazilians  were,  for  some  imputed  misdemeanour,  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  into  the  wildest  part  of  the  interior.  The  region  of  their 
exile  was  the  richest  in  the  world  ;  every  river  rolled  over  a  bed  of  gold,  every 
valley  contained  inexhaustible  stores  of  diamonds.  The  unfortunate  men  cheered 
the  horrors  of  their  exile  by  the  hope  of  discovering  some  rich  mine  that  w’ould 
obtain  the  revocation  of  their  sentence.  For  six  years  they  continued  their  search, 
and  fortune  was  at  last  propitious.  An  excessive  drought  had  laid  dry  tlie  IkxI  of 
the  river  Abaiti,  about  90  leagues  south-west  of  Serro  do  Trio,  and  here,  while 
working  for  gold,  they  discovered  a  diamond* of  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight. 
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Overwhelmed  with  joy,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  at  all  risks,  to  Villa  Rica,  and 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  governor,  on  beholding  the  magnitude  and 
lustre  of  the  gem,  immediately  apj)ointed  a  committee  of  the  officers  of  the  diamoml 
district  to  rejxjrt  on  its  nature ;  an<l,  on  their  pronouncing  it  a  real  diamond,  it 
was  forthwith  di«i)atched  to  Lislx>n.  It  is  newlless  to  add  that  the  sentence  of 
the  finders  was  revoked.” 

This  stone  was  cut  by  Coster,  of  Amsterdam,  and  our  readers  will  rememlwr 
its  appearance  at  tlic  Great  Exhibition.  We  arc  of  opinion,  however,  tliat  there 
must  be  two  Stars  of  the  South  in  existence,  for  we  understood  from  the  keeper  of 
the  gem  that  it  belonge<l  to  a  Mr.  llalphen,  and,  if  we  were  disposed  to  purchase, 
wo  could  have  it  for  180,0001. 

The  Koh-i-noor  (moimtain  of  light)  came  from  India,  where  its  brother,  the 
Diuia-noor  (sea  of  light),  is  said  to  exist  among  the  treasures  of  Persia,  lliis 
stone,  which  OTiginally  weighed  18C  carats,  is  fii-st  mentioned  by  Baber  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixtwnth  century,  in  his 
autobiograpliy.  Its  earliest  history  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  Indian  fablis.  Balicr 
tells  us  that,  in  tlu!  fourteenth  centm-y,  it  Wiis  an  olil  crown  js-arl  of  the  Riijah  of 
Malwah,  fixnn  whom  it  ctunc  to  Delhi  in  l.‘}04,  with  Ala-i*d-«lin.  In  1.52G,  it  fell 
into  Baber’s  hands,  and  l>eciuncan  heirloom  of  the  Mogul  dyniwty,  and  the  travelling 
jeweller,  Tavernier,  siiw  it  among  the  jewels  of  the  Sultan  Aurungzebe.  Ho 
describes  it. as  a  rose  in  the  shape  of  half  an  egg.  Aurungzebe’s  grandson  lost  it  in 
1739  to  Kuli  Khan,  generally  called  Natlir  Shah,  through  stratagem  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  Ilis  son,  Shah  Kokh,  lost  it  again  to  the  Afghan  Achmet  Shah, 
who,  in  his  tmn,  left  it  to  his  son,  Shah  Soojah.  When  the  latter  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Sikhs  in  1813,  their  leader,  Runjeet  Singh,  took  the  jewel  from 
him,  and  had  it  set  in  an  armlet  between  two  diamonds,  each  of  the  size  of  a 
sparrow’s  egg.  When  the  Siklis  revolted  at  I.ahore  in  1849,  the  crown  jewels,  and 
among  them  the  Koh-i-noor,  were  declared  a  good  prize  by  the  English  army,  who 
presented  it,  in  1850,  to  the  Queen. 

On  its  arrival  in  England,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  re-cut, 
by  which  operation  it  lost  much  of  its  weight,  but  gained  materially  in  brilliancy 
and  general  appearance.  The  re-cutting  began  on  July  IGth,  1852,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  the  first  person  to  place  it  in  the  mill ;  and  the  operation  was 
comiJeted  on  September  7th,  having  taken  thirty-eight  days,  working  twelve  hoiua 
a-day  without  cessation.  According  to  Dr.  Beke,  the  Koh-i-noor,  when  brought 
to  England,  was  only  a  portion  of  the  original  diamond  of  that  name.  W^rites 
the  doctor — 

“At  the  capture  of  Coochan,  there  was  found,  among  the  jewels  of  Neez.** 
Kooli  Khan,  the  chief  of  that  place,  a  large  diamond  slab,  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  from  one  side  of  the  Koh-i-noor.  It  weighed  about  130  carats,  showed  the 
marks  of  cutting  on  the  flat  and  largest  side,  and  appeared  to  correspond  with  the 
Koh-i-noor.” 

Mr.  Tennant  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  great  Russian  diamond  singularly 
corresponds  with  the  Koh-i-noor ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  formed  a 
single  crystal. 

The  Shah  of  Pmia,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Persian  monarch  to  the  Enii)eror  Nicholas,  is  a  magnificent  stone  as 
regiuds  the  beauty  of  its  water  and  lustre  ; .  but  its  8ha[)e  is  irregular.  The  chief 
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intereet  attaching  to  this  gem  is  in  the  inscriptions  which  it  bears  of  its  former 
owners,  engraved  as  follows : —  * 

Ek-Bek-Shah,  \ 

Kizim  Shah,  ?  Lords  of  Iristan. 

Feth  All  Shah,  ) 

The  history  of  the  Sancy  is  most  difficult  to  trace :  it  appears  very  certainly 
to  have  been  one  of  Charles  the  Bold's  three  diamonds,  but  has  been  repeatedly 
confounded  with  the  other  two,  one  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Austria,  while  the  third  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  Popes.  The  most  reliable  account 
is  that  given  by  De  Barante,  who  states  that  the  Sancy  was  sold  at  Lucerne  for 
5,000  ducats  in  1492,  and  passed  into  Portugal.  When  that  kingdom  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Don  Antonio  visited  England  and  France  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  to  regain  his  throne.  While  in  England,  he  pledged  a  very 
valuable  diamond  (the  Sancy)  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  five  thousand  pounds.  To 
get  rid  of  the  daily  importunity  of  the  Portuguese  Pretender,  who  found  the  sum 
insufficient,  while  the  queen  was  disinclined  to  advance  more,  she  restored  him  his 
pledge  without  repayment  of  the  loan.  Nicholas  de  Harlay,  Sieiu:  de  Sancy,  at  that  T 
time  French  ambassador  to  England,  bought  the  diamond  of  Don  Antonio  either  in  | 
London  or  in  Paris :  at  any  rate,  he  became  its  next  owner  for  2,800/.  From  him  • 
the  diamond  obtained  its  name,  and  the  following  romantic  tale  is  connected 
with  it: — 

“  When  Ilenri  IV.  was  conquering  his  kingdom  from  his  subjects,  he  was  on 
one  occasion  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity,  though  that  was  often  the  case.  In  order 
to  aid  his  monarch,  a  faithful  adherent,  the  Sieur  de  Sancy,  bethought  himself  of 
pledging  his  diamond  to  the  Jews  of  Metz,  and  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to 
bring  it  from  Paris.  The  mission  was  fraught  with  peril,  for  the  environs  of  Paris 
w’ere  beset  with  brigands  during  the  civil  wars.  The  understanding,  therefore, 
between  De  Harlay  and  his  messenger  was,  that,  in  case  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  : 
robbers,  he  was  to  swallow  the  diamond.  Finding  that  his  emissary  did  not  return,  | 
the  Sieur  de  Sancy  set  out  to  seek  him ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  his  body  had 
been  found  and  buried  by  peasants,  he  had  it  "opened,  and  recuvered  the  gem.”  j 

After  remaining  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  hands  of  the  Harlay  family, 
the  Sancy  was  sold  by  the  regent,  and  worn  by  Louis  XV.  at  his  coronation.  In 
the  troubles  of  1789  it  disappeared  from  among  the  crown  jewels,  and  was  not 
hoard  of  again  till  a  merchant  brought  it  to  Paris  in  1830.  There  seems  some  j 
difficulty  in  this  affair,  for  the  diamond  of  1830,  alleged  to  be  the  Siincy,  weighed  | 

one  and  a-half  carats  less  tlian  the  original  stone.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  | 

possession  of  Prince  Demidoff.  | 

The  Nassuck  diamond  formed  part  of  the  Deccan  booty  taken  by  the  combined 
armies  imder  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  It  is  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  walnut,  and  was  sold  by  auction  in  1837,  by  order  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Deccan  prize  money.  It  is  valued  at  30,000/.,  but  was  sold  to  a  jeweller  for 
7,200/. 

'fhe  Pigott  diamond  is  beautifully  shaiied,  cut  as  a  brilliant,  and  valued  at 
40,000/.  About  forty  years  ago  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  and  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  young  man,  who  sold  it  for  a  trilling  sum.  It  was  afterwards  purcluvsed 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for  30,000/. 
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The  padishah  is  said  to  poGsess,  among  many  fine  crown  jewels,  a  diamond  of 
147  carats,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  it.  There  are  some  very 
large  uncut  diamonds  in  the  treasury  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  the  largest  of 
which  weighs  138J  carats.  This  collection,  both  for  material  value  and  variety  of 
form  and  colour,  is  indubitably  the  richest  of  all,  and  is  valued  at  3,000,0001. 
sterling.  Next  to  this,  the  most  celebrated  crown  jewels  are  the  Russian,  French, 
and  English,  and  many  private  persons  have  a  magnificent  show  of  diamonds ;  for 
instance,  the  Esterhazy  family,  the  Marquises  of  Londonderry,  Westminster,  &c. 
One  of  the  richest  collections  of  jewellery  is  the  property  of  the  Carneiro  Leao  family 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  possess  diamonds  alone  worth  1,600,0001. 

The  notorious  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  residing  in  Paris,  has  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  diamonds,  valued  at  above  4.50,0001.  A  catalogue  of  his  gems  which 
he  has  published  contains  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  quarto  pages,  and  he  gives 
in  it  the  history  of  each  individual  stone.  One  came  from  a  Turkish  sabre,  and 
after  many  adventures  became  the  property  of  a  Jew  in  Europe;  another  has 
sparkled  in  a  regal  diadem ;  a  third  glistened  on  the  chest  of  a  German  emperor ; 
a  fourth  adorned  the  hat  of  an  archduke.  A  black  diamond,  obtained  from  the 
treasury  of  a  nabob,  served  for  centuries  in  India  as  the  eye  of  an  idol.  A  won- 
drously  fine  pink  brilliant  once  belonged  to  the  jewels  of  the  Emperor  Baber  at 
Agra,  and  is  said  to  be  invaluable. 

A  solitaire  of  twelve  studs  was  once  used  by  the  Emperor  Pedro  of  Brazil  as 
waistcoat-buttons.  A  diamond  ring  of  the  purest  water  belonged  to  ^laria  Stuart, 
as  her  arms  and  the  “  IVI.  S.”  engraved  on  it  prove.  A  pair  of  diamond  earrings 
was  once  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  In  this  way  one 
curiosity  follows  the  other.  The  duke  has  any  quantity  of  diamonds  valued  at 
8,0001.,  4,0001.,  and  6,0001.,  two  at  9,0001.,  one  at  10,5001.,  and  another  at  12,0001. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  he  is  at  the  present  moment  bargaining  for  two  gems — one 
estimated  at  35,0001.,  the  other  at  97,5001. 

The  millionaire,  however,  is  the  slave  of  his  treasure ;  he  dares  not  leave  Paris, 
for  his  diamonds  constitute  the  chain  that  binds  him — he  dares  not  even  sleep  away 
from  home  for  a  single  night,  through  fear  of  being  robbed  of  his  Graal.  He  resides 
in  a  house  which  is  built  less  for  comfort  than  for  safety;  it  is  proof  against  fire  and 
thieves.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty,  thick  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  chevanx 
de  frise,  so  arranged  that,  when  a  strange  hand  is  laid  on  one  of  the  spikes,  a  bell 
immediately  begins  ringing.  This  defence  cost  the  duke  no  less  than  2,0001.  in 
being  made,  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature. 

The  diamonds  are  kept  in  a  safe  let  into  the  ■wall,  and  the  duke's  bed  stands  before 
it,  so  that  no  thief  can  break  in  without  waking  or  murdering  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  all  his  treasures  without  leaving  his  bed.  Were  the 
safe  to  be  broken  open  forcibly,  four  guns  wotdd  be  discharged,  and  kill  the  burglar 
on  the  spot,  and  with  the  discharge  of  the  guns  is  connected  the  ringing  of  an 
alarm-bell  in  every  room  to  arouse  the  household.  The  duke’s  bedroom  lias  only  one 
small  window ;  the  bolt  and  lock  on  his  door  are  of  the  stoutest  iron,  and  can  only 
he  opened  by  a  man  who  knows  the  secret.  A  case,  containing  twelve  loaded 
revolvers,  stanils  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  Who  would  be  willing  to  change  places 
with  this  rich  poor  man  ? 
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A  TALE  OF  OUR  OAVTI  TIMES.  [ 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  “OEETniLL,  A  STOUT  OF  A  SPIBIT.”  j 

CHAPTER  VH. 

mekedeth’s  home.  , 

Mr.  Chichester  had  promised  to  take  his  wife  to  Switzerland,  and  a  fortnight  ■ 

elapsed  after  their  wedding-day  during  which  no  news  came  to  Hendombury  of  ^ 

their  movements.  Mrs.  Chichester  was  not  anxious — she  never  was.  The  idea  of  • 

any  misfortune  or  accident  having  happened  to  her  son  she  could  not  for  one  moment 
realise.  He  was  so  strong,  so  self-reliant,  and  had  never  hitherto  suffered  the  least  i 
inconvenience,  however  protracted  his  travels,  that  Mrs.  Chichester  liad  learnt  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  special  favourites  of  Providence;  and  had  any  one  informed 
her  of  his  death,  she  would  unhesitatingly  have  made  answer  that  she  had  private 
reasons  of  her  own  for  supposing  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  Therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  when  no  news  came  from  the  wanderers,  Mrs.  Chichester  expressed  no  I 

surprise,  and  felt  no  fear.  AVhen  questioned  as  to  their  whereabouts  she  candidly  ' 

acknowlolged  her  ignorance,  but  further  asserted  that  it  must  be  all  right,  because  i 

Edward  was  there.  As  it  would  have  lieen  highly  dLscoiuteous  to  express  a  doubt  | 

as  to  Mr.  Chichester’s  alisoliite  infallibility,  people  took  refuge  in  silence,  or  turned 
the  subject  to  one  on  which  more  brea<lth  of  comment  might  safely  be  indulged. 

ITie  clock  had  just  struck  nine.  'ITie  night  was  chilly,  and  Mrs.  Chichester  had  i 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  by  it,  cosily  ensconced  in 
the  easiest  of  easy  chairs,  whilst  she  rubbed  her  mittened  hands  softly  together  in 
front  of  the  cheery  blaze.  She  luul  just  finished  her  fifth  cup  of  tea,  and  felt 
pleasantly  drowsy.  Mrs.  Chichester  had  been  noted  all  her  life  for  the  placid, 
gracious  politeness  of  her  manners,  and  their  manifestation  was  not  confined  to  | 

reception-nights,  but  was  even  still  more  marked  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  \ 

Indeed,  some  might  have  thought  the  lesson  enforced  with  unnecessary  severity,  ! 

when  they  saw  her  bowing  down  to  the  arm  of  her  chair  to  the  mere  shadows  ‘ 

flickering  about  the  room.  But  over-politeness,  if  not  accompanied  with  insincerity, 
is  certiiinly  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  very  benign  aristocrat, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  tliat  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  hint  that  this  persistent 
demonstration  of  courtesy  to  the  shadows  was  less  the  effect  of  principle  than  of 
pKxligality. 

Presently  a  vision  came  to  Mrs.  Chichester.  There  was  a  buzzing  noise  at  the  j 
door,  which  became  suddenly  transformed  into  a  slender  archway,  from  under  which  ' 
darted  a  train  of  cups  and  saucers,  her  favourite  silver  teapot  taking  the  lead,  and 
making  a  most  energetic  locomotive.  Then  came  the  familiar  whistle,  and  the 
engine  seemed  to  puff  with  less  effort,  gradually  slackening  its  speed  untU  it  made  j 
a  direct  halt.  “  Any  passengers  for  Hendombury  ?"  sang  out  a  loud,  rough  voice ; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  china  cups  gave  a  little  responsive  tinkle,  and  out  of  it 
stepped  her  son,  leading  by  the  liand  a  tall,  pale  lady,  whose  eyes  glowed  and  j 
sparkled  with  almost  savage  light.  Mrs.  Chichester  drew  back  involuntarily, 
though  she  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  jiale-facod  lady  saying,  in  dreary  reproach — 
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“  Aunt  Chichester,  why  don’t  you  come  and  greet  me  ?  Don't  you  know  I  am 
Edward's  wife?" 

She  made  an  attempt — slie  felt  strangely  conscious  it  was  a  terrible  effort — ^to 
step  forward  and  welcome  her  daughter-in-law — and  awoke. 

There  on  the  hearth-rug,  standing  looking  down  upon  her  with  a  face  that 
might  have  been  death-hke  but  for  the  deep,  Uving  blaze  of  the  splendid  eyes,  was 
Meredeth  Chichester. 

“  Well,  mother,”  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  hollow  and  unnatural, 
“  you  see  I  have  come  home.” 

iirs.  Chichester  rubbed  her  eyes,  took  another  rapid  survey  of  the  sombre  figure 
on  the  hearth-rug,  then  glanced  at  the  silver  teapot  on  the  tray  beside  her;  after  this, 
her  faculties,  being  neither  erratic  nor  legionary,  were  all  collected,  and  reaely  for 
active  service.  She  answered,  quite  in  her  natural  tone — 

“Come  and  kiss  me,  my  dear.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Where’s 
Edward  ?” 

“  Here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself,”  replied  IMercdeth,  moving  on  one  side  to 
make  place  for  her  husband  by  his  mother's  chair. 

Then  she  watched  their  meeting  with  a  sort  of  earnest,  eager,  jealous  scrutiny 
which  was  painful  to  see.  They  had  lK)th  forgotten  her  for  the  moment,  and  she 
knew  that  they  hath  Why  had  she  spoken  of  herself  as  come  home  ?  Was  this 
any  home  for  her?  I’hc  mother  and  son  would  cling  together — so  close,  there 
would  be  no  room,  no  near  shelter,  for  her  in  her  helplessness.  She  ought  to  have 
the  first  place  in  her  husband's  heart.  She  had  brought  him  her  Ivauty,  her  youth, 
and  the  most  passionate  love,  and  all  that  she  might  be  counted  infinitely  leas  precious 
than  this  other  woman.  Wliy  should  liis  mother  be  preferred  ?  She  hati  l)ome  him, 
and  she  loved  him  ;  but  then  (iod  had  willed  it  so.  She  only  gave  him  the  natimd 
feeUng  it  had  been  decreed  mothers  should  have  for  their  offspring,  and  she — his 
wife— she  had  loved  him  because  she  must.  No  law  of  nature  had  created  her 
affection  ;  it  had  gone  to  him,  siwntaneous,  unsought,  ample  enough  for  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  capable  of  any  test,  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  a  child’s  first  {mssion,  as  steady 
and  deeply  rooted  as  a  woman’s  mature  tenderness ;  and  what  had  come  to  her  in 
return  for  the  wealth  of  this  gift  but  to  l)e  cast  aside,  unrememliered,  the  first 
night  of  coming  home  with  him,  and  to  be  taught  to  feel  herself  an  alien  at  her 
huslmnd's  hearth  ? 

Meredeth  absolutely  hated  Mrs.  Chichester  at  that  moment ;  and  when  her  son 
turned  round,  and  bethought  himself  of  his  duties  elsewhere,  putting  his  arm  about 
his  wife,  and  trying  to  draw  her  into  the  love-circle  they  had  been  making  entire 
without  her,  Meredeth  drew  herself  sharply  from  his  embrace,  and,  muttering 
something  alwut  taking  off  her  things,  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

Her  room.  She  stoo<l  on  the  threshold  looking  round  upon  it,  and  for  the  first 
time — she  was  such  a  young  wife — there  came  to  her  a  full  realisation  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  Edwiird  Chichester.  What  mockery  it  seemed  to 
call  it  her  room,  when  she  nnust  open  its  door  to  him  at  any  hour,  let  her  long  as  much 
as  she  might  to  Ikj  alone !  There  was  no  jiarting  her  life  from  his  now ;  she  mu.st 
only  strive  to  make  the  chain  as  little  galling  as  she  could.  She  would  try  hard  to 
be  more  forbearing,  less  jealous,  less  exacting.  She  meant  to  be  a  good  wife,  only 
she  knew  that  he  did  not  love  her ;  and  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  be  gentle,  and 
gay,  and  soft-spoken,  when  she  carried  such  a  weight  of  sorrow  about  with  her 
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from  morning  till  night.  But  she  would  try  now,  from  this  moment,  and  perhaps, 
when  he  found  how  much  she  had  changed,  how  patient  she  was,  and  remembered 
that  she  was  young  to  learn  a  painful  lesson  of  submission  and  sacrifice,  his  heart 
would  melt  towards  her,  and  ho  would  take  her  to  him  as  a  true  and  beloved  wife. 

Meredeth  knelt  down  to  pray  that  this  hour  might  come — come  before  all  her 
youth  had  fled  from  her  in  tears — then  she  went  down-stairs.  Mr.  Chichester  rose 
up  at  once  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  brought  her  to  a  scat  between  his  mother 
and  himself. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  JIrs.  Chichester,  softly  stroking  her  hair,  “  what  brought 
you  home  so  soon  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  quite  why  I  wanted  to  come  so  much,  but  I  did,  and  Mr. 
Chichester  was  good  enough  to  humour  my  whim.” 

“  Haven’t  you  learnt  to  call  me  Edward  yet  ?”  said  her  husband.  “  I  begin  to 
fear  I  must  be  a  morose  personage  indeed,  since  I  am  necessarily  ‘  Mr.  Chichester’ 
to  my  own  wife.” 

Meredeth  could  not  trust  her  voice  with  a  reply,  although  she  knew  he  was  ex¬ 
pecting  and  waiting  for  one,  and  rather  curious  to  know  what  it  would  be,  from 
the  steady  way  in  which  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  her  face.  Fortunately  ^Irs. 
Chichester  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  most  opportune  platitude — 

“  You  must  remember,  my  dear,  that  being  a  person’s  ward  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  being  his  wife.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Meredeth  a  little  scornfully  ;  and  Mr.  Chichester’s  eyes 
quitted  her  face  and  went  back  to  the  fire. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  passed  in  a  round  of  dissipation.  The  tenantry  of 
both  estates  had  to  be  feasted  and  feted,  and  dinners  and  school-treats,  varied  by 
an  occasional  banquet  to  higher  friends,  filled  up  the  time,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
any  more  sober  pastimes.  Mr.  Chichester  was  growing  sadly  weary  of  all  this 
dissipation,  and  Meredeth  only  liked  it  because  it  kept  her  from  her  thoughts. 

Mr.  Chichester  stood  and  watched  her  at  times,  as  she  moved  from  group  to 
group,  doing  the  honours  to  his  guests  with  a  self-possession  he  marvelled  to  see  in 
one  so  young ;  and  because  she  was  smiling,  and  gracious,  and  was  always  ready  to 
answer  any  call  upon  her  time  and  attention,  he  fancied  this  kind  of  life  was 
pleasant  to  her  beyond  all  others,  and  that  she  would  be  restless  and  out  of  sorts 
when  the  gaiety  was  passed.  She  would  want  her  house  in  town,  her  box  at  the 
Opera,  her  country-house  crowded  with  visitors.  Alas  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  his  future  life !  since  a  severe  reading  of  his  duty,  and  a  desire  to  atone  for  the 
lack  of  spontaneous  affection,  caused  him  to  acknowledge  a  far  more  exacting 
substitute,  which  would  make  him  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  a  woman  he  could  not 
love.  Poor  Meredeth  I  'Ihere  was  only  one  thing  she  wanted — only  one  thing  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon — and  that  was  her  husband’s  love ;  and  he  never  once 
divined  her  need. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  YELLOW  DRESS. 

Meredeth  had  been  married  about  five  months  when  an  event  occurred  which 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  their  quiet  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Chichester  came  in 
late  to  breakfast  one  morning — a  very  unusual  thing  with  him,  as  he  was  naturally 
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punctual  to  a  degree — and  seated  himself  at  table  with  something  very  like  a  smile 
on  his  lips. 

“  Now,  Meredeth,  you  will  get  a  little  of  the  gaiety  you  so  love,”  he  said,  as  he 
took  his  cup  from  her  hands. 

“  I  don’t  love  gaiety,”  answered  his  wife,  flushing  slightly  as  she  spoke. 

“No?  1  thought  you  did;  it  is  natural  enough  that  you  should,  at  sweet 
seventeen.  In  any  case,  Ix)rd  Glastonbcrry  returns  next  week,  with  all  his  family, 
and  means  to  settle  at  Glastonbcrry-place.  This  will  brighten  up  our  dull 
country  visitings,  and  I  am  really  glad  that  you  should  have  some  chance  of  going 
out — you  have  been  sadly  confined  of  late.” 

“  I  am  perfectly  contented  as  I  am,  thank  you.” 

“  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  you  should  always  be  shut  up  in  this  way — you 
are  much  too  young  to  give  up  the  world.” 

“  Perhaps  I  am,”  she  replied,  listlessly  toying  with  her  sjxwn. 

Mr.  Chichester  examined  her  keenly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  shadow  on  her 
face  passed  to  his  own.  He  did  not  mention  the  subject  again,  unless  it  were  to 
beg  his  mother  to  call  upon  I^iady  Glastonberry  directly  she  arrived.  Meredeth,  of 
course,  went  too,  and,  a  few  days  later,  there  came  a  stately  invitation  to  a  dinner 
at  Glastonberry-place.  The  earl  and  countess  seemed  bent  upon  making  up  for 
their  ten  years’  absence  by  the  rapidity  and  splendour  of  their  present  hospitalities. 

On  the  day  of  the  dinner  party  ISIerodeth  was  dressed  early,  and  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  seating  herself  on  a  sofa  to  wait  until  the  others  sliould 
appear.  She  wore  a  lemon-coloured  dress,  which  suited  well  her  clear  brunette  com¬ 
plexion.  She  had  no  ornament  about  her,  nor  did  she  need  any.  A  diamond  tiara 
could  not  have  been  half  so  becoming  to  her  fresh  young  beauty  as  the  coronet  of 
glossy  braids  that  encircled  her  head,  sending  such  shadows,  such  gleaming  darkness, 
into  the  Imninous  depths  of  her  splendid  eyes.  Presently  slie  heard  her  husband’s 
step  outside,  and  a  warm  flush  rose  to  Meredeth’s  cheek.  She  was  pleased  to  be 
looking  so  beautiful,  and  still  more  pleased  to  think  that,  little  as  he  loved  her,  he 
could  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  She  knew  he  had  entered 
the  room,  and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat,  but  she  would 
not  look  up.  A  suppressed  smile  dimpletl  round  her  crimson  lips.  Why  did  he 
keep  so  quiet,  if  he  were  not  admiring  her?  At  last,  then,  he  had  come  to  take 
pleasure  in  her  beauty.  If  he  only  liked  her  for  that,  it  would  be  better  than  not 
to  be  liked  at  all.  The  degradation  of  inspiring  a  passion  created  from  instinct 
alone  Meredeth  did  not  realise.  She  wanted  to  be  something  in  her  husband's  life 
and  interests ;  she  wanted  to  reign  in  his  thoughts,  and  to  be  caressed  with  real 
love,  and  not  forced  to  own,  as  she  was  always  now,  that  any  show  of  tenderness  on 
his  part  was  the  result  of  a  mere  conscientious  reading  of  his  marriage  vows.  But 
now — perhaps  now — he  would  be  tender  with  her  from  love,  and  not  from  duty. 
This  was  Meredeth’s  delusion,  but  it  was  soon  dispelled. 

“  Good  God !  Sleredeth !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  harsh  and  discordant  she 
could  scarcely  recognise  it  again  ;  “  when  there  are  so  many  other  colours  to  choose 
from,  why  must  you  deck  yourself  out  in  that  wretche<l  yellow  gown  ?” 

Meredeth  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  He  had  never  spoken  sharply  to  her 
before.  He  was  noted  for  perfect  command  of  temper  under  all  circumstances  and 
every  provocation.  I’he  most  refractory  menial  gained  nothing  beyond  a  quiet 
rebuke,  or,  at  any  repetition  of  his  errors,  a  grave  dismissal.  But  the  great  secret 
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of  hifl  power,  and  the  roepectful  awe  with  which  he  ingpirod  every  member  of  hia 
househohl,  was  his  absolute  calmness,  and  the  invariable  justice  of  any  censure  he 
was  forced  to  bestow.  Occasionally  he  might  be  a  little  stern  in  manner,  but  he 
had  never  been  seen  angry  by  any  dependant  yet. 

The  recollection  of  all  this,  and  the  contrast  between  his  words  and  her  dreams, 
stimulated  the  old  spirit  which  had  lain  dormant  in  Meredeth  the  last  few  months. 
Her  eyes  blazed,  her  full  red  lips  began  to  quiver.  She  drew  herself  up  with  a  motion 
of  royal  disdain,  and  said — 

“  If  you  forget  that  I  am  your  wife,  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  I  am 
a  lady.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Meredeth,”  answered  Mr.  Chichester,  in  a  tone  of  profound  sad¬ 
ness.  “  I  am  afraid  I  needetl  your  reminder,  and  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  that  it 
should  lie  so.  But  I  can  hanlly  describe  to  you  the  effect  that  yellow  dress  has  upon 
me.  I  do  not  wish  to  cloud  your  bright  young  life  with  my  miserable  secrets,  or  I 
would  give  an  explanation  of  my  momentary  rudeness,  which,  I  am  sure,  would 
soon  gain  me  yoim  panlon.  It  would  be  too  unreasonable  to  ask  you  to  change 
your  toilet  now,  but  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  if  I  could  feel  certain  that 
you  would  never  wear  the  same  again.” 

Meredeth  had  put  it  on  at  first  solely  to  look  beautiful  in  his  eyes;  she 
would  have  changed  it  at  once,  at  his  mere  suggtstion,  but  for  her  pride.  He  had 
some  great  secret  he  was  keeping  from  her — some  old  love,  perhaps,  which  was 
standing  between  his  heart  and  hers  at  this  very  moment ;  and  was  she  called  upon 
to  respect  the  caprices  of  a  man  who,  whilst  so  unloving  to  herself,  made  some  sort 
of  lialf-acknowledgment  of  affection  elsewhere  ?  She  answcrefl,  very  coldly,  that 
she  was  sorry  the  dnss  did  not  please  him — she  liked  it  so  exceedingly  herself ;  but 
that  it  was  very  probable  she  should  not  wear  it  again,  as  they  went  out  so 
little. 

Mr.  Chichester  looked  disapixiinted  at  her  reply.  Was  this  the  young  girl  who 
had  been  so  fearful  that  he  shouhl  ever  regret  their  marriage-day?  He  knew  that 
this  change  might  be  his  own  doing ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  himself,  it  influenced  his 
manner  to  his  wife  all  through  the  evening.  lie  never  came  near  her  once,  leaving 
her  altsolutely  to  the  attentions  of  liord  (llastonlierry’s  eldest  son,  a  self-sufficient 
young  guardsman,  whose  English  pride  had  gained  a  flavoirr  of  French  audacity 
during  his  long  residence  abroad.  He  thoiight  it  the  finest  possible  fun  to  make 
love  to  married  women,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  Merefleth  by  his  exclusive 
admiration  as  to  render  her  conspicuous  above  all  the  ladies  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Chichester  grew  graver  and  graver  every  moment.  He  could  see  that  th® 
young  guardsman  sought  to  compromise  Meredeth,  and  establish  a  provincial  repu¬ 
tation  for  bonnes  fortunes.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  birth  and  position 
of  his  intended  victim,  and,  never  having  been  in  his  native  county  since  boyhood, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  not.  He  had  selected  her  because  her  beauty 
and  grace  promised  to  give  eclat  to  his  conquest,  and  he  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  single  out  her  husband  from  amongst  the  assembled  guests.  Presently 
the  Honourable  George  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  new  divinity  should  be  made 
to  sing.  Poor  Mere<leth !  She  denied  him  over  and  over  again,  but  .all  to  no 
piuqwse.  She  was  most  anxious  not  to  attract  attention,  and  spoke  her  refus.ala  as 
quietly  as  she  could ;  but  he  was  quite  as  much  bent  upon  drawing  her  into  general 
notice,  and  Meredeth  perceived,  with  infinite  distress,  that  the  ladies  were  gradually 
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deserting  her  side  of  the  room,  and  leaving  her  to  the  temler  mercies  of  tlic  guards¬ 
man  and  his  friends. 

“  Now  do — really  you  must  sing,  I  am  sure — you’ve  got  that  sort  of  face,  you 
know.  I  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  whether  people  ought  to  sing  or  not— can’t 
you?  Pray  don’t  be  obdurate ;  we  are  waiting,  all  of  us — we  actually  are — for  you 
to  begin.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  but  indeed  I  never  sing.” 

“  Come,  now,  really  that’s  too  bad ;  you’re  putting  ns  off  with  excuses.  1 
shall  go  and  ask  somelxxly  if  you’re  not  a  regular  nightingale.  Whom  do  you  know 
here  ?" 

“  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  information  on  the  point,”  said  a  calm,  cold 
voice  at  his  side  ;  “  Mrs.  Chichester  docs  not  sing.” 

I’he  Honourable  George  whcele<l  about,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Chichester  himself.  The  perfect  dignity  of  that  tall,  upright  figure,  and  grave, 
handsome  countenance,  awefl  even  the  young  guardsman  out  of  the  insolent  retort 
that  was  trembling  on  his  lips.  He  found  it  convenient  to  bow  instead. 

Merodeth  rose,  only  too  glad  to  be  release<l  from  her  awkward  situation.  Seeing 
his  prey  about  to  escape,  the  Honourable  George  regained  his  old  assurance.  He 
bent  forward  to  Meredeth’s  ear,  and  saiil,  in  a  tone  of  confidential  pertness — 

“  Is  that  your  husband  ?  I  say,  really,  it’s  a  dooced  shame :  why,  he’s  old 
enough  to  be  your  papa.” 

“  Mrs.  Chichester  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  her  to  pass.” 

Mr.  Chichester  was  as  quiet  as  before — even  quieter,  perhaps ;  but  the 
guardsman  met  the  full  glance  of  an  eye  which  counselled  him,  in  a  language  of 
its  own,  to  give  in  at  once,  or  take  the  consequences.  So  he  moved  aside ;  and 
Meredeth,  only  too  grateful  for  this  timely  deliverance,  walked  away,  rejoicing,  on 
her  husband’s  arm.  Air.  Chichester  placed  her  in  a  seat  at  his  mother’s  side,  and 
then  left  her  again.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  the  air  of  a  vigilant  Cerberus ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  quite  determined  that  the  motive  and  moaning  of  his  actions 
should  be  understood.  Under  Mrs.  Chichester’s  care  Meredeth  was  perfectly  safe 
from  the  guardsman’s  impertinent  attentions,  and  her  credit  amongst  the  ladies 
would  be  restored.  Mrs.  Chichester’s  position  was  so  well  assured,  and  her  birth 
and  breeding  so  well  known  to  be  the  very  best  of  their  kind,  that  to  be  placed 
under  her  protection  was  a  certain  guarantee  of  respectability  and  future  good 
behaviour,  ’fhe  soft,  flushed  cheek,  and  large,  timid  eyes,  dodging  behind  Mrs. 
Chichester’s  dress  cap  and  white  hair,  came  to  be  regarded  with  favour  even  by 
the  most  austere. 

Mr.  Chichester  had  shown  himself  to  possess  as  much  tact  as  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Quite  a  buzz  of  admiration  and  approval  followed  Meredeth’s  departure, 
an  aged  duchess  vehemently  declaring  that  Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  very  sweet¬ 
looking  young  person,  and  the  very  counterpart  of  herself  when  seventeen. 

Still,  Meredeth  was  not  quite  satisfled  with  the  impression  she  had  made  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Chichester  looked  gravely  displeased,  and  she  could  not  wonder  that 
he  did;  for,  though  Mr.  Cadurcis  had  shown  unwarrantable  familiarity  towards  the 
last,  it  was  certainly  in  consequence  of  her  encouragement  earlier  in  the  evening. 
But  Meredeth  hiul  gone  out  that  night  smarting  under  a  new  proof  of  her  husband’s 
indifference,  and  ha<l  been  visited  with  the  wild,  wicked  desire  to  show  him  tliat 
others  could  value  that  wliich  he  counted  of  such  small  worth.  She  forgot  the 
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heart-burnings  and  tears  which  must  always  follow  such  triumphs.  If  she  could  not 
have  her  husband's  love,  surely  his  respect  was  better  than  nothing  at  all.  And 
now  she  had  forfeited  even  that.  She  was  ashamed,  grieved,  and  sad,  all  together ; 
and  she  wept  silently  in  the  corner  of  her  carriage  until  they  reached  home. 

Mrs.  Chichester  did  not  mend  the  breach  by  her  congratulations  before  she 
retired  to  rest.  One  feels  inclined  to  admit  tact  as  a  virtue  when  one  finds  how  much 
uneasiness  may  be  caused  by  the  best-hearted  people  in  the  absence  of  this  gift. 

Knowing  her  son  to  be  so  strict  in  his  notions — knowing  his  standard  of  feminine 
propriety  to  be  such  a  difficult  one— Mrs.  Chichester,  of  course,  felt  morally  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  not  be  pleased  at  the  painful  notoriety  into  which  Mcredeth’s 
coquetry  had  brought  her  early  in  the  evening.  She  had  a  most  benign  desire  to 
propitiate  him  and  soften  the  persistent  gravity  of  his  manner ;  and  she  fancied 
that  these  combined  results  would  best  be  effected  by  assmning  that  Merodeth’s 
lUbiU  at  Glastonberry-pLace  had  been  a  legitimate  triumph,  instead  of  a  skilfully- 
covered  retreat. 

So  she  patted  hleredeth’s  cheek  as  she  passed  out  of  the  door  held  ojicn  for  her 
by  her  dutiful  daughter-in-law,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  was  not,  perliaps,  quite 
BO  convincing  as  she  meant  it  to  be — 

“  My  dciir,  you  had  quite  a  success  this  evening.” 

ilcredeth  gave  a  sliort,  uneasy  laugh,  because,  in  truth,  she  could  think  of  no 
suitable  answer,  and  felt  that  silence  would  appear  awkward,  or,  perhaps,  some  sort 
of  an  ackiiowledgiuent  of  her  fault ;  but  she  was  conscious  afterwards  that  the 
latter  course  would  have  been  advisable.  Mr.  Chichester  would  think  her  daring 
as  well  as  frivolous ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  rather  everything  to  lose,  by 
suggesting  the  combination.  She  glanced  nervously  in  her  husband’s  direction, 
and  found  that  he  was  regarding  her  steadily  and  searchingly  with  an  eye  which, 
if  grave  before,  had  now  become  stern. 

“  It  was  a  success,”  he  answered  with  cold  severity,  “  of  which  I  feel  inclined 
to  deprecate  any  future  repetition.  To-night,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have 
had  reason  to  blush  at  the  sound  of  my  own  name.” 

“  What  could  you  expect  ‘i”’  replied  Meredeth,  in  a  tone  of  childish  pique. 
“  You  never  came  near  me  yourself.” 

“  Then  you  w’ish  me  to  understand  that  you  are  not  to  be  trusted,  unless  under 
my  immediate  protection  ?” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  imderstand !  Why  should  I?”  exclaimed  Meredeth, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  rage  through  their  tears.  “  You  don’t  care  a  straw  for 
me,  and  you  never  did.  I  dare  say  you  can’t  even  make  out  why  other  people 
should  think  me  pretty.  You  don’t  yourself,  and  you  only  treat  me  with  some 
sort  of  regard  because  you’re  afraid  I  shall  go  and  do  something  a  Chichester  never 
did  do,  and  stain  your  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  People  may  call  this  sort  of 
pride  very  noble,  and  so  on ;  but  I  don’t — I  call  it  paltry  and  selfish.  It  is  always 
asking,  but  never  giving,  and  craves  and  clamours  for  sacrifices  like  a  hungry  child 
for  food.  Directly  you  have  satisfied  one  of  its  exactions,  another  springs  up  in  its 
place.” 

^Meredeth  halted  a  moment  to  recover  her  breath,  and  then  Mr.  Chichester 
spoke  again. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as  cold,  “  that  you  should  have 
found  me  exacting.  I  will  endeavom:  to  giye  you  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the 
future.” 
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At  this  moment  the  butler  brought  in  the  night  candles ;  and  Mr.  Chichester  at 
once  rose,  handed  one  to  Meredeth,  then  took  his  own.  That  he  did  not  intend 
the  discussion  should  continue  was  very  evident ;  and  Meredeth  obeyed  his  implied 
wishes,  and  went  silently  to  bed.  But,  though  sleepless  himself,  Mr.  Chichester 
knew  not  that  the  quiet  figure  at  his  side  was  weeping  mutely  all  through  the 
night,  and  that  her  wide-open  eyes  greeted  the  dawn  through  their  tears. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HOMOUR.tBLE  GEORGE  SHRINKS  FROM  THE  LION  HE  HAS  AROUSED. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Chichester  showed  himself  as  thoughtful  and  considerate 
to  his  wife  as  ever.  Meredeth  could  not  perceive  that  a  single  attention  he  had 
accustomed  her  to  expect  was  lacking ;  and  yet  she  felt  the  alienation  between 
them,  without  being  able  to  define  exactly  in  what  it  consisted. 

If  never  loving,  Mr.  Chichester  had  always  been  tender  to  her — that  tender¬ 
ness  which  a  brave,  honourable  man  shows  instinctively  to  the  weak  woman 
marriage  has  place<l  so  much  in  his  power.  But  he  was  not  tender  now — only 
kind ;  and  Meredeth  hated  this  kindness,  seeing  in  it  a  constant  reminder,  as  it  wiis 
the  painful  shadow,  of  a  more  precious  substance  lost  to  her  now  for  evermore. 

Once  to  fall  from  Mr.  Cliichester’s  respect  and  regard  was  to  fall  for  ever. 
He  was  not  unforgiving ;  he  bore  no  enmity ;  he  felt  no  resentment ;  only  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  take  any  into  his  life ;  and  if  they  betrayed  his  trust,  and  for¬ 
feited  this  place  by  their  own  folly,  it  was  a  part  of  his  self-sufficing,  self-contained 
nature  that  he  could  not  reinstate  them  in  their  former  position,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  on  himself  for  any  necessity  he  might  feel  for  companionshix) 
and  sympathy. 

The  days  went  on,  each  one  showing  Meredeth  more  and  more  plainly  the 
greatness  of  her  loss  and  the  hopelessness  of  recovery.  She  grew  despairing — 
reckless  at  last.  If  she  could  only  have  movetl  him  to  anger,  it  would  have  been 
almost  a  relief  :  there  seemed  to  her  such  absolute  indifference  in  his  calmness.  If 
she  attempted  any  provocation,  he  would  only  open  wide  his  eyes,  and  regard  her 
with  a  long,  steady  glance,  as  grave  as  pitying ;  but  his  resolute  stoicism  never 
wavered  one  instant.  And  it  was  useless  to  expect  that  it  would ;  for  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  putting  a  strict  guard  upon  himself,  lest  she  should  have  need  to  remind 
him  again  that  she  was  a  lady,  and  his  wife.  One  morning,  rising  from  table  after 
a  miserable  scene,  wherein  it  had  suddenly  struck  Meredeth  that  his  perfect  in¬ 
difference  to  her  removed  all  the  sting  from  her  little  sallies,  she  suddenly  began  to 
question  herself  anxiously  as  to  Mr.  Chichester’s  motives  for  seeking  her  as  his  wife. 
Could  it  have  been  money  ?  No — no — a  hundred  times,  no !  Mr.  Chichester,  so 
honourable,  so  noble,  so  moderate  in  his  tastes,  that,  until  his  marriage,  he  had 
scarcely  spent  one-half  of  his  income — the  thought  was  an  unworthy  one  indeed, 
and  she  hastened  to  make  mental  atonement  for  it  by  magnifying  all  the  good  and 
noble  quaUtics  she  knew  her  husband  to  possess.  But  there  must  have  been  some 
weighty  reason,  for  Mr.  Chichester  was  not  the  man  to  take  any  step  lightly, 
especially  such  a  serious  one  as  marriage.  This  reason  she  must  find  out. 

It  occurred  to  Meredeth  tlmt  Mrs.  Chichester  might  possibly  know  something 
on  the  point,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  her  suggestions  might  afford  some  faint  indica- 
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tioDB  of  the  truth.  So  slie  wont  to  her  directly  after  breakfast,  and  dashed  into 
the  subject  at  once,  in  her  usual  vehement,  unguarded  fashion. 

“  Mother,  can  you  tell  me  why  Mr.  Chichester  ever  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  ?” 

“  My  dear !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chichester,  looking  like  a  person  who  has  been 
caught  in  some  trap  it  has  been  the  anxious  study  of  her  life  to  avoid. 

“  Can’t  you  tell  me,  mother  ?” 

“  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  asked  me.  I  should  so  much 
rather  not  mention  it,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“  But  I  do  mind,  of  coiusc.  I  can’t  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  ever.  Mr.  Chichester 
makes  it  so  evident  that  he  did  not  marry  me  for  love,  that  it  is  only  natural  I  should 
think  to  inquire  what  his  real  motive  was.” 

“  There  might  have  been  several  motives — there  often  are  in  cases  of  that 
kind.” 

Mrs.  Chichester  hoped  to  entangle  Meredeth  in  a  web  from  which  she  should 
find  it  hopeless  to  extricate  herself ;  and  she  thought,  in  all  sincerity,  that,  finding 
the  question  so  complicated,  Meredeth  would  abandon  it  in  despair,  according  to 
her  own  habit  on  similar  occasions.  But  she  was  not  accustomed  to  resort  to 
these  httle  subterfuges ;  and,  in  her  anxiety  lest  this  one  should  miscarry,  she 
dropped  three  stitches  in  her  knitting.  But  the  keen-eyed  girl  opposite  was  reading 
her  through  and  through.  AVhen  Mrs.  Chichester  bent  exultant  over  her  work, 
pretending  to  be  anxiously  occupied  with  the  refractory  loops,  Meredeth  said,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  determination — 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  know  them  all,  if  you  please.” 

“  Know  them  all !”  echoed  Mrs.  Chichester,  surprised  beyond  measure  that 
any  one  sliould  give  herself  and  others  so  much  trouble  for  such  a  poor  result. 
“  They  are  not  of  the  least  consequence,  and  you  would  be  tired  to  death.  We 
had  better  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is.  Indeed,  I  hear  Edward  in  the  passage : 
of  course  he  is  coming  here.  We  couldn’t  talk  of  all  this  before  him.” 

“  He  has  passed,”  said  Meredeth  quietly. 

“  Impossible,  my  dear !  Why,  he  Inisn’t  been  in  to  wish  mo  good  morning  yet. 
Call  him,  child ;  he  can’t  mean  to  neglect  me  in  this  way.” 

“  But  you  see,  aunt  Chichestei’,  if  you  do  not  answer  mo  to-day,  you  would 
have  to  do  so  to-morrow,  unless  you  wish  me  to  ask  Mr.  Chichester.” 

This  alternative  was  worse  than  the  other,  iirs.  Chichester  resigned  herself  to 
her  fate. 

“  You  kuow  he  always  had  a  grciit  ri^anl  for  youV” 

“  Yes,  yes — of  course !’’  exclaimed  Meredeth  impatiently. 

“  He  thought  you  a  very  interesting  child — ho  always  said  so ;  and  he  considered 
that,  being  so  iKculiar  and  talented,  home  rearing  was  scarcely  strict  enough,  and 
that  was  why  you  were  sent  to  school.” 

“  But  I  don't  want  to  know  why  I  was  sent  to  school :  I  want  to  know  why 
Edward  Chichester  married  me.” 

“  Well,  I  was  g«ng  to  tell  you,  my  dear.  But  first  you  must  promise  me 
faithfully  tluvt  you  won’t  be  angry  with  jioch*,  dear  Miss  Krskiue.  She  did  it  for 
the  best,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Yes — go  on.’’ 

“  But  promise  me  iirst.” 

“  I  promise  you.” 
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“  Well,  niy  dear,  she  came  down  here  one  day,  and  she  was  so  distressed  it  was 
quite  pretty  to  see ;  and  she  said  it  was  such  a  weight  on  her  mind  that  she  really 
couldn’t  bear  it  any  longer.” 

“  What  wasV” 

“  We  are  coming  to  that,”  replied  Airs.  Chichester,  who,  if  forced  to  tell  the 
tale  at  all,  meant  to  tell  it  in  her  own  way.  ‘‘And  she  asked  me  if  it  could  be 
wrong  to  speak  of  such  a  thing,  when  it  might  do  so  much  good,  and  set  all  things 
straight.  And  I  said,  ‘  No and  I  made  her  sit  down  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  and 
compose  herself;  and  then  she  told  me  all  about  it — how  you  had  altered  so  terribly 
of  late,  it  was  quite  sad ;  and  how  you  had  evidently  something  on  your  mind  you 
didn’t  like  to  speak  about ;  and  that  really  she  was  so  hurt,  and  so  on - 

“WeU?” 

“And  then  it  all  came  out  that  you  had  attached  yourself  to  Edward,  and  that, 
if  something  weren’t  done,  you  would  pine  away  to  nothing - ” 

“  She  told  you  that  ?”  ' 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  was  quite  overcome.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  breakfast  at 
the  time,  but  I  sent  everything  away.  I  couldn’t  eat  another  mouthful,  and, 
directly  kliss  Erskiue  was  gone,  I  made  Breuchley  tell  Edward  that  1  should  be 
glad  if  he  would  step  into  my  room  for  a  minute  or  two.” 

“And  then  you  informe<l  him  that  I  was  dying  of  love  for  him?” 

“  No,  not  quite  that,  because  Miss  Erskine  didn’t  seem  to  feel  sure  herself  that 
you  would  die ;  but  I  explained  just  how  matters  were.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?”  inquired  Meredeth,  preserving  a  calmness  w'hich  quite 
reassured  Mrs.  Chichester,  although  a  keen  observer  might  have  felt  inclined  to 
view  it  in  a  totally  different  light. 

“  He  was  quite  severe  upon  iK)or,  dear  Miss  Erskine,  and  called  her  indelicate 
and  interfering,  and  harsher  names  altogether  than  Edward  is  accustomed  to  use, 
especially  when  speaking  of  a  lady.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  tliat.” 

“  My  dear  1”  exclauued  Mrs.  Chichester,  in  simple  sincerity  of  reproach,  “  you 
shouldn’t  say  so  I  I  was  so  exceedingly  sorry  myself !  It  seemed  hanl,  when  jxwr, 
dear  Miss  Erskine  meant  everytliiiig  for  the  best,  that  slie  should  be  so  luiisldy 
judged.  She  said  at  the  time  that  her  motives  could  not  be  misinterpreted,  because 
your  marriage  would  go  entirely  against  her  interests,  and  ding  her  on  the  wide 
world  again.” 

“  With  a  comfortable  pension,”  said  Meredeth  snceringly. 

“  Of  coiuse  she  didn't  know  that.  She  mentioned  {particularly  that,  such  a  short 
time  as  she  had  been  with  you,  she  had  no  right  to  ex{KPCt  anything  of  the  kind. 
My  dear  Meredeth,”  slie  concluded  very  gravely,  “  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  share 
Edwitrd's  prejudice  against  {xx)r  Miss  Erskiue.” 

“  But,  mother,  you  liaven’t  told  me  all  yet.  I  su]ppoae  Edward  was  not  easily 
persuade*!  to  take  pity  on  me?” 

“  Not  so  easily  as  I  could  have  wishe*l,  certainly ;  but  when  I  tohl  him  how 
necessary  it  was  that  he  should  have  an  heir  to  the  estate,  he  became  more 
reasonable.” 

“  Oh,  mother !  you  didn’t  say  that !” 

Mrs.  ChichesteT  o|x*ni*d  wiile  her  calm  grey  vjvB,  looked  a  little  curiously  into 
Meredeth’s  hot,  indignant  f:we,  an* I  then  sai*!  *iuietly — 
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“  Why  not,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Oh,  mother  I  it  wasn’t  nice  !  It  was  trying  to  make  him  marry  me  from  bad 
motives ;  it  was  showing  me  to  him  in  a  gross  light.  You  did  not  mean  it  unkindly, 
I  dare  say,  but  it  was  such  a  pity  to  speak  of  me  so  to  him.  You  have  made  me 
feel  ashamed  of  myself,  and  afraid  of  my  husband.  I  don’t  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  more — I  have  heard  enough  already ;  but  mind,  mother,  if  ever  you  should 
see  me  holding  my  head  high,  or  speaking  too  proudly,  remind  me  that  Edward 
Chichester  married  me  because  he  wanted  an  heir ;  and  if  I  hold  my  head  high 
then,  you  may  know  that  I  have  lost  the  power  of  being  ashamed,  and  am  utterly 
undone.” 

And  she  went  away  sorrowful  and  ashamed,  smothering  her  tears,  resolute  to 
give  them  no  indulgence,  but  feeling  as  if  her  heart  had  been  stricken  with  a  disease 
which  must  be  beyond  all  future  cure. 

And  so  the  young  believe  always ;  they  cannot  realise  that  the  only  incurable 
nialatly  is  death. 

A  sharp  walk  was  always  Meredeth’s  best  remedy  against  any  mental  dis¬ 
turbance.  So  she  hurried  on  her  things,  and  was  soon  swallowing  great  draughts 
of  the  pimj,  cool  air.  She  had  not  meant  to  quit  the  grounds,  but  the  excitement 
of  her  thouglits  urged  her  unconsciously  beyond  herself.  Presently  she  became 
aware  that  she  was  out  into  the  lanes,  and  a  good  mile  from  home.  She  was 
about  to  retnvce  her  steps  with  all  speed,  when  slie  heard  the  voice  of  Mr.  Cadurcis 
close  behind,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  animation — 

“  Now,  really,  how  very  fortunate !  I  have  been  hoping  to  meet  you  every 
day — I  actuidly  have,  upon  my  honour — and  I  began  to  be  afraid  at  last  that 
Bluebeard  kept  you  under  lock  and  key.” 

“  You  do  him  the  greatest  possible  injustice,”  said  Meredeth,  too  full  of  her 
wrongs  to  resent  this  speech  as  she  ought.  “  People  do  not  care  enough  for  their 
wives  now-o’-days  to  bike  such  precautions.” 

“  Don’t  they  really  ?  How  improiier !  I  thought  people  were  always  quite 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  be  if  I  had  a  beautiful 
wife,  upon  my  honour  I  should.  You  wouldn’t  think  it,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  almost  as  much  domesticated  as  a  pussy-cat.” 

“  No ;  I  certainly  should  not  have  thought  it.” 

“  You  wouldn't,  really?  How  unkind !  I  begin  to  be  quite  afraid  of  you ;  I 
see  you  are  dreadfully  satirical.” 

“  I  wasn’t  aware  of  it ;  but  indeed  I  must  bid  you  good  morning.  I  only 
came  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  have  stayed  already  more  than  an  hour.” 

“  Now,  really,  that's  veiy  unkind  of  you,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
myself.  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  the  most  unlucky  dog  in  the  world.” 

He  put  on  an  expression  so  comically  doleful,  that  Meredeth  could  not  help 
laughing  outright  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  bade  him  good  day.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  laugh,  the  young  guardsman  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips,  had  already 
pressed  one  kiss  on  them,  in  spite  of  all  Meredeth’s  efforts  at  release,  and  was  about 
to  take  one  more,  when  he  suddenly  started  back  several  paces,  dropped  Meredeth’s 
hand  as  if  it  had  biu-nt  him,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  most  emphatic  “  By  Jove !” 

There  stood  Mr.  Chichester  right  in  front  of  the  discomfited  pair. 

He  raised  his  hat  to  the  Honourable  George  with  a  civility  which  was  all  the 
more  elaborate,  perhaps,  from  the  hot,  passionate  tumult  of  feeling  he  was  holdings 
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down  mute  within  him  ;  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife,  and,  without  a  word 
having  been  spoken,  quietly  led  her  away. 

For  a  time  the  silence  between  them  was  unbroken.  Then  Meredeth  felt  that, 
if  this  suspense  were  to  endure  much  longer,  she  must  faint  or  scream,  and  she 
exclaimesl  pitifully — 

“  Why  don’t  you  speak?  I  don’t  mind  wh.at  it  is,  only  say  something.” 

He  tm-ned  his  face  her  way  then,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  white  to  the  very  lips. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  that  which  you  would  most  like  to  hear.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give  you  back  your  liberty,  at  least  in  the  w.ay 
you  would  most  value.  I  can  offer  you  a  lifelong  riddance  of  my  presence,  and 
perfect  silence  on  the  subject  of  my  claims.  If  you  could  think  of  any  other 
scheme  seeming  to  promise  more  relief,  I  should  be  willing  enough  to  entertain  it. 
I  have  had  no  time  to  mature  my  jilaiis  or  properly  weigh  any  proposition,  therefore 
any  suggestions  from  you  would  ease  my  mind  of  some  future  anxiety.  Tell  me, 
do  you  approve  of  my  decision  ?” 

“  I — I  don’t  understand  you.  You  can’t  think  th.at  I  meant  him  to  kiss  my 
hand  ?” 

“  I  hiid  deciiled  not  to  enter  upon  that  subject  at  all.  What  is  done,  is  done, 
and  cannot  now  be  altered  or  remeilied.  If  I  coull  feel  myself  absolutely  without 
blame  all  through,  it  would  be  a  different  thing ;  but  we  will  have  no  angry 
recriminations,  as  we  are  going  to  part  so  soon.” 

“  Then  you  mean  to  leave  me  ?” 

“Yes;  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do,  at  least  for  a  time,  I  have  had 
business  in  the  North  awaiting  my  attention  for  the  last  month ;  I  shall  go  there 
this  evening  and  stay  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can  make  some  more 
regular  arrangement  as  to  the  future.  These  few  days  of  reflection  will  be  of 
use  to  us  both.  If  you  should  decide  to  rcuiaia  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  could 
settle  in  the  North ;  but  if  you  should  prefer  a  new  place  and  new  a.ssociations, 
under  the  circumstances,  pray  believe  that  Holm  Cray  is  quite  at  your  disposal, 
and  with  a  little  care  and  expense  might  be  made  a  very  desirable  residence. 
You  may  command  my  time  and  attention  on  any  and  every  occasion.  Of  course 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  w’e  shall  have  another  meeting  before  our 
final  separation.  I  am  anxious  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  my  power  for  having 
kept  you  six  months  bound  to  me  and  niy  home.  In  the  pleasure  of  renewed 
liberty  you  may,  perhaps,  come  to  panlon  mo  my  error,  .and  think  of  me  ag.ain  as 
the  tender  guardian  of  your  childhood  rather  tliau  the  exacting  husband  of  your 
youth.” 

And  before  slic  could  answer  him  he  had  entered  the  house,  and  was  gone  from 
her  sight. 

She  saw  him  again  for  a  minute  or  two  just  before  he  left.  Mrs.  Chichester 
sent  up  to  her  room,  urging  that  she  should  come  down  at  once,  as  Edward  was 
about  to  start ;  and  Meredeth  could  not  refuse  without  making  .an  undue  parable 
of  their  wretched  misunderstanding.  But  some  of  the  servants  were  in  the  hall, 
and  Mrs.  Chichester  was  so  full  of  her  cautions  against  all  |X)6siblc  contingenci(.“s 
and  cal,amitie8,  that  the  coldness  of  their  parting  words  passed  unobserve<l. 

Mr.  Chichester  went,  and  Meredeth  had  not  stayed  him,  though  her  very  hoait 
travelled  with  him  on  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  IN  A  NEW  DRESS. 

No  sooner  was  her  husband  gone,  tlian  Meredeth,  finding  her  present  home 
unendurable,  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Hendombury  Hail.  She  thought,  poor 
child,  that  she  might,  perhaps,  get  some  peace  there ;  as  if  we  must  not  carry  our 
troubles  with  us,  wherever  we  may  go. 

She  was  sitting  alone  one  evening,  her  pale  face  bent  over  the  fire,  in  which 
her  large,  hollow  eyes  were  tracing  quaint  images,  in  order  to  while  away  the  time, 
when  the  maid-servant — who,  with  the  housekeeper  and  a  lad,  now  formed  the  sole 
staff  of  domestics  needed  at  the  hall — opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  a  lady  visitor. 
Meredeth  rose,  and  a  familiar  voice  gave  her  greeting  at  once. 

“  My  dear  Meredeth,  I  am  sure  you  will  take  me  in,  won’t  you  ?  I  am  on  my 
way  to  a  situation  in  the  North,  and  received  a  letter  tliis  morning,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  my  journey,  putting  me  off  three  whole  days,  wliich  is 
exceedingly  awkward,  as  I  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  myself  in  the  meantime.” 

“  You  must  remain  hero,  of  coimsc,”  said  Meredeth,  removing  Mademoiselle 
Dugale’s  (for  she  it  was)  wrappers.  “  I  am  very  ghul  you  thought  to  pay  me  this 
visit,  fur  I  am  all  alone.  We  will  be  as  cosy  as  2>ossible,  and  have  a  long,  long  talk 
about  old  times.” 

“And  Mr.  Chichester?” 

“  Oh,  he  is  away and  Meredeth’s  face  clouded  visibly. 

“  Meredeth,”  resumed  Mademoiselle  Dugalc,  after  a  pause,  “  you  have  grown 
very  handsome,  but  you  are  looking  ill.” 

“  I  have  not  felt  quite  strong  of  late,”  answered  Meredeth,  blushing  rosy-red  up 
to  the  very  roots  of  her  liair. 

“  Ah !”  and  the  keen,  deeply-lined  face  of  the  Scotchwoman  bent  over  the  fire 
in  its  turn.  Meredeth  bustled  away,  “  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,”  and  the 
other,  crouching  above  the  fiickering  blaze,  went  back,  in  thought — a  long,  dreary 
journey — to  the  days  of  her  youth.  Spectre  after  spectre  danced  out  of  the  fire  to 
meet  her,  all  eager  to  clutch  her  hand  and  to  whisper  old  memories  in  her  ear ;  and 
lower  and  lower  went  the  shrewd,  hard-featured  face,  until  you  might  have  sworn 
that  the  tears  were  falling  so  fast  into  her  bosom,  that  the  furtive  hand  grew 
wear}'  of  wiping  them  away. 

But,  when  Meredeth  returned.  Mademoiselle  Dugale,  alert  and  cheery,  was  ready, 
waiting  for  the  long  clmt  about  old  times.  Then  came  tea,  garnished  with  some 
savoury  little  dish  concocted  a  I'imprompta  for  the  unexpected  visitor. 

“  Do  you  hear  often  from  Mr.  Chichester?”  inquired  mademoiselle,  when  they 
drew  round  the  fire  again. 

“  No.” 

And  again  hladcmoiselle  Dugale  noticed  tlie  cloud  which  always  seemed  to 
follow  any  mention  of  the  husband’s  name. 

“  lie  is  a  bad  correspondent,  I  supjiose  ?” 

“  Probably.” 

“  If  you  should  be  writing,  woidd  you  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  about  my 
arrival  ?” 

“  Just  as  you  like,” 
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You  see,  I  shall  be  gone  before  he  retui'us,  and,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  me, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while.” 

“  1  shall  not  be  writing.” 

“  Ah !  Then  you  are  expecting  him  home  ag-ain  in  a  few  days  ?” 

“  He  went  for  a  fortnight.  He  will  be  back,  I  fancy,  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Just  the  day  before  I  go ;  tliat  is  to  say,  if  you  can  roidly  keep  me  so  long 
without  inconvenience.  Ah  !  by-the-bye,  talking  of  husbands,  I  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Tyndall  before  I  cHiue  away.  She  hail  tlie  most  comical  httle  bumlle  of  red  flesh, 
edged  with  white,  in  ha*  arms,  which  I  was  sorry  1  could  nut  admire,  as  I  was 
evidently  expected  to  be  in  raptures  with  its  embryo  cluirms.  But  1  never  did 
affect  babies.  I  don’t  think  I  was  meant  for  a  woman.  I  have  no  tenderness 
al)out  me — at  least,  I  presume  not — ^for  I  am  immeasurably  bored  by  children  who 
talk,  let  them  be  ever  so  sharp  for  their  years ;  and  as  for  infants — ^ugh !  I  suffer 
when  I  look  upon  them.” 

“  Do  you?”  said  Meredeth  softly  ;  “  I  love  tliem  so  dearly.” 

“  What  for?” 

“  Because  tliey  are  so  helpless,  and  deixjndent,  and  tender.  It  must  be  so  sweet 
to  be  instinctively  looked  up  to  for  everything,  even  the  means  of  life,  imd  that  by 
a  little  creature  who  is  a  better  and  purer  part  of  yourself.  I  love  all  babies ;  but 
I  could  fancy  it  possible  to  be  quite  wiektilly  fond  of  my  own.” 

“  How  strangely  you  talk,  Meredeth !  We  antique  maidens,  with  our  frosty 
instincts  and  contracted  sympathies,  are  no  match  for  you  young  wives.  We  are 
lamentably  in  the  rear  in  all  matters  of  sentiment.  Now  to  see  Maria  Tyndall  the 
other  day  was  something  comical,  considering  the  cool,  practical  })erson  I  can 
remember  her  at  school.” 

“  Do  you  think  she  is  happy  still  ?” 

Of  course  she  is;  who  would  not  be,  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  a 
husband  who  loves  babies?” 

“  Mr.  Tyndall  loves  babies,  then,  does  he  ?” 

“  I  presume  so,  for  he  nurses  them,”  answered  Mademoiselle  Dugale,  with  a 
grimace  expressive  of  extreme  disgust.  “  I  always  consider  that  the  proof  of  an 
inordinate  leaning  that  way.” 

“  I  think  you  arc  changed,  too,”  said  Meredeth,  looking  reproachfully  into  her 
companion’s  face.  “  I  don’t  remember  that  you  ever  used  to  speak  in  this  way  at 
school.” 

“  I  used  to  speak  French  at  school,”  answered  the  other,  with  a  little,  bitter 
laugh.  “  I  was  Mademoiselle  Dugale  in  those  days  ;  but  now  I  have  resumetl  my 
nationality,  and  am  Mias  McDougall  to  any  one  who  may  care  to  inquire  whether 
I  am  living  or  dead.  The  Resident  Parisian  in  an  establishment  for  young 
ladies  must  speak  in  character,  and  pay  more  attention  to  her  idioms  than 
her  opinions.” 

Meredeth  smiled  at  the  thought  that  Mademoiselle  Dugale’s — or,  rather.  Miss 
McDougall’s — attention  in  this  respect  had  not  pnxlucwl  the  result  one  might 
have  been  led  to  expect.  Miss  McDougall  caught  the  smile,  and  was  too  keen 
not  to  interjiret  it  aright. 

“  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean,”  she  added  gaily.  “  My  French  was  not  perfect, 
but  it  was  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  many  Frenchwomen  I  have 
seen  teaching  in  the  London  schools.  Some  of  these  ‘  real  Parisians’  come  from  ths 
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provincee,  and  propagate  an  instructive  patois ;  and  those  that  actuidly  belong  to 
the  capital  are  frequently  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen,  and  only  half-educated. 
They  should  have  a  diploma  if  really  competent,  and  this  English  schoolmistresses 
never  think  to  ask  for.  They  speak  French,  and  that  is  all  that  is  considered 
necessary ;  what  sort  of  French  it  may  be  their  own  knowledge  does  not  enable 
them  to  discover.  I  have  seen  faults  in  orthography  I  could  have  corrected  myself 
in  the  letters  of  some  of  those  model  Parisians.  But,  believe  me,  fluency  and  self- 
assertion  go  a  long  way  in  these  degenerate  times.  It  is  a  poor*  encouragement  to 
humility,  but  the  value  you  set  upon  yourself  people  will  set  upon  you.  I  never 
stood  in  my  own  light  as  a  girl,  but  I  have  felt  less  inclined  to  do  so  than  ever  since 
I  learnt  to  know  the  world.” 

“  I  suppose  there  are  some  hard  lessons  to  be  gained  by  such  experiences  ?”  said 
Meredcth  thoughtfully. 

“  For  forlorn  units  hke  myself,  yes ;  but  for  happy  young  wives,  no.” 

“  We  have  our  troubles,  too ;  different  in  kind  perhaps,  but  not  in  degree.  In 
no  condition  of  life  is  it  possible  to  taste  perfect  happiness.” 

“  Still,  I  should  tliiuk  that  Mr.  Chichester’s  wife  might  approach  as  near  to  the 
mark  as  any  one.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  answered  Meredeth,  with  one  of  her  deep,  mournful  sighs;  and 
here  the  subject  dropped. 

Miss  McDougall's  account  of  her  interview  with  Maria  Tyndall  had  suggested 
to  Meredeth  the  expedient  of  writing  and  taking  counsel  with  the  latter  under  her 
present  difiiculties.  Mrs.  Tyndall  was  a  wife  herself,  and  would  understand  what 
was  best  and  most  fitting  to  be  done  in  order  to  conciliate  Mr.  Chichester,  and  restore 
him  to  his  home.  Meredeth  was  wilhng  to  make  any  concession,  any  sacrifice  of 
pride  and  inclination,  rather  than  let  this  miserable  separation  continue.  She 
dared  not  picture  the  consequences  of  weeks,  mouths,  and  years  of  such  desolation 
as  she  had  been  enduring  these  last  few  days. 

An  answer  came  from  Mrs.  Tyndall  by  return  of  post — ^the  very  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Chichester  was  expected  home. 

“  AIy  DE.vn  Mehedeth, — I  am  so  glad  that  you  should  have  thought  to  apply  to 
me,”  wrote  Mrs.  Tyndall,  “  because  I  really  hope  and  believe  that  I  can  be  of  some 
use  to  you.  You  know  how  dearly  I  loved  my  husband,  and  how  fearful  I  was 
that  my  inferiority  in  respect  of  good  looks  would  estrange  him  from  me.  I  had 
the  distinct  knowledge  that  my  only  hold  upon  him  was  my  docility,  and  the 
comfort  I  brought  to  him  in  liis  home ;  in  fact,  Meredeth,  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  he  had  a  certain  sober  affection  for  me,  but  no  love.  I  might  have  felt 
satisfied  with  this  much;  I  ought  to  have  been,  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
marriage  taken  into  consideration.  But  I  was  not ;  I  began  to  think  that  some 
expedient  might  be  adopted  to  give  Clement  a  more  exalted  notion  of  my  charms 
— my  charms,  Meredeth;  just  think!  I  set  up  as  a  femme  (T esprit,  and  con¬ 
gregated  the  wits  of  the  (hiy  round  our  board,  to  iny  husband’s  infinite  disgust. 
He  remonstrated  with  me  most  piteously  on  the  occasion. 

“  ‘  One  has  no  pleasure  in  life  at  this  rate,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘  It  is  just  as  bad  as 
being  at  school ;  I’m  obliged  to  be  so  particular  about  what  I  say  or  do.  Whilst 
they  are  eating,  it’s  all  very  well ;  but  when  the  wine  comes  on,  and  their  tongues 
get  loosened,  I’m  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  ^citement  for  fear  any  one  should 
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make  a  joke  I  shouldn't  understand,  and  christen  me  an  unmitigated  booby, 
that  if  they  only  say,  “  Pass  the  bottle,”  I  begin  to  grin  like  an  ape,  and  fancy 
I  am  on  the  scent  of  a  most  complicated  bon-mot.  This  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  suit 
me  at  all.’ 

“  ‘  But  it  suits  mo,’  I  imperiously  retorted ;  ‘  it  is  the  very  society  of  all  others 
that  I  find  most  congenial.’ 

“  ‘  Nonsense,  Ihlaria !’  exclaimed  my  husband,  laughing  outright ;  ‘  we  are  neither 
of  us  great  wits ;  nor  need  wo  want  to  be,  I  am  sui’e.  Just  think  of  the  misery  of 
being  expected,  every  time  you  open  your  mouth,  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  .^Vnd 
then,  again,  when  you’ve  got  a  bad  headache,  or  have  been  dunned  en  route,  so 
that  you  can’t  feel  cheerful  for  the  life  of  you,  to  catch  the  hostess’s  imploring 
looks  begging  you  to  be  amusing,  and  the  whisper  of  a  stranger,  inquiring,  in  a  tone 
of  the  utmost  disappointment  and  surprise,  if  that  quiet,  stupid  man  in  the  comer 
can  be  Mr.  So-and-so,  of  whom  she  has  heard  so  much.  No,  depend  upon  it,  Maria, 
it  is  better  to  be  quiet,  humdrum  people  of  whom  nothing  is  expected,  and  then  we 
can  go  our  own  way  in  peace  without  being  called  iqx)n  to  chime  in  with  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  we  despise,  or  consort  with  people  we  dislike,  and,  if  making  few  friends,  at 
least  gaining  no  enemies.’ 

“Now  this  was  sensible  advice,  and  it  exactly  tallied  with  my  own  unacknowledged 
opinion  on  the  matter  into  the  bargain ;  but  I  tell  you  that  I  wanted  my  husband 
to  believe  other  people  could  think  more  of  me  than  he  did,  hoping  that  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  raise  me  in  his  eyes ;  and  I  persevered  in  the  course  he  repre¬ 
hended  until  I  actually  drove  him  from  his  home.  Clement  is  what  may  be  called 
an  amiable  voluptuary.  Female  society  is  almost  necessary  to  his  existence,  and  I 
believe  that  if  he  were  thrown  upon  a  desert  island  he  would  die  outright.  He 
likes  to  have  a  lady  about  him — some  one  who  will  make  him  feel  satisfied  with 
himself,  pet  him  unobtrusively,  and  cause  the  domestic  machine  to  move  smoothly 
along  without  his  hearing  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  In  fact,  he  is  a  spoilt  child  of 
fortune,  and — I  love  him  dearly,  Mcredeth ;  and  yet,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  drove 
him  out  of  his  home,  and  nearly  brought  him  into  a  sin  which  must  have  left  a 
stain  for  ever  on  the  name  my  little  one  bears.  Years  upon  years  ago,  it  seems,  he  had 
loved  desperately  and  passionately  a  beautiful  young  village  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
fanner  living  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  had  thought  marriage  impossible  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  their  station,  and  I  am  proud  and  thankful  to  say  that 
his  sense  of  honour  rendered  any  other  alternative  al)Solutely  untenable.  Well, 
this  girl,  now  a  w'oman,  but  more  fatally,  more  enchautingly  beautiful  than  ever, 
crossed  his  path  again,  just  at  the  very  moment  my  imprudent  conduct  had  laid 
him  open  to  her  arts.  She  reminded  him  that  they  had  once  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  and  she  offered  to  devote  herself  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  wretched  encum¬ 
brances,  if  he  would  fling  wife  and  child  aside,  and  leave  England  with  her.  You 
may  conceive  to  what  expedients  she  would  resort,  and  what  inducements  she 
would  use,  for  the  attainment  of  her  end — she  who  had  nothing  to  lose  (alas!)  and 
everything  to  gain  by  the  step  she  advocated.  And  poor  Clement,  waylaid  con¬ 
tinually  by  this  wily  temptress,  came  straight  from  her  enchantments  to  an 
uncongenial  home,  and  a  cross,  plain  wife.  Oh,  Aleredeth  !  I  tremble,  and  wonder 
that  he  did  not  fall  I  He  would  have  done  so ;  he  was  near  it — he  says  so  himself, 
smothering  his  tears  of  gratitude  with  diifictilty  as  he  makes  the  confession — when  I 
suddenly  came  to  my  senses,  cleared  my  house  of  the  wits,  and  opened  my  arms  to 
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my  husbaiKl,  with  a  contrite  avowal  of  all  my  past  folly,  and  he  was  saved.  And 
now,  Meredeth,  I  no  longer  complain  tliat  Clement  lias  not  the  violent  love  for  me 
of  which  we  read  so  much  in  novels,  lie  makes  his  happiness  at  my  side ;  he  is 
satisfied  ^dth  the  home  I  keep  for  him  ;  and  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  little  girl, 
that  I  would  leave  him  all  unguarded  in  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
Meredeth,  dear,  cannot  you  do  as  I  did — go  to  your  husband,  tell  him  frankly  of 
your  love  and  repentance,  and  bid  him  remember  that  those  whom  God  has  joined 
nothing  should  part?  I  believe  you  will  succeed  in  your  wishes,  for  you  liave  so 
many  things  in  your  favour  that  I  lacked,  and  yet  I  won  Clement  to  his  home, 
and  to  his  better  self,  by  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  and  by  returning  to  my  own. 
As  to  the  secret  which  seems  to  weigh  so  heavily  on  your  mind,  I  wonld  not  let  it 
trouble  a  single  thought.  You  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  your  husband's  past, 
so  long  as  he  is  faithful  to  you  in  the  present.  Ixd  him  keep  his  memories,  only 
strive  to  prevent  them  froju  degenerating  into  regrets.  And  now,  dear  Meredeth, 
adieu.  Y'ou  are  not  the  dear  Meredeth  of  school  days  if  you  take  my  counsels  in 
ill  part.  I  have  only  one  ol>ject  in  wonling  them  strongly,  and  that  is  to  help  you, 
if  1  can,  to  a  domestic  liappiucss  u^ual  to  that  of 

“  Your  truly  affectionate 

“  Maria  Tvnd.vll.” 

Mias  McDougall  had  watched  Meredeth  continuously  and  scrutinisingly  all  the 
time  she  was  reading  this  letter.  Then  she  inquired  if  it  were  from  Mr.  Chichester. 

“  No — ^from  Maria  Tyndall,”  answered  Meredeth. 

And  you  liave  not  heard  from  Mr.  Chichester  anything  certain  as  to  the  time 
of  his  return  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  his  mother  sent  me  word  that  he  would  arrive  this  evening.” 

“  And  cesne  on  here,  of  course  ?” 

“  He  might  not ;  but  I  mean  to  write  and  beg  him  to  do  so.” 

“  Ah  I”  and  Miss  McDougall's  face  flushed  such  a  brilliant  red  that  Meredeth 
noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  large  white  scar  just  above  her  left  temple.  It  stood  out 
in  bold  relief :  the  black  bandeau,  seamed  with  a  few  silver  threads,  being  pushed  off 
the  forehead,  as  it  was  not  wont  to  be.  It  was  this  alteration  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair  which  rendered  the  mark  so  discernible,  and  Meredeth  felt  her  eyes 
fixed  and  fascinated  to  the  spot  with  an  earnestness  she  could  not  surmount.  What 
had  this  scarred  brow  to  do  with  her  or  her  fortunes  ?  And  why  should  some 
instinct  hold  her  back  from  asking  its  cause  ?  It  was  passing  strange  that  she 
should  have  some  inexplicable  presentiment  that  the  white  dent  on  Miss 
McDougall's  forehead  had  been  purposely  exposed,  and  had  a  meaning  which  came 
near  to  something  in  her  own  life  and  interests ;  the  more  so  that  there  was  no 
shadow  of  significance  or  undue  consciousness  in  Miss  McDougall's  manner,  as  she 
carelessly  drew  the  hair  back  into  its  accustomed  shape,  and  resumed  the 
conversation. 

“  Might  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,  Meredeth?” 

“  Y'^ou  may  ask  anything  you  bke.” 

“  You  know  I  leave  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  out  of  the  house 
before  you  have  broken  your  first  sleep  ;  would  you,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  not 
mentioning  to  Mr.  Chichester  my  presence  in  the  house  ?  I'here  is  no  need  that 
you  should,  for  I  shall  not  appear  to-night.”  • 
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“Why  not?” 

“  Firstly,  because  1  think  it  only  natural  that  you  ^ould  wish  to  be  alone  your 
first  evening  together,  after  such  a  long  8ei)aration ;  and,  secondly,  because  luy 
entire  seclusion  from  the  world  i-enders  me  so  ridiculously  awkward  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  that  1  commit  an  infinitude  of  glaring  solecisms,  and  am  miserable 
for  weeks  after  in  consequence.” 

“  But  supposing  Mr.  Chichester  should  inquire,  what  could  I  say  ?” 

“  He  will  not  inquire,  you  may  be  sure.  His  mother  does  not  know  that  I  am 
here,  does  she?” 

“  No — at  least  I  don’t  remember  having  mentioned  it.” 

“  Thank  you ;  I  am  glad  of  that.  Then  you  will  promise  me  what  I  wish?” 

“  If  it  is  possible  to  be  managed  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.” 

“  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  mind  a  slight  prevarication  for  old  friendship's  sake  ?” 

“  I  should  mind  it  exceedingly ;  and  to  Mr.  Chichester  above  all  people  in  the 
world,  so  strictly  truthful  as  he  is  himself.” 

“  Very  well ;  if  that’s  the  case,  I  had  better,  perhaps,  leave  to-nigl»t,  just 
before  he  arrives.  He  would  think  me  so  ill-bred  if  I  refused  to  make  my 
appearance,  and  even,  it  may  be,  condemn  our  friemlship  in  consetjuence.  And  out 
of  the  whole  world,  Meredeth,  you  are  the  only  one  who  luis  ever  brought  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  into  my  biuren,  desolate  life.  To-morrow,  if  I  were  actually  starving, 
you  are  the  only  living  creature  I  could  ask  to  give  me  a  crust  of  bread.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  I  sliould  seek  to  stand  high  in  Mr.  Chichester’s  good  graces^ 
since  a  wonl  from  him  might  turn  your  heart  against  me  ?’’ 

Miss  McDougall's  keen  grey  eyes  glistened  with  unshed  tears  as  she  spoke,  and 
Meredeth  was  touched  to  the  quick. 

“  No,  no !  don’t  go !”  she  exclaimed,  rising  and  kissing  the  other  tenderly.  “  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  I  was  tm'uiug  a  friend  adrift  to  make  way  for  my 
own  happiness.” 

“  You  are  very  good  and  kind,  dear  Meredeth ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  my  last  arrangement  is  the  best.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  evade  Mr.  Chichester's  inquiries,  if  he  should  think  fit  to  make  any.  If  I  were 
really  well  out  of  the  house  when  he  arrived,  you  need  make  no  mention  of  me  in 
any  way,  unless  questioned  if  you  were  alone,  when  you  could  most  safely  and 
conscientiously  assert  that  you  were.  What  time  do  you  fancy  Mr.  Chichester 
will  arrive  ?” 

“  About  seven,  or  half-past.” 

“Then  I  shall  get  my  luggage  ready,  and  let  a  man  take  it  to  Wilmington, 
which  is,  of  course,  my  nearest  station.  Leaving  here  by  five,  I  should  reach 
Wilmington  very  comfortably  in  time  for  the  half-past  six  train.” 

“  You  will  not  go  on  foot?  Do  let  me  send  for  a  carriage  for  you  from  home.’’ 

“  No,  thank  you,  I  really  prefer  walking.” 

“  Then  I  shall  go  part  of  the  way  with  you.” 

“  But  not  far ;  it  gets  dark  so  soon  now  ;  besides,  Mr.  Chichester  might  arrive 
earlier  than  you  expect,  and  be  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  you  absent.” 

“  But  where  will  you  sleep  to-night  ?” 

“  At  Woodlough.  I  have  been  to  the  place  before,  and  know  the  landlatly  of 
a  nice,  quiet  little  inn  there,  which  will  suit  admirably  both  my  reputation  and  my 
means.” 
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Meredeth  said  no  more.  She  could  not  honestly  combat  Miss  McDougall’s 
decision,  for  she  saw  its  advisability.  And  yet  she  felt  as  if  it  must  be  very  cruel 
to  turn  this  poor,  desolate  creature  out.  In  the  wealth  of  her  own  blessings,  it 
seemed  hard  to  deprive  this  friendless,  homeless  woman  of  a  single  comfort  it 
was  poamble  for  her  to  have.  But  she  could  not  tell  a  lie,  and  cause  Mr.  Chichester 
to  despise  her,  and  now — now  above  all  things  it  was  impossible ;  her  necessities, 
as  well  as  her  conscience,  demanded  that  she  should  close  her  lips  upon  any  pro¬ 
mise  it  was  not  right  and  fitting  that  she  should  give.  A  few  minutes  later  Miss 
McDougall  left  the  room  to  make  her  preparations  for  departure,  and  then  Meredeth 
went  to  her  desk,  and  chose  out  of  her  own  stores  an  elegant  gold  and  enamel 
purse,  inclosed  in  it  a  substantial  proof  of  her  friendship,  and  then  wrapped  it  care¬ 
fully  in  paper,  to  be  given  to  Miss  McDougall  at  the  last  moment.  After  this  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband,  and  sent  it  home  with  strict  orders  that  it  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  C'hichcster  immediately  on  his  return. 

And  this  letter,  could  it  have  been  more  tender  and  submissive,  more  womanly 
and  wife-like  ?  Judge  for  yourselves. 

“  Mv  DEAR  IIi’SB.VND, — Will  you  come  to  me  tliis  evening?”  wrote  Meredeth.  “  I 
have  my  secret  as  well  as  you,  and  I  may  tell  you  it,  and  soon,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
show  you  how’  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  anything  sliould  really  part  us  now.  I 
have  been  learning  what  it  is  to  be  lonely  and  desolate  these  last  few  days,  and 
there  is  no  expression  of  humility  and  repentance  that  could  be  Imlf  so  dear  to  my 
pride  as  this  separation  is  to  my  happiness.  I  have  been  greatly  to  blame,  I 
know  ;  and  yet  I  loved  you  dearly  all  through,  and  had  the  mistaken  notion  tliat 
I  should  make  myself  valuable  in  your  eyes  by  laying  myself  open  to  the  attention 
of  others.  But  I  see  fully  now  the  sin  and  fully  of  such  a  thought,  and  am  not 
likely  to  repeat  the  error,  since  it  brought  me  so  much  suffering  instead  of  the 
anticipated  gratification.  But  we  w  ill  not  recur  to  these  old  differences.  If  you 
can  forgive  their  cause  as  readily  as  I  mean  to  forget  their  existence,  we  may  build 
for  ourselves  a  happy  future  on  the  ruins  of  an  indifferent  past.  I  shall  long  to  see 
you,  and  one  look  into  your  face  will  show  me,  at  once,  whether  I  dare  hope.  If 
you  banish  me,  I  shall  still  have  one  consolation  left.  God  is  so  merciful.  He  lets 
the  weary-hearted  die  young. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  MEiiEDETH  Chichester.” 


•  In  tongeqiifnee  of  the  fpace  oeeiitnetl  ly  the  present  eliapters  of  “  J/i  rerlelh  Chichester,"  the 
nsvitl  iUnstrated  Essay  and  ow  page  of  (\;rrespondence  are  omitted. 
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{Sylvia’s  Lovers.  By  Mrs.  Oaskkll.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 


Who  is  not  glad  to  welcome  once  more  to 
the  ranks  of  the  novelists  the  accomplished  lady 
that  vrrote  “  Mary  Barton,”  “  Kath,"  “  Cran¬ 
ford,”  and  “  North  and  South  ?”  And  who, 
before  taking  np  a  new  book  of  hers,  will  not 
wonder  what  she  has  been  doing  with  herself  all 
these  years ;  whether  her  way  of  looking  at  life 
is  changed  or  not ;  and  whether  she  writes  better 
or  worse  than  when  she  prodnced  her  former 
books  ?  It  she  as  fnll  of  humour  as  when  she 
wrote  “  Cranford” — that  (almost  the  very)  plea¬ 
santest  of  novelettes  7  Is  she  as  full  of  power, 
plot,  and  passion,  as  when  she  wrote  ‘‘Mary 
Barton  ?”  Above  all,  docs  she  keep  her  faitli, 
or  has  she  lost  it,  or  got  it  “  honeycombed”  with 
doubt,  like  so  many  others  who,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  have  gone  off  into  cynicism,  and  now 
pass,  wavering  to  and  fro,  between  the  two 
great  ramps  of  thought,  uncertain  whose  colours 
they  intend  to  wear,  or,  to  siwak  more  truly, 
uncertain  if  there  is  anything  worth  speaking  of 
in  one  colour  more  than  another  7  We  are  able 
to  answer  theso  questions  approximately.  Mrs. 
Oaskell  is  not,  we  think,  as  willing  to  see  the 
funny  side  of  things  as  she  was  in  her  ‘‘  Cran¬ 
ford”  days.  We  are  quite  sure  she  writes  as 
well  ns  ever,  looking  at  the  mere  texture  of  her 
composition.  In  mere  “  ])0\ror”  (os  it  is  called) 
she  has  parted  with  something  since  she  wrote 
“  Mary  Barton.”  As  to  her  faith  and  trust,  she 
still  keeps  them ;  carrying  her  dag  as  high  as  ever, 
and  vividly  resenting  the  interft  renee  of  tliose 
who  would  tell  her  that  one  bit  of  bunting  is  as 
good  as  another.  And  nut  only  docs  the  lady 
retain  her  faith,  as  we  have  just  said  ;  she  re¬ 
tains,  besides  (so  fur  as  wc  can  make  out),  the 
very  same  symbols  that  stood  for  her  Ix  liefs 
ten  years  ago.  Shu  is  still  weak  in  her  logic, 
and  narrow  in  her  bcojh',  thongh  she  has,  per¬ 
haps,  gained  in  subtlety  more  than  she  has  lost 
in  vigour. 

“  Sylvia’s  Lovers”  is  not  n  sensation  story. 
It  is  a  story  of  moral  complications,  and  the 
complications  are  matrimonial.  Wc  need  not, 
after  that,  intimate  that  whatever  tangle  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  is  cut,  not  untied. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Monkshaven,  at  an  early 
date  in  the  present  century.  The  actors  are  all 
in  very  humble  life  ;  and,  with  one  exception— 
Hester — coarse  in  fibre,  poor  in  brain,  and  quite 
of  the  ‘‘  ruck.”  They  have  hearts  and  heads, 
but  very  little  “  soul.”  Of  the  indignity  of 
having  personal  affairs  gossiped  about,  for 
example,  they  have  not  tho  least  notion ;  nor 
of  the  intense  meanness  of  qnarrellings  and 
making-ups.  The  whole  lives  of  tho  characters 
presented  to  us  are  lived  on  a  low  level  (quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  intellectual  culture), 
with  that  one  exception  of  Hester,  whoso  cha¬ 
racter  would  well  have  borne  a  little  more 
labouring  at,  especially  as  this  serene,  gentle 
type  is  so  very  rare.  Mrs.  Oaskell  has,  we 
fancy,  a  slight  leaning  towards  people  with 
tongues  and  tempers.  Probably  she  shares  the 
popular  prejudice  that  people  with  hearts  are 
necessarily  sometimes  loud  and  apgry,  and  far 


be  it  from  ns  to  wish  to  rob  tho  ill-tempered  of 
anything  that  can  be  turned  into  comfort ;  for, 
if  they  only  suffer  themselves  as  much  as  they 
make  other  people  suffer,  they  must  be  sadly  in 
need  of  all  the  consolation  they  can  get. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  narrative  turns 
upon  tho  irruptions  made  by  the  press-gang  into 
the  lives  of  tho  people  of  Monksnaven  in  those 
days.  Sylvia's  principal  lovers  are  Philip  and 
Kinraid.  Philip  is  a  staid  young  shopkeeper, 
practising  all  the  easy  viituet  that  go  to  make 
up  citizenship.  Kinraid  is  a  handsome,  brave 
s^or  lad.  Him  Svlvia  loves.  Philip  she  does 
not  love,  thongh  ne  tries  hard  to  make  her. 
His  rival,  tho  sailor,  has  been  represented  to 
him  at  a  “  light-o'-love,”  who  has  already  been 
the  death  of  one  girl ;  not  by  any  active  perfidy, 
but  by  declining  to  continue  a  courtship  onco 
begun. 

'I'be  story  proceeds.  Kinraid,  at  a  seaman, 
occupies  a  position  which  exempts  him  from 
lieing  (legaltv)  impressed.  P'or  all  that,  he  is 
laid  hold  oi  by  a  gang,  in  the  presence  of 
Philip,  who  does  not  interfere,  when  he  might 
have  done.  What  is  worse,  Philip  receives,  in 
a  hurried  way,  a  message  of  love  from  Kinraid 
to  Sylvia,  and  docs  not  deliver  it.  The  sailor’s 
hat  IS  found  on  the  beach.  Ho  it  supposed  to 
bo  dead.  I’hilip  is  at  no  pains  to  enlighten 
Sylvia — sect  her  weeping  for  her  lover — holdi 
his  {M-acc,  and  proceeds  with  his  wooing.  All 
tho  while,  poor  Hester  is  in  lovo  with  Mini 

After  a  time,  Sylvia's  father  got  involvtd  in 
an  anti-press-gang  riot,  which  was  attended  with 
incendiarism.  Ho  was  hanged.  Philip  was, 
naturally,  being  Sylvia's  cousin,  the  friend  of 
the  family  through  all  its  troubles.  And  tho 
end  of  it  was  that  he  married  Sylvia.  Now, 
apart  from  the  fraud,  ho  did  an  ungenerous 
thing  in  working  up  the  girl's  misfortune  into 
his  wooing ;  and  he  paid  dearly  for  his  miscon¬ 
duct.  Happy  he  never  was  ;  though,  if  the  caso 
had  come  before  a  court  of  law,  there  would 
have  been  no  lack  of  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
‘‘  ulTectionatt!  terms”  on  which  this  really 
wretched  couple  lived.  There  was  one  child ; 
and  then  came  a  crash.  Kinraid  returned  from 
sen,  handsome  and  honoured,  to  claim  his  Sylvia. 
The  scene  which  then  took  place  wo  will  givo 
at  length,  as  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  tho 
book: — 

“  ‘  Philip,'  she  said,  ‘  this  is  Kinraid  come 
back  again  to  wed  me.  Ho  is  alive ;  he  bos 
niver  been  dead,  only  taken  by  t’  press-gang. 
.\ud  ho  says  yo'  saw  it,  and  knew  it  all  t’  time. 
Speak,  was  it  so  ?’ 

‘‘  Philip  knew  not  what  to  sav,  whither  to 
turn,  under  what  refuge  of  worDs  or  acts  to 
shelter, 

‘‘  Sylvia's  iudncnce  was  keeping  Kinraid 
silent,  but  he  was  rnpidlv  passing  beyond  it. 

“  ‘  Speak !’  he  cried,  loosening  himself  from 
Sylvia's  light  grasp,  and  coming  towards  Philip 
with  a  threnU  uing  gesture.  ‘  Did  I  not  bid  you 
tell  her  how  it  was  ?  Did  I  not  bid  you  say  how 
I  would  be  faithful  to  her,  and  she  was  to  bo 
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faithful  to  me  ?  Oh,  yon  sconndrcl  I  have  you 
kept  it  from  lier  all  that  time,  and  let  her  think 
me  di'ud,  or  false  f  Take  that  I’ 

“  His  closed  list  was  up  to  strike  tlic  man, 
who  hung  his  head  with  bitterest  shame  and 
miserable  self-reproach  ;  hut  Sylvia  came  swift 
between  the  blow  and  its  victim. 

“  ‘  Charley,  tliou  sha'n't  strike  him,'  she  said. 

‘  He  is  a  scoundrel’  (this  was  said  in  the  hardest, 
quietest  tone),  '  but  he  is  my  hnshand.' 

“  ‘  Oh,  thou  false  heart!’  exclaimed  Kinraid, 
taming  sharply  on  her.  ‘If  ever  I  trusted 
woman,  I  tmstra  yon,  Sylvia  Bobson.’ 

“  He  made  as  though  throwing  her  from  him, 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt  that  stung  her  to  life. 

“  ‘Oh,  Charley!'  she  cried,  springing  to  him, 

‘  dnnnot  cut  me  to  the  quick ;  have  pity  on  me, 
though  be  had  none.  1  did  so  love  thee  ;  it  was 
my  very  heart-strings  as  gave  way  when  they 
told  mu  thou  was  drowned — ^father,  and  the  Cor- 
neys,  and  all,  iverybody.  Thy  hat  and  the  hit 
of  ribbon  I  gave  thee  were  found  drenched  and 
dripping  wi’  sea- water;  and  1  went  mouruiug 
for  thee  all  the  day  long — dnnuot  turn  away 
from  me ;  only  hearken  this  once,  and  then  kill 
me  dead,  and  I'll  bless  you — and  have  uiver 
been  mysel’  since ;  uiver  ceased  to  feel  the  sun 
grow  dark,  and  the  air  chill  and  dreary,  when  1 
thought  on  the  time  when  thou  was  alive.  1  did, 
my  Charley,  my  own  love !  And  I  thought  that 
thou  was  dead  for  iver,  and  1  wished  1  were 
lying  beside  thee.  Ob,  Charley !  Philip,  there 
where  he  stands,  could  tell  you  this  was  true. 
Philip,  wasn’t  it  so  ?’ 

“  ‘  Would  God  I  were  dead !’  moaned  forth 
the  unhappy,  guilty  man.  But  she  had  turned 
to  Kinraid,  and  was  speaking  again  to  him,  and 
neither  of  them  heard  or  heeded  him — they 
were  drawing  closer  and  closer  together — she, 
with  her  cheeks  and  eyes  allame,  talking 
eagerly. 

“  ‘  And  father  was  taken  up,  and  all  for  set¬ 
ting  some  free  as  t’  press-gang  hod  taken  by  a 
foul  trick ;  and  be  were  put  in  York  prison,  and 
tried,  and  hung! — hung,  Charley! — good,  kind 
father  was  hung  on  a  gallows ;  and  mother  lost 
her  sense  and  grew  silly  in  grief,  and  we  were 
lik  u  to  bo  tamed  out  on  t’  wide  world,  and  poor 
mother  dateless— and  I  thought  yo’ were  dead 
— oh,  I  thought  yo’  were  dead,  1  did! — oh, 
Charley,  Charley !’ 

“  By  this  time  they  were  in  each  other's  arms, 
she  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  crying  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

“  Philip  came  forward  and  took  hold  of  her 
to  pull  her  away ;  but  Charley  held  her  tight, 
mutely  defying  Philip.  Unconsciously,  she  was 
Philip’s  protection,  in  that  hour  of  danger,  from 
a  blow  which  might  have  been  his  death  if 
strong  will  could  have  aided  to  kill. 

“  ‘  Sylvia !’  said  he,  grasping  her  tight, 
‘  listen  to  me.  He  did  not  love  you  as  1  did. 
He  had  loved  other  women  :  I,  you — you  alone. 
He  had  loved  other  girls  before  yon,  and  had 
left  off  loving  them.  1 — I  wish  God  would  free 
my  heart  from  the  pang ;  bnt  it  will  go  on  till  1 
die,  whether  yon  love  me  or  not.  And  then — 
where  was  If  Uh  !  that  very  night  that  he  was 
taken,  I  was  a-thinldng  on  you  and  on  him  ; 
and  I  might  ha’  given  yon  his  message,  but  I 
heard  those  speaking  of  him  who  knew  him 


well ;  they  talked  of  his  false,  fickle  ways.  How 
was  I  to  blow  he  would  keep  trae  to  thee  ?  It 
might  be  a  sin  iu  me,  I  cannot  say  ;  my  heart 
and  my  sense  are  gone  dead  within  me.  I  know 
this,  1  have  loved  you  as  no  man  but  mo  ever 
loved  before.  Have  some  pity  and  forgiveness 
on  me,  if  it’s  only  because  1  have  been  so  tor¬ 
mented  with  my  love.’ 

“  He  looked  at  her  with  feverish,  eager  wist- 
fuliiesi  ;  it  faded  away  into  despair  as  she  made 
no  sign  of  having  lieard  his  words.  He  let  go  bis 
hold  of  her,  and  his  arm  fell  loosely  by  his  side. 

“  ‘  I  may  die,’  he  said,  ‘  for  my  life  u  ended !’ 

“  ‘  Sylvia  !’  spoke  out  Kinraid,  bold  and  fer¬ 
vent,  ‘  your  marriage  is  no  marriage.  You 
were  tricked  into  it.  You  are  my  wife,  not  his. 
1  am  your  husband ;  we  plighted  each  other  our 
troth.  See  !  here  is  my  half  of  the  sixpence.' 

“  He  pulled  it  out  from  his  bosom,  tied  by  a 
black  ribbon  round  his  neck. 

“  ‘  Wlien  they  stripped  me  and  searched  me 
iu  tlie  French  prison,  I  managed  to  keep  this. 
No  lies  can  break  the  oath  wo  swore  to  each 
other.  1  can  get  your  pretence  of  a  marriage 
set  aside.  1  am  iu  favour  with  my  admiral, 
and  he  will  do  a  deal  for  me,  and  will  back  me 
out.  Come  with  me ;  your  marriage  shall  be 
set  aside,  and  we’ll  be  married  again,  all  square 
and  above-board.  Come  away.  Leave  that 
wicked  fellow  to  repent  of  the  trick  he  played 
an  honest  sailor ;  we’ll  be  true,  whatever  has 
come  and  gone.  Come,  Sylvia.’ 

“  His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  he  was 
drawing  her  towards  the  door,  his  face  all  crim- 
sqn  with  eagerness  and  hope.  Just  then  the 
baby  cried. 

“  ‘  Hark !’  said  she,  starting  away  from  Kin¬ 
raid,  ‘  baby  is  c^ing  for  me.  His  child — yes, 
it  is  his  child — I  had  forgotten  that — forgotten 
all.  I'll  make  my  vow  now,  lest  I  lose  mysel' 
again.  I'll  uiver  forgive  yon  man,  nor  live  with 
him  as  his  wife  again.  All  that’s  done  and 
ended.  He’s  spoilt  my  life — he’s  spoilt  it  for 
as  long  as  iver  1  live  on  this  earth  ;  hut  neither 
you  nor  him  shall  spoil  my  soul.  It  goes  hard 
wi’  me,  Charley,  it  does  indeed.  I’ll  just  give 
you  one  kiss  —one  little  Idss— and  then,  so  help 
mo  God,  I'll  niver  see  nor  hear  till — no,  not 
that,  not  tliat  is  needed — I'll  niver  see — sure 
that's  enough — I’ll  niver  see  yo’  again  on  this 
side  heaven,  so  help  me  God  !  I’m  bound  and 
tied,  bnt  I  have  sworn  my  oath  to  him  as  well 
as  yo':  there’s  things  I  will  do,  and  there’s 
things  I  won’t.  Kiss  me  once  more.  God  help 
me,  he  is  gone  !'  " 

'I'he  man  Sylvia  loved  went  to  sea  again.  The 
man  who  had  entangled  her,  and  whom  she  had 
never  loved,  went  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier — 
not  without  wild  notions  of  coming  back  some 
day,  a  bronzed,  victorious  warrior,  to  make  Sylvia 
love  him.  Poor  man!  he  had  not  even  yet 
learnt  that  there  is  no  “  making”  admissible  in 
love  matters.  If  love  comes  at  all,  it  comes 
“  Like  Dion's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought” 

— miasked,  unsought,  except  in  terms  of  abso¬ 
lute  self-surrender,  such  as  exclude  even  that 
form  of  force  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  “  per¬ 
suasion,”  but  which  should,  by  rights,  be  called 
lying. 

>V«  tell  no  more.  Ask  Mr.  Mudie  for  the  book. 
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To  onamcrato  every  soug,  every  meloJy,  and 
every  piece  of  music  that  has  becu  composed  iu 
honour  of  the  Royal  Marriage  would  be  to  till 
our  Magazine  with  nothing  else.  But  as  our  sub- 
Bcribcrs  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  show  their  loyalty 
at  this  moment,  even  in  the  selection  of  their 
mnsic,  we  have  given  a  list  of  those  composi¬ 
tions  wliich  we  think  merit  a  deserving  notice, 
trusting  that  those  compositions  to  which  we  have 
given  an  approving  word  will  be  liked  by  those 
who  have  ^aced  confidence  in  our  judgment. 
We  commence  with  a  Wedding  March,  as  being 
the  most  suitable  and  impropriate  piece  with 
which  to  head  our  list  of  Wedding  Music. 

Albert  lidioanl  aiul  Alexandra.  Wedding 
March.  Composed  by  Jules  Benedict,  ds. 
(Lambom,  Cock,  and  Co.,  C'J  and  03,  Kew 
Bond-street.)  —  Mr.  Benedict  has  not  only 
equalled  but  surpassed  himself  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  march.  It  is  a  magnificent  piano¬ 
forte  piece,  concluding  with  the  Danish  National 
Hymn,  arranged  more  eifectively  than  we  have 
yet  seen  it.  The  title-page  is  illustrated  with  a 
sweetly  pretty  coloured  lithograph,  containing 
medallion  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
on  either  side,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
orange-blossom  and  roses ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  appears  a  representation  of  the  glades 
of  Windsor,  in  which  a  majestic  old  oak-tree 
stands  prominent. 

0  Hay  you  Both  be  Happy  I  Song.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Herbert  Foster.  3s.  (Lamborn,  Cock, 
Hatchings,  and  Co.,  C‘2  and  63,  Kew  Bond- 
street.) — A  very  pretty,  simple  ballad,  with 
pooti7  of  rather  a  superior  description ;  the 
music,  also,  is  appropriate  and  pleasuig,  and  of 
moderate  compass. 

There' »  Joy  in  Merry  Englaml ;  or,  IVtleotne, 
Alexandra!  National  Song.  Poetry  by  W.  H. 
Bellamy.  Music  by  O.  W.  Martin.  33.  (Robert 
Cocks  and  Co.,  6,  New  Burliugton-street,  W.) — 
This  song  deserves  to  become  what  its  name 
implies — a  National  Song.  It  should  be  sung 
in  every  drawing-room  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  sure  every  one  of  our  fair  readers  will 
sympathise  with  the  patriotic  feelings  expressed 
by  toe  poetry,  which  is  so  superior  that  we  could 
almost  be  tempted  to  give  an  extract,  if  space 
allowed ;  while  the  music  is  joyous  and  inspiring. 

Alexandra.  National  Song.  Words  by  J.J. 
Lonsdale.  Music  by  Virginia  Gabriel.  Price 
2s.  fid. ;  illustrated,  4g.  (C.  Lonsdale,  2fi,  Old 
Bond-street.) — This  is  a  composition  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  one  we  have  just  noticed ;  both 
words  and  mnsic  are  beautiful  —the  last  being 
of  a  descriptive  character.  It  possesses  a  stirring 
chorus,  in  which  no  one  could  possibly  help 
joining. 

The  rdnee  of  Wales’  Wedding  Music.  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  special  permission,  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — 

The  Procession  March.  By  Arthur  S. 
Sullivan.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.  5s. 
Performed  on  the  10th  alt.  by  the  principal 
military  and  orchestral  bands  throughout  the 
eoimtry. — This  march,  as  may  be  expected, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  grandeur  when  played  on 
the  piano ;  but  those  who  were  not  sulliciently 


fortunate  to  hear  it  executed  by  the  bond  will 
be  much  struck  with  its  beauty,  even  as  a  jiiuno- 
forte  solo. 

The  J'rincess  of  Wales'  March  (on  Danish 
Airs).  By  Arthur  S.  Sullivan.  Arranged  for 
the  Pianoforte.  2s.  Performed  by  the  various 
bands  during  the  progress  of  the  procession 
through  London.  Of  a  much  more  simple  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  last,  this  march  consists  merely 
of  an  effective  arrangement  of  popular  Danish 
airs. 

77ie  Bride  from  the  North.  Song.  Poetry 
by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  Music  by  Arthur  S. 
Sullivan.  Ss. — We  iJways  rejoice  to  see  the 
name  of  H.  Chorley  attached  to  a  song ;  it  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  superiority  of  the  poetiy.  Wo 
need  only  say  that  the  music  is  appropriate,  and 
the  accompaniment  not  difficult. 

Music  appropriate  for  tlie  occasion : — 

The  Snow-achite  Plume.  Song.  Poetry  by 
W.  H.  Bellamy.  Music  by  J.  L.  Hatton.  3s. 
Sung  by  Mr.  Henry  Haigh. — An  effective  song, 

J  assessing  great  merit  and  originality.  ^11  Mr. 
iatton's  compositions  are  -  deservedly  admired, 
and  this  one  wUl  by  no  means  detract  from  his 
fame. 

The  Wedding.  Descriptive  Fantasia  for  the 
Pianoforte.  By  J.  Pridham.  4s. — We  have  no 
doubt  this  piece  will  be  admired  by  many.  It 
is  not  very  difficult ;  but  aU  music  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  character  requires  great  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  performer,  otherwise  it  becomes 
more  ineffective  than  pieces  of  an  ordinary 
character. 

The  Oisuige  Blossoms.  Valse.  By  Louis 
J uUicu.  Is. — A  lively  and  well-marked  set  of 
waltzes.  Very  good  lor  dancing,  and  forming  a 
showy  piece.  The  titles  are  all  brilUantly  illus¬ 
trated  iu  coloured  lithographs.  The  complete 
set  may  be  had  iu  an  elegant  j>ortfolio,  price 
lUs.  fid.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood,  liegeut- 
street.) 

Danish  National  Hymn.  Transcribed  for  the 
Piano  by  Madame  Oury.  3s.  (Metzler  and 
Co.,  37  and  38,  Great  Marlboroogh-street.) — 
There  are  now  so  many  arrangements  of  the 
Danish  Hymn,  and  some  so  good,  that  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  make  a  choice  from  among 
them.  We  have  seen  several  which  we  admire, 
but  certainly  no  composer  of  the  present  day  is 
superior  to  Madame  Gory  in  her  arrangement 
of  popular  or  operatic  airs  for  the  pianoforte  ; 
we  can,  therefore,  confidently  recommend  the 
piece  in  question.  It  is  not  quite  so  difficult  as 
most  of  her  works. 

Her  Pathray  Strew  with  Floioers.  Song. 
Poetry  by  Richard  Saunders.  Music  by  W. 
Winn.  3s.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood,  2Ul, 
Regent- street.) — A  charming  and  graceful  song, 
elegantly  written,  as  regards  the  words,  and 
united  to  music  perfectly  in  character. 

Ikumurk.  Quadrille.  Composed  entirely  on 
Danish  National  Melodies.  By  D.  God  rey, 
B.M.  Grenadier  Guards.  Is.  (Chappell,  60, 
New  Bond-street.) — A  very  striking  set  of  quad¬ 
rilles  ;  the  difft  rent  airs  well  chosen  and  effec¬ 
tively  arranged.  It  was  performed  by  the  bands 
of  the  Guards  on  the  loth  of  March. 
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ALTHonoH  the  weather  has  not  yet  allowe  d 
of  any  notable  alteration  in  dresses  and  ontcr 
garments,  nothing  is  thought  of  now  in  the  way 
of  fashions  bnt  the  new  materials  and  trim¬ 
mings  likely  to  be  worn  in  the  spring  season. 

A  great  variety  is  likely  to  prevail  m  Mantles 
and  Cloaks  this  year.  The  scarf-shaped  man¬ 
tilla  will  once  more  be  in  favonr,  together  with 
the  collets,  or  round  capes,  the  tight-fitting 
cosaques,  and  the  small  saute-en-barques,  so 
much  preferred  last  summer.  The  shape  of 
theso  last-named  garments  is  to  be  slightly 
modified ;  the  seams  will  be  taken  in  a  little,  so 
that  the  cloak  may  fit  somewhat  closer  to  the 
waist,  which  will  certainly  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  as  the  very  loose  saute-en-barqueasA  a 
very  nngracefnl  appearance,  entirely  hiding  the 
figure.  The  cosaque  will  be  worn  somewhat 
shorter  this  summer ;  the  newest  pattern  we  have 
seen  was,  in  front,  shaped  like  a  Spanish  jacket, 
the  trimming  being  rounded  off  on  each  side  at 
the  waist ;  nnder  this  trimming  the  skirt  of  the 
mantla4ell  in  large  pleats.  Behind,  the  npper 
part  of  the  cosaque,  wilhont  fittii]g  t^htly,  clings 
snfBciently  to  the  figure  to  show  it  off  grace- 
folly  ;  it  IS  pleated  at  the  waist.  The  sleeves 
are  in  the  shajie  of  those  of  the  Zouave  or 
Spanish  jacket.  The  favourite  trimming  for 
this  style  of  mantle  is  black  guipure  or  gimp. 
A  simpler  kind  of  ornament  consists  of  stripes 
of  black  silk,  cut  on  the  cross  and  edged  with  a 
double  piping  in  satin  ;  this  is  extremely  neat 
and  in  good  taste  for  a  young  lady's  cosaque. 
The  mantdet-icharpe  is  preferable  for  married 
ladies ;  it  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl, 
rounded  off  behind  and  in  front.  A  handsome 
fall  of  lace  is  the  most  suitable  trimming  for 
this  sort  of  mantle;  but  if  simplicity  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  flounces  of  the  same  material,  put  on 
with  a  small  heading,  or  pinked  ruches,  have 
a  very  pretty  appearance.  But  perhaps  the 
most  becoming  of  all  clonks  is  that  named 
IjC  pareiessus  Patti ;  it  is  of  a  shape  partaking 
both  of  the  cosaque  and  the  mantelet.  It  is 
formed  of  three  separate  pieces ;  the  back  part 
is  pleated  in.  There  arc  no  sleeves  ;  the  fronts 
are  very  wide,  and  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
arm,  over  which  the  mantle  faUs  very  grace¬ 
fully.  The  ornament  of  this  mantle  is  a  wide 
black  guipure  insertion,  going  round  the  shoulder 
and  reaching  down  on  each  side,  in  front  and 
at  the  back,  as  far  as  the  waist.  Tlie  ends  of 
the  insertion  are  edged  with  a  deep  guipnre 
lace,  put  on  rather  full.  The  sleeve,  or  rather 
the  ojMiuiug  for  the  arm,  is  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner.  As  for  the  short  cloaks,  or 
long,  loose  jackets,  called  saute-en-barques,  we 
have  already  mentioned  they  arc  at  this  season 
generally  made  in  some  ligl-.t  sort  of  cloth  of 
some  of  the  varieties  of  grey  and  neutral  shades 
so  generally  adopted.  'They  are  trimmed  with 
bauds  of  block  silk,  edged  with  a  narrow  black 
guipure  lace,  or  fancy  silk  braid,  and  rows  of 
gimp  buttons ;  the  pockets  are  always  marked 
outside  with  the  same  trimming  as  the  rest  of 
the  garment.  The  collets  are  made  all  in  one 
piece,  and  quite  rounded  like  capes;  they  are 
likely  to  be  made  of  all  sizes  this  summer. 


Later  on  in  the  spring,  mantles  and  cloaks 
of  every  description  will  be  made  of  the  some 
material  as  the  dress  worn  with  them.  This  is 
an  extremely  pretty  and  becoming  fashion,  and 
likely  to  be  even  more  in  favour  this  year  than 
last,  especially  for  young  ladies. 

Those  materials  combining  lightness  with 
solidi^  are  more  than  ever  preferred  this  spring ; 
mohairs,  in  particular,  are  now  so  beautifully 
fine  and  soft  that  they  are  much  prized ;  grena¬ 
dines,  a  material  finer  and  firmer  than  bwege, 
manufactured  with  silk  and  wool,  and  a  new 
sort  of  very  light  fabric,  called  toils  d'acier, 
will  also  be  much  worn  for  the  demi-saison.  The 
following  colours  are  destined  to  be  very  fashion¬ 
able: — Mexican  blue,  nankeen,  dove-colour, 
Chinese  green,  with  varieties  of  purple,  and 
all  shades  of  grey  and  of  buff,  and  such  un¬ 
defined  tints.  Self-coloured  materials  are  in 
great  favour ;  small  checks,  stripes,  and  dotted 
grounds  are  also  in  much  request.  We  have 
already  seen  some  extremely  pretty  spring 
Dresses,  ready  to  come  to  light  on  the  first 
day  of  warm  sunshine.  A  poplin  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  very  light  brown,  callra  che.reux  de  la  reine, 
with  a  white  check,  was  trimmed  with  a  pinked 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  about  five 
inches  deep,  with  a  small  heading.  The  body 
was  made  in  the  stylo  called  corsage  postilion 
— that  is,  with  a  small  tail  behind ;  m  front 
were  two  small  points ;  the  body  was  edged  with 
a  double  piping  in  silk  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  quilling 
of  the  same,  the  trimming  being  rounded  off  in 
front,  on  both  sides,  in  the  shape  of  a  Zonavo 
jacket.  A  grenadine  dress  of  a  light  green 
shade  had  a  ruche  of  silk,  of  a  somewhat  darker 
tint,  carried  all  round  the  bottom :  a  little 
higher  the  same  ruche  was  arranged  in  large 
festoons  ;  in  the  intervals  between  these  festoons 
— that  is,  within  those  placed  doiniwards — small 
pinked  silk  flounces  were  disposed  one  above  the 
other,  five  in  number.  Very  narrow  flounces, 
or  rather  /rillings,  trimmed  the  body.  A  scarf 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  was  also 
edged  with  a  similar  green  silk  frilling.  Barege 
and  grenadine  dresses  are  very  generally  orna¬ 
mented  with  ruches,  instead  of  flounces.  These 
ruches  are  larger  round  the  bottom,  and  dimi¬ 
nish  gradually  ;  they  are  arranged  in  five  or  six 
rows.  The  bodies  are  made  with  a  low  lining, 
and  trimmed  with  smaller  ruches.  For  young 
girls  the  trimming  is  often  placed  in  the  sha]N) 
of  the  Swiss  bodice,  pointed  in  front.  A  great 
variety  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of 
dresses,  but  they  are  generally  worn  plain,  the 
differences  being  chiefly  in  the  body  being  worn 
with  a  round  baud,  or  with  a  point,  or  two 
small  points,  and  often  in  the  shape  of  a  jacket 
behind.  This  must  be  according  to  taste,  and 
ladies  should  decide  themselves  what  style  suits 
their  own  figm-e  best. 

At  present,  all  Sleeves,  without  exception, 
are  made  very  loug  and  narrow,  and  either  with 
a  cuff  turned  bock  at  the  bottom,  or  left  open  a 
little  way  and  trimmed  all  round.  This  is  not 
very  graceful,  and  it  has  already  been  suggested, 
with  much  sense,  that  such  a  stylo  of  sleeve 
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eonld  not  bo  tbonght  of  for  drosses  of  a  light, 
transparrnt  fabric,  sneh  as  barege,  mnslin,  or 
gauze.  Oar  great  Paris  couturii-res  are  thinking 
tbo  matter  over,  and  it  is  whispered  they  have 
already  bit  upon  the  remedy,  and  are  abont  to 
rodnee  sleeves  in  the  style  of  those  worn  in  the 
ays  of  Marie  Antoinette — tight  in  the  npper 
p^  of  the  arm,  and  thence  flowing  down  in  an 
ample  and  graceful  drapery,  very  long  under 
the  elbow,  and  narrowing  gradually  on  each 
side  to  the  front  part  of  the  arm.  We  trust 
this  very  becoming  fashion  may  be  quickly 
adopted ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  a  settled  matter. 

Silk  dresses,  if  of  a  very  rich  material,  are 
generally  mode  quitu  plain,  or,  if  trimmed,  it  is 
with  lace  or  insertions  of  black  guipure.  A  new 
device,  much  in  vogue  just  now,  consists  in 
placing  round  the  edge  of  dresses  a  very  thick 
roll,  called  bourrelet.  It  is  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  and  stuffed  with  cotton¬ 
wool.  It  gives  firmness  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
and  preserves  it  a  good  deal  from  accidents. 

Dresses  are  made  longer  than  ever,  with  per¬ 
fect  trains  behind,  the  widths  being  gored  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  taper  off  near  the  waist,  and 
give  the  skirt  the  shape  of  a  bell.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is,  that  it  becomes  quite  neces¬ 
sary,  when  walking,  for  ladies  to  adopt  some 
artificial  means  of  bolding  up  their  dresses. 
This  is  generally  managed  by  the  aid  of  porte- 
jupes,  and  ladies  are  seen  in  the  streets  with 
their  skirts  looped  up  over  their  petticoats, 
quite  in  the  Pompadour  style. 

Under-Skirts  have,  therefore,  become  arti¬ 
cles  of  as  much  importance  as  the  dress  in  a 
lady's  toilet.  Very  handsome  ones  in  quilted 
silk  and  satin,  trimmed  with  velvet  or  lace,  have 
been  worn  this  winter ;  now  white  petticoats 
will  once  more  be  re-appearing  with  the  warmer 
and  brighter  weather.  These  petticoats  are  to 
be  worn  more  expensively  ornamented  than 
ever ;  small  flounces,  edged  with  lace  or  bouil- 
lonncs,  divided  by  embroidered  insertions,  are 
the  prettiest  style  of  trimming  for  these  articles. 

Kumonrs  are  afloat  in  the  world  of  fashion 
proclaiming  that  under-skirts  are  really  to  be, 
in  future,  made  as  beautiful  as  the  upper  ones ; 
that  they  are  to  be  of  silk  and  satin  ;  and  that 
the  drosses  will  be  made  so  as  to  be  permanently 
looped  up,  as  in  the  time  of  paniers  and  high- 
hemed  woes.  But  we  do  not  fancy  we  shall  go 
to  such  extremes ;  we  hope  we  may  keep  as  far 
from  such  extravagance  as  from  the  narrow 
skirts  and  short  waists  of  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire. 

Crinoline  is  not  likely,  as  yet,  to  be  put  aside, 
but  it  is  modified ;  the  steel  petticoats  are,  like 
the  skirts  of  dresses,  in  the  shape  of  belli — very 
narrow  at  the  top,  and  widening  towards  the 
bottom.  This  is  much  more  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming  than  the  fxi/foon-shaped  crinolines  of 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Soutache,  or  braiding  patterns,  are  no  longer 
the  fashion  for  ladies'  dresses ;  they  have  b^n 
replaced  by  the  jxniit  Jliiste  embroidery,  worked 
so  as  to  imitate  block  guipure  lace.  Silk  crochet 
trimmings,  in  the  stvle  of  gimp,  are  also  in  very 
great  favour,  as  well  as  ornaments  in  silk  or 
ribbon — such  as  ruches  in  the  shape  of  leaves, 
or  different  branching-out  patterns  —  placed 
above  the  hem  of  the  sl^. 


Foulard,  or  Indian  silk,  is  a  very  charming 
material  for  spring  dresses ;  it  is  a  soft,  bright, 
and  delicate  material ;  it  is  generally  trimmed 
with  a  firmer  sort  of  silk,  disposed  in  bands  or 
in  pinked  ruches.  Foulard  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  in  every  shade  of  colour,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  patterns,  and  is  much  prized  hj 
Parisian  ladies  for  Besses  of  demi-toilette.  It 
looks  best  in  light  shades,  such  as  pearl-grey, 
fawn-colour,  drab,  lilac,  or  sea-green ;  it  is  also 
extremely  pretty  in  checks,  narrow  stripes,  or 
auv  other  very  small  patterns. 

Vvhen  Icatu  er  trimmings  first  appeared,  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  they  were  far  from 
pretty,  and  not  likelv  to  have  a  very  long  reign. 
It  seems  otherwi.se,  lor  the  other  day  we  saw  a 
travelling  costume  prepared  for  a  lady  of  rank, 
which  consisted  of  a  skirt  of  light  brown  (the 
colour  of  Kussian  leather)  poplin,  trimmed  all 
down  the  front  with  two  stripes  of  leather,  about 
an  inch  wide,  studded  with  bright  round  buttons 
of  polished  steel,  and  a  loose  jacket,  of  the  same 
material  as  this  skirt,  with  a  similar  stripe  of 
leather  in  front ;  smaller  stripes  on  tbo  sleeves 
and  on  the  pockets  were  placM  on  each  side  of 
the  front  of  the  jacket,  which  came  down  a  good 
deal  lower  than  the  waist.  A  round  leather 
Sand,  also  studded  with  steel  buttons,  gathered 
the  loose  jacket  round  the  waist,  and  was 
fastened,  on  the  left  side,  by  a  small  steel 
buckle.  From  this  baud  hung  a  very  elegant 
little  aunu'miere,  or  pence  bag,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  dress — that  is,  in  leather,  with  a  border 
of  the  bright  steel  buttons.  These  small  appen¬ 
dages  to  the  toilet  are  now  much  worn ;  if  not 
in  leather  or  morocco,  they  are  made  of  velvet 
or  silk,  and  richly  embroidered.  With  the  dress 
we  have  just  described,  a  large  round  cape,  or 
collet,  was  to  be  worn,  in  the  same  material,  and 
equally  trimmed,  not  all  round,  but  down  each 
side,  with  strijies  of  leather  similar  to  those  of 
the  skirt.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lady  thus 
attired  would  look  not  only  ready  to  start  for 
a  journey,  but  herself  would  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  packed  up  in  a  leather 
trunk  with  bright  brass  nails.  Eccentric,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  costume  may  appear,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  must  prove  most  convenient  for 
travelling  wear,  as  well  as  simple  and  distinffne 
in  its  appearance.  But  of  that  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  according  to 
their  own  taste. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  point  in 
the  realms  of  fashion,  the  Bonnets  that  are  to 
be  worn  this  spring  and  summer. 

A  change  is  taking  place  in  this  branch  of 
female  attire ;  the  shape  called  Marie  Stuart, 
which  already  more  than  once  had  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  never  obtained  a  general  success, 
seems,  at  last,  likely  to  bo  generally  adopted. 
Ladies  are  really  tired  of  wearing  the  very  un¬ 
becoming  bonnets  fashion  has  forced  upon  them 
for  the  last  year  or  two.  These  appeared  every 
season  to  lH‘Come  higher  and  more  peaked  in 
front,  BO  that,  with  the  immense  quantity  of 
flowers,  feathers,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts 
heaped  upon  them,  they  gave  a  most  prepos¬ 
terous,  and,  in  many  cases,  grotesque  appearance 
to  the  female  head.  Happily,  a  modification  in 
this  singular  shape  is  at  hand ;  bonnets  are 
hencefo^  to  have  their  point  at  the  top  slightly 
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bent  forward  on  to  tbe  foreboad,  bnt  they  are 
■till  likely  to  be  very  mnoh  over-trimmed.  We 
will  now  describe  a  few  of  those  we  have  seen 
prepared  by  a  very  celebrated  modiste. 

A  crape  bonnet,  of  the  shade  of  light  brown, 
or  fawn-eolonr — Imown  under  the  name  of  Ija- 
valliere — the  front  gathered,  the  curtain  in 
white  net,  covered  over  with  black  lace,  and  a 
strip  of  crape  cut  on  the  cross  placed  round  the 
edge.  On  one  side  a  scarf  of  black  lace,  pleated 
on  the  top  in  a  double  ruche ;  then  a  long  ostrich 
feather  curling  round  the  front  of  the  bonnet, 
and  fastened  with  a  small  toft  of  marabout 
feathers.  Inside,  a  bunch  of  small  rosebuds, 
with  moss ;  strings  of  ribbon  the  colour  of  the 
erape. 

A  bonnet  of  violet-coloured  crape,  gathered 
in  very  light,  full  puffs ;  a  bow  of  black  lace, 
the  ends  of  which  come  down  on  each  side,  is 
placed  on  the  top,  the  point  of  which  is  slightly 
bent  downwards,  as  we  hare  just  described  the 
Marie  Stuart  shape;  a  tuft  of  green  moss  is 

E laced  over  that  part  where  the  lx>nnet  falls  a 
ttle  forward.  On  the  right  side  a  garland  of 
small  violets,  in  tbe  shape  of  two  rings  inter¬ 
laced,  forms  a  very  pretty  ornament.  Inside 
tbe  bonnet  is  placed  a  large  bow  of  violet- 
coloured  crape.  Tbe  curtain  is  of  crape,  with 
a  fall  of  black  lace ;  the  strings  are  of  violet- 
coloured  ribbon. 

Another  bonnet,  gathered  in  the  same  style 
as  the  last,  and  of  the  same  shape,  was  made 
in  crape  of  a  very  lovely  soft  colour,  called 
oendre  dt  rose.  It  is  a  very  l>eantifnl  shade  of 

ry,  with  a  tint  of  rose-colour  thrown  over  it. 

was  trimmed,  both  inside  and  outside,  with 
bunches  of  moss-roses  mixed  with  long  grasses. 

Nearly  all  the  bonnets  one  sees  just  now  arc 
made  of  erape,  of  different  shades  of  colour ;  it 
is  quite  the  material  for  the  drmi-saison.  Silk 
bonnets  are  never  very  pretty  or  becoming, 
unless  partly  made  with  net  or  crape,  or  covered 
over  with  lace.  The  ornaments  mostly  chosen 
are  either  tufts  or  feathers,  or  very  large  bunches 
of  flowers,  plentifully  mixed  with  moss  and  long 
grasses.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  to 
what  an  extent  moss  is  used  just  now  in  the 
trimming  of  bonnets ;  we  have  scarcely  seen 
any  on  which  this  favourite  herb  was  not  more 
or  less  freely  lavished. 

In  summer,  tulle  bonnets  are  much  preferred, 
being  lighter  and  more  agreeable  to  wear.  We 
have  alreadv  seen  some,  hut  with  a  mixture  of 
velvet  or  silk,  which  renders  them  better  suited 
to  the  spring  season.  One  was  trimmed  round 
the  front  and  curtain  with  a  double  row  of  small 
bows  of  black  velvet  edged  with  white.  Tufts 
of  white  daisies,  mixed  with  moss  and  grasses, 
were  placed,  a  little  on  one  side,  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Another  was  ornamented  with  a  border 
composed  of  small  marabout  feathers,  curling 
all  round  the  front  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
curtain.  A  fall  of  black  lace  half  hid  the  top 
of  the  bonnet,  and  formed  a  bow  with  ends  on 
one  side.  Inside,  leaves  of  black  lace  were 
mingltsl  with  moss-roses. 

Horsehair  bonnets  are  being  prepared  for  the 
summer  in  all  shades  of  colour.  Many  will  be 
trimmed  very  simply,  with  a  quilling  of  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  bonnet,  and  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  or  bright-coloured  ribbon  in¬ 


side.  These  bonnets  are  much  prettier,  and 
much  pleasanter  to  wear,  than  the  straw  ones ; 
besides  which,  they  are  much  more  durable,  and 
last  several  summers  when  cleaned  and  fresh 
trimmed. 

Great  improvements  having  been  obtained  in 
the  fabrication  of  dcntelle-de-laine,  or  laco 
made  of  extremely  fine  wool,  this  beautiful 
and  delicate  material  is  likely  to  be  very  much 
in  vogue  during  the  approaching  summer  season. 
The  finest  quality  of  dentelle-de-laine  is  now 
known  nnder  the  name  of  yak.  Shawls,  either 
square,  and  folded  double,  or  comer-shaped, 
and  worn  single,  burnous  cloaks,  capes,  and 
scarfs,  are  now  being  made  in  this  light  and 
graceful  fabric,  so  soft  and  so  aerial  that  its 
effect  is  most  becoming,  and  enhances  very 
greatly  the  beauty  of  a  lady's  attire.  Let  os 
add  that  it  is  a  truly  economical  style  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  shawl  or  mantle  in  this  kind 
of  lace  is  a  real  treasure  in  a  female  wardrobe. 
It  can  bo  worn  without  any  alteration  for  seve¬ 
ral  succeeding  seasons,  and  always  looks  well, 
in  good  taste,  and  distingue.  Nothing  has  a 
more  charming  and  graceful  appearance  on  a 
soft-coloured  silk  dress  than  this  rich  and  deli¬ 
cate  texture.  The  designs  now  produced  for 
yak  are  extremely  elaborate  and  tasteful,  and 
show  well  on  some  coloured  materials. 

There  is  a  strong  current  of  opinion  now  set 
in  against  the  plain  linen  collar  and  cuffs 
which  have  been  so  uniyorsally  worn,  even 
with  the  richest  dresses,  for  some  years  past. 
It  is  now  objected  that  the  thick  white  ma¬ 
terial  round  the  throat  and  wrists  is  very 
unbecoming ;  an  objection  which  is  perfectly 
tme,  and  might  have  been  found  out  before. 
Kmbroidered  mnslin  or  lace  collars  are  now, 
therefore,  likely  to  come  into  fashion  again  even 
for  demi-toilette.  The  favourite  style  of  collar 
just  now  is  called  col  caralier ;  it  is  very  narrow, 
and  worn  quite  straight  and  turned  up  behind  ; 
the  front  part  is  wider  and  pointed,  and  tha 
comers  turned  down.  A  small  silk  cravat  is 
generally  worn  with  these  collars.  The  cuffs 
are  turned  back  and  pointed,  but  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  they  were.  The  very  tasteful  fashion 
of  wearing  Spanish  or  Zouave  jackets  over  the 
low  bodies  of  evening  dresses  is  still  in  great 
favour.  The  delicate  texture  of  these  jackets 
has  a  very  lovely  appearance  over  a  coloured 
silk,  and  gives  at  once  elegance  and  grace  to  tbe 
simplest  toilet.  They  are  especially  suitable  to 
wear  at  evening  parties  and  concerts. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  will  have  given  such 
accurate  and  complete  descriptions  of  everything 
connected  with  the  great  event  of  the  month — 
the  marriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  his  beautiful  bride.  Princess 
Alexandra — that  very  little  is  left  for  ns  to 
offer  to  our  readers  in  the  shape  of  novel  and 
interesting  intelligence.  Yet  there  is  one  little 
part  of  the  splendid  preparations  made  for  the 
occasion  to  which  snmeient  justice  has  not  been 
done  by  the  press — namely,  the  temporary  re¬ 
ception-rooms  erected  adjoining  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  which  were  constmeted  and  decorated 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  with  consider¬ 
able.  skill.  'Ao  description  of  these  rooms 
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appeared  in  the  papers  some  days  before  they 
were  actually  finished,  and  was,  consequently, 
imperfect ;  but  it  having  been  our  good  fortune 
to  visit  them  on  tlie  very  morning  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  we  think  we  ma^  add  some  particulars 
likely  to  interest  our  fair  readers. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  room  was  very  plain  : 
the  walls  were  covered  with  dark  paper,  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  his  Koyal  Highness's 
arms,  and  the  furniture  was  of  yellow  damask. 
Its  severe  aspect  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
bride’s  chamMr  opposite,  which  was  a  perfect 
gem  of  art  and  good  taste.  The  roof  and  walls 
were  hung  with  pink  silk,  covered  with  white 
lace,  of  a  pattern  imitating  several  varieties  of 
ferns,  and  relieved  w  th  wreaths  of  orange- 
blossoms,  which  gracefully  twined  round  some 
slight  pillars  on  which  the  aerial  structure  ap¬ 
peared  to  rest.  The  furuiture  was  of  a  very 
elegant  pattern,  aud  covered  with  pink  silk  and 
lace.  The  four  comers  were  occupied  b^  a 
sofa,  a  cheval  glass  ornamented  with  bndal 
wreaths,  a  dressing-table,  and  an  exquisite 
basket  of  nature.!  flowers,  where  violets  and 
white  camelias  irere  gracefully  mingled  with 
the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the  fern  tribe. 
On  a  side  console  stood  one  of  Rimmel’s  per¬ 
fume  fountains,  consisting  of  a  chaste  Parian 
statue  supporting  a  glass  basin,  which,  as  well 
as  the  pedestal,  was  ornamented  with  pink  silk 
and  lace,  to  match  the  rest  of  the  decorations. 
The  tiny  sparkling  jet  spread  a  delicious  and 
refreshing  fragrance  through  the  apartment, 
and  seemed  to  give  life  to  the  whole  scene. 
Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  mention  a  swing- 
glass,  placed  on  a  table  in  an  adjoining  room, 
entirely  framed  with  a  most  elegant  and  tasteful 
admixture  of  fern  and  white  flowers,  of  a  most 
fairy-like  aspect.  The  noble  bride  was  probably 
too  much  preoccupied  with  things  of  a  graver 
import  to  have  noticed  all  the  details  which  we 
have  attempted  to  depict ;  but  she  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  charmed  with  the  tout  enaemhle  of 
this  delicious  boudoir,  as  were  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  persons  who  were  admitted  within  its 
precincts. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Tui!  Flobal  Suppbr. — Materials:  1  skein 
each  of  the  4  lightest  shades  of  rose ;  3  skeins 
of  the  darkest ;  1  skein  each  of  6  shades  of  blue- 
green  ;  1  skein  each  of  4  shades  of  yellow-green ; 
1  skein  of  dark  olive  green ;  3  skeins  of  light 
olive  green  ;  1  skein  of  white  ;  1  do.  of  grey ;  1 
do.  each  of  the  yellow-browns ;  half-an-ounce 
of  mixed  brown  ^ads ;  2  doz.  skeins  of  black, 
for  the  grounding;  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  can¬ 
vas,  No.  48.  We  have  seen  this  pretty  slipper 
pattern  worked,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  handsome 
designs  that  has  been  produced  for  some  time. 
A  CTOup  of  flowers  forms  the  pattern  for  the  toe, 
and  three  tiny  buds  on  each  side  complete  the 
slipper.  But  one  of  these  buds  is  seen  in  our 
illustration ;  the  other  two  can,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  be  reproduced.  Tack  out  on  the 
canvas  the  shape  of  the  slipper,  allowing  the  bot¬ 
tom  portion  of  the  toe  somewhat  triiler  than  we 
have  given,  which  is  easily  managed  by  altering 
the  positions  of  the  rosebuds  on  either  side. 
Divide  the  sides  into  three  equal  portions,  and 


mark  the  places  for  each  gronp  of  buds.  Host 
of  the  pattern  is  worked  in  wool,  but  the  lightest 
shades  may  be  executed  in  floss  silk,  which  gives 
a  very  rich  appearance  to  the  work.  The  brown 
stems  are  worked  in  the  three  shades  of  glass 
lieads ;  these  assist  very  much  to  give  a  Ught- 
noss  and  brilliancy  to  the  embroidery.  The 
stitches  of  the  grounding  need  not  be  crossed 
twice ;  a  length  of  wool  shonl  l  be  threaded  over 
the  canvas,  which  should  be  crossed  in  return¬ 
ing.  The  size  of  the  canvas  will  admit  of  this 
arrangement  very  nicely.  The  materials  for 
working  this  pretty  slipper  pattern  may  be  had 
of  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Ooodge-street,  Totten- 
ham-coort-road,  W,,  for  2s.  id.,  not  including 
postage,  which  costs  8d.  One  slipper  entirely 
worked,  writh  the  exception  of  the  grounding, 
and  materials  to  finish  both,  may  be  purchased 
for  5s.  fid. 

OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TOILETS. 

First  Figure.  Home  Toilet. — The  jacket 
and  skirt  are  made  of  green  mohair  or  mousse- 
line-de-laine  ;  the  former  braided  in  black,  and 
ornamented  with  a  “fluffy”  silk  trimming  or 
swausdown.  The  Spanish  jacket  has  a  little 
pleated  basque,  or  tail,  behind,  and  is  cut 
away  very  much  in  front.  The  sleeve  is  small 
and  open  to  tlie  elbow,  aud  is  trimmed  as  far  as 
the  opening.  A  row  of  braiding  and  trimming 
is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeve,  to  re¬ 
present  an  epaulette.  An  embroidered  chemi¬ 
sette  aud  black  velvet  Medici  bond  are  worn 
under  the  jacket,  and  the  sleeves  are  of  puffed 
muslin,  with  embroidered  cuffs.  The  skirt  is 
plain  and  gored. 

Toilette  of,  Chamurf.. — The  coiffure  is 
comjioscd  of  black  lace,  trimmed  with  magenta 
rosettes  of  narrow  velvet ;  it  is  crossed  under 
the  chin,  where  it  is  secured  by  another  velvet 
rosette.  The  Roue  de  Chamiibe,  or  morning 
wrapper,  may  be  made  of  French  merino,  rep,  or 
flannel.  It  is  trimmed  with  coloured  pleatings, 
aud  is  arranged  plain  in  the  front,  with  a  neck¬ 
piece  behind,  into  which  three  large  box  pleats 
are  put,  the  skirt  terminating  in  a  train  behind. 
On  each  of  the  three  pleats  a  band  of  ribbon  is 
laid,  which  finishes  under  the  pleating  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  Lengths  of  coloured  rib¬ 
bon,  ornamented  with  bows,  are  placed  up  each 
side  of  the  front  in  a  slanting  direction,  the 
lengths  becoming  shorter  as  they  reach  the  neck. 
The  sleeves  are  very  long,  aud  are  trimmed 
with  a  pleating  all  round. 

Little  Girl’s  Costume. — The  bat  is  of 
velvet,  trimmed  with  feathers,  and  is  of  the 
shape  called  Henri  III.  The  paletot  and  dress 
are  of  the  same  material ;  namely,  silk  rep, 
bound  with  block  silk,  and  ornamented  with 
silk  braid.  The  design  on  the  paletiit  represents 
straps ;  that  on  the  skirt  of  the  dress  a  tiny 
running  pattern.  The  paletot  is  slashed  on 
each  side,  and  is  somewhat  long. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonband  supplies  paper 
moilels  of  the  articles  illustrated  lu  this  plate 
at  the  following  prices,  including  a  flat  pattern 
to  cut  from : — Spanish  Jacket,  ‘is. ;  Plain  Gored 
Skirt,  2s. ;  Robe  de  Chtunbre,  8s.  fid. ;  Little 
Girl's  Paletot,  3s. 
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The  Princess  Alexanhba 
has  been  the  topic  of  the 
month ;  the  reception  of  her 
Boysl  and  lieautlfnl  Hinhness 
on  the  7th ;  her  marrinf;e  on  the  10th 
— when  the  national  heart  was  tom  by 
contending  emotions,  rejoicing  with 
the  blooming  bride,  and  mourning 
with  the  widowed  Queen — her  return  to 
Windsor  long  ere  the  honejTnoon  had 
filled  its  horn;  her  grace  and  beauty;  her 
sweet  smile  and  her  musical  voice — every¬ 
thing  about  her  has  been  the  staple  subject 
of  conversation.  She  has  been  met  with  ‘‘ten 
thousand  thousand  welcomes — 


“For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Nonnan  we. 

Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 

We  are  each  ail  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 
Alexandra !’’ 


But,  of  course,  Cupid  and  Hymen  have  employed 
themselves  in  other  besides  royal  (luarters  during 
the  month.  How  many  matrimonial  knots  were 
tied  on  the  loth — knots  never,  we  hope,  to  be 
severed  by  the  sword  of  Cresswell  Crcsswcll— and 
how  many  shafts,  winged  from  Cupid's  bow,  have 
gone  home  to  the  heart,  and  left  their  victims 
“  desperately  lit  love !”  This  is  the  case  with 
Ellen,  who  mentions  it  to  us,  but  would  not  let 
him  know  it — “not  for  the  world,’’  she  saya  Yet 
we  suppose  he  will  come  to  know  it  in  time,  if  ho 
dues  not  already.  Ellen  is  very  anxious  about  the 
best  means  of  preventing  him  “having  the  least 
suspicion  that  she  cares  anything  for  him.”  Wo 
regret  to  say  we  can  offer  no  useful  advice  in  this 
case.  An  attempt  to  conceal  an  attachment  usually 
defeats  its  own  end.  A  studied  reserve,  a  forced 
coldness,  are  always  suspicious.  So  long  as  she 
does  nothing  “forward” — to  use  a  common  phrase 
—nothing  that  the  man  could  construe  into  a  chal¬ 
lenge — our  advice  is  that  Ellen  should  make  no 
effort  to  dioguiee  her  sentiments ;  maiden  modesty 
being  her  best  security. 

Dora  wants  to  know  what  we  think  of  marriage. 
We  have  the  idea  of  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of 
our  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  treatise  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  folio  volumes  in  length :  there  is  so 
much  to  say  about  it  we  could  not  do  it  in  lesa  In 
the  meantime,  we  quote  to  our  fair  correspondent 
the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  the  late  distinguished 
American  statesman — “  Any  wife  is  better  than  no 
wife." 

Jake  seeks  advice  on  the  subject  of  disparity  of 
age  in  “people  about  to  marry."  We  remark  that 
the  people  of  Orinoco  are  said  to  consider  the 
marriage  of  youth  to  age — May  to  December — 
highly  desirable;  and  they,  therefore,  unite  old 
men  to  girls,  and  old  women  to  young  men,  that 
age  may  correct  the  petulance  of  youth ;  fur,  say 
they,  to  join  young  persons  equal  in  youth  and  im¬ 
prudence  is  to  marry  one  fool  to  another.  But  even 
the  people  of  Orinoco  do  not  intend  such  marriages 
to  last ;  they  simply  serve  as  a  sort  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  After  serving  for  a  few  months  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  people  of  their  own  age.  Very 
just  was  the  satirical  rebuke  which  a  Methuselah  of 
a  lover  diew  down  upon  himself  from  a  clerical 
wit  The  bridegroom  was  seventy — the  bride  not 
out  of  her  teens.  “  Sir,”  said  the  elergyman,  “  the 
font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  ehurch.”  “  What  do 
I  want  with  the  font  V”  asked  Methuselah.  “  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  I  presumed  you  had  brought  the 
child  to  be  christen^  1" 

F.  F. — A  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Den¬ 
mark  has  certainly  precedent  in  English  history. 


James  I.  was  married  to  Anno  of  Denmark.  Our 
English  Anne  married  Prince  George  of  I^nmark; 
Caroline,  slater  of  George  III.,  was  married  to 
Christian  VII.  of  Denmark.  The  lines  to  which 
yon  refer  were  written  by  Edgar  Poe: — 

“  Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 

.  Golden  bells! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony 
foretells ! 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight 
From  the  molten  golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune! 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens  while  she 
gloats 

On  the  moon !” 

B.  I.,.  C. — Frances  Burney  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Burney,  organist  of  Lynn,  and  author  of  the 
“History  of  Music.”  She  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
June,  17S2.  Her  novel,  “Evelina,”  which  created 
her  reputation,  was  written  when  she  was  fifteen. 
She  received,  we  believe,  ‘JOf.  for  the  manuscript 

Ellen  B. — We  have  heard  that  the  method 
adopted  by  the  beauties  of  the  East  to  increase  the 
length  and  improve  the  appoarance  of  their  eye¬ 
lashes  is  to  clip  the  ends  about  once  a  month. 
Mothers  perform  this  operation  for  their  children 
in  infancy.  We,  however,  doubt  its  efflcacy;  if 
done,  it  should  bo  with  moderation. 

Janette. — Skeleton  leaves  may  be  easily  and 
expeditiously  i>iepared  by  immersing  them  in  water 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime.  After 
soaking  about  four  hours,  take  out  and  rinse  in 
clear  water,  then  spread  out  to  dry. 

Bakbaba. — ^The  signifleatiou  of  your  name  is 
“  foreign,"  or  “  strange ;”  it  is  of  Latin  origin. 
Sophia  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  “  wisdom.” 

A  Constant  Reader.  —  St.  George's  Chapel, 
'Windsor,  was  erected — or  so  entirely  remodelled 
as  to  bo  almost  re-erected — in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  The  royal  pew,  or  stall,  over  against  the 
altar,  was  put  up  by  Heniy  VIL  The  most  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  in  the  Chapel  is  the  cenotaph 
of  the  Princess  Charlottei 

Charlotte. — If  a  married  woman  were  to  wear 
over  her  wedding-ring  a  ring  given  to  her  by  a 
single  young  man,  “an  acquaintance  of  three 
years'  standing,”  wo  should  consider  it  not  only 
“very  improper,”  but  positively  disreputable. 

M.  B. — To  dye  silk  a  bright  carnation,  boil  one 
gallon  of  wheat  and  half-an-ounce  of  alum  in  two 
gallons  of  water;  strain  through  a  fine  sieve;  dis¬ 
solve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more  of  alum  and  white 
tartar;  add  a  pound  and  a-half  of  madder;  put  in 
the  silk  when  the  dye  is  at  a  moderate  heat.  The 
quantities  given  above  represent  the  proportion  of 
each  ingredient 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
Ea.-ay8,  Tales,  Poetry,  Papers,  Patterns,  or  com¬ 
munications  of  any  kind.  Neither  can  we  under¬ 
take  to  answer,  by  post,  letters  connected  with  the 
Editor's  department 


A  A’Air  isro/ii: 

T>E  ECU  WOOD  MANOR,  a  Tale  by  the  Author  0/ 
“  Greyhill,  a  Story  of  a  Sjtirit,’’  and  “Meredeth 
Chichester,’'  Kill  be  commenced  in  the  next  number 
(No.  37,  for  May)  of  this  Mayaiine.  As  the  May 
number  is  the  first  of  a  new  rotiime  (To/.  VIEJ,  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  able  to  recommend  to  their  friend  the 
present  time  as  a  fair  opportunity  to  begin  to  tote  in 
Hie  Magazine.  Orders  should  be  given  at  once  to  Rook- 
sellers  for  the  May  Number  (which  is,  as  heretofore,  a 
Double  Number,  price  ls.J,  as  the  iiemand  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great,  in  conseguence  of  the  peculiar  nocettiee 
and  surprises  that  hare  been  long  in  preparation  as 
subjects  of  value  and  interest  for  the  patrons  of  the 
ENGLISUWOMANS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 
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i[  RICH  FOREIGN  PRESSES] 


A  MAGNIFICENT  COUICTION  OF 


VOVELTIBS  for  th«  SEASON.  '  ^  - - 
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- - -•  mt  Otm  Omtmmla,  ■taiiim,  BraoohMt  NackMi,  I  tihiti,  ZmtMm,  Ckaim,  Stods 

■M>fna%BM**LWn,aad«*«74Mrtyilwi«f  JwrvikrjratBadtrsbiptieM;  aMkiWYaSiMiiafotlMr 
AftidM  irtlitiH  kr  Ih  iiiBti,  M  tae  aarioM  ta  aaaaiafiH,  Yba  Rml  Ukaai  eoMpltK  wM  Ykola. 
■laalda  faOntU  af  lha  lajFBl  aM  liaaartal  ftaMIta  at  BaNM  baalAa  ■rtiiat  Fiotiaaai  at  avanr 
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ffcatagiaph  Fwaali  Gilt  Onaota  hi  gnat  variatr. 

AllialiaaawrtaMa*aCratn<a«raaa,wW>akNaeti.ia.at,Ta.<A.  lla.  M.  Uai  M,  lla^  m,  aa<  Ma. 

ra  ftlMi  la  aok.  wtCh  aad  arWIeal  Ipan^aa,  la  Tartaaw  aolaM  at  Ma.  SL,  MA  M„  Mb.  m!,  Ua  Mb. 
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T.  A.  MHPaOM  AMD  OCX, 

III,  BBOSNT  BTBXST,  uA  A  BEAK  STREET;  tad  PARIS.  RUE  DR  BITOLL 


l/wAoa  i  FrtaUd  by  itt.  WaSa,  Bry dgaa  airaaA  Caraat  Oardaa. 
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